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Studies on Sepforia hromigena, J. L. Allison. Of 34 species of Bromua inoculated 
in the field and greenhouse with Septoria hromigena, only B, inerp^is was susceptible, and 
inbred lines of this species differed greatly in susceptibility at the Waseca Branch Station 
(Minnesota) in 1938. On susceptible lines, 8, hromigena causes a destructive leaf spot, 
and occasionally, also attacks the stems and panicles. The range of temperature for 
infection is between 15® and 25° C. The germ tubes penetrate the epidermis directly. 
The organism grows slowly in culture, producing sparse mycelium and abundant pycnidia., 
There are decided differences in cultural characters among the many monosporous lines 
isolated. Mycelial sector variants have been observed in all lines, those tested have 
remained distinct, and, for the most part, have been nonpathogenic. 

Effect of Nutrient Variations on Host and Parasite in the Bhisootonia Stem Bot 
Disease of Bean, E. J. Anderson. In the course of studies of characters associated with 
resistance in plants to attack by root- and stem-rotting organisms, pursued as a National 
Eesearch Council Fellowship activity, the effect of nutrient variations on the severity 
of attack on bean roots and stems when inoculated with Bhizoctonia solani, as well as on 
the organism itself were observed. Bean plants grown in sand culture with a continuous 
flow of solutions of high nutrient salt concentration were markedly more severely 
attacked than were those grown in solutions of low nutrient concentration. In general, 
solutions that were favorable to host growth and severe attack were also favorable, 
upon addition of dextrose, to the growth of the fungus in liquid culture. However, the 
nutrition of the fungus previous to inoculation appeared to have no effect on the severity 
of attack on the host, provided approximately equal amounts of the inoculum were 
used. 

The Fact j'-i^terpretaiion of Anthracnose Besistance in Beans, C. F. Andrus. A 
system of 10 Meiidelian factors in 3 allelomorphic series, involving both duplicate and 
complementary dominant genes for resistance, 1 dominant gene for susceptibility and 
interactions between genes in different, as well as the same, allelomorphic series, is necessary 
to explain all th# data obtained separately with 2 physiologic races of bean anthracnose 
(Colletotrichum Undemuthianum) on intercrosses of 10 parent varieties. The same sys¬ 
tem of genes suffices to explain the data for both forms of the pathogen, although the 
assumed Ngenotypo of any one variety is not the same in respect to both forms. That all 
10 varieties should be of different genotype is beyond the range of probability where 
only 36 genotype^ are possible according to the hypothesis. 


Pathogenicity Experiments with Isolates of Fusarium vasinfcctum Causing Cotton 
Wilt. G. M. Armstrong, J, I). MacLachlan, and B. Weindling. Ten monosporial 
isolates from different localities were used in 1937 with the cotton varieties Farm Relief, 
Semi-Wilt, and Super-Seven. One recent isolate and 4 cultural variants were added in 
1938, and all were used with Farm Relief and Dixie Triumph 12. Two-gallon pots con¬ 
taining non-steiD^’zed soil were heavily infested with cultures of the pathogen on oat- 
wheat mixture. The isolates ranged from very virulent to practically non-pathogenic. 
In general, their degree of virulence was of a similar order in the 2 years towards the 
susceptible Farm Relief. Two of the cultural variants had lost much of the pathogenicity 
of the isolates from which they originated; the other 2 had not. Reisolation substantiated, 
in general, the wide range of virulence expressed by external symptoms. Most isolates 
pi\oducing abundant aerial growth on nutrient agar were in the virulent group; otherwise, 
no definite connection between virulence and cultural characteristics was established. The 
degree of resistance of many cotton varieties is not constant in all localities. This 
phenomenon may be explained in part by the foregoing evidence of different in 
pathogenicity between isolates of the fungus. 

Movement of the Virus of Tobacco Mosaic, C. W. Bennett. In vegetative Turkish 
tobacco plants, with a main stem in horizontal and a basal sucker in verCTcel position, 
basipe^ movement of virus was rapid; aeropetal, slow. In plants, otherwise similar 
but with maturing seeds, the reverse was true. In vegetative stems, aeropetal movement 
was accelerated by darkness or defoliation. Basipetal movement was venr slow in main 
stems in dart mcotiana glauca plants with top and basal Turkish tobacco grafts 
separated by 3 feet of stem, virus moved from the top to basal graft and produced symp- 
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toms in 6 to 9 days. In 7 of 10 plants, virus failed to move from basal to top grafts in 
more than 200 days. When tops were defoliated,, upward movement was relatively rapid. 
Tobacco-mosaic virus moved through rings in TurMsh tobacco that broke phloem continuity, 
but passage was delayed. In certain N, glauoa plants, virus passage in similarly-ringed 
stems did not occur in periods greater than 250 days. Cucumber-mosaic virus passed 
such rings in all cases. This evidence indicates that movement of tobacco-mosaic virus is 
correlated with food transport. Factors involved are probably not fundamentally differ¬ 
ent from tl^ose responsible for movement of other plant viruses. 

The Effect of Ineeot Juices on the Infectivity of Plant Viruses, L. M. Black. 
Juice of the clover leaf hopper, Aceralagallia sangmnoleniay carrying potato yellow-dwarf 
virus, failed to produce any lesions when rubbed upon NicoUana rustioa L. Juice from 
yellow-dwarf N, rustioa plants was rendered noninfeetious by adding leaf-hopper juice. 
Juices of other insect vectors interfere with the infectivity of other plant viruses. Since 
yellow-dwarf virus is unstable, the inhibitor in leaf-hopper juice was studied through 
its action in reducing infectivity of tobacco-mosaic virus. Beduction in infectivity 
follows immediately upon addition of the inhibitor to the virus and is independent of the 
time inhibitor and virus are in contact. Percentage reduction in infectivity is dependent 
chiefly upon the concentration of the inhibitor, and is affected very little by concentration 
of the virus. Juice from 0.15 mg. of clover leaf hoppers, containing about 0.0015 mg. 
of protein nitrogen, reduces the infectivity of 1 cc. of a tobacco-mosaic-virus solution 
by 50 per cent. The inhibitor is nondialyzable, thermolabilc, and unstable in acid or 
alkaline solution.* The infectivity of certain mixtures of tobacco-mosaic virus and 
inhibitor can be increased by dilution or by heat treatment. Infectivity of tobacco- 
mosaic virus in practically noninfeetious mixtures was completely restored when the 
inhibitor was removed by ultrafiltration or ultracentrifugation. 

Decay of Hardwoods hy Ustuhra Vulgaris and Other Ascomyertes. Dorothy J. 
Blaisdell. The black crustose stromata of Uslulina vulgaris have been observed the 
world over on stumps, logs, and tree wounds. Becently it has been repeatedly isolated 
from butt rot of hardwoods by members of the Division of Forest Pathology. The 
presence of it and occasionally other ascomycetes in decayed wood promj)ted testing '•hem 
in pure culture for their ability to cause decay. They were grown on autoclovo(i 
hot-wator-dipped blocks of green sugar maple, beech, and black oak sapwood . Kolle 
flasks at room temperature. The extent of the decoy caused by the various fungi was 
judged from the respective percentage losses in weight of the oven-dried wood. In 6 
months 1/. vulgaris isolated from rotted sugar maple caused a loss in weight of 18 per 
cent in beech, 11 per cent in sugar maple, and 26 per cent in black oak. Under less 
favorable moisture conditions an ascospore culture from black oak caused 6 per cent, 8 
per cent, and 17 per cent loss, respectively. The typical white decay with black zone 
lines was produced. Xylaria polymorpha, X, fusca, Daldima concenirtcay Nummularia 
atropunctatay Hypoxylon sp. and Strumclla ooryncoidca produced considerable decay. 
Xylaria, Daldinia, and Nummularia produced about as much as Usfuhna. Inoculations 
with TJstulina in living oak produced typical decay in heartuood in one year. Besults of 
inoculations in many other hardwood species are not yet available. 

The Eesponse of Phymafotnehum omnivorum to Heavy Metals and Other Elements. 
Lester M. Blank. The effect of Cu, Fe, Mn, Zn, Al, Bo, Co, Cd, F, Hg, I, Li, Mo, Ni, 
and Si on the root-rot organism, Phymaiotrichum omnivoriimy has been studied in a 
nutrient solution purified or nonpurified by the calcium carbonate treatment. The 
factorial design and analysis of variance were used. They have permitted many com¬ 
parisons and interpretations that otherwise would have been obscured. In purified solu¬ 
tion the addition of Fe, Mn, or Zn at various concentrations gave marked increases in mat 
weight. Copper was beneficial at low concentrations but was toxic at 10 or more parts 
per million, except in certain special loombinations with Fe and ISn. In nonpurified solu¬ 
tions the addition of any copper to the irou'-mangancse-ziAc combination resulted in de¬ 
pression of growth. Fe, Mn, apd 2^]^ were beneficial, particularly so, in certain com- 
binatioipka^ The addition of the otiher dements (Al, Bo, etc*) at moderate concentrations 
to nonpkrified or purified Solutioin eonta^hiag optimum amounts of iron, manganese, and 
aino failed to give signiflcRtni increase^ in miat weight. Nickel and cobalt wore toxic, even 
at low concentrations. ' , # , 

Nigral Infection. Ahmin C. Braun and James John¬ 

son. Periods of high sol} «n9 f ^^pheric moisture in Wisconsin in 1938 permitted field 
observation of Wter-soak<|d roeuUing from internal pressure. This condition 

was peen on many plaMt tobacco seed-beds especially a close relation was 

found between the amount of water-ssoakihg and the extent of natural infection 
and invasion with Baoteri/^rt^ anfp^tym. Water-soaking can be induced experimentally by 
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placing heavily watered potted plants at 100 per cent relative humidity. Under such con¬ 
ditions 42 out of 51 plant species were water-soaked. Often only small areas water-soahed, 
but frequently as much as 30 per cent of the leaf area was affected. Tomatoes sometimes 
showed water-soaking in ten minutes but most species required 2 hours or more. The rate 
and extent of water-soaking is influenced by the salt concentration of the soil, apparently 
because of its effect on the osmotic value. Potassium nitrate added to the soil in proper 
concentrations not deleterious to plant growth inhibited water-soaking to a striking degree 
as compared to control plants, suggesting a possible preventive measure against disease. 
Experimentally, Bacterium angulatum invaded a water-soaked leaf for a distance of 3 
incmes from a single point of infection in a period of 30 hours. 

Two Vutinct Viruses from the Mosaic Complex in Lilium longiflorum, Philip 
Brierley. Prom typical flecked mosaic Easter liliqs, a virus of the cucumber mosaic 
group may be isolated in cucumber, from which it may bo inoculated into tobacco, lily, 
etc., and recovered by the usual rubbing methods. Inoculations from flecked lilies into 
tulips produce mottling and flower breaks in the following season. No symptoms are 
produced on inoculating cucumber from such broken tulips, but inoculation from these 
tulips to lily seedlings produces mottling in 10 days. Inoculations from strongly mottled 
Easter lilies without fleck symptoms product breaking in tulips, but no symptoms in 
cucumber. Inoculations from symptomless Easter lilies (except seedlings) also produce 
breaking in tulips, but no symptoms in cucumber. Host-range inoculations have thus 
far failed to reveal any common host other than lilies for the cucumj^er and tulip com¬ 
ponents of lily mosaic. Lihum formosamtm seedlings, inoculated by the usual rubbing 
technique, develop distinct mottling in response to the tulip component, or components, in 
10 days ; mottling is less distinct in response to the cucumber component. The cucumber- 
mosaic strain (similar to Price’s) and the strong mottle virus (related to McWhorter’s 
latent virus of lily) differ in properties also. 

Marsh Spot of F(as Caused by Manganese Deficiency. Helena L. G. de Brtiyn. 
Two series of water and sand cultures of different pH and containing different quantities 
c" nanganese sulphate proved that manganese deficiency really causes the necrosis of pea|^ 
kfxo.^'n as marsh spot Carefully washed quartz sand, distilled water, and salts of analytic 
grade«re used. *1 cultures of pH about 8.2 did not produce a single ripe pod without, 
mangiik.se; thej ^ m*. oed 90 per cent diseased peas with 2.5 or 5 mg. manganese sulphate 
per pot, but only 2 per cent with 15 mg.; those of pH about 6.3 developed pods even with¬ 
out any manganese sulphate. Of these and of those grown with 0.05 or 0.1 mg. of man¬ 
ganese sulphate per pot, 98 i)er cent had marsh spot; with 2 mg. per pot, only 5.5 per cent 
had it. The more alkaline water cultures without or w^ith, 0.025, 0.05, or 0.1 mg. man¬ 
ganese sulphate per liter produced no seeds, or 100 per cent diseased peas; with 1 mg., 20 
per cent. The more acid solutions without, or with, 0.025 or 0.05 mg. also produced no 
seeds or 100 per cent marsh spot; with 0.5 mg., all peas were healthy. Naturally, more 
manganese sulphate is needed in the more alkaline solutions than in the more acid ones 
to produce healthy i oas. 

Daedalea unieolor on Maples and Other Hardwoods, W. A. Campbell. Daedalea 
unicolor, usually considered a saprophyte, causes butt and trunk rots, generally associated 
with cankers of sugar and red maples in New England. It occurs less frequently on yel¬ 
low and white birdies and roadside elms. It is most prevalent on trees of sprout origin 
and infects vigorous dominant trees as often as suppressed. Infection is most common 
through dead stub'^ r*** dead stems of multiple-stem clumps. Boadside trees are infected 
through wounds and sunscald areas. The rot is yellowish in the early stages and white, 
soft in the advanced stage. The fungus rots the stem center faster than the sapwood 
margin, but eventually it grows outward through the sapwood apparently killing the 
cambium and causing a pronounced canker, with each yearly extension marked by faint 
to prominent callusing. It may fruit extensively on the cankered surface, but trees usu¬ 
ally break over from the weakening effect of the rot before it fruits. In that case it 
fruits profusely on the down trunk and dead snag. At times D, unidolor may kill infected 
trees by girdling. In a sprout clump it spreads readily from stem to stem eventually 
killing all. If sprouts are connected only at ground level, it spreads through the living 
sapwood at the base of the stems. 

Sterile Conics of Polyporua glomeratus and Associated Canlcers, W. A, ^^Pampbell 
and Boss W. Davidson. Sterile conks or knots of fungus tissue were studied on a num¬ 
ber of beech trees at several localities in New England during the past summer. They 
had formed on cankered areas where no branch stub or injury occurred, at branch stubs 
surrounded by cankered areas, or, in still other cases, at branch stubs with no associated 
cankers. Normal fruiting bodies of the fungus were never found on living trees, but 
many cultures obtained from the sterile conks and from associated decay were uniformly 
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in maetoscopie and uicroscopie eharacteristies^ were the same as stock cul¬ 
tures piwrioiislj obtained from normal sporophores of Polyporua glofMratus, No attempt 
y m p ftde to determine the percentage of be^h trees infected with this fungus, but trees 
bea ring c ankers and sterile conks were found, on dissection, to be extensively decayed. 
In snmal stands ef red maple a high proportion of the trees, most of which were cank¬ 
ered, were infected with P. glomeratus. Cankers are often an indication of infection of 
red maple by this fungus, but sterile conks are absent or so inconspicuous as to be un¬ 
noticed. It Jss apparent that normal fruiting bodies develop only after infected trees die 
or are brcdten over by wind. They form on the outside of the bark of the dead snags or 
njLore commonly on the fallen trunks. 

Pffeot of Temperatvre on Infection and Development of Eight Physiologic Paces of 
Puooinia graminis tntici on Wheat Seedlings, Bobert C. Caqsell. Baces 11, 21, 34, 36, 
88, 49, 56, and 59 of Puocvnia gtamvnxs iritici produced no uredla on wheat seedlings in¬ 
oculated, incubated, and kept at 2° C., although flecks appeared within 21 to 30 days. 
Only races 38, 49, 56, and 59 survived for 30 days at 2° C. Race 38 alone survived in 
the host for 86 days at 2° C. and later continued to produce pustules on the host in the 
peenhouse. At a slightly higher temperature, race 56 thrived much better than race 38. 
In comparative tests between races 86 and 66 on Ceres wheat, the greatest difference 
seemed to be in the amount of infection at different temperatures. Race 36 caused the 
heaviest infection at moderate to low temperatures, while race 56 caused the heaviest in¬ 
fection at moderate to high temperatures. Race 15 survived 14 days at an average tem¬ 
perature of 39.6® C. and a maximum of 55.0® C. Mycelial survival has been observed in 
the host for 85 days at low temperatures, and for 42 days at high temperatures. 

(Cooperative investigations, U. S. Department of Agriculture and the Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station.) 

Effect of Temperature on TJrediospore Germination and Germ Tube Development of 
■Five Physiologio Paces of Puocima graminis tritici. Robert C. Cassell. A study was 
made of the effect of temperature (2®, 9®, 20®, and 30® C.) on germination of urediospores 
and development of germ tubes ef races 11, 34, 36, 38, and 56 of Puocinia graminis tritici. 
In general, 20® was most favorable, followed in order by 9®, 30®, and 2°. However, the 
races did not all behave alike. Spores of race 34 germinated better than those of the 
other races over a wide range of temperature, but germ tube growth was poorest at 20° C., 
the general optimum. Qerm tubes of race 66 developed faster than those of all others at 
20® 0., closely followed in this respect by races 11 and 38. In the basis of urodiospore 
germination, race 36 was one of those best adapted to high temperatures and was only 
partially tolerant to cold; race 66 was next to 36 in its ability to develop at high tem¬ 
peratures and was the least adapted to cold; and races 38 and 11 were best able to tolerate 
low temperatures. 

(Cowerative investigations, IT. S. Department of Agriculture and Minnesota Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station.) 


Source of Leaf-rust Inoculum for Fall Infection of Wheat, K. Starr Chester. 
Wheat leaf rust in Oklahoma might conceivably oversummer: (1) in volunteer wheat or 
grasses, (2) as urediospores in the soil, or (3) in the alternate host, Thalictrum spp. All 
seem unlikdy as major sources of fall inoculum, because: (1) very little leaf rust was 
found on grains and grasses from June to November 1938, (2) the urediospores do not 
appear to be adapted to withstand the extreme fluctuations of temperature and moisture to 
which the soil is exposed during these months, and (3) leaf rust has never been collected 
on Thalictrum in Oklahoma. Results from airplane spore traps indicate that the prin¬ 
cipal source of fall inoculum is air-bome urediospores. North winds in late October were 
heavily laden with leaf rust urediospores (160,000 spores per 1,000 acre feet). The sam¬ 
ples also showed an abundance of synut spores, but cpntsAi^.relalively few types of spores 
that might have been produced locally at that time'of'year f and this, in the light of our 
knowledge of air drift, Implies tbift thO^re storms ha^ not originatod in the Southwest. 
It appears the most likely en^nMiion that the fa^ mlmi k inleeM mainly by uredio- 
sp^i;^ produced in the most hpvthetn i^opons. 

Seat Treatment^ Xooai* jKor Gmttol. K. Staw Chester and Max 

Cress, a gene^ rOQt^^t in a large Ibeust nursery raised the question of 


salvage thfbimliwit 
at h|hxioa8 teSptottn 
anCokra, tomato, and^l 
flfst noted ^^ontrlg 
suecesofifl dk^fesiim 
F., in 12 minutes at IL, 
observed in treee 


200 %ell-infeiled seedling trees were heated in water 
intervals. Each was then planted in sterilized soil, 
plahted in t^e soil surrounding each tree. Elnots were 
,ti Riftor 2$ days* Final rea^ngs (38th day) showed 
1 injmy to^«i 0 trees in 30 minutes at 118®, 320®, and 122® 
'^1 ana in fl^ioinutes at 122®. Beginnings of injury were 
mt 80 nteites). At or below 116® (30'), 118® 
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(120, and 120° (50 tie indicator plantt allowed infeatation. TreatiM at 120 (or 80 
probably prove the most serviceable procedure vfith blac^ locust, since It allows a fairly nide 
margin of safety. Trees so treated did not reinfest themselves, but did eontiatte to produce 
root nodules in sterilized soil. The heated trees were somewhat more vigorous than im- 
heated checks. Trees heated at 130° to 160° produced small vegetative shoots that 
quickly died, evidently because water and foodstuffs contained in the stems were exhausted. 

Fungicidal Studies with Special Beference to the Vegetable Oils, E. E. an4 

H. H. Foster. In studies conducted with the blue mold of tobacco, Peronospord tahaoindt 
it has been found that oils differ widely in their fungicidal valuer Emulsified and applied 
as sprays, Eucalyptus, pine, paraffine, chaulmoogra, castor, palm, cocoanut, olive, and beef- 
tallow oils were ineffective or very slightly effective. Cotton, com, rapeseed, linseed, pea¬ 
nut, sesame, tung, cod-liver, and sperm oils had marked fun^cidal value. The fung^dal 
value of the better oil emulsions was increased by the addition of copper as Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture, basic copper sulphate, copper resinate, copper oxychloride, ana cuprous oxide. Best 
results were obtained with cuprous oxide. The fungicidal value of the oil-copper combllia- 
tion was further increased under some conditions by the addition of benzol, xylol, and 
paradiehlorbenzene. « 

White Boot Bot of Apple Trees {Corticiwm galacHnum), J. S. Cooley and Boss W. 
Davidson. A rather virulent apple-root rot seems to have escaped notice since 1902, when 
Von Schrenk referred it to Thelephora galaotina Fr. (now a jrynonym for Cortioum galac- 
tinum) . Affected trees rapidly succumb, but evidence so far indicates that the disease is not 
highly contagious. Trees inoculated with a single-spore culture as they were transplanted 
showed 100 per cent infection, but inoculated trees, undisturbed in the nursery, have shown 
no more than 50 per cent infection. The surface of affected roots is covered with a dense 
weft of fungus mycelium. The bark of the root and finally the cambium and wood are pene¬ 
trated and killed in irregular patches. When the bark is removed, these areas appear as 
lighter spots with darker borders. This symptom may be still further intensified if tbe host 
develops callus tissue around the killed areas, giving a knotty and warty effect. Eventu¬ 
ally, the entire root is killed. The fruiting stage of the fungus (hymenium) is white in 
the early stages end later turns to a buff or ochracoous color. It is formed in cavities in 
the soil around * sted roots or occasionally about the root collar of affected trees. Plants 
of dewberry, blackberry, Japanese wineberry, dogwood, Lychnis alba, and sumac have bemi 
found infected when growing near apple trees having the disease. 

The Hawkeshury Watermelon, a Promising Wilt-resistant Variety, Harold T. Cook 
and T. J. Nugent. Further trials with the Ilawkesbury watermelon in 1938 depEionstrated 
that it is a suitable wilt-resistant variety for commercial use. In heavily contaminated 
soil in the greenhouse four strains of the Hawkesbury variety averaged 17.3 per cent seed¬ 
ling wilt as compared with 52.2 per cent for the Leesburg, 81.8 per cent for the Owens 
Grey and 74.3 rer cent for the Tom Watson variety. Under commercial conditions ^e 
Hawkesbury produced melons that averaged 35 pounds in wei^g^t and some of which 
weighed as much as 45 pounds. Total sugars averaged 8.7 per cent and in some mdons 
ran as high as 9.7 per cent. The melons grown in the experimental plot were smaller, 
because of less favorable growing conditions, but corresponded to those grown under com¬ 
mercial conditions in other characteristics. They were oblong in shape and light greenish 
gray in color with fine dark green veins. The rind Was f to 1 inch thick and extremely 
tough. The flesl) was pink to deep jpink or red in color, tender, sweet, and free of white 
heart. A survey showed that a majority of the growers who tried the Hawkesbury this 
year foimd it suitable for their use. 


Two Years Experiments in the Control of Cherry Leaf Spot (Cocoortygoes hlemalis). 
Bobebt H. Daines. Experiments were conducted in New Jersey during the dkowlng sea¬ 
sons of 1937 and 1938 in which the following fungicides were compared for the control^ 
cherry leaf spot (Coccomyces hiemalis); lime sulphur, lime sulphfir plus alipninuin sulphate 
and Ume; wettable sulphur; wettable sulphur plus orthex; 1-3-50 and Bordeaux 

mixtures, made with high calcium and high magnesium lime; 1-3-50 Bordeaux plus metallic 
zinc; home-made and commercial copper phosphates, with and without bentonite; coposil, 
with and without orthex; Z-0; Cupro-K; oxo-bordeaux; basicop, copper hydro 40; orchard 
spray 34 plus zinc sulphate; cuprodde 54; and aluminum sulphate and luatliK Most of the 
commercial coppers mentioned above were used with and without li^. J^^Ssse tests the 
copper fungicides gave more satisfactory control of leaf spot tlyan did the sulphurs. 
Aluminum sulphate and lime plus lime sulphur was somewhat better than Hme stdphutf^^ 
alone, and wettable sulphur plus orthex was much better wettable sulfur alon^v 
During wet periods, some of the copper fungicides gave considerable h^ury, 
vhere lime was omitted. Lack of injury in some cases was elplainable by pooMdhosive 
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properties of the fungicide. Fungicidial efficiency and adhesive properties of the coppers 
were generally correlatable. Bordeaux mixture in any combination produced considerable 
injury to cherries. 

A Study of the Yellow Mosaics of Potato. T. P. Dykstra.i Pseudo-net-nccrosis 
virus secured from Holland, and tuber blotch virus obtained from Ireland were found to 
be identical. Tubers from infected plants showed internal patch-like necrosis. Aucuba 
xaosaic pxoduced only a variegated type of mottling in American potato varieties, but 
caused considerable foliar necrosis in the English variety, British Queen. An unknown 
disease received from Canada and tentatively designated as Canada-Streak, produced severe 
foliar necrosis in addition to a yellow mottling on the lower and middle leaves of every 
variety tested. Serological and protective studies proved it to be a necrotic strain of 
Aucuba mosaic. The thermal inactivation point, longevity in vitro, and the reaction to 
different pll values of the above named viruses were very similar. Calico produced irregu¬ 
lar to cream-color spots on the leaves of infected pptato and pepper plants. Tubers from 
diseased calico plants did not show any internal symptoms. Infected potato and pepper 
plants failed to protect against infection of any of the other above mentioned viruses. On 
the basis of the results secured, it appears that pseudo net-necrosis, Aucuba mosaic and 
Canada-Streak arc closely related, whereas there is no relationship between this group and 
Calico. 

Tripsacum dactyloides, Another Native Host of Aplanohacter siewarii, Cuarlotte 
Elliott and Alice L. Egbert. (Submitted by title.) 

Psorosis in Belation to Other Virns-lihe Pffects on Citrus. IT. S. Faw(’ETT. Eecent 
studies have revealed that a number of trunk, branch, and fruit effects in citrus, formerly 
described as different diseases, are associated with symptoms on young growing leaves that 
so far have not been distinguished from each other nor from the young leaf symptoms 
associated with true psorosis. Experiments have shown that the young leaf symptoms of 
each of these effects may bo transmitted by budding, as m case of i)sorosi8. This would 
indicate the occurrence of a group of strains of one virus or a variety of closely related 
viruses, all of which may have a similar effect on the young leaf, but each having a differ¬ 
ent effect on some other tissues of the plant. The different effects presenting this same 
symptom in young leaves, in California, are psorosis A, psorosis B, concave gum disease, 
blind pocket, corky bark, and crinkly leaf. Since certain symptoms of psorosis A and B 
on mature loaves and fruit are similar to zonate chlorosis and cyclosis in Brazil, and some 
types of leprosis in Florida, Argentine, and Brazil, and concentric ring blotch in South 
Africa, these also are suspected to be related virus diseases. 

Early Planting, an Aid m the Control of Onion Smut. E. L. Felix. Partial and 
sometimes marked control of onion smut is obtained in the Elba, New York, muck section 
by sowing the crop very early (usually, March 20 to April 5), as soon as the season per¬ 
mits. Onion seed germinates at a slightly lower soil temperature than smut infection 
occurs. The minimum temperature for onion seed germination and growth is about 8“ C., 
and that for smut growth and infection, about 10° C. Prevailing soil temperatures of 8° 
to 13° C. during preemerggice appreciably decrease smut. Maximum temperatures, rang¬ 
ing mostly from 8° to 10° C. in the top inch of soil, reduce smut in the greenhouse and 
field from 60 to 78 per cent of that occuning at the optimum temperatures of 15° to 20° C. 
Very early planting is suggested as a supplement to the regular method of control with 
formaldehyde, particularly in fields with a comparatively small amount of smut. Early 
planting of onions is conducive to large yields, aside from reductiem of smut, although 
somewhat greater risk from wind injury is incurred. Late plantings, when the soil tem¬ 
perature exceeds the optimum foi infection, decreases smut moio erratically because of 
frequent drops in tom])eraturo, especially at night. 

Yield Beduction hy Lime Sulphur on Apple Trees. , Dc^ald Folsom. In a young 
McIntosh apple orchard in Maine, 338 trees were studied ft>r 11 years in 45 plots replicated 
in 6 series. The series have received respectively* (1) dry llmo-sulphur spray every 
year; (2) lead art®iate 8 years^and dry spray 3 years; (8) minimm of lead 

arsenate for leaf-chewing insects | (4) fine^ulpf^or spraj»; (5) sulphur dust. The 
corresponding average trunk giriiis attained are ^5.5, 35.7, 35^9, 36.7, and 35.0 cm., which 
gives a range of only 5 per cent ivith tfce fiite-sulphip- spray and sulphur dust at the ex¬ 
tremes. The corresponding yield per tree in 1938 were 11, 18, 34, 43, and 47 lb., 
and, in 1933 to 1938, inslusive, |r» 65, 78,104, and 128 lb. The 50 per cent reduction, 

in yield rate to date, by limf»-i»apkur i^faying as compared with sulphur spraying and 
dusting, is highly significant, according to statistical analyses of plot and tree data. 

1 Associate Pathologist, Division of Fiuit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, B. P. I. 
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Immunisation of Sugarcane as a Basis for Determining Validity of Virus Classifica¬ 
tion, I. L. Forbes. On the basis of symptoms produced, several strains of sugarcane- 
mosaio virus have come to be recognized in Louisiana. In a series of inoculation experi¬ 
ments during 1937 and 1938 it has been found that one mosaic virus may give rise to 
different symptoms on different hosts, that different cane varieties do not have equal 
susceptibility to the same virus and that the presence of one virus within a host may 
immunize the host against infection from subsequent inoculation. Moreover, some mosaic 
viruses fail to immunize the host against subsequent infection by certain other viruses. 
It follows that immunity studies afford a convenient means of checking the validity of 
virus classifications based upon symptoms alone. 

Production of Setae hy Colietoirichum falcaium in Culture, I. L. Fobbes. So far 
as is known, the red-rot fungus, Colletotrichum falcaium^ has not been observed previously 
to produce setae in artificial culture. During the course of preliminary experiments de¬ 
signed to test the antagonism of Trichoderma and Actinomyces isolates to C, falcaium it 
was noted that setae were produced abundantly by the anthracnose fungus in the region 
in which Trichoderma came in contact with C, falcatum. These observations were made 
on 14-day bean-agar cultures. 

Effect of Environment on Metabolism of Tomato Plant as Belated to Development of 
Blossom-end Rot of the Fruit, A. C. Foster. Extensive growth and chemical composi¬ 
tion data were collected from 8 crops of tomatoes grown under controlled greenhouse con¬ 
ditions involving differences in soil moisture, soil nutrition, air temperature, light dura¬ 
tion, and the interrelation and interaction of these environmental components, any one of 
which may become a limiting factor to normal plant growth. The data suggest that the 
factors affecting the devcdopinent of blossom-end rot are far more complex than is usually 
recognized. High-carbohydrate plants had the largest percentage of the disease when 
grown under short-day conditions; high-nitrogen plants were very susceptible to the dis¬ 
ease under long-day conditions; soil moisture at 70 per cent of saturation was optimum 
for vegetative growth and also for the dist'ase; super})hosphate had a marked effect in 
reducing the incidence of the disease; the rate of transpiration or water requirement 
apparently had no relation to the disease as it a])peared at both extremes of high and low 
transphation when otHr Conditions were favorable for its appearance; any one component 
of the environmenfai complex may become a limiting factor to the normal activity of all 
others and i)romote conditions favorable to the disease. 

Physico-Clumical Studies on the Tobacco-Mosaic Virus Protein, Vernon L. Framp- 
TON. A new viscometer has been devised that may be* used in viscosity determinations 
under pressure gradients as low as 15 dynes per cc. This viscometer has been used in 
physico-chemical studies on the tobacco-mosaic virus protein. It has been observed that 
at higher rates of shear the protein sols approximately follow Poiseuille^s law, but at 
lower rates of shear, the sols show a rather striking anomaly. This anomaly has been 
observed at all concentrations of virus i)rotein used, and at several pH values of the buffer 
solutions. Viscosity studies also have been made of the virus i)rotein dispersed in urea 
and glycine solutions. The anomalous behavior of the protein in dilute aqueous solutions 
of electrolytes and the results from diffusion studies indicate that the chemically prepared 
virus protein is not molecularly dispersed in these aqueous soliffions, but that the protein 
particles are in reality aggregates. 

The Fungicidal Activity of Phenothiazine and Some of its Oxidation Derivatives, 
M. C. Goldsworthy and E. L. Green. Several years of experimental work at the U. S. 
Horticultural Station at Beltsville, Maryland, have demonstrated that phenothiazine, used 
at the rate of 2 lb. to 50 gal. of water, with or without adjuvants, is of value as an orchard 
spray against apple scab. Laboratory studies show that it is also toxic against the peach 
brown rot and apple bitter-rot organisms. Laboratory studies of the oxidation deriva¬ 
tives, phenothiazine-sulphoxide, phenothiazone, and thionol, indicate ^hat the active prin¬ 
ciple of phenothiazine is phenothiazone, and that phenothiazone is toxic in dilutions as 
low as 2.5 p.p.m. by volume of water. Limited phytocidal studies show that the material 
may be safely applied to pear, apple, plum, cherry, grape, rose, lilac, and bean foliagd. 
Peach foliage is slightly injured by the treatments. 

Fusarium Species Associated with Diseases of Cereals in Manitoba, W. L.‘ Gk)RDON. 
A taxonomic study of the Fusarium species found associated with diseases of cereals in 
Manitoba was commenced in 1932. Approximately 85 per cent of the collections of dis¬ 
eased basal parts of wheat, oats, barley, and rye, made during 1932-35, yielded Fusarium 
species. The 12 species and 9 varieties of Fusarium isolated represented 7 Sections of the 
genus. Bepresentatives of the Sections Boseum, Gibbosum, Elegans and Discolor were 
most frequently isolated. F, avenaceum, F, equiseti, F, oxysporum v. aurantiacum and 
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F. (jttZwofWfn accounted for approximately 90 per cent of the total number of isolations. 
Leayes of durum wheat were found in one instance heavily attacked by F. poae. Infre¬ 
quent isolations from head blight of cereals yielded 6 species of Fusarium belonging to 
the Sections Sporotrichiolla, Discolor, Gibbosum and Roseum. F. poae occurred most fre¬ 
quently. In a general study of fungal invasion of seed samples of wheat and barley, 
FuiaHum species were isolated from approximately 58 per cent of the samples of common 
wheat and barley and 47 per cent of durum wheat. The 10 species of Fusarium isolated 
Jbelon^ed to the Sections Gibbosum, Sporotrichiolla, Discolor, Liseola and Elegans. F. 
seirpi v. acuminatum^ F. equiseti, F. poae and F. culmorum were the most commonly 
isolated species. 

Systemic Brooming of Bohinia Pseudoacacia and Other Virus-like Diseases of Trees, 
Theodore J. Grant. Systemic brooming of black locust has been in the United States 
for at least 70 years and is distributed from southern Pennsylvania south to northeastern 
Georgia and west to southwestern Ohio and Tennessee. The disease has been transmitted 
only by grafting and budding. Symptom expressions range from extreme brooms to mild 
brooms, to vein-cleared leaflets with tapered bases. Infected but healthy-appearing plants 
sometimes develop symptoms when cut back or defoliated. Brooms result from abnormal 
development of normally located buds into short succulent branches bearing greatly reduced 
leaves and leaflets. Development of these axillary buds into branches is accompanied by 
partial defoliation. In dormant stems stored starch is inversely roughly proportional to 
the severity of brooming. Root pieces from visibly diseased trees are less vigorous than 
those from healthy ones. As compared with those of healthy plants, the root systems of 
potted diseased plants were shorter and darker, and had excessive rebranching of rootlets 
that gave the appearance of root brooms. Systemic brooming diseases with somewhat 
similar aboveground symptoms have been found on honey locust, white ash, and black 
wa^ut. Other virus-like symptoms have been found on^Europcan blaclc ash, papaw,' oaks, 
Snd Sophora, “ -- - 

The Fpidemiology of Seed "borne Microorganisms in Cereals, F. J. Greaney and J. E. 
Machacek. a study of grain samples collected from many localities in Manitoba showed 
that kernel infection by fungi is extremely common. This infection was found to arise 
from air-borne spores lodged on the kernels, the percentage of infected kernels depending 
on the stage of host maturity at the time spore showers occurred. The samples difCered 
greatly in the amount of infection; those from adjacent fields showing as much difference 
as those from widely separated localities. Particular attention was given to the develop¬ 
ment of a satisfactory technique for the estimation of kernel infection. Centrifuging seed 
washings and analysing the deposit gave a good estimate of surface contamination, but 
many tests of different disinfectants and culture media were necessary before a combina¬ 
tion good enough to give a satisfactory estimate of internal infection was discovered. It 
was found that many different species of fungi and bacteria infect the seed, while yeasts 
often predominated in the surface flora. To establish the value of each sample for seed 
purposes the percentage of germination and the amount of seedling blight were deter¬ 
mined in autoclaved soil in the greenhouse, as well as under ordinary field conditions. 

Observations on the Supposed Colloidal State of Sulphur in Fused Bentonite Sulphur, 
A. B. Groves. Microscopic examination of dispersing and suspended particles of fused 
bentonite sulphur in water indicates that the major part of the sulphur is not in the col¬ 
loidal state, but actually present in rather largo particles. These observations are sub¬ 
stantiated by sedimentation and extraction technique. All material actually colloidal, 
whether sulphur or bentonite, is quickly precipitated by lime as commonly used in pre¬ 
paring the spray suspension, leaving no colloidal material in the spray after it is ready to 
be applied. 

Particle Sisse of Flementary Sulphur Fungicides, A. % Groves. The size of indi¬ 
vidual sulphur particles of several spray and dnatiiig suljj^htiTS has been closely estimated 
and rwo. »od through the combined twe of photbqaicrograxrha taken at carefully determined 
magnifies uOlfts and double prinling /sdtU an aroAsial screw? gi much greater accuracy than 
that of the best available wi^^ sieves. The ^5 Standard iSeries sieve is much too coarse 
for use in determining p^h in s^j^nr fungicidt^L because it gives no indication 

of actual particle size witn ii‘ (Jpenings. The imitations of the microscope in 

determin'ug the signiflcairt exposure of the individual particles of a sul¬ 

phur fungicide are stich th^t inAurwmMtts made with the microscope are but little more 
accurate than thobe^miade wi ? l|ie methpd reported above. Photomicrographs of 

proprietary sulphurs show a varintioii in the siae of the sulphur particles in these 
products. 
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A Bed Forcing Tomato Besistant to Cladosporium Leaf Mold. E. F. Guba. A red 
tomato for commercial greenhouse culture of satisfactory yield and quality and resistant 
to Cladosporium fulvum has been developed at the Waltham, Massachusetts sub-station 
from original hybrids of Lycoperaicon pimpinellifolivm the resistant parent, and L. escu- 
lentum wieties Success, Belmont, and Break O^Day, and from subsequent crosses of 
progeny of these hybrids, pure lined for resistance, with Waltham Forcing. The new 
tomato, a special selection of the latest hybrids, has been named Bay State. 

The Effect of Various Soil Amendments on the Development of Club Boot (Plasmodio^ 
phora brassicae) of Crucifers. C. M. Haenseler. Soils infested with Flasmodiophora 
brassicae were treated with equivalent weights of several calcium, magnesium, potassium, 
and sodium compounds in dosages equivalent to 1000 and 2000 lb. CaO per acre. Soil pH 
readings were taken at monthly intervals and cabbage grown as test crop. Nontreated 
plots showed 100 per cent very severe clubbing. Perfect control of infection was not 
obtained in any case, but some reduction in infection and marked decrease in plant injury 
were shown on all })lots where the soil pH was maintained at 7.0 or above, regardless of 
whether the corrective used contained potassium, sodium, calcium, or magnesium. Car¬ 
bonates, except sodium, gave better results than oxides or hydroxides. Greatest reduction 
in infection, but serious plant stunting, occurred on sodium carbonate plots. These, with 
pH readings ranging from 7.4 to 8.2, gave 54 to 74 per cent clean and 20 to 35 per cent 
severely clubbed plants. A potassium carbonate plot with pH ranging from 7.2 to 8.5 
showed 32 per cent clean and 57 per cent severely clubbed plants. Carbonates of calcium 
and magnesium produced slightly lower pH readings than carbonates of sodium and potas¬ 
sium and gave only 4 to 7 per cent clean and 59 to 62 per cent severely clubbed plants, but 
showed marked improvement in plant growth. 

Cultural Studies on a Species of Entomophthora from the Apple Leaf Hopper (Typhlo- 
eyba pomaria). J. G. Harrar, L. I. Miller and 8. A. Wingard. Single conidiodpores of 
an Entomophthora species, isolated from diseased apple leaf hoppers, and cultured in egg- 
yolk medium, produced filaments, secondary conidia, hyphal bodies, and resting spores 
(fizygospores). The growth characteristics of the colonies varied with the media on which 
they were grown. I'lns organism is not readily distinguished from the other species of the 
genus Entomoph1h(ro mv means of morphological characters; but when compared, on the 
basis of physiologiv al characters such as fermentation of sugars and protein hydrolysis, 
the forms tested wore found to react differently. These results suggest physiologic criteria 
that might be of value in differentiating the members of the genus Entomophthora. 

Physiologic Baces of the Fungu^ Causing Bean Bust. L. L. Harter. In 3935 the 
occurrence of 2 physiologic races of bean rust (Uromyces phaseoli typied) was established. 
Since then a study has been made of bean-rust material collected or received from various 
parts of the United States and Hawaii. From the collections examined, 13 distinct physio¬ 
logic races have been isolated. No morphological differences between the races can be 
recognized, the differentiation being based wholly on reaction to differential hosts. The 
bean-rust survey has disclosed that two or more physiologic races may occur in a single 
locality the same year, usually with one race predominating in ratios as high as 10 to 1. 
A race that predominated for any given year may not necessarily do so the following year, 
but may become subordinated to another race of a much larger population. There is no 
stability of rust races with respect to geographical locations, the different races shifting 
geographically from year to year. 

Br. W. J. Zaumeyer and Mr, C. F. Andrus have assisted in these investigations. 

The Clonal Variety for Tree Planting: Asset or Liability? Carl Hartley. Forest 
pathologists have long viewed with alarm the planting of pure stands of single species. A 
stand composed of a clonal variety is the pure stand to the nth degree. In forest and shade 
trees a clonal planting is even purer than in orchards, since the former are ordinarily on 
their own roots. The expectation that genetic uniformity will favor the building up of 
specialized strains of parasites is supported by practical experience with such clonal cul¬ 
tures as Lombardy poplar avenues, rubber plantations, fruit trees, roses, potatoes, bananas, 
sugar cane, and the creeping-bent golf-green grasses. A promising attempt to grow Nor¬ 
way poplar in Ohio for pulp has been frustrated by a specialized bark fungus. Other re¬ 
cent examples are cited. To utilize hybrid vigor or other desirable qualities in species in 
which they are most easily obtained by vegetative propagation, and yet have ^lanilngs that 
can adapt themselves both to disease attack and to varied local conditions, it is proposed 
that mixtures of desirable clones be employed rather than blocks or avenues of a single 
clone. 

Yellow Cuprous Oxide as a Fungicide of Small Particle Size. J. W, Heubeboer and 
J. G. Horsfall. Three types of cuprous oxide powders with a color gradation from 
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purple through red to yellow as the particle size diminished were laboratory-tested for 
^ngicidal value and greenhouse- and field-tested for seed- and foliage-protective value. 
The order vf magnitude for fungicidal value for the 3 types was 1, 2, and 8, respec¬ 
tively, and the dosage by weight for maximum seed-protective value on peas in the green¬ 
house and climate laboratory was 1, i, and i per cent, respectively. At i per cent dosage 
on peas in the field, emergence was 74 and 82.4 per cent, respectively, for the red and 
yellow types. The order of magnitude of foliage-protective value against rose black spot 
in the field was 1 and 3 for the red and yellow types. With equivalent copper concentra¬ 
tions on tomatoes the number of loaves per plant killed by Alternaria, 35 days after the 
last application, was 129, 84, 63, and 39 for the nonsprayed and the 3 types, respectively. 
Likewise, the percentage infected fruit was 9.9, 7.7, 6.6, and 1.1. Where tenacity was not 
involved the percentage of dead leaves was 66, 47, and 34 for the nonsprayed and the red 
and yellow types. 

Bed Leaf Disease of Grapes in California Cured by Coniroiling Mites, Wm. B. 
Hewitt, H. E. Jacob, E. L. Proebsting, and J. F. Lamiman. A destructive type of red 
leaf disease occurs in many vineyards in California. It usually appears by midsummer as 
a red coloration of the leaf tissue between the primary veins, causes partial to complete 
defoliation by late summer, followed by a weak development of new terminal leaves. Fruit 
often fails to mature or shrivels, causing a partial to complete loss. Heavy fertilization 
with potassium sulphate and trunk injections of manganese, copper, iron, magnesium, 
uranium, arsenic, and zinc salts failed to prevent red leaf. A spray of 0.25 per cent 
Selocide (a selenium product) plus 5 lb. of wettable sulphur was applied in July, 1937, 
to a plot of 114 Zinfandcl vines to control the mite, Tefranychvs pactficus. Mite control 
was obtained and red-leaf development checked. In 1938 spray applications of Selocide 
or ammonium polysulphidc gave control of red leaf. Applications of selenious acid to 
pruning wounds failed to control the disease. Another type of red leaf in the same vine¬ 
yards fistinguishod by a more intense red ; complete vein coloration has failed to respond 
to the above treatments. 

A Transmissible Disease of Grapevines, Wm. B. Hewitt. During the past 5 years a 
destructive disease has become increasingly worse in the vineyards of some of the grape- 
growing districts of California. Losses have ranged up to 30 per cent of the vines. The 
symptoms are similar to those of the so-called California vine disease described by Newton 
B. Pierce in 1892. Symptoms vary somewhat with the varieties. On the variety Emperor 
the leaves show a dark green veinbanding and a puckering of the tissue betw^een the veins. 
The vinos usually die the season following the first appearance of leaf symptoms. On the 
variety Eibier, there are no distinct leaf symptoms. The vinos wilt and dry up in mid- 
and late summer, usually with a heavy crop. In early fall most varieties show dying of 
loaf margins and tissues between the large veins. In late summer some of the canes show 
a dying back from the tips, and the uiikilled portions of the cane mature only in irregular 
dark brown patches. The fruit often becomes soft or may shrivel and dry up. The disease 
has been transmitted only by root grafting and by budding. 

Internal Baric Necrosis of Delirious Apple, a Phystogenic * * Boron-deficiency * * Dis¬ 
ease, E, M. Hildebrand. The work of Berg (1934) and others indicates that “internal 
bark necrosis “ is not a pathogenic disease. Its physiogenic nature was first reported by 
Young and Winter (1937). The present paper gives confirmatory evidence. In sand 
culture on full nutrient solution minus boron, Delicious trees showed stunting, rosette, 
bronzing of terminal leaves, internal bark necrosis, and dieback. This solution plus boron 
(1 p.m.m.) gave vigorous growth. Less boron (^ p.m.m.) gave abnormal growth in which 
the shoots were smaller in diameter and so limber as to i)re(*lude upright growth. Apple 
seedlings showed striking boron-deficiency symptoms. The lag in symptom development 
on McIntosh indicates that its boron-requirement threshold is different from and loss exact¬ 
ing than that for Delicious. The presence of diseased Deliciousn^terplants in a healthy Mc¬ 
Intosh orchard supports this observation, In preliminary experiments borax applied to the 
soil in April greatly reduced bark symptoma «« young Delicimw and, simultaneously, stimu¬ 
lated ^ vigorous growth. Boron-deijoieil^f symptom^ appear as spherical necrotic 
areas in tSe phloem. Meristeniailte activity it #tS^lated sPiiOut the fibers of the poricycle. 
Hyperplasia is followed b/. h^osia, the oeHs dying prog^fessively from the inside out. 
The affected areas enla^ ge ainl iii|uiuly )oin neighboring areah, causing elevations on the 
bark surface, the first external 

Two Fungi (JTglsa leui^. <|fi4 V, gineta) Besides Brown Bot (Sclerotinia fructi- 
cola) Prominently tnvolvcdl eg Complex, E. M. Hildebrand. In recent 

years measures, ordi/iarily adoqnal^ for brown-rot control, have repeatedly failed in com¬ 
batting the increasingly troublomiir peach^eanker complex in northern United States and 
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Canada. Isolations from cankers collected in New York at monthly intervals from March 
to November have yielded 3 parasitic fungi. These, named in order of incidence, are 
Valsa leucostoma, V. cinctaf and Sclerotinia fructicola, their approximate percentages 
being 57, 40, and 3. All 3 fungi produced cankers at some time during the year by wound 
inoculations. Brown-rot cankers resulted only between June and October. Conversely, 
V, cincia was apparently infective only during the dormant season from October to May. 
F. leucosiorita proved a year-round parasite, and, although less virulent than V, cincta 
during the dormant season, was approximately equally virulent to 8. fructicola during the 
growing season. Under natural conditions the more important inf^tion courts w6re 
pruning wounds; diebacks; dead bud; fruit spurs and pedicels; mechanical, crotch, winter, 
borer, and other injuries; leaf scars and lenticels. Cankers produced by the brown-rot 
fungus commonly heal more readily than the others. This may explain why the VaUa 
fungi are so largely responsible for the perennial type of canker now prevalent in New 
York. 

Delayed Spraying of Tomaioca, J. G. Horsfall and J. W. Heuberger. Quadrupli¬ 
cate tomato plats were sprayed weekly in 1938 with Bordeaux and red cuprous oxide 
according to 2 schedules: all-season and com^iencing July 28. By mid-September the 
percentage defoliation from Jlternaria solani for the 2 schedules was 36.4 and 30.1 for 
Bordeaux, 30.4 and 29.5 for red cuprous oxide, and 66.4 for nonsprayed. The disease 
index based on 5 as a maximum was 1.74 and 2.51 for Bordeaux, 2.36 and 2.94 for red 
cuprous oxide, and 4.98 for nonsprayed. The yield in tons per acre with its standard error 
was 6.96 ± 0.29 and 7.59 ± 0.84 for Bordeaux, 9.27 ± 0.60 and 8.39 ± 0.26 for red cuprous 
oxide and 7.46 ± 1.00 for the nonsprayed. Four sprays during the last third of the season 
gave essentially equal disease control and yield as 12 sprays during the whole season. 
Commercial growers reported success with 3 delayed sprays. It did not seem necessary to 
spray before the appearance of the first leaf yellowed by blight. In New York State it 
seems that heretofore tomatoes have been sprayed early in the season, when spraying was 
most injurious and least required, and have not been sprayed late in the season, when 
sp^-'^ring was least injurious and most required. 


A Maple Blight i Bhode Island. F. L. Howard and N. Caroselli. A disease of 
Ac(r platanoideSf A , < fo-platanusj A. nigrum, A. ruhrum, and A. saccharnm, has become 
prevalent in Hhodc Island. The leaves of infected branches are fewer and smaller and 
absciss earlier than is the case with those of healthy branches. Added to these external 
symptoms are the successive dying of branches, a reddish ooze or **bloodingfrom small 
fissures in the trunk and scaffold branches, and tlie ultimate formation of trunk cankers. 
Internal symptoms are evident as led dish-brown discolored areas, often with olive-green 
margins, extending from the roots upward to the dying branches. The inner bark, cam¬ 
bium, and from 1 to 10 annual layers of sa])wt)od may be affected in vertical strips vary¬ 
ing from 1 to 10 inches wide. Pockets, in which sap accumulates under pressure, are 
formed at intervals iii the sapwood. Isolations from infected sapwood have consistently 
given d ))ythiaceous fungus the pathogenicity of which is being tested. 


Chemical Control of Nematodes in Tomato Greenhouses, F. L. Howard, F. L. Stark, 
and J. B. Smith. Control of root-knot nematode, Ueterodera martoni, by various chem¬ 
icals was tried in greehouse soil in situ. Chloropicrin and carbon disulphide, applied by 
direct injection, proved superior to aqueous drenches and compared favorably with steam. 
Surface watering afte- injection seemed effective in confining the chemical vapors. Com¬ 
plete eradication of the nematodes was not necessarily the most profitable in tomato pro¬ 
duction, for dosages of chloropicrin, which delayed initial nematode infection until an 
extensive fibrous root system had develojied, were sufficient to produce normal yields. 
Other points of interest noted during the experimentation were (1) that indicator crops 
could be effectively used to forecast subsequent nematode damage, (2) that the amount 
and type of root development were dependent upon the soil treatment, and (3) that the 
control of nematodes was not necessarily directly proportional to the fruit yields obtained. 

• 

Bordeaux Mixture as a Summer Fungicide for Beaches. R. H. Hurt. Four applica¬ 
tions of 3 concentrations of Bordeaux mixture (1--3-100, li-4i-100, and 2-6-100) applied 
to 4-year-old peach trees gave excellent control of scab and brown rot withoii' causing 
injury to either fruit or foliage. It was found that Bordeaux mixture in combination 
with the zinc-lime spray is safer than Bordeaux alone. The above concentrations of 
Bordeaux mixture, liowever, will not prevent arsenical injury on the twigs and leaves of 
the peach tree. Although Bordeaux at the concentrations used was more efficient in the 
control of brown rot, it was somewhat objectionable as a pre-harvest spray because it 
spotted the fruit and had to be removed by brushing. 
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"Removal of Spray Residue with Sodium Hydroxidej Sodium Carbonate, and Acetic 
Acid, B. H. ^UBT. A 3-bath treatment^ with the first bath containing 15 lb. of sodium 
hTdroxide and 15 lb. of sodium carbonate to 100 gal. of water; the second, 5 to 15 gal. 
01 28 per cent acetic acid to 100 gal. of water; and the third, plain rinse water, proved 
very effective in removing heavy residues of lead and arsenic from apples. The higher 
concentration of acetic acid at 110® F. proved fairly effective in destroying mold spores 
on the surface of the apples. Newton Pippin, Winesap, Ben Davis, and York Imperial 
apples were washed with this method without any noticeable injury to the fruit. 

Apparent Localisation of Phony "Disease Virus in the Woody Cylinder, Lee M. 
Hutchins. Numerous attempts have been made to inoculate normal peach trees with 
phony disease by grafting on their roots patches of bark from roots of phony-affected 
trees. A high percentage of the patch-bark grafts made successful unions, but in no case 
was the disease transmitted in this manner. However, as previously reported, when whole 
root sections consisting of both bark and wood from phony-affected trees were grafted 
on roots of normal trees, the disease was transmitted in ^1 cases where growth union 
took place. Therefore, it would appear that the virus of phony disease may be localized 
in the woody cylinder, although this point has not yet been proved by direct inoculation, 
using only the woody cylinder for graft inoculum, because growth unions have not been 
secured in attempted graftage of this nature. In this connection, it is interesting to 
recall that the chemical laboratory test for phony disease gives a positive reaction only 
in the wood, the bark giving no reaction. In research on suspected virus diseases of 
woody plants, it would be advisable to include in the tests graft inoculum consisting of 
both bark and wood, especially in cases where patch-bark grafts give negative results on 
transmission. 

Promising Results of "Heat Treatments for Inactivation of Phony Disease Virus in 
Dormant Peach Nursery Trees, Lee M. Hutchins and John L. Rue. Several series of 
experiments involving hot w^ater-bath treatments of dormant phony-disease-affectod peach 
nursery trees for inactivation of the causal virus were conducted in 1930-1937, inclusive. 
The earlier experiments furnished much information on the time-temperature combinations 
that the trees will survive, but permanent recovery from the disease was not obtained. 
Based on these results, a series of similar experiments was performed in January, 1937, 
in which dormant nursery trees, inoculated with phony disease a year previously and 2 
years old at time of treatment, were completely immersed in hot water. All trees surviv¬ 
ing an immersion of 40 minutes or longer at 48° C. grew normally; and on October 3, 
1938, 20 months after treatment, showed no symptoms of phony disease. Such trees gave 
a negative laboratory test for the disease on the latter date. Trees immersed 35 minutes 
or loss at 48° C. showed typical symptoms of the disease on October 3, 1938, and gave a 
positive laboratory test. Although apparent inactivation of the virus has occurred from 
exposure for 40 minutes or more at 48° 0., the trees are being retained for further 
observation. 

White Rust of Spinach , S, S. Ivanoff. White rust on spinach appeared in epidemic 
form during the 1937-1938 season and caused serious damage in southern Texas. The 
disease appeared in December and spread rapidly until the end of the season, when no 
healthy plants remained in the fields examined. The disease has been known among 
growers for several years, but, heretofore, has caused little damage. The symptoms ap¬ 
pear as white pustules (sori) scattered mainly on the lower surface of the leaf. Yellowing 
and mosaic-like coloration of affected leaves also occurred under some conditions. The 
pathogen probably is Albugo Occidentalis. The conidia aro hyaline. The light to dark- 
brown oospores arc found in abundance within diseased tissue, and their surface is finely 
and shallowly reticulate, appearing pitted. Conidia and oospores appear indistinguishable 
from those of the white-rust pathogen affecting Chenopodium capitatum. About 150 
spinach varieties and strains obtained from various parts of the world were tested for 
resistance to white rust. No immane plants were found, but differences in susceptibility 
were apparent. In the commercisd fle\ds the commonly grown Bloomsdalo Longstanding 
was thore severely affected than Viroflay, Many fields Of Viroflay yielded a normal crop, 
although the plants showed numerous small pustules on the lowermost leaves. 

The Rdation of Copper Fungicides to Lead Arsenate-Lime and Fixed Nicotine-oil 
Sprays, K. iT^KAUOw, M. W. Goodwin and S. L. Hopperstead. The compatibility of 
copper spray msiteigalB With lead arsenate-lime and fixed nicotine-oil sprays was studied 
under field an^abomtorj conditions. All the insoluble coppers gave slightly better finish 
to Jonathan, Btayman, and Lily of Hont apples when used with lead arsenate and lime. 
None of them however, was so effective as Bordeaux mixture in the prevention of arsenical 
injury. Oxo-Bordeaux, cop^ hydro. Compound A, and Cupro K gave commercially satis¬ 
factory control of aroenic^ bum. Ooposil, Basicop, copper phosphate and Z-0 were un- 
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satisfactory in this connection, although in all cases, the injury was less than half as 
severe as the lead arsenate-lime chocks, which lost at least 65 per cent of their leaves by 
harvest time. Excepting the copper phosphate-lime-bentonite spray, insoluble coppers with 
lead arsenate-lime reduced both copper and arsenic residues over Bordoa^ lead arsenate 
sprays or lead arsenate-lime alone. Fixed nicotine almost doubled the residue of any par¬ 
ticular insoluble copper over lead arsenate-lime. All the copper sprays injured fruit and 
sometimes leaves, when used with fixed nicotine without lime. Fruit was often unmarket¬ 
able. Fixed nicotine increased solubility of insoluble coj^pers from 1 to 25 times. Only 
Bordeaux, lime and Oxo-Bordeaux release nicotine rapidly, while the other coppers effect 
its release rather slowly. 

Calomel as a Soil Treatment for the Control of Potato Scab in Michigan, Long Island, 
and New Jersey Soils. Glenn KenKnight. In 1937 scab-infested soil was obtained 
from Long Island and from f^ew Jersey for comparison with local soil in scab studies. 
The soils were stored for several weeks in a dry greenhouse and became contaminated 
with dust from local scab-infested soil before treatments were made. In a pot experi¬ 
ment calomel failed to control scab in any of the 3 soils. In 1938 scabby potatoes as well 
as scab-infested soil were obtained from Long Island for further pot experiments. Fifty 
parts per million of calomel in the soil controlled scab in both Long Island and Michigan 
soils that had been steam-sterilized and infested with Actinomyces from Long Island 
potatoes and soil, and protected fiom dust. Galomel caused an increase in scabbing of 
})otatoes in both Long Island and Michigan soils infested in like manner with Michigan 
scab organisms. In all cases the controls were scabby. Calomel controlled Bhizoctonia 
scurf. 

Spraying Eiperiments for Control of Coceomyces Leaf Spot of Sour Cherry. G. W. 
Keitt and C. N. Clayton. Averaged results from replicated Montmorency plots sprayed 
at Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, in 1938, appear in the following table: 


Trc ^menta 

1 

Percentage defoliation 

Index of 
average 

Aug. 2-4 

Sept. 7-15 

weight 
per fruit 

Untreated 

98 1 

99 

121 

Bordeaux, 6-8-100, 1, 2, 3 

4 ' 

7 

100 

Bordeaux, 0-8-100, 1, 2 

4 

10 

100 

Bordeaux, 6-8-100, 1, 2, 2A, 3 

2 

4 

97 

Bordeaux, 3-4-100, 1, 2, 2A and 6-8-100, 3 
Bordeaux (high magnesium lime), 3-4-100, 1, 2, 
2A and 6-8-100, 3 

2 

6 

99 

2 

4 

104 

Lime sulphur, 1-10, 1, 2, 2A, 3 

44 

66 

109 

Coposil + lime, 2-4-100, i- Orthex, 1-400,1, 2, 2A, 3 

44 

79 

112 

Basi cop + lime, 3-8-100,1, 2, 2A, 3 

24 1 

48 

107 

Cupro-K + lime, 3-0-100, 1, 2, 2A, 3 

67 

88 

109 

Cupro K, 3-100, 1, 2, 2A, 3 

24 , 

52 

110 


a Dates of application were; 1, May 26; 2, June 9; 2A, Juno 23; 3, July 30. Hy¬ 
drated lime, high calcium unless otherwise stated was used. 

Bordeaux mixtures gave superior disease control, but Bordeaux-sprayed fruit was smallest. 
Dilute Bordeaux gave promising results. Subsequent performance of the trees should be 
considered in evaluating those results. 

Stony Pit, a Transmissible Disease of Pears. J. B. Kieniiolz. Stony pit is described 
as a virus disease of pear trees. Gnarled or pitted fruit results at maturity. The tissue 
at the base of the pits generally becomes necrotic or corky and produces numerous 
sclerenchyma cells. A ^^measled^' bark condition is associated with the fruit pitting on 
Bose. In the advanced stage of the trouble, diseased bark resembles that of a mature oak 
tree. The bark symptoms may appear first, either on the stock or on the scion, and may 
not become visible in the other for several years. A faint mottling or a veinlet chlorosis 
of the leaves appears to be associated with stony pit, ^ Other pear varieties have been 
observed that show symptoms similar to those of stony pit on Bose. A decrease in fruit 
pitting, resulting from treatment with zinc, copper, boron, or manganese, was not estab¬ 
lished. The disease was readily transmitted to healthy Bose and Anjou trees from diseased 
Boi^ buds. In most caes the symptoms appeared in the second season. The Bartlett 
variety was found to bo either tolerant or immune by the same method. The disease is 
known to be present in California, Oregon, and Washington. Control measures have not 
been studied. 
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Physiologic Specialisation in Fomes lignosus, Thomas H. Kino. Isolates of 
Fomes lignosus from Malaya and Liberia differed strikingly in cultural characters, in 
growth in certain sugar me^a and at different hydrogen-ion concentrations, and in their 
reaction to soil moisture, soil temperature, soil type, and fertilizers. The Liberian isolate 
is more pathogenic to young plants of Mevea hrasiliensis than the Malayan isolate. Super¬ 
phosphate fertilizer stimulated the growth and pathogenic activity of both isolates while 
ammonium phosphate was inhibitory. 

The Occurrence of Lysis in Certain Crosses of Sphacelotheca sorghi. Thomas 
Laskaris. Chlamydospores produced by crosses between certain haploid lines of 
Sphacelotheca sorghi germinated abnormally, producing promyeolia that disintegrated 
either before or after the formation of sporidia or that were very irregular in shape, with 
swellings and protuberances that finally burst. Chlamydospores from one of these 
lethal’’ crosses were significantly larger than those from normal crosses and produced 
promyeolia and sporidia that averaged 2^ to 3 times the normal size. Some promycelia 
attained a length of 200 p, but failed to form septa and sporidia. Occasional promycelia 
resembled somewhat those of the Tilletiaceae. This tendency to autolysis appears to be 
governed by genetic factors, as it has persisted through 2 chlamydospore generations 
and is characteristic of certain combinations of lines only. 

Some Recent Disease Developments in Forest Tree Nurseries. Dennis H. Latham 
and W, C. Davis. Further evidence has been obtained of the efficiency of crude ortho- 
phosphoric acid in decreasing damping off and in stimulating growth of conifers; similar 
results have been obtained more cheaply by substituting ferrous sulphate for part of the 
acid. Recent observations have failed to confirm the reported increase in the emergence 
of black locust associated with post-sowing treatments with formaldehyde. From results 
on a nursery area treated with large amounts of alkaline sand it appears impracticable 
to restore such soil to a pH on which pine can be successfully grown by heavy application 
of sulphur. Preliminary inoculation tests have failed to establish the parasitism of 
Sclerotium hafaticola associated with serious losses of conifer seedlings in some nurseries 
in the Central and Southeastern States. Cedar blight has caused serious losses in a num¬ 
ber of nurst'ries and has been observed on native red-cedar trees; the effectiveness of 
spraying and roguing for controlling this disease continues dubious. During the current 
season serious winter-storage losses were experienced with black locust and leaf spot 
diseases were widespread. 

Mycorrhisae and Pseudomycorrhtsae on Pines. Dennis H. Latham, K. D. Doak, 
and Ernest Wright. New seedbeds inoculated with similar soil from pine beds in Mis¬ 
souri confirmed the benefit reported from similar inoculations in Australia and elsewhere. 
Ten cubic yards per acre gave a top growth increase of 70 per cent, whereas 5 cubic yards 
gave less than half this increase. The majority of cases of poor growth in the tin i ted 
States are apparently not associated with mycorrhizal deficiency. In Indiana a failure 
that was so associated was more easily corrected by fertilizer than by inoculation. Even 
in new conifer nurseries in the Prairie States, growth is usually satisfactory without 
inoculation. It is, nevertheless, perhaps desirable to inoculate nursery soils lacking 
mycorrhizae, even though growth appears satisfactory, assuming that the planting stock 
produced would then have mycorrhizae, and that this might give it a better chance to 
survive on poor planting sites. The most reasonable supposition on the basis of available 
evidence is that deficiency, or, in some cases, unbalance of mineral nutrients makes the seed¬ 
ling susceptible to invasion by mycorrhizal fungi. Any benefit to the host may be due 
mainly to preventing the development of pseudomycorrhiza^ which, under field conditions, 
involve most non-mycorrhizal short roots and apparently reduce the absorbing surface and 
ability to take up mineral nutrients below that of either mycorrhizae or uninfected short 
roots. 

Further Experiments on the Cause of **Purple’top of Potatoes, J, G. Leach. 

Field experiments have demonstrated that the wilt of potato plants produced in the 
gr( < nhouse by the tarnished plant bng {Lygus praten^) is not identical with the pre¬ 
valent '^purple-top wilt.” Typicalisymptonm of purple-top wilt were produced in 6 of 
8 cages into which were introduced pater lea# lioppers (JMiacrosteles di/visa) taken from a 
variety of plants in n6^i|fe.c Typlepl maptonu appeared in only 1 cage of 11 in which 
tarnished plant hugs w. ps ^d in i§ of 11 flpd:©s into which no insects were intro- 

du'^^d. These results, toother with circumstantial evidence, indicate that the disease 
may be aster yellows, Imt" experiments are necessary. Purple-top wilt was not 

transmitted at such the tubers; but the tuber progeny of plants affected with the 

disease were much Lnss >^l^rous than the progeny of healthy plants. Tubers from plants 
affected with purple-top wil+ i#ere no more subject to spindling sprout than tubers from 
healthy plants. 
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Influence of Moisture and Other Factors on the Efficiency and Safety of Sugar-"beet- 
seed Treatment, L. D, Leach and B. R. Houston. Largo scale experiments in central 
California indicate that damping off of sugar beets usually can be controlled by seed 
treatment with Ceresan or red oxide of copper. Occasional cases of mercury injury in 
strip plantings in growers^ fields necessitated the identification of the factors involved. 
Storage of small lots of treated seed in cloth bags, under diy conditions, for 12 months 
did not reduce germination nor vigor of seedlings. Applications of organic mercury 
compounds considerably in excess of that necessary for maximum efficiency produced 
no injury when the seed was planted under ideal conditions. Low moisture content of 
soils exerted little influence. Saturation of Ceresan-troated seed with water and subse¬ 
quent storage in air-tight containers for 1 or 3 days produced signifleant injury. Under 
such conditions over dosage of the dust increased the hazard. Addition of 10 per cent 
moisture to treated seed, subsequently stored for 10 days before planting, retarded 
germination and produced stunted seedlings. Addition of 6 per cent moisture and con¬ 
finement for 30 days resulted in injury to part of the seedlings, whereas 2 per cent added 
moisture was non-injurious. 

Practical Application of Indexing for Sclcrotivm rolfsii Infection on Sugar Beets 
and Some Modifying Conditions, L. D, Leach and B. R. Houston. Soil samples have 
been collected from 6,333 acres intended for sugar-beet planting during the past 3 
seasons. The samples have been washed through a series of screens, the sclerotia recov¬ 
ered, and their germin ability determined by methods previously described. Viable popu¬ 
lations determined in this manner provided a basis for predicting the amount of infection 
a growi*r was likely to suffer if a sugar-beet crop was subsequently planted. Among 14 
fields that yielded no sclerotia, 7 showed no infection on subsequent crops, and 5 others 
suffered less than 1 i^er cent loss. Samples from 11 fields showed a population greater 
than 100 viable sclerotia per square foot and all except 4 showed losses of over 10 per cent. 
These 4 fields all received heavy applications of nitrogenous fertilizers. Experiments 
have repeatedly demonstrated that apifiications of over 100 lb. of nitrogen jjer aero will 
redu'‘e the percentage of infection by approximately half. Fields that suffer after planting 
froii high water table, «>eepage, or over-irrigation without adequate drainage almost in- 
vauably show more diso^i ' than was anticipated. Likewise, a high percentage of doubles 
or multiply beets wi'l i . increase the amount of disease. 

A Bacterial Wilt of Lesptdesa, C. L. Lefebvre, T. T. Ayers and 11. W. Johnson. 
In the summer of 1937 an apparently hitherto unreported bacterial wilt of annual 
lespedeza {L(f>pedcca stipulacfa and L. stmaia) was observed to bo causing considerable 
defoliation and death of infected plants at Arlington Experiment Farm, Arlington, Va. 
Subsequently, the causal organism was isolated from diseased plants of annual lespedeza 
from Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, Tennessee, and New York. The organism first causes 
dark, watei-soaked areas on the leaves, but, later, these become grayish-brown, desiccated, 
and curled. Eventualb , entire plants wilt and die. The stems of the diseased plants 
frequently crack ojien and a yellowish bacterial exudate forms and hardens. Similar drops 
of exudate are sometimes seen on the leaves. Greenhouse inoculations have shown several 
strains of annual lespedeza to be susceptible to the wilt disease. The susceptibility of 
perennial species of lespedeza also has been established. The bacterium is a rod-shape, 
gram negative, monotrichous organism. Colonies on agar are yellow, and those on 
nutrient agar are extremely viscid. The organism liquefies gelatin, egg albumin, and blood 
serum, and forms both hydrogen sulphide and indol. Neither acid nor gas are formed 
from sugars. Investigations have not progressed far enough to prove definitely whether 
the lespedeza organism is an undescribed species. 

Hyperauxony of Nodules of Phascolus vulgaris.^ George K. K. Link and Virginia 
Eggers. Using Van Overbeek^s method for determining the auxin content of plant 
tissues and for differentiating auxins, it was found that ether extracts of .the nodules have 
a decidedly higher auxin content than the roots that bear them. Heating the extracts 
with HCl and NaOH, respectively, at 100° C. indicates that the extract of bean roots con¬ 
tains one or more auxins that behave like auxentriolic acid, and also one or more that 
behave like indole (3) acetic acid. One or more auxins of both types occur in extracts of 
nodules, the latter type, however, accounting for most of the auxinie activity of nodule 
extracts. Those findings indicate that Phaseolus vulgaris contains auxin o or a c^ubely 
related auxin; that its nodule is characterized by a hyper-auxony that which in part, at 
least is attributable to an increase of one or more auto-auxones of the bean root and 
hetero-auxones of the indole (3) acetic acid type formed by Bhizobium phaseoli in trypto¬ 
phane containing media. 

1 Research supported in part by a grant to the University of Chicago from the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation. 
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Production of Growth Suhstanoe on Peptone Broth "by Crown-gall Bacteria and Be¬ 
lated Non-gall-forming Organisms. S. B. Locke, A. J, Biker, and B. M. Duggar. The 
pToduction of growth substance in peptone broth by crown-gall bacteria, an attenuated 
sister culture, and an avirulcnt organism (Bacillus radiohacter) has been studied with 
Wentzs Avena technique. The non-concentratod culture fluids were tested at frequent 
successive intervals during 3 weeks. Five tests consistently showed that all 3 cultures 
produced growth substance in approximately equal amounts. Differences were not sig¬ 
nificant. In a representative trial the maximum concentration, equivalent to 130 gamma 
beta-indole-acetic acid per liter of culture fluid, was reached at the end of 21 days. The 
growth substance present in all 3 cultures was more stable in alkaline than in acid solu¬ 
tion, and was closely related to, if not actually, beta-indole-acotic acid resulting from 
bacterial acid on tryptophane or other amino-acids present. Since the virulent and 
attenuated crown-gall bacteria grew at similar rates, when inoculated into tomato, but 
differed strikingly in their ability to induce pathological growth, it was concluded that 
pathogenicity may be dependent primarily on some character aside from the production 
of beta-indole-acotic acid. 

An Analysis of Factors Causing Variations in Spore Germination Tests of Fungicides. 
S. E. A. McCallan and Frank Wilcoxon. The variation in germination was studied 
for spores of Sclerotinia fructicola on glass slides in the presence of various copper sprays 
and copper sulphate. Factors held constant were temperature of spore production and 
germination, age of culture, medium, spore concentration and orange-juice stimulant. 
The limiting factor in fungicide comparisons was the difference in behavior of the same 
fungicide in experiments replicated at different times. This variation was not attributable 
to different batches, fige or amount of agar in the tubes, size of tubes, tightness of cotton 
plugs, spores from different field isolations, or from mass or single Spore cultures. An 
important source of variation is the unavoidable use of different transfers for the differ¬ 
ent experiments. The replicate-transfer variation may be reduced by modifications in the 
technique of obtaining the spores, especially by centrifuging to remove substances dis¬ 
solved unevenly from the agar. Tests in which 7 insoluble copper fungicides at 4 concen¬ 
trations were replicated 8 times showed a high variation between different experiments, 
of which a portion could be ascribed to the use of different transfers. For adequate 
comparisons, spores from several different transfers should be used in each experiment 
and the experiments replicated several times. 

Some Further Experiments with Seed Disinfection in Cereals. J. E. Machacek and 
F. J. Greaney. The results of several years’ field tests showed that organic mercury 
dust preparations were superior to other seed disinfectants for the control of seedling 
blight and root rot of wheat in Manitoba. As far as increases in yield were concerned, 
seed disinfection for the control of these diseases w^as profitable only when either the 
seed or the soil was severely infested by pathogenic fungi. These findings suggested that 
recommendations for seed treatment should be based on actual proof of such infesta¬ 
tion. While soil fertilization increased the yields from nontreated wheat seed, as shown 
by a 3-year test at Winnipeg, no additional increase in yield was secured by treating the 
seed. In fact, in all of these trials, seed treated with organic mercury dusts yielded 
slightly less than nontreated seed, regardless of the presence or absence of soil fertilizer. 
The failure of the mercury dusts to increase the yield v as accounted for by the fact that 
severely infested seed was not used in these trials, a result that emphasized the importance 
of using severely infested seed when evaluating the merits of fungicides under ordinary 
field conditions. 

Comparative Studies on Two Genotypes of Nieotiana taham m Besistant to Nicotiana 
Virus 1. H. H. McKinney. Inoculations of Ambalema and 448A plants when young 
with Nicotiana Virus 1 show that the spread and increase of virus is less in 448A. 
At time of flowering all leaves of Ambaiema cont^iined virus, whereas the upper leaves 
and leaves of upper side-shoots of 448A remained virus-free* Except for a few top 
immature leaves which apparently wore high](y resistant or possibly unmune the virus- 
free leaves of 448A were susceptible as virus increaoed In them when inoeulated. All 
leaves longer than three inches on healthy Ambalema and 44fiA plants approaching flower¬ 
ing were inoculated* Subsequent assays indicated less virus increase in upper than in 
lower leaves, the upper leaves oi 44dA stwwing the least. The major increase of virus 
in 448A during the systemic^ perioi^l apparently is confined to relatively few scattered 
cells or small groups ^f colls i;^eh b^me less numerous in subsequent leaves as virus 
translocation decreases. Genotype 44aA is very susceptible to several of the cucumber 
and potato viruses, and it reacts differently to some of the mutants of Nicotiana Virus 
1 than it does to Nicotiana Visits I. 
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Invasiveness of Phytomonas stewarti in Sweet Corn Supplied with Different 
Amounts of Nitrogen, George L. McNew and Ernest L. Spencer. Sweet-corn seed¬ 
lings of the variety Golden Bantam, grown in sand cultures and supplied with a nitrogen- 
deficient nutrient solution, were less severely wilted by Phytomonas stewarti than 
similar seedlings supplied with nitrogen. Studies were undertaken to determine whether 
the nitrogen content of the tracheal sap had any direct effect in regulating the invasive¬ 
ness of the batjteria. Exudates from the tracheal tubes of plants receiving different 
amounts of NHiNOs wro collected and incorporated into a dextrose-agar medium. The 
growth of the bacteria on these media was closely correlated with the nitrogen content 
of the exudates. Little or no growth was obtained on media containing the exudate 
from nitrogen-deficient plants. Virulent cultures apparently grew so poorly in nitrogen- 
deficient seedlings that they were sometimes replaced by less pathogenic variants after a 
series of host passages. Similar changes were not observd in comparable seedlings sup¬ 
plied with NH 4 NOn. These tests indicate that nitrogen-deficient seedlings^ are not 
severely wilted by P. stewarti because the highly virulent strains of the bacterium make 
only a limited growth in the tracheal tubes and may even be replaced, in time, by less 
virulent strains. 

X-Bay Diffraction Sivdy of Tobacco Mosaic Virus Proteins Prepared by the Sodium 
Sulphate Method, D. K. McRevnolds, N. S. Gingrich, and Carl G. Vinson. The 
material was placed in a flat coll of approximately optimum thickness with faces of 
exceedingly thin-blown glass. This cell was placed in a gas-tight camera having 15.41 
cm. as the perpendicular distance from the flat photographic film to the cell. Helium 
was paused through the camera to reduce gas scattering. Approximately monochromatic 
copper Ka radiation was secured through the use of a copper target tube and a thin 
nickel filter before'the apertures for collimating the X-ray beam. Exposures were about 
100 hours. The Bragg spaeings, d, ranged from 2.43 A to 14.3 A, though spacing as 
large as about 50 A could have been detected. The correlation of these spaeings with 
those obtained by Wyckoff and Corey is not very good. In particular, the very large 
spac’.r ITS are absent in the present material, and, where practical coincidence is observed, 
the t dative intensities the lines arc not comparable. Wyckoff and Corey do not 
record spaeings less tlvi .^.39 A, whereas In the present work, a spacing of 2,43 A is 
recorded. It is corc^i therefore, that this crystalline-like fraction probably has a 
lower molecular weight than those reported by Wyckoff and Corey. 


Pathogfuicity of Actino'myccte Isolates on Sw€*t Potato, W. J. Martin and L. H. 
Person. Preliminary tests of the pathogenicity of numerous isolates obtained from 
pox-infested sweet potatoes were made by placing agar blocks of the isolated organisms 
on rooted stem cuttings of sweet potatoes in agar plates. Isolates that proved to be 
pathogenic were further tested in laboratory moist chambers by inoculation of mature 
potatoes. Positive results were obtained by this method. Sweet-potato plants were 
then cultured in the greenhouse in 2-gnllon crocks of sterilized soil inoculated with iso¬ 
lates of ))roved pathogenicity. The plants in inoculated soil were stunted and typical 
of plants in naturally-infested fields. The potatoes when harvested were covered with 
typical pox lesions. In further experiments plants were grown in 6-ineh pots of steril¬ 
ized soil inoculated with pathogenic isolates. The pots were left in the greenhouse for 
a while and then transferred to the field, where the plants were allowed to grow. They 
remained stunted, became yellow to bronze, and some of them died, reactions typical of 
plants in naturally-infested fields. The isolates were further tested by direct field 
inoculation, and typical pox symptoms developed from these inoculations also. 

A Disease of Gloxinia Caused by Phytophthora orypfogea, John T. Middleton 
and C. M. Tucker. A disease affecting the corm (commonly known in commercial 
fields as the tuber), stem, and leaves of Gloxinia (Sinningia speciosa) yras observed on 
greenhouse-grown plants in California. In naturally infected plants the leaves are 
water-soaked, dark brown, and flaccid. Infection progresses from the lamina to the 
petiole, and, in severe eases, the stem may bo attacked. Quite often stem infection is 
noted in the absence of leaf infection. Symptoms of the disease on the stem are sunken, 
watersoaked lesions, which may be rather narrow and vertically disposed, or may be 
rather large and encompass the stem. Badily infected plants collapse and die. Z^ected 
corms exhibit soft, sunken, surface lesions. Severely diseased conns usually have dark 
brown, soft, internal necrotic areas, 1 to 8 mm. in diameter, erratically disposed through¬ 
out the underground storage organ. These infected regions may or may not be directly 
associated with the more common surface lesions. The causal organism is Phytophthora 
cryptogea Pethy. and Laff. The pathogen has been isolated from leaves, stems, and 
corms of infected Gloxinia plants. The various isolates have proved pathogenic to 
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these plant parts on inoculation. This disease, apparently identical with a Gloxinia 
disease reported at various times from Europe, has not been previously reported from 
this country. 

Control of Ceroospora Leaf Spot of Peanut with Copper and Sulphur Fungicides, 
Lawbenge I. Millee, E. T. Batten, and S. A. Wingard. Eesults of experiments con¬ 
ducted in Southeastern Virginia indicate that Cercospora leaf spot of peanut can bo 
satisfactorily controlled with copper and sulphur fungicides. Three applications of 
Bordeaux mixture proved effective in controlling leaf spot and caused no injury to the 
plants. Liquid lime-sulphur sprays gave satisfactory leaf-spot control, but caused a 
burning of the foliage and stunted the plants. Wettable-sulphur sprays caused no 
injury but failed to control leaf spot. Certain proprietary sulphur materials, applied 
as dust, controlled leaf spot and caused no injury to the plants. Leaf-spot control 
resulted in an increased yield of hay and nuts. 

Apple Fusts in Belation to Varietal Susceptibility. Paul L. Miller. It is now 
known that in central and eastern United States there are 3 species of Gymnosporangium, 
namely; G. juniperi-virginianae Schw., G. globosum Earl., and G. clavipes C. & P., that 
may cause loss in apple orchards, instead of one as was generally assumed at the time 
these studies were begun. Evidence is presented to show that the failure to recognize 
and distinguish these rust diseases may account for the inconsistent records of apple 
varietal susceptibility. 

Snapdragons Resistant to Two Races of Puccinia antirrhini. Bay Nelson. In the 
1929 floricultural trial gardens at East Lansing all snapdragon plants except one wore 
killed by rust. Segregation in the snapdragon progeny for color and resistance proved 
its heterozygous constitution. The progenies of selections made in 1931 and subsequent 
years were inoculated with rust and planted out-of-doors under conditions favorable for 
rust development. By repeated selection and inbreeding a number of lines suitable for 
bedding have been stabilized for color and resistance to the form of rust prevalent in 
Michigan. Plantings of these varieties at East Lansing and Kalamazoo in 1938 were 
inoculated, respectively, with races 1 and 2 of Puccinia antirrhini. Selections resistant 
to race 1 were either susceptible, partially resistant, or highly resistant to race 2. Com¬ 
mercial varieties resistant to or immune from race 1 were very susceptible to race 2, 
Ordinary commercial varieties were killed by mid-summer. Complete susceptibility to 
race 2 of commmercial varieties resistant to race 1 and resistance to race 2 of some 
descendants of the 1929 selection indicate that these selections are genetically different 
from commercial rust-resistant varieties. 

Progress in Control of Onion Mildew {Peronospora destructor) in New YorTc. A. O. 
Newhall. Spraying 4 times at weekly intervals again failed to hold mildew in check 
even though 600 to 900 gal. per acre application of potash-rosin-lime sulphur, red cop¬ 
per oxide, and malachite green were used with a number of wetting agents such as 
^‘Grasselli Spreader,'^ ^‘Ultrawet,'' ‘'Santomerse,’’ cottonseed oil emulsion, ''Lethane 
Spreader,'^ etc. The large amounts of new leaf growth occurring between applications 
(10 to 15 in.) may have contributed to the failure. Control by eradication of the many 
garden plantings of diseased topset and other perennial onions was attempted on a 
township-wide basis. Over 80 such plantings were voluntarily removed in early May 
from Marion township, comprising 30 square miles of Wayne County. Forty-seven of 
these were found in a total of 344 farm gardens and 33 in the village of Marion 
(population 900). Over 60 per cent were harboring mildew. This cleanup in May 
apparently resulted in a reduction in the percentage of diseased commercial onion fields 
from 68 per cent outside the area down to 28 per cent inside, when examined on August 
26. Local spot surveys have supported the contention to date that every county has 
hundreds of these diseased topset plantings. 

Two New Electrical Device for Pasteuriaing Soil. A. G. Newhall. Flats of soil 
have b 06 n successfully steam for ihe control of damping off when placed for 2 

hours <m shelves in a dairy utcmp 9tcri]izcf built along( the lines of an Arnold sterilizer 
with a 1500 watt electric stove element in the base St a tight well insulated box. A 
pan of water placed on the h^atar is boiled nearly irf. The steam thus generated and 
condensing hi the soil rajjSes the lattet to a fairly uniform temperature of 60® C. with 
the e^fenditure of but 1 j kot, hr. of current per cu, ft. of soil, per 1.3 qt. of water 
vaporized. For^reating soil in benches and ground beds an inverted pan-type of 
electric steamer nas been built of insulating board, with 4 1500-watt strap heaters 
suspended under 'long troti||hs of water inside the pan. The water on boiling off con¬ 
denses in the soil beneath tlie||Mn. With the aid of thermocouples it has been found 
that heating of the first 9 in. iSl a pasteurizing temperature occurs in a few hours with 
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the expenditure of approximately 1.5 kw. hr. of current per sq. ft. of soil treated. Tests 
of ordinary loam have shown that an end-point temperature of 60° C. is sufficient to 
control damping off, nematodes, and most weed seeds. 

Adherence Properties of Copper Fungicides as Determined hy Chemical Analyses 
and hy Cataphoresis, A. A. Nikitin. A study has been made on the effect of oxides 
of the alkaline earths, zinc and aluminum, on the adherence properties of the insoluble 
copper fungicides. One method of study involves chemical analyses to determine the 
amount of residue left on glass plates sprayed with fungicides, dried, and then subjected 
to artificial rain for a definite period of time. Another method of approach is the use 
of electrodialysis. The deposit of copper fungicide on the electrode is analyzed to 
determine the amount of copper. By the use of both methods, each of which is 
theoretically different, a confirmation was obtained on the adherence of the copper 
fungicides metal oxide combination. It has been found that in the presence of lime or 
barium oxide the adherence of copper fungicides is much less than with dolomitic lime, 
zinc oxide, or aluminum oxide. It should be emphasized that the efficiency of the most 
commonly used spreaders and stickers is greatly improved when dolomitic lime, zinc 
oxide, or aluminum oxide is used as a substitute for high-calcium lime. 

Chloropicrin as a Seed Disinfectant for Control of Black Bot of Kale. T. J. Nu¬ 
gent and Harold T. Cook. Since the treatment of crucifer seed with mercuric chloride 
for the control of black rot requires considerable labor and time, as well as special care 
in handling the seed after treatment, preliminary tests have been made with chloropicrin 
to determine its value as a seed disinfectant for the control of this disease of kale. 
Treatment of the seed for 24 hours with chloropicrin at the rates of .88 cc., 1.76 cc., 
and 3.52 cc. per liter of space, disinfected the seed equally as well as mercuric chloride. 
The amount of chloropicrin required varied, depending on the amount of seed in the 
fumigating chamber, the larger quantities being required when the chamber was full or 
nearly full of seed. This indicates that some of the gas may be absorbed by the seed. 
Treatment at temperatures between 13° and 40° C. resulted in no apparent difference in 
its ' ffectiveness as a disinfectant, or in its effect on seed germination. Treatment did 
nor affect the germinr ‘on of air-dried seed. 


Seed TreairrKti' o die Control of Bacterial Blight of Beans. L. H. Person and C. 
W. Edoerton. For the past 25 years numerous seed-treatment tests, using various dusts 
and liquids, have been made to determine their effectiveness for the control of bacterial 
blight of beans, Bacterium phaseoh and B. medicaginis var. phaseoHcola. Kesults have 
been^ somewhat variable from year to vear, but in no test did the dust treatments give 
any indication of control, so they were discarded in favor of the liquid treatments. In the 
spring of 1938, very promising results were obtained by treating the seed from 12 to 14 
minutes in a solution of 1 to 500 HgCla in 70 per cent ethyl alcohol + 2 per cent acetic 
acid. Three plantings were made from 7 to 15 different seed lots. Effective control of 
mitial infection on tl e primary leaves was obtained in all tests. In only one instance 
was thnre evidence of a single light infection center in the treated plots, while in the 
<‘ontrols, numerous severe infection centers were present in several of the most severely 
infected seed lots. The treatment causes some reduction in germination. 


Bacterial Leaf Spot of Dieffenhachia. P. P. Pirone. A new bacterial disease of 
tho foliage plant, Diefenhachia picta, is prevalent in several New Jersey greenhouses. 
Infection is confined pi ‘marily to tho leaves, where circular, reddish-brown spots (up to 1 
cm. in diameter), surrounded by light yellow, water-soaked margins, are produced. As 
the spots enlarge or coalesce, the centers become brown and dry, and often the area 
between tho spot and leaf margin turns yellow and soon dies. A bacterial ooze usually 
occurs in the spots on the lower leaf surface, which eventually dries into a thin wax-like 
layer that peels off readily. A species of bacterium has been isolated consistently from 
young spots. Typical symptoms were produced in from 1 to 2 weeks by atomizinir a 
suspension of the bacterium on the lower leaf surfaces. The same organism has been 
reisolated repeatedly from such spots on more than 30 leaves in 3 scries of tests. TJndeik 
commercial conditions the disease is most destructive in late summer and early fall in 
houses where high humidities prevail, or whore the plants are overcrowded, or where 
considerable overhead watering is practiced. Removal of heavily spotted ptota. wider 
spacmg, and the avoidance of overhead watering have resulted in satisfactory control 
under commercial conditions. ^ 


Cercospora Leaf Spot of Strawberry. A. G. Plakidas. In the past three years an 
apparently undescribed leaf spot, caused by a species of Ceroospora, has been found on 
both wild and cffitivated strawberries in Louisiana. The spots resemble those caused 
by Mycosphaerella fragariae, but are smaller and somewhat angular The older sp^ 
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have white centers, dotted with black specks—^the sporophores of the fungus. Both the 
eporophores and the spores are very long, the former averaging about 130.0 x 5.0 p,, and 
the latter about 70.0 x 4.0 p in size. The spores are hyaline, tapering, mostly curved, 1-9 
septate. It is evident from the large size of the spores that the Louisiana fungus is 
different from C. vexans C. Mass., reported on strawberries from Italy and Wisconsin. 
The spores of the Italian fungus are described as 15-18 x 2.3 p, one-septate, catenulate, 
and those of the Wisconsin fungus as 6-12 x 2-3 p, catenulate. Also, the sporophores of 
the Louisiana fungus are approximately twice as long as those of C. vexans. 

A New Mycosphaerella Leaf Spot of Strawberry. A. G. Plakidas. A leaf spot of 
strawberry, caused by an apparently undescribed species of Mycosphaerellaf has recently 
been found in Louisiana. The symptoms of this disease are so similar to those of scorch 
(Diplocarpon earhana) that the two diseases are easily confused. The spots are purplish, 
never developing the white or ashen-gray centers characteristic of the common leaf spot 
(3f. fragariae). When many spots coalesce, large, irregular reddish-purple areas develop, 
imparting to the leaf an autumnal coloration resembling frost injury, and the leaf finally 
dries up. Mycelium occurs in great abundance in the tissue of the discolored areas. The 
disease has been repeatedly produced by inoculating either with mycelium or with 
ascospores. A conidial stage of the causative fungus has not been found. Viable peri- 
thecia, typical of the genus MycosphaereUa, are produced in great abundance on the dead 
leaves, both in winter and summer, and a limited number of ascospores have been produced 
in culture. Numerous mono-ascosporo isolations have been made, but in no case were 
conidia produced in culture. This indicates that there is no connection between this 
fungus and JRamularm hilasnci. 

Comparison of Thermal Inactivation Bates of Two Plant Viruses. W. C Pkice. 
The thermal inactivation rate for tobacco-necrosis virus in freshly extracted juice of 
diseased tobacco plants has been determined and compared with that found for tobacco- 
mosaic virus. Although the two viruses have about the same thermal death point, tobacco- 
necrosis virus is more quickly inactivated at temperatures below 92° C., while tobacco- 
mosaic virus is more quickly inactivated at temperatures above 92° C. The temperature 
coefficient of inactivation, Qio, for tobacco-nccrobis virus is about 4; that for tobacco- 
mosaic virus is of the order of 750. 


A Bapid Bcagent-indicator Method for the Detection of the Mosaic Virus Agent in 
the Tobacco Plant. Aones J. Quirk. The method consists of preparing reagent indi¬ 
cator-tobacco mixtures and linking a definite color reaction in the mixture to healthy and 
mosaic virus-diseased tissue juices. The method for detecting the mosaic virus agent 
parallels that of the pH method for the detection of the hydrogen-ion concentration in 
plant tissues and in culture mediums. 


A Microchemical Study of Gum Pocket Formation in Sweet Cherry Wood. T. E. 
Rawlins. The gum pockets frequently found in the wood of cherry trees grown in an 
unfavorable environment originate in the phloem. A new cambium is then formed out¬ 
side of the phloem gum pockets; this cambium produces new wood cells and the gum 
pockets thus become imbedded within the wood. Some workers have assumed that the 
gum pockets in cherry wood arise from the decomposition of wood cells. Since cherry 
wood contains considerabU xylaii they were unable to explain why the cherry gum 
contains much more araban than \ylan. It is probable that the araban in the cherry gum 
is derived from the unlignified phloem walls, while presumably contain considerable 
araban but little xylan. 


Becent Findings Begarding the buckskin Disease of Cherries. T, E. Rawlins. 
Healthy sweet cherry scions were grafted or the scaffold lim*)*. of Mahaleb seedlings. A 
buckskin sweet-cherry scion was placea on one limb of eadi ot tho seedlings in 1933. Up 
to the pi < ^ent time the Mahaleb seedlings and the healthy sweet-chenw scions have not 
shown a. soeognized symptoms of fch^ dmoase. Those suggest that the virus does 

not pass through Mahaleb to ehfsxry scions sad UmM the disease will, therefore, 

cause loss injuiy in trees wo iwed in the scaffoid limbs of Mahaleb than in trees having a 
single union with MpIioM) r uar ti^o surface of the soil. In some orchards the disease 
has been satisfactorily contr ^ led by femaving the diseased trees; in others this treatment 
has not ,^iven satisfactory c< iiifectod trees may be quickly killed by pouring a 10 

per cent solution of sodiun fceuitc into holes bored tangentially into the sap wood. 
Attempts to locatt an inseOc ^#l^te^ Hve been hnsueetfstful. The insect population on a 
tree may be determined by spraiying with a ()ytethrum-oil preparation and collecting the 
insects on cloth spread under the ' Bare Species may be detected by this method. 
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The Influence of Crown Gall and Hairy Boot on Growth of Young Apple Trees, A. J. 
Biker. Measurements have been made on the growth of Yellow Transparent apple 
trees infected for 7 years with crown gall and hairy root bacteria. The trees were 
planted as grafts in 1930 in a Kansas nursery, inoculated early in 1931 just above the 
union with known pure cultures, transplanted in the spring of 1932 to an experimental 
orchard in Wisconsin, and measured in 1938. There were a total of 161 trees. No signifi¬ 
cant difference was found in the mortality of the hairy root, crown gall, and nontreated 
control trees as a result of transplanting or later. The average height was; For crown 
gall—11.0 ft., for hairy root—8.6 ft., and for uninfected—11.2 ft. ('significant difference, 
1.27 ft.). The average circumference was; For crown gall—8.8 lu., for hairy root 6.4 
in., and for infected 9.5 in. (significant difference, 0.96 in.). Sixty-nine trees were 
removed in 1938. There was only occasional recovery from crown gall and hairy root 
and only occasional infection of trees smooth when planted. The crown gall and hairy 
root overgrowths suggested oi)en infection courts for heart-rot organisms, but no heart 
rot has thus far appeared. 

Factors Affecting the Longevity of Uredtospores of Puecinia coronata avenae. H. 
R. Bosen and L. M. Wketman. Oat leaves heavily infected with the uredial stage of 
crown rust were gathered in June of 2 successive years and kept at various combinations of 
temperature and relative humidity, wdth a range in temperature from 5° to 40° C. and in 
relative humidity from 0 to 90 i)er cent. Under outdoor (uncontrolled) conditions the 
spores died in short order; likewise, under outdoor temperatures but controlled humidities, 
they were short lived. The combination of temperatures and relative humidities in which 
the spores remained viable and infectious for nearly a year were the following; 
5 to 10’ 0. and 25 to 50 per cent relative humidity. At 15^^ 0. and 25 per cent relative 
humidity a small percentage of spoies were viable for almost a year, the diminution in 
viability being considerable after 6 months, while at 15® C. and 50 per cent relative 
humidity the spores retained viability for 6 months but none showed germination toward 
the end of a year. At temperatures higher than 15® C. and at all humidities utilized, the 
spores were short lived. The evidence indicates that crown rust urediospores on dead 
on i 'oaves play no part m carrying the pathogen from one year to another in Arkansas or 
1)1 ‘iny large area in United States. 

A Non-tran& n Spindling Sprout of Potato, E. S. SciirLTz. In December, 

1937, spindling-sprout Jlliss Triumph tubers, grown in certain nortli central potato 
localities, were planted in the gieenliouse at 60“ to 70® F., Beltsville, Maryland. The 
sprouts on these tubers weie so weak and spindling that ^Miair sprout clearly describes 
them. On March 14, 1938, when the plants were harvested, they had developed slender 
shoots having a diameter about half that of normal plants, and small tubers varying 
from 10 to 30 g. On July 14, 1938, these joung tubers were planted in a greenliouse, 
Presque Isle, Maine, wheie they formed stocky, vigorous shoots and developed tubers 
weighing 120 to 180 g. by October 1. These observations confirm similar results 
obtained in 1935 anu 1936 with spindling-sprout Green Mountain tubers that matured 
in the field during the summer at Beltsville, but recovered and developed normal plants 
when grown at Presque Isle. Grafting healthy tubers with plugs from spindling-sprout 
tubers did not transmit spindling sprout. Those observations suggest that unfavorable 
environmental conditions adversely affected normal functioning of the potato. This 
non-transmissible type of spindling sprout, though similar in appearance to leafroU and 
witches’ broom, must not be confused with these transmissible diseases. 

Fffecta of JJiflevent Pates of Transplanting Tobacco on the Control of Losses 
Caused by Heterodera marioni, K. J. Shaw. Observation over a period of years by 
reseaich workers has led to the belief that the time of transplanting tobacco has a 
definite relation to the severity of root knot caused by Heterodera marioni. In order to 
obtain specific data, experiments on this problem were conducted during the summers 
of 1936, 1937, and 1938 at the McCullers Tobacco Station, located 40 miles south of 
Ealeigli, North Carolina. Three dates of transplanting (early, medium, and late) were 
used. No consistent difference was found in the percentage of severe root knot. The. 
reason for this is not clear, although the results indicate that the severity of root knot 
is correlated with the rapidity of the plants’ growth during their early life in the field. 
For the 3 year averages there was a significant difference in yield and value p >• acre. 
The early transplanting yielded 980 lb., valued at $188.52 per acre; the medium 845 
lb., valued at $151.91; and the late 732 lb., valued at $122.71. 

Variability in Fusarium vasinfeetvm, G, D. Siierbakoff. Eesults of studies of 
Fusarium vasinfectum, with reference to the possible existence of specialized forms are 
here reported. During the past 3 seasons over 3500 specimens of cotton wilt were cul¬ 
turally examined. The specimens were obtaind from 11 cotton-growing States. Most 
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of the specimens yielded a F. vasinfectum-W^e fungus, which showed great variation in 
color, sclerotia, rate of growth, and proportion of micro- and macroconidia, with notice¬ 
able difference in morphology of the conidia. The preliminary test of pathogenicity 
of 7 cultures, selected on the basis of differences in appearance and morphology, indi¬ 
cates that they probably differ markedly also in their virulence and ability to affect 
different varieties of cotton. (Cooperative project between Division of Cotton and 
Other Fiber Crops and Diseases and the Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station.) 

*Field Survey of the delation of Susceptible Weeds to Granville-wilt ControL T. E. 
Smith and R. K. Godfrey. In field plot experiments, crop rotation consistently pro¬ 
vides control of Granville wilt of tobacco {Bacterium solanaoearum). In the hands of 
the farmers the results have been variable. Eight species of field weeds known to be 
susceptible to the disease by natural infection were found growing on fields being rotated 
for wilt control. Their relation to the problem of field control has been studied on 29 
fields during the past 3 years. The population of susceptible weeds was determined 
during the season immediately before the return of the fields to tobacco in the rotation 
cycle. No positive relation was found between the population of susceptible weeds in 
the cultivated crops and the severity of wilt the following year. On certain fields whore 
susceptible weeds were absent or present in only small numbers in the preceding crop, 
wilt was severe on tobacco. On other fields having the same crop history and a dense 
population of susceptible weeds in the proceeding crop, good control was obtained. 
The results indicate that the presence of a small number of susceptible weeds in an 
otherwise immune or resistant growth is not a great disease hazard. Other factors may 
be responsible for the failure of crop rotation to give consistent control under farm 
conditions. 

The Effect of Nitrogen Nutrition on Concentration of Tobacco-mosaic Virus. 
Ernest L. Spencer. Investigation of the relationship between host nutrition and host 
response to tobacco-mosaic virus has been continued with a study of the virus concentra¬ 
tion in diseased plants supplied with various amounts of nitrogen. Seedlings of Turkish 
tobacco. Nicotian a tabacum, inoculated 3 days after transplanting, were grown in sand 
cultures and supplied with 3 nutrient solutions containing different levels of nitrogen. 
At intervals, representative plants in each treatment were harvested, frozen, and sub¬ 
sequently minced. The concentrations of virus in juices expressed from the pulp were 
measured by the number of local lesions produced on Phaseolus vulgaris var. Early 
Golden Cluster. The concentration of virus in the expressed juice increased as the 
amounts of nitrogen supplied to the plants increased. Juice from plants dwarfed by 
an excess of nitrogen had a higher virus concentration than juice from plants receiving 
a nitrogen level more conducive to rapid growth. From this it is concluded that the 
concentration of virus in expressed juice is not necessarily determined by the growth 
rate of the host. 

Observations on Stem-rust Epidemiology in Mexico, E, C. Stakman, W. L. Pop- 
ham and Robert C. Cassell. The uredial stage of Pvccinia graminis survived the 
winter of 1937-1938 in occasional early-sown winter wheat fields in Southern Mexico 
and in relatively fewer fields in Northern Mexico. This stage apparently can persist 
on winter and summer wheat throughout the year in Southern Mexico, independently 
of inoculum from the north j but in Northern Mexico early-sown fields of winter wheat 
often become infected with spores blown from the north. Supporting evidence is the 
fact that only 3 physiologic races were found in Southern Mexico, as follows: Race 59, 
58 per cent of isolates; race 38, 37 per cent; and race 24, one collection. In Northern 
Mexico, 9 races were found: Race 38, 42.5 per cent; 49 and 56, 15 per cent each; 17 
and 19, 7.5 per cent each; 36, 5 per cent; 11, 32, and 59, 2.5 per cent each. Race 56, 
by far the most prevalent in the United States in recent years, was found in Northern 
Mexico but not in Southern Mexico. Further evidence or independent development of 
rust in Southern Mexico is the resistance of Marquis whi^t, attriWable to the pre¬ 
dominance of races 59 and 38. 

(Cooperative investigations, IT. S, department of Agriculture and the Minnesota 
Agricul'<iral Experiment Station.) 

Influence of Environment, after Seedling Emergence^ on Loose Smut of Oats and 
Covered Smut of Barley. V. F. Taper, The 8eedling4nfecting smuts of small grains 
and sorghum invade their hdiU during seedling growth from seed to soil surface. Soil 
conditions during this perSM, therefore, have been considered the important environ¬ 
mental factors affecting and i^idence of smut. Recent studies of oats loose 

smut and barle> Covered that environmental conditions after seedlings 

emerge may influence liiq incidence of smut. Winter barleys and winter oats 

were grown outdoors and in a grcdtl^ouse after the seedlings emerged in autumn. When 
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preemergence conditions included not only favorable soil factors but also favorable 
position of inoculum beneath seed hulls, deep seeding, high susceptibility of host and 
other factors, high and similar percentages of smut occurred under both the outdoor 
and greenhouse environments. When all preemergence conditions were not ideal^ for 
infection of the seedlings, as frequently happens in field culture, the different environ¬ 
ments after emergence effected striking differences. Under outdoor conditions at Arling¬ 
ton, Virginia, a low incidence of smut occurred. Under greenhouse conditions con¬ 
tinuously after emergence or for only a month followed by transfer of plants outdoors, 
the incidence of smut was high. Evidently, the rugged outdoor environment sustained 
and the temperate greenhouse environment ameliorated the effects of the relatively un¬ 
favorable preemergence conditions. 

Effects of Ceratostomella ulmi on XJlmus americana and Some Types of European 
Elm, James M. Walter. American elm seedlings and 4 types of European elms were 
heavily inoculated with Ceratostomella ulmi at Oxford, England, in 1937 and 1938. The 
trees were about 6 ft. tall when transplanted early in 1936. The European types tested 
w^ore: TJlmus montana seedlings, diverse seedlings with characteristics of U. minor pre¬ 
dominant, Wheatley elm grafted on U, moniaua rootstocks, a vegetatively propagated 
type, advisedly called X, U. hollandica. In 1937, inoculations involved 320 trees of each 
population except the last-named, which was represented by 200. The severity of wilt 
symptoms of each tree was evaluated on a scale of 0 to 5, according to proportion of 
leaves lost prematurely. Average final 1937 severity ratings for the types in order 
mentioned were: 4.8, 4.0, 3.2, 2.3, 3.0. Trees killed in 1937 were: U, americana, 46; 
TJ, montana, 17. minor, 7; other types, none. The proportions of leader-dieback, cal¬ 
culated from height measurements on each tree, more clearly showed the greater relative 
susceptibility of American elm. During 1938 surviving trees of each type were again 
heavily inoculated and results agreed in general with those for 1937. However, 215 
American elms, severely diseased in 1937, were not reinoculated and only 16 of them 
showed recurrence of symptoms. 

A Water-culture Infection Method Used in the Study of Fusarium Wilt of Cotton. 
R. Weindling and (x M. Armstrong. A simple technique has been devised for inocu¬ 
lating cotton plant, n^tcr culture with Fusarmm vasinfectvm. The roots of seedlings 
wore submerged fo. a short time in a nutrient-solution culture of the pathogen, so that 
a large number of filaments and spores adhered to the roots. A very high percentage of 
infection was obtained within 6 to 7 weeks, under greenhouse conditions. Equally severe 
infections frequently occur locsilly in the field. Fusarium isolates, exhibiting different 
degrees of virulence in soil experiments, gave similar results in the water-culture-infec¬ 
tion tests. Water-culture data on the relative wilt resistance of 7 cotton varieties 
agreed, in general, with field experience. The technique may sup])loment other methods; 
(1) as a rapid test procedure in breeding plants for resistance to wilt diseases, and (2) 
in research upon the course of infection and nature of resistance with plants subject to 
diseases caused by soil-borne organisms. 

Mercuric Oxide as a Soil Antiseptic Against Fusarium Bot of Narcissus Bluhs. 
Freeman Weiss and Frank A. Haasis. The predominant source of Fusarium bulb rot 
is the planting of contaminated bulbs. Since fall planting is practiced and subminimal 
temperatures for progress of rot prevail during winter, conspicuous development of rot is 
delayed until spring emergence or until harvesting in midsummer. Control of this source 
of infection roquirts antiseptic treatment of bulbs; soil fungicides are ineffective. With 
close planting and favorable environmental conditions, infection of healthy bulbs from 
proximity to contaminated bulbs and from infested soil may occur. Soil fungicides have 
prospective value for arresting such spread. Tests with various materials, including 
copper carbonate, formaldehyde, tetrachlorethane, organic, and inorganic mercuries, 
indicated the superiority of HgO. Al 2 (S 04 )a increases its effectiveness. In Long Island, 
with soil initially at pH 4.6, HgO at 40 lb. per acre and Al 2 (S 04)8 at 100-1000 lb., applied 
with fertilizer, produced a significant reduction in rot together with a decrease in bulb 
weight that was serious only when Ala (SO*) a exceeded 400 lb. In North Carolina, with 
soil initially at pH 5.3, significant differences in rot and bulb weight were not obtained. 
In some soils, the narcissus tolerates 100 lb. of HgO per acre without reduction of bulb 
weight. 

(Cooperative investigations of U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry and Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station.) 

Nectria Canlccr in Belation to Growth and Mortality in Basswood {Tilia americana), 
D. S. Welch. Growth studies were initiated in 1927 and 1928 on 10 half-acre plots in a 
stand consisting of 15 per cent to 20 per cent basswood. Final measurements were made 
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10 jears later, when all trees were examined for Nectria canker. Those with lesions at 
or near the point of diameter measurement were discarded, leaving a total of 481 trees, 151 
of which bore one or more trunk cankers of various ages. The average growth for all 
trees for the 10-year period was 0.86 in. Comparison with the average figure for bass¬ 
wood in the Lake States as given by Frothingham, 1.6 in. for a 10-year period, indicated 
that ttie trees were growing under unfavorable conditions. The average growth for the 
cankered trees was 1.03 in. against 0.77 for the trees not cankered. The results suggest 
that the more rapidly growing trees in a poorly growing stand are more likely to be 
cankered. During the same period, the dying of basswood in 2 of these plots bore no 
relation to Nectria infection but was directly correlated with amount of shading. 

Differences in Cultural Characters and Pathogenicity of Strains of Tomato-wilt 
Fusarium. Frederick L. Wellman and Dorothy J. Blaisdell. A study was made of 
single-spore strains of 30 isolations from Fusarium-wilted tomatoes from widely separate 
regions of the United States. Some strains had been in vitro 15 to 30 years, others less 
than 3 months. In culture certain differential characteristics occurred fairly consistently, 
independent of origin. Differences were in mat growth and color, ranging from tough, 
slimy, approssed, and purplish to easily cut, woolly or cottony and white. Other differ¬ 
ences existed. Seedlings of highly resistant tomato progenies (Red Currant), commercially 
resistant (Marglobe), and susceptible (Bonny Best), varieties were tested for response to 
Fusarium strains. Results were obtained through partly controlled greenhouse technique, 
evaluating individual plants numerically by dissection methods. All Fusarium strains 
proved pathogenic; cultures maintained on agar many years were as pathogenic as those 
of similar type recently isolated from wilted tomatoes; appressod strains wore distinctly 
less pathogenic than raised; using approssed strains, commercially resistant tomatoes were 
infected, but they resisted rapid systemic invasion that caused relatively severe disease 
in susceptible plants; Red Currant tomatoes were resistant to all strains, but were slightly 
more infected by raised types. Single spore progenies of some raised forms were of 
both types. Pathogenically, they reacted as the approssed and raised forms. 

Scsults of Barberry Eradication in Pennsylvania, L. K. Weight and R. S. Kirby. 
For the past several years a study has been conducted on the yield of oats in areas 
infested with barberry bushes before and after their eradication in Pennsylvania. In 
89 fields growing near barberries the average yield before eradication was 20.30 bus. per 
acre. The average yield in the same or adjacent fields following eradication was 43.13 bus. 
per acre. Due to lack of certain grasses in Pennsylvania, such as Hordeum juhatum, and 
the presence of other grasses, such as Dactylxs glomerata and Agropyron repens, the oats 
and rye strains of stem rust are more common and destructive than wheat strains. Stem 
rust has been destructive to wheat in certain grain-growing districts where barberry 
bushes were adjacent to wheat fields showing tolial infection. In 1938 the wheat strain 
of stem rust was more widespread and destructive than for many years. 

The Fungicidal Valve of Cottonseed Oil and some other Spray Supplements. C. E. 
Yarwood. The vegetable and animal oils, cottonseed oil, palm oil, coconut oil, castor oil, 
pine oil, corn oil, and sardine oil were more effective as supplements in increasing the 
protective action of Bordeaux mixture and the proprietary coppers, Basicop, Cuprocide, 
Coposil, copper phosphate, and copper zeolite for onion downy mildew in greenhouse 
tests, than the mineral oils. Ortho K light. Vole, and Ortho tank mix, or the spray 
supplements, Penetrol, Grassclli spreader or Lethane spreader. In 1938 field tests 0.5 
per cent Bordeaux+ 0.5 per cent cottonseed oil gave equal or better control of onion 
downy mildew than did other sprays tested, including rosin-lime sulphur. Cottonseed oil 
was more effective than mineral oil in reducing Bordeaux injury on beans and hops. In 
addition to their supplemental value to other sprays, several spray supplements, including 
cottonseed oil, sardine oil, Grasselli spreader, Areskop, and Alphasoli when used alone, 
show considerable protective value against certain powdery mildoWs, and slight protective 
value against certain rusts and downy mildews. ' 

Myc^rrhizae of Bed Pine (Fiajas reaiiMwa) fetation to their Environment and the 
Welhhi of the Trees. Hai^IT IToMC. For a numlfMit of years, the writer has been 
noting that the mycorrhiaae of tfrees in for^t apparently unfavor¬ 

able sites were abnormid iitoorftotijr fortiiod, The plaktlngs have been established 5 to 
25 years. With few osiepti As, only psnndomyeorrhlaan “devdop even though mycorrhizaJ- 
forming fungi are kndwn te be pronent. Humification is poor in the older plantings 
where the trees eventually b^imme l^taeked by Polyporus sohwHnitzii and other parasites; 
some of the latter i^eci| H nnd otW fine rootlets. In such plantings, 

environmental conditiiensivawe aAffm that appear to be antagonistic to the development 
of mycorrhizae. 
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Chemical Soil Treatment to Control Fusarium lyooperaici, Heterodera marioni, and 
Weeds, P. A. Young. In the last 3 years, chemicals were tested extensively to control 
parasites and weeds in sandy land, where Fusarium wilt kills most tomato plants, and 
root-knot nematodes damage most watermelon plants. Chloropicrin and carbon bisulphide 
were injected into the soil plats with a tube-peg-board and a Carbona Prod. Treated 
soil was covered during 3 days with glue-coated paper. Soil was tested by growing 
watermelons, Stone tomatoes, and Whippoorwill cowpeas in it during 2 to 3 months. At 
250 to 450 lb. per acre, chloropicrin usually controlled all or most of the Fusarium lyooper- 
sici, Heterodera marioni, and weeds (especially Sorghum halapenae, Digitaria aanguiukdlis, 
and Amaranthus spp.) At 1000 to 3000 lb. per acre, carbon bisulphide usually controlled 
nearly all of the Heterodera marioni, but did not control Fusarium lyoopersici nor weeds. 
Carbon bisulphide at 500 and 800 lb. per aero and chloropicrin at 100 and 150 lb. per acre 
did not kill soil parasites. Heterodera marioni was not controlled by lye at 1470 lb. per 
acre, by sodium cyanide at 1200 lb. per acre, nor by cyanamide at 2000 lb. per acre. 

Besistance of Tomato Varieties to Fusarium lyoopersici. P. A. Young. The fol¬ 
lowing numbers give the economic wilt resistance of tomato varieties calculated as 
weighted percentages: Baltimore 58 to 74, B^air Forcing 84, Break O^Day 72, Brimmer 
68, Browns Special 38, Buckeye State 84, Century 40 to 85, Early Baltimore 71, Early 
Detroit 33, Everbearing Scarlet Globe 61, Extra Early Prolific 68, Globello 57 to 72, 
Golden Queen 53, Grothens Bed Globe 77, Gulf State Market 48 to 63, Illinois Baltimore 
91, Illinois Pride 76, Indiana Baltimore 64, John Baer 33, Kanora 65, Long Calyx Forc¬ 
ing 75, Louisiana Dixie 73, Louisiana Gulf State 54, Louisiana Pink 90, Louisiana Bed 
89, Marglobe 73 to 91, Marhio 85, Marvel 80, Marvana 70, Michigan State 78, Newport 
78, link Glory 62, Prairiana 73, Pritchard 74, Bed Cherry 51, Bed Bock 11, Biverside 
83, Butgers 82, Stone 26, Surcset Forcing 80, Summerset 31 to 67, Wenholz Australian 
crosses of Eariiaua with Lycopersicon pimpinellifohum 10 to 77, Yellow ponderosa 72, 
and Whitc-flower-Marglobc 78. This selection of X-ray treated Marglobe segregated 
with the white-flower character recessive in 1-3 Mcndelian ratio to the yellow-flower 
character. 

Two New Virusc A footing Pea. W. J. Zaumeyer. In 1938, Whipple and Walker 
reported two strain- r the cucumber,virus on pea and bean. In 1937, 2 additional 
viruses of the cue type had boon collected from peas growing in northeastern 

Colorado. One produces a killing of the terminal growth of peas, but no leaf mottling, 
and is designated as the die back virus. The other causes a characteristic streaking of 
the stems and a mottling of the leaves, and is called the stem-streak virus. The die- 
back virus kills the inoculated leaves and, later, the terminal growth. The stems become 
only slightly streaked. Infected jilants are about one fourth natural size. The stem- 
streak virus produces no killing, but the leaves are mottled, as with the several pea 
mosaics. This virus causes less plant stunting than does the dieback virus. Of 12 pea 
varieties inoculated with the dieback virus, all were extremely susceptible, while 5 were 
resistant to the stem-streak virus. Both viruses infected tobacco, cucumber, Sieva Lima 
bean, petunia, Windsor broad bean, but not the common garden bean. In these hosts, 
the dieback virus produces more severe symptoms than does the stem-streak virus. The 
latter is unlike the pea-streak virus described earlier by the writer. 

Vandal Beaction of Peas to Septoria pisi. W. J. Zaumeyer. In 1936 a mild epi¬ 
demic of Septoria blight occurred in an experimental planting of peas in a mountainous 
region of northeastur Colorado. It was believed that the primary infection derived 
in this ease from seed of foreign origin. Widespread dissemination was noted in sec¬ 
tions of Montana in 1938. In the past 2 years, artificial inoculations were made by 
using the previous yearns infected pea straw as the source of inoculum. The infected 
straw was immersed in water and the liquid used to spray young pea seedlings grown 
under field conditions. Widespread infection and dissemination occurred in the plant¬ 
ings. Approximately 120 to 150 strains and varieties of peas were tested in 1937 and 
1938. Only a few varieties appeared to be tolerant. Blue Prussian, a foreign importa¬ 
tion, showed the most resistance. Strains of Perfection variety were the least susceptibly 
of any of the canning varieties that exhibited moderate infection. None of the market 
types tested exhibited any particular tolerance. Comparatively high humidities are 
essential for infection. Peas planted in soil where Septoria-infected refuse HWfcs plowed 
under became infected early in the season. Whether the infection was induced by 
pycnospores from the previous season's pea straw or from a perfect stage of the fungus, 
not yet found, is unknown. 



A CYTOLOGICAL STUDY OF RESISTANCE OP VIKING CURRANT 
TO INFECTION BY CRONARTIUM RIBICOLA" 

Olof Campbell Anderson 
(Accepted for publication June 30, 1938) 

INTRODUCTION 

Many intensive investigations have been made on the life history and 
parasitism of Cronartium ribicola Fischer, the fungus that causes blister rust 
of 5-needle pines. Research, however, with respect to its alternate hosts, 
Bihes L. (currants and gooseberries), has been confined largely to testing 
these for susceptibility or resistance to rust infection. Cytological investiga¬ 
tions of infected Bibes are not numerous and have been restricted to studies 
of susceptible species. Knowledge of the host-palrasite relationships of resis¬ 
tant Bibes has been almost lacking in the literature. 

Among the large number of Bibes spp. investigated both in Europe and 
nerica, only a very small number has been found to be highly resistant to 
or immune from blister rust. The Viking^ (syn. R0d Hollandsk Druerips) 
red currant from Norway has been extensively tested by Hahn (12, 14, 15), 
both in the greenhouse and in the field, and found to be extremely resistant 
to rust infection. Evidence of infection in this variety is restricted to the 
appearance of necrotic flecks in young immature leaves; there is no record 
of the production of urediospores or teliospores on the infected leaves (12). 
The Viking currant, therefore, was selected for this cytological study in order 
to determine the manner of infection, the development of the parasite, and 
the reaction of the host tissues to the invading fungus. 

HISTORY 

De Bary (4) was the first to demonstrate that germ tubes from spores of 
rust fungi, including those of a species of Cronartium, enter leaves by way 
of the stomata. He also observed that, although germ tubes from spores of 
many species of fungi enter stomata of certain green plants, their further 
development ceases in some immediately after entrance. Since the work of 
de Bary, other investigators of the Uredinales have verified his observations 

1 Revised and condensed from a thesis submitted tio the i*aculty of the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syraci^fse ITniversity, in parib) fulfillment of the require¬ 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Phjtosophy. 

The writer takes pleasure ia the acknowledgment of his indebtedness to Dr. Ray R. 
Hirt for suggesting the probietH tthd tot hie advice ^ criticism, and to Dr. Glenn 
Gardner Hahn, who has jjaken 'an actiTO intdi^esb in the^investigation and placed Viking 
material at the disposal ef writer. 'K ^ ^ 

2 The origin of ^ikin^ is unknown ^145* The twiety closely resembles the rust- 

resistani} variety Prince Aiftert, which is redded as a form of the hybrid species Mhes 
pallidum Otto and Dietrich (R. petraeum Wnlf.xJR* nthnm L.). In shape the leaves 
of Viking are vwty char^ ♦jjristle imd difteirentialie^the Norwegian variety from suscep¬ 
tible garden currants. petrosum dmraeteristics in its stout, erect 

stems and in its irregularly aMM, loi^-thaH^broad, 3-lobe leaves (14, PI. 1). Re¬ 
sistance to rust in this hy|>*^d ^bably fi inherited from the rubrum pajifont (16). 

26 
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(9, 10, 19, 26). Tubeuf (27, p. 139) described the method by which germ 
tubes from spores of C. ribicola enter the stomata of Bibes leaves. 

* Clinton (6) reported artificial inoculation of susceptible Bibes leaves in 
Petri dishes. He traced germ tubes from aeciospores and from urediospores 
into the mesophyll by way of the stomata and showed that infection takes 
place in this manner rather than by direct penetration of the epidermal 
cells.^ Colley (8) also found evidence of stomata! penetration in Bibes leaves, 
and raised the question as to whether the germ tubes enter the leaves only by 
way of the stomata. Spaulding (25, p. 51) stated, ‘‘York found germ tubes 
of aeciospores entering the stomata of leaves of Bibes cynosbati, B, glandu- 
losum, and B. nigrum.^^ 

Spaulding (25) and Spaulding and' Gravatt (24) reported the compara¬ 
tive susceptibility of a large number of Bibes species, the leaves of which had 
been inoculated artificially with spores of the blister rust fungus. They 
found B. alpinvm L. entirely immune, although it is reported to have the 
disease in Europe. B. leptanthum A. Gray and B, innominatum Jancz. 
were highly resistant; B. petraeum, which probably is one of the parents of 
the Viking, was classed as of medium susceptibility. Spaulding (25, p. 24^ 
recorded the following varieties of cultivated red currants to be resistant 
bo not entirely immune: Eyath Nova, Franco-German, Holland, London, 
Rivers, and Sim(M‘< King. He found varieties of cultivated gooseberry, B. 
reclinatnm L., s .luwhat resistant. The resistance of these Bibes spp. was 
indicated by the occurrence of fewer and smaller uredia and by telia with a 
lowered viability. At times small flecks of dead or dying tissue appeared 
early in the infected leaves, but few', if any, uredia or telia developed. 

Hahn (13, p. 114) also tested a large number of cultivated currants and 
found in a limited number of tests 9 varieties that showed a high degree of 
rust resistance, and 3 immune varieties: Franco-German, Holland, and Vic¬ 
toria. The Franco-German and Holland varieties he investigated were from 
sources other than those tested by Spaidding under these names. 

The comparative susceptibility of a large number of Bibes spp. and varie¬ 
ties was studied also by Tubeuf (28). Among those that he found immune 
oriiear-immune from blister rust, was the red garden variety Rote Holland- 
ische, regarded by him as a form of the hybrid species Bibes houghtonianum 
Jancz., originated by crossing B, rubrvmxB. sativum (Reichenb.) Syme, 
or the petraeum hybrid species B, pallidum Otto and Dietrich. He tested 
the Rote Holliindisehe intensively over a period of 5 years (1928-1932), and 
proved it to be immune. Among his recommendations for the control of 
blister rust in Germany, Tubeuf stated that the rust-immune Rote llolland- 
ische was the only currant that should be widely planted in that country as 
a substitute for the black currant {B, nigrum L.) and other susceptible 
garden varieties (29, 30). 

8 Through the courtesy of the late Dr. G. P. CUnton and Dr. P. A. McCormick, the 
writer examined their slides showing the entrance of germ tubes into the stomata of 
susceptible Bibes leaves. ^ 
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About the same time that Tubeuf first reported the blister-rust-immune 
variety in Germany, Hahn (12) made a preliminary report on the resistance 
of the Viking variety known to Norwegian horticulturists as the Red Dutch 
currant (B0d Hollandsk Druerips). He found that its leaves became in¬ 
fected before they were fully mature and hardened. He described the 
chlorotic spots that developed and the small watery-appearing pustules that 
occurred beneath these spots in young leaves that had been inoculated with 
aeciospores. Hahn concluded that the fungus was able to enter the leaves 
of the Viking but was unable to propagate itself. Under greenhouse condi¬ 
tions he artificially inoculated Viking leaves with Cronartium rihicola, col¬ 
lected in the United States (14). In no case did fertile or abortive uredio- 
spores or teliospores develop in the leaves of Viking during these experiments, 
which extended over a period of 4 years. On the other hand, in the leaves 
of the susceptible Bibes ‘‘check plants,’’ normal fruiting bodies of the blister 
rust fungus did develop. 

Further confirmation of the resistance of Viking to Cronartium rihicola 
was obtained by Hahn (15) in field tests with the introduced variety, reported 
to have been immune from blister rust for many years in Norway. Over a 
period of 3 years (1932-1934), Viking remained resistant when subjected 
to rigorous testing under natural conditions. The field results fully substan¬ 
tiated the previous laboratory and greenhouse experiments. Hahn’s belief 
that C. rihicola was able to penetrate the Viking leaf, but unable to produce 
spores, is now confirmed by the cytological evidence described in this paper. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Three Bihes species, which varied in degree of susceptibility to Cronartium 
rihicola, were selected for comparison with the Norwegian currant: The 
highly susceptible B. nigrum L., the moderately susceptible smooth wild 
gooseberry, Orossularia hirtella (Michx.) Spach, and the B, sativum hybrid 
variety, American Red Dutch.* The black currant was propagated from 
cuttings obtained near Syracuse, New York; the wild gooseberry bushes were 
dug locally while dormant; and the American Red Dutch currant bushes 
were propagated from cuttings obtained at Geneva, New York. 

The Viking material made available to the writer for this study consisted 
of plants propagated from cuttings from As, Norway, by the U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. They had been used since 19@2 for testing blister-rust 
resistance at Chestertown, New York (15, Fig. 1, A). The plants of the sus¬ 
ceptible species and of ViWi^g were transferred ki dormant condition to sites 
near Glen Haven and Dewitt, New York, whwe some were planted in pots or 
large pails and others, in the open 

Aeciospores for inoculation were obtidned from cankered northern white 

* The American j^Ciid Butch is not to be confused with the Bed Dutch varieties of 
Europe from which" i^ ditthftCt botanica%« For convenience in this paper the 
American Bed Dutch called Mibes sativum, although the correct usage would 

be B. sativum hybrid varl^, American Bed Dutch. The writer is indebted to Mr. 
George L. Slate of the Kew 'Sbrk Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva, New 
York, for cuttings of tl^is variety. , t 
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pine, Finns strohus L., growing in the Charles Lathrop Pack Demonstration 
Forest at Warrensburg, New York. Urediospores were obtained from heavily 
infected leaves of Bibcs nigrum growing at Syracuse, New York, and Oshawa, 
Ontario, Canada, and from leaves of B. glandulosum Grauer, collected at 
Seventh Lake, New York. The method used to inoculate the Bibes followed 
closely that described by Hahn (11). For the purpose of localizing inocu¬ 
lated leaf areas, rectangles, approximately 1 cm. square, were outlined with 
water-proof India ink on the upper surface of selected leaves. Aeciospores 
were placed by means of a soft camel-hair brush on the under surface directly 
beneath the marked squares. On each vigorous and rapidly growing bush 
12 to 15 representative leaves were inoculated, including young, fully ex¬ 
panded leaves, and older hardened leavfs. Following inoculation the entire 
plant was sprayed with sterile tap water. This procedure was modified 
slightly when transferring urediospores to the marked leaves; small portions 
of currant leaves with newly erupted uredia were gently rubbed on the under 
surface, which had previously been atomized with sterile tap water. Each 
inoculated bush was then inclosed for 48 hours in a muslin damp-chamber 
within which a high relative humidity was maintained. 

Leaf material was removed for microscopic examination at definite inter¬ 
vals following inoculation. In 1935, material upon which aeciospores had 
placed was coMected every 24 hours during the first week, and every few 
days thereafter du? ig the month of June. Material that had been inoculated 
with urediospores was collected on the same schedule through July and 
August. Ill 1936, portions of leaves were (collected 24, 36, 48, 60, 72,120, 240, 
and 360 hours following inoculation with aeciospores in June and with 
urediospores in July. 

The development of the rust was studied from cleared sections of leaves, as 
well as from staiiif'd permanent mounts. The leaf sections were cleared by 
a modification of the method described by Peace (20). The differentiation 
of the germ tubes and appressoria on the leaf surface was accomplished by 
adding a drop of 1 per cent acid fuchsin to the mount. 

The material for permanent mounts was fixed either in formalin-acetic 
acid-alcohol or in Fleming’s solution. The formalin-acetic acid-alcohol mix¬ 
ture was compounded by volume of 5 cc. formalin C.P., 7 cc. glacial acetic 
acid, and 88 cc. of 50 per cent alcohol. Complete fixation usually occurred 
in 24 to 48 hours. Zirkle’s (33) method of dehydrating and clearing was 
followed, and the samples were embedded in paraffin. Sectiqns 6 to 8 p thick 
were cut and mounted serially on numbered slides. Safranine-0 in 50 per 
cent alcohol proved to be a satisfactory differential stain when followed by a* 
short counter stain of 1 per cent fast green in alcohol. 

ANATOMY OP THE VIKING LEAP 

The normal leaves of Viking do not differ in gross anatomy from those of 
Bibes nigrum, B, sativum, and Orossularia hirtella. The upper epidermis 
lacks stomata and is composed of fiat irregular-shape cells. The mesophyll 
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consists of typical palisade and spongy parenchyma tissues. The palisade 
cells are cylindrical or truncated cone-shape and loosely arranged in single 
or double rows. The spongy parenchyma cells are loosely arranged, and in 
transverse section may appear regularly or irregularly round or ovoid in out¬ 
line ; in surface view they are irregularly lobed. Cells filled with a granular 
substance are interspersed among the palisade and spongy parenchyma cells, 
at times forming a more or less definite layer in the latter tissue. Remnants 
of chloroplasts and nuclei can be faintly discerned in these granular cells. 
The lower epidermal layer has an average of 213 stomata per sq. mm. The 
stomatal pores average 4.0 x 8.3 p, when open, and are not oriented in any 
particular direction. The size of open stomatal pores and the number of 
stomata per unit of leaf area in the Viking are not significantly different 
from those of the fully susceptible species. Leaf hairs are present but not 
abundant on the ventral surface. Stalked glandular hairs occur sparingly 
on the upper epidermis. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OP INFECTION AREAS 

In the fully susceptible Bibes studied, the first macroscopic evidence of 
infection® is the development of chlorotic spots within approximately 6 to 8 
days after inoculation. Two to 4 days later, urediospores are produced on 
the underside of the l^ves, beneath the chlorotic areas. 

The symptoms of infection in the leaves of the resistant Viking have been 
described by Hahn (12, p. 14A and 145). The writer ^s experience has shown 
that, in general, these evidences of infection were rather constant. Infection 
usually could be detected,about 4 days after inoculation, especially when the 
leaves were viewed by transmitted light. On the upper surface of the leaves 
infection first appeared in the form of chlorotic spots, beneath which, on the 
under surface small watery pustular awellings developed. Approximately 
2 to 6 days later necrosis developed near the center of each pustular swelling. 
Gradually the chlorotic areas enlarged, resulting in islands of necrotic tissue 
surrounded by broad chlorotic bands (Fig. 1). By the end of the summer the 
necrotic areas increased to as much as 0.5 cm. in diameter, and included both 
epidermal and mesophyll tissue. 

External evidences of infection in the Viking were restricted to young, 
completely expanded, tender leaves; fully mature, hardened leaves, with a 
single exception, failed to show any evidence of infection. A series of in¬ 
oculations with urediospores were made on 3 bushes of Viking currant, the 
leaves of which had the appearance of being mature^ they were apparently 
hardi tmiJ, of leathery texture, dark green in color, and at least 4 months old. 
On one of the bushes, whiK* grewju a ,shaded location, 16 leaves showed 
typical necrotic snots. iTbe 2 rteAjhing biifehea, which were growing in the 
open, ^ailed to develop eittief chlorotic areas or necrotic flecks, even though 
microscopic exipninatx^a^f the leaves disclosed that germ tubes of the spores 

8liife<jtion, as the 1 ri % jUi |bis sta4y, refers to all observable structural 
abnormalities ol the host as a direct or indirect result of the presence of the 

pathogen. 4 ^ 
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had actually penetrated the leaves by way of the stomata. Evidently the 
leaves of the shaded bush, although mature, were not hardened to the extent 
of those growing on plants in the open. 



Fig. 1. Young loaf of Viking currant (underside), showing the necrotic flecks 
and chlorotic tissue lO’isequcnt upon infection by Cronartium ribicola. Neither uredia 
nor telia developed in these areas. Photograph by J. L. Lowe, x 2. 

CYTOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON SUSCEPTIBLE RISES 

a. Rust Incubation and Penetration 

The germination of aeciospores and urediospores, and the penetration of 
Eihcs leaves by the young germ tubes were observed in portions of cleared * 
leaves and in permanent mounts of transverse sections of leaves from each of 
the 3 Ribes species. The invasion by germ tubes from both aeciosport^ and 
urediospores was accomplished similarly. Twenty-four hours after leaves 
were inoculated the spores had germinated and the germ tubes elongated as 
much as 400 [x. The germ tubes grew at random over the surface of the leaves, 
at times passing near to and over stomatal openings without penetrating 
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them; at other times they formed appressoria directly over the stomata. 
These were usually ovoid and varied slightly in size. A septum developed 
in the germ tube between the spore and the appressorium but nearer the 
latter. From beneath each appressorium a hypha grew into the stomatal 
opening, and at times could be observed growing across the stomatal chamber 
into the mesophyll. Among the many examples of penetration through 
stomata, observed by the writer, only once was a substomatal swelling, or 
vesicle seen. This vesicle developed in a germ tube from an aeciospore that 
had germinated directly over a stoma; the invading hypha had enlarged into 
a rounded vesicle immediately inside the stomatal chamber. The lack of sub¬ 
stomatal swellings or vesicles in hyphae is not in agreement with the observa¬ 
tions of Clinton and McCormick (7), although morphological variations in 
substomatal vesicles of invading hyphae have been reported in other rust 
studies (1, 9, 22). Thus it is not surprising that they should occur in hyphae 
of Cronartium rihicola. 

b. Infection 

After the invading hyphae had penetrated through the stomata, they 
branched profusely and grew into the intercellular spaces of the mesophyll. 
The mycelia developed in abundance and soon filled the air spaces, but no 
distortion of the leaf tissue occurred until later. Haustoria were not seen 
until the mycelium was approximately 240 hours old. The uredia began 
to develop in the substomatal chambers within this period. These chambers 
became filled with mats of closely intertwined hyphae. From the sclerotium- 
like formations, hyphae projected outward and formed large closely com¬ 
pacted and vertically arranged cells. These large cells developed into uredio- 
spores and a peridium. The epidermis over each sorus was pushed outward 
by the development of the uredia. Within 360 hours the peridium and the 
epidermis ruptured over each sorus and released the urediospores. These 
observations agree essentially with those of Colley (8, pp. 634 and 635). 

As this extensive development of the parasite proceeded, very little dele¬ 
terious effect upon the host tissues was observed. Distintegration of the 
chloroplasts was the first visible result of the presence of the hyphae among 
the spongy parenchyma cells. The nuclei of some of these cells enlarged, 
and frequently appeared along the sides of the cells nearest the hyphae. 
Following the disintegration of the chloroplasts and, the enlargement of the 
nuclei, the entire contents of Soma of the cells broke down, while in others 
the enlarged, distorted nuclei persisted. Occasionally, in the leaves of Bihes 
nigrum, a slight disintegration of diloroplasts in cells near invading hyphae 
was observed 36 hours after inoculation. By this time the urediospores had 
formed and extensive arena of empty cells were observed surrounding the sori. 
In the leaves of R, mHvmn and Orossularia hirteUa the disintegration of 
chloroplasts in the fi^>onre parenchyma cells near invading hyphae was not 
observed until urediadlalnSlbrhiod^ about 240 hours after inoculation. A few 
intracellular hyphae wereroen present.* In 0. hirtella this breakdown of the 
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chloroplasts was confined to the spongy parenchyma in the immediate vicinity 
of the uredia; the nearby palisade cells were unaffected. In R. sativum evi¬ 
dence of infection was observed in wider areas of the mesophyll about the 
uredia, but less extensive than in B, nigrum. By comparing the effect of 
hyphae on the tissues of the 3 hosts, it is seen that the reactions of the host 
cells are similar in character, but most cells were affected in R. nigrum^ fewer 
in R. sativum, and fewest in Q. hirtella. In none of these species did the 
mesophyll cells become enlarged. 

CYTOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON RESISTANT VIKING 

a. Rust Incubation and Penetration 

The germination of ae(*iospores and urediospores, and the method of pene¬ 
tration of stomata by the young germ tubes, were the same on the Viking 
(Fig. 2, A and B) as on the susceptible species. Occasionally, an invading 
hjrpha became broader as it passed between the guard cells, so that the long 
diameter of the hj^pha was parallel to the long axis of the pore (Pig. 2, B). 
This broadened hypha was not interpreted by the writer as a substomatal 
vesicle. From the stomatal pore the hyphae usually grew directly across the 
stomatal chamber, and continued intercellularly among the spongy paren¬ 
chyma and palisade tissues (Fig. 2, C). In the Viking, branching of the 
intercellular hyph*ie occurred among the palisade cells, or bordering directly 
upon them, whei> '. in other species, branching first occurred in the stomatal 
chamber or among the spongy parenchyma cells, and later among the palisade 
tissues. The contents of the invading hyphae soon became granular and 
vacuoles developed. The nuclei, in comparison with the diameter of the 
hyphae, were smaller than those illustrated by Colley (8, pi. 59. Pig. C.). 
Large nuclei were present in young portions of the hyphae, such as wedge- 
shape hyphal tips (Fig. 2, C.). Delayed germination and penetration oc¬ 
curred as many a» 7 days after inoculation; thus the early stages of the pene¬ 
tration phenomena were observed for some time after inoculation. 

b. Infection 

The invading hvphae in leaves of the Viking branched only sparingly in 
the mesophyll; they were never sufficiently extensive or abundant to fill the 
intercellular spaces, as in the leaves of the susceptible species of Rihes studied. 
About 48 to 72 hours after inoculation the hyphae gave evidence of degenera¬ 
tion in Viking, whereas in the fully susceptible Ribes species they were in a 
thriving condition. The older portions of hyphae near the stomata were 
often vacuolate, shriveled, and sometimes collapsed. The younger parts of 
hyphae were turgid and retained their contents for as many as 72 hours, but 
their nuclei became small and in many cases the cytoplasm appeared giciuular. 
Mycelium never developed extensively, and, within 96 hours, it had com¬ 
pletely broken down and disappeared. 

The cells of the invaded mesophyll of the Norwegian currant reacted very 
definitely before the disappearance of the hyphae. The first manifestation of 
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Fig. 2. Cross sections of Viking currant leaves after inoculation with spores of 
Cronartium ribicola, A. Appressorium and wedge shape hypha entering a stoma, x 835. 
B. Appressorium and a broadened hypha entering a stoma, x 700. C. Hyphal tip with 
a large nucleus (a) growing between palisade cells (b). x835. D, Hypertrophy that 
developed m 5 days. The enlarged mesophyll cells lack chleroplaste, the air spaces are 
obliterated, and the epidermis is distended. x200. E. Hypertrophy that developed 
after 6 days. A layer of meristemktic tissue occurs near the enlarged mesophyll cells, 
which have enlarged nuclei and Chlorpplasts. x810. F. Hypertrophy that de 
veloped after 10 days. A ihiw of coUimsed cell walls form a portion of a core that 
extends among the enlarged iSiesophytt eeni. x 310. 

> 

infection v*as the disintegration of the chloroyihsts in the spongy parenchyma 
cells near the invading hyphae, which occurred as early as 48 hours after 
inoculation. - The nbdei the mesophyll cells adjacent to invading hyphae 
enlarged during the lhat the chloroplasts were breaking down. Jjjre- 
quently, the enlarged nuclei were observed along the cell walls the 

invading hyphae. 
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Within 72 to 96 hours after inoculation, and after the hyphae had dis¬ 
appeared, groups of enlarged cells were frequent in the spongy parenchyma 
of young leaves. Enlargement of palisade and spoitgy parenchyma cells 
sometimes occurred simultaneously, or enlargement first appeared in the 
spongy parenchyma cells and later in the palisade tissue. Th^ intercellular 
spaces disappeared as cell enlargement continued; eventually, the lower 
epidermis was pushed outward. The area of hypertrophied cells, covered by 
this distended epidermis, constituted the watery-appearing pustular swelling 
previously mentioned (Fig. 2, D). Empty and collapsed appressoria were 
frequently observed outside stomatal pores in the distended epidermis cover¬ 
ing the enlarged cells. They were the only evidencs of the pathogen observ¬ 
able in the immediate vicinity of the pustular swellings. In the zone sur- 
I'onnding the enlarged cells, the disintegration of the chloroplasts and the 
enlargement of the nuclei occurred. 

Among the groups of enlarged cells a layer of meristematic tissue some¬ 
times formed in the region of the spongy parenchyma when the infection was 
approximately 120 hours old. This later was composed of homologous, brick- 
sliape cells that divided parallel to their long axes, and formed a roughly 
aligned stratum (Pig. 2, E.). The meristematic cells frequently were filled 
with a dense granular substance in which the nuclei could be faintly dis¬ 
cerned. 

Empty cells, niently with collapsed walls, appeared among the groups 
of enlarged cells 72 to 240 hours after inoculation. These necrotic cells ap¬ 
peared first in the region near the lower epidermis; later, they occurred 
throughout the inesophyll tissue in the center of the'hypertrophied area. The 
lower epidermis, which was pushed outwatd by the enlargement of the^under- 
lying mesophyll cells, sometimes ruptured above the necrotic regions. The 
collapsed epidermal cell walls formed the surface of the previously mentioned 
necrotic flecks. 

Some groups of enlarged cells never developed a meristematic layer. In 
these groups both palisade and spongy parenchyma cells enlarged simulta¬ 
neously at right angles to the surface of the leaves. This enlargement pro¬ 
duced groups of long narrow cells that extended from the lower to the upper 
epidermis with little or no differentiation. The elongated cells were without 
chloroplasts and their nuclei had either enlarged, become appressed to the 
walls, were distorted, or had vanished. In the center of these hypertrophied 
areas, some of the enlarged cells died and formed a core of dead cells through 
the mesophyll from the lower to the upper epidermis. The epidermal layer 
was pushed outward and frequently was ruptured over the core to form 
necrotic flecks (Fig. 2, F.). 

The necrotic area in the center of each of the lesions continued to increase 
in diameter for approximately 360 hours after inoculation. After the col¬ 
lapse of many of the dead cells in the underlying mesophyll, the broken-down 
walls of the epidermis became depressed. The enlarged mesophyll cdls sur¬ 
rounding the dead areas that did not collapse were filled with a dense grariular 
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substance in which tylosis-like structures occurred. The lesions continued to 
widen for as many as 28 to 31 days, and the necrotic areas became separated 
from the surrounding unaffected tissues by rings of hypertrophied cells. 

DISCUSSION 

Intensive research concerning the nature of the resistance of green plants 
to infection by rust-producing fungi has been restricted largely to cereals and 
fruits. From these studies it appears that resistance may be of 2 kinds; (a) 
physical, and (b) physiological. The leaves of the Viking appear to offer no 
physical resistance to invasion by Cronartium ribicolay at least no more than 
the leaves of Bihes mgrum, B. sativumy and Orossularia hirtellOy within which 
the fungus readily becomes established. In each of the 4 species the fungus 
was found to penetrate the leaves in a similar manner only by way of the 
stomata. Stakman (26), Newton (18), and Allen (2) also found entrance 
phenomena to be essentially similar in resistant and susceptible varieties of 
wheat attacked by Puccinia graminis Pers. and P. graminis tritici Erikss. 

In the Viking the dimensions of the open stomatal pores, and the average 
number of stomata per unit of leaf area, were not significantly different from 
those of any of the 3 fully susceptible species. In all species the open stomatal 
pores were sufficiently large to permit penetration of the germ tubes, and the 
total pore area per unit of leaf surface was about the same in each of the 
Bibes species. Thus the size and number of stomata is not apparently a factor 
in the variation in infection among the 4 species. Hursh (16), in his 
study of the resistance of wheat to Puccinia grarmnis triticiy and Ward (32), 
in his study of resistant brome plants, both concluded that stomatal numbers 
were not correlated with resistance. 

The existence of a physiological type of resistance in leaves of the Viking 
has been indicated by the incompatibility in the host-parasite relationship. 
After an entirely normal entrance, the hyphae of this obligate parasite are 
unable to become established in the mesophyll. As in plants resistant to 
certain other rust fungi studied by Allen (2, 3), Gibson (10), Marryat (17), 
Sharvelle (24), and Ward (31), the invading hj’phae in the Viking died soon 
after gaining access to the mesophyll. This early death of the hyphae was 
explained by these investigators on the basis of a toxin having been formed. 
They presumed that the breakdown of a parasitized cell protoplasm produced 
a substance toxic to the hyphae, and thus they were made dependent upon 
their own reserve food, which soon became exhaubtad. Although the leaf cells 
of Vfting do not die until after hyphae are broken down, it may be that a 
deleterious substance, such^as a toxin, may difft^ie from the affected cells and 
cause the death of th^ hyphae. The proof of this awaits biochemical study. 

Not oniy do the yemng hyphae from the spores of Cronartium ribicola die 
soon after entering |be leaves of the Viking, btit they also disappear from the 
area of invasion. with observations made by other investigators 

(1, p. 145, and 24, p. fes^^of rust fungi; however, in the Viking the hyphae 
disappear much sooner flowing invasion of the host tissue than is usual for 
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other rust hyphae in their resistant hosts. These workers advance no satis¬ 
factory interpretation of these phenomena, and the writer can propose no 
valid explanation for the disappearance of the dead hyphae. 

The death of hyphae that invade resistant host plants may occur as a result 
of starvation, either because haustoria fail to develop, or because the hyphae 
are surrounded by dead cells from which food cannot be obtained. During 
the first few days after invasion, haustoria did not develop lu the leaf tissues 
of the Viking nor in those of Ribes nigrum, R. sativum^ and Grossularia 
hirtella; yet the fungus was able to persist only in the tissues of the 3 latter 
species. Rice (21) suggests that haustoria may not be necessary to certain 
rust fungi during the early stages of infection in order for them to obtain 
food from their hosts, because they may |)e able to take nourishment directly 
through cell walls. In the Viking this does not appear to be true, inasmuch 
as the hyphae die while surrounded by living host cells. Stakman (26), 
Newton (18), and Allen (1) conclude that the hyphae of wheat rust starve in 
resistant plants because the cells of the host immediately surrounding the 
invaded areas are killed and thus offer no living food for the obligate parasite. 
This is not the case in the Viking, since the death of the host cells occurs 
several days after the hyphae have disappeared. Since the hyphae are closely 
surrounded by living host cells in all 4 species of Ribes, and since the hyphae 
develop abundant!} in Ribes nigrum, R. sativum and Grossularia hirtella but 
die in the leaves h' Viking, it appears that an antagonism or incompati¬ 
bility, i.e., physiological resistance, exists in the leaves of the Viking. 

The tissues of the Viking currant react to the presence of the hyphae. 
Evidences of incompatibility, indicated by the disintegration of the chloro- 
plasts and the enlargement of nuclei in mesophyll cells near invading hyphae, 
were consistently present within 48 hours. In other species of Ribes these 
indications of incompatibility were not generally observed until much later. 
Stakman (26) considered similar disintegration of chloroplasts in wheat 
plants as an indication of incompatibility and hypersensitivity. The nuclei, 
which were frequently observed resting along the walls nearest invading 
hyphae in leaves of the Viking, were much enlarged; this enlargement may 
have been due to iiic.-eased metabolic activity. Allen (2) discovered that the 
enlarged nuclei in infected wheat occurred in the least impoverished cells, 
and she suggested that these enlarged nuclei indicated an increased metabo¬ 
lism. Caldwell and Stone (4) advanced another hypothesis to explain the 
enla7 ged nuclei that they found in the accessory cells of the stpmata and other 
epidermal cells in infected wheat plants. They believed their enlargement 
and orientation nearest the invading hyphae indicated either a chemical* 
stimulus or a traumatic response. 

The necrotic areas in the Viking differ greatly from the dead areas .n the 
leaves described by Colley <8, p. 651). He states, ‘'In the leaves of Ribes 
spp. the mycelium sometimes causes the death of isolated infected spots; but 
in other cases the hyphae penetrate to all parts of the tissue without causing 
the death of cells, and without producing hypertrophy.’' Spaulding (24, p. 
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54) noted isolated areas in Bibes leaves that became necrotic where ‘Hhe 
attack of Cromrtium ribicola is intense.’’ In the infected leaves of the 
Viking, on the other hand, necrosis, which occurs in the center of hyper¬ 
trophied areas, develops subsequent to the disappearance of the pathogen. 
The necrotic cells never are invaded, and their death is related only indirectly 
to the former presence of the hyphae. Hyphae are absent and cell hyper¬ 
trophy is always present. 

On the basis of the results of this investigation, Viking apparently is not 
directly dangerous to 5-needle pines, since the fungus cannot become estab¬ 
lished in its leaves, which are an unsuitable infection court for the hyphae of 
Cronartium ribicola. It is, therefore, not a source for the spread of the rust, 
either to other Bibes or to 5-needle pines, because the hyphae cannot repro¬ 
duce or survive in its leaves. Where the propagation of Viking is restricted 
to cuttings the variety may be distributed with safety as a substitute for sus¬ 
ceptible cultivated Bibes now being grown. Inasmuch as the Viking is a 
desirable red currant from a horticultural standpoint, it should serve as a 
valuable stock for the breeding of other desirable blister-rust-resistant 
varieties. 

SUMMARY 

A cytological investigation of the leaves of the blister-rust-resistant Viking 
(syn. R0d Hollandsk Druerips) red currant from Norway inoculated with 
Cronartium ribicola, demonstrated that infection took place in young, fully 
expanded, luihardened leaves through the stomata. The sparse hyphae, how¬ 
ever, that arose from the invading germ tubes died before the parasite was 
able to develop a mycelium capable of producing urediospores or teliospores. 
On the other hand, fully matured, hardened leaves, with one exception failed 
to show any evidence of infection, although germ tubes had actually pene¬ 
trated the leaves through the stomata. 

As a result of the penetration and brief presence of meager blister-rust 
hyphae in the tissues of immature Viking leaves, minute necrotic lesions or 
flecks developed subsequent to the death and disappearance of the rust 
mycelium. 

The cytological changes in the protoplasm of the parasite and in the 
Viking tissues affected by blister-rust infection are described. 

The resistance of leaves of Viking to infection by Cronartium ribicola 
would appear to be physiological rather than physical ; for the noninfected 
leaves of the Norwegian currant did not differ in gross anatomy from those of 
3 sljisceptible currants in whose leaves fertile uredia formed readily. The 
susceptibles used for this study were the black currant, Bibes nigrum, the 
smooth wild go^elwry, i^rossularia hirteJtar and the B, sativum hybrid va¬ 
riety, American Bad Dutch. It was found that the blister-rust fungus en¬ 
tered through thalMoiData of these susceptible species and produced fruiting 
bodies after the parasite had developed abundantly among the host tissues. 

The explanation of apparent* antagonism existing between the leaf 
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tissues of Viking and the hyphae of Cronartium ribicola, probably is to be 
found in a biochemical study of the parasite and its resistant host. 

Additional corroboration of the resistance of Viking to blister rust is 
given by this cytological study. The new data obtained serve to substantiate 
the results of extensive inoculation and field tests in which the Norwegian 
variety was demonstrated to be extremely resistant and prohibitive to the 
development of the fungus spores. 

New York State College of Forestry 
AT Syracuse University, 

Syracuse, New York 
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A STUDY OF VIRUSES INFECTING EUROPEAN AND 
AMERICAN VARIETIES OP THE POTATO, 

SOLANUM TUBEROSUM 

T. P. Dykstrai 
(Accepted for publication July 23, 1938) 

INTRODUCTION 

The potato, Solanum tuberosum L., has been reported as being affected 
by a score or more of fairly distinct viroses. These separations have been 
based largely on symptom expression that, as now generally known, is 
not always an entirely reliable criterion. The subject also has been greatly 
complicated by differences in varietal reactions to specific viruses, the 
varieties used for the symptom descriptions being especially different in 
Europe and America. This varietal behavior has not been altogether a 
handicap to differentiation, since, when satisfactorily used, it presents added 
critojria in the hands^of the investigators. In recent years more emphasis 
has teen placed on closer attention to the description of the specific effects 
of the virus itself,’ lUade doubly desirable in the potato diseases because of 
the frequent causal relationship of 2 or niore viruses with a single dis¬ 
ease expression. This, in turn, is attributable largely to the fact that, the 
potato is a symptomtess Cajrier of one or more viruses. 

1 The writer wishes to fl:)(^re8S his appreciation to Dr. 8. M. Zeller of the Oregon 
State College and to Dr. Jadtis Johnson of the XT. 8. Department of Agriculture and the 
University of Wisconi^ln for helpful criticism of the manuscript. 
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The need for more comparisons of the different viruses, described by 
investigators under widely different conditions, through an exchange of 
materials, has become increasingly evident. Some efforts already have been 
made by others with good results (15, 19, 21), but it is obvious that several 
intensive comparisons of this type must yet be made before a complete under¬ 
standing of this important virus group may be expected. 

The present comparative study was undertaken to determine the identity 
of the potato viruses found here and those known in Europe. These 
viruses have been studied under identical conditions on different American 
and European potato varieties, in many cases on plants that came from the 
same tuber unit, as well as on other Solanaeeous host plants. In addition, 
some of the physical and chemical characteristics of these viruses have been 
determined. ‘ 

These studies were initiated in the fall of 1933 at Corvallis, Oregon, 
and conducted in the greenhouse and under insect-proof cages in the field. 
A preliminary report of this work already has been published (8, 9). In 
the spring of 1936, the writer was transferred to Beltsville, Md., where 
the studies were continued in the United States Horticultural Station. 

EARLY studies 

T^^e early work on the classification of the different potato viroses found 
in this country was conducted by Schultz and Folsom (30), and that in 
Europe by Quaniei "r; In most of the research in the United States the 
variety Green Mountain was used. At that time it was not so fully realized 
that such a variation of symptoms from the same virus might develop on 
different varieties of the potato. It is now known that the symptoms 
caused by viruses are influenced by the liost and environment; therefore, it 
is not possible to develop a general system of classification on the basis of 
symptoms alone. The term ‘'mild mosaicfor example, is applicable to the 
symptoms produced by a known virus in a number of varieties of potato; 
but in at least 2 varieties, ue., Up-to-Date and British Queen, it produces a 
definite acronecrosis. The term “latent virus of healthy potatoes^’ 
originated when it was believed that this virus was latent in all varieties. 
We know now that Ihis virus causes a definite mosaic-like mottling in such 
varieties as President ^nd Arran Victory and a severe top necrosis in 
Epicure and Katahdin. Whereas, formerly, a system was developed only 
to classify the diseases caused by the different viruses, the need is now felt 
for a idassification of the different viruses causing the diseases. Johnson 
(12) attempted to identify and differentiate potato viruses by the deter¬ 
mination in vitro of certain physical and chemical characteristics, such as • 
the thermal death point, the longevity m vitro, the effect of dilution, and 
the influence of certain chemicals. Quanjer (24), although agreeing that 
the determination of these properties offers great possibilities for acquiring 
knowledge of the nature of the viruses concerned, believes that such studies 
cannot be expected to give much information on their properties as patho¬ 
gens. 
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Quanjer also believes that a p^a0Virtis should be identified, named, and 
classified according to the morbid effect it has on a variety that shows clearly 
definable internal symptoms. He considers President one of the best 
differential hosts. To avoid further trouble resulting from the use of 
descriptive names for an ever-increasing number of mosaics, crinkles, and 
streaks, he suggests the following as an international system of nomencla¬ 
ture for the potato diseases of the virus type. 

Anacrotic mosaics: producing only mottling and more or less wrinkling 
of leaflets, without necrosis. 

Acronecrosis {top necrosis) : necrosis radiating from only a rather small 
percentage of the internal phloem strands into the surrounding parenchyma. 

Acropetal necrosis: necrosis chiefly in the collenchyma of the leaf veins, 
petioles, and stems extending gradually to other tissues; dropping of lower 
leaves. 

Phloem necrosis: necrosis restricted to the phloem strands, i.e., sieve 
tubes and companion cells, accumulation of carbohydrates in the leaves. 

Phloem parenchyma necrosis {pseudo net necrosis) : necrotic spots in the 
storage parenchyma, next to the external and internal phloem of the tubers 
only. 

Although realizing that these histopathological changes offer a promising 
field for research on the pathogenicity of viruses, Bawden (2) fails to under¬ 
stand the advantage gained in using the morbid anatomy of infected plants 
as criteria for classification rather than the external symptoms, which he 
considers more definite and much more easily recognized than the internal 
changes. 

In 1931 Smith (31) designated as X the virus causing the disease known 
in Europe as simple mosaic, and, in America, as ‘‘latent mosaic of healthy 
potatoes.’^ He designated as Y the virus causing acropetal necrosis, the 
common leaf-drop streak in President. Murphy and McKay (18) described 
virus A, which they found occurring alone in apparently healthy plants of 
the variety Irish Chieftain, and which, together with the virus X, causes 
the potato disease known as crinkle. Bawden (unpublished thesis. Smith’s 
book) (32), described virus B, seemingly almost universal in the variety 
Up-to-date, which carried it without symptoms, but usually accompanied 
by virus X. Virus B, when transmitted by grafting produces a top necrosis 
in several varieties. Bawden (2) also described a virus C as occurring in 
the variety Di Vernon. Scions from infected Di Vernon plants when 
grafted to virus-free Arran Victory and President plants, produce top 
necroiAB in the latter, while the former reacts with mosaic symptoms only. 
The non-production of top fiecrosiS in Arran Victory differentiates this virus 
from virus B. Virus D also has been desei^BM by Bawden. This virus 
is closely related to virus X, and is aj^parantly an aberrant strain of it. 
It causes top^ necrosis in di|Cerent varietieis of the potato, all of which 
carry either virus X (ft shoV only interveifial mottle when infected with it. 
Clinch, Loughnane, and ^^urpby (8).designate the virus causing tuber 
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blotch as P, and that of aucuba mosaic ^ potato virus G. These authors, by 
taking a general view of their properties and reactions, classify the potato 
mosaic viruses into three broad groups, namely : 

1. Viruses of the X type, which cause distinctive mosaic symptoms in 
many solanaceous hosts; produce crinkle when combined with virus A in 
varieties of potatoes tolerant of that disease and are non-transmissible by 
Myzus persicae, 

2. Viruses of the F type (tuber blotch virus) which produce character¬ 
istic brown or purple fringed spots on Solanum nodiflorum, produce 
typically bright yellow spotting of the lower leaves of potatoes that is 
intensified by the presence of virus A, and cause hereditary parenchyma 
necrosis in the tubers of many varieties of potatoes. 

3. Viruses of the Y type, which are Readily transmissible by Myzus 
persicae, produce green veinbanding in tobacco, are noninoculable to Datura 
stramonium, and, typically, cause acropetal necrosis in certain varieties of 
the potato, although this feature varies in the case of virus A. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

In 1924 diseased Green Mountain tubers were furnished to the Oregon 
Experiment Station by E. S. Schultz of the United States Department of 
AgridiUure, from the experimental stocks grown at the Field Station at 
Presque Isle, Maine. Each of these tubers was infected with one disease 
only, Le,, mild mo<a" tinkle mosaic, rugose mosaic, and leafrolling mosaic. 
Since then, this material has been propagated on different varieties under 
muslin-covered cages in the field, and was the source of the American 
viroses investigated. 

In 1983 the Y virus and Crinkle A in the variety President, Para crinkle 
on Arran Victory, virus C in Di Vernon, the virus B in Up-to-Date, and 
healthy tubers of Pren ident, Arran Victory, and Majestic were obtained from 
R. N. Salaman of tlie Potato Virus Institute of Cambridge, England. In 
1936 the blotch virus in the variety President was received from P. A. 
Murphy of Glasnevin Agricultural College, Dublin, Ireland. At that time 
stipple streak in Zeeland Blue, pseudo net necrosis in President, and 
healthy tubers of British Queen were received from H. M. Quanjer of the 
Agricultural College, Wageningen, Netherlands. 

The studies on the tuber blotch, pseudo net necrosis, Aucuba, and Calico 
viruses will be discussed in a later publication. 

TECHNIQUE USED IN VIRUS TRANSMISSION 

Various means of transfer of the several potato viruses were tried out. 
Certain methods were successful with some of the diseases but not so 
satisfactory with others. 

Leaf Mutilation 

In this method, as described by Schultz and Folsom (30), cheesecloth 
soaked with the juice from macerated foliage of diseased plants was rubbed 
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on the leaf of a healthy plant, with enough pressure to break the epidermis 
or mash or mutilate the tissues to a degree. This method was successful in 
transmitting many of the viruses, but there was considerable variation in 
the amount of infection thus obtained from the different viruses. It was 
later found that the percentage of infection of these diflScultly transmissible 
viruses could be increased by adding a small amount of carborundum dust 
to the inoculum (25). This acted as an abrasive and facilitated the 
entrance of the virus into the inoculated plant. 

Stem Grafts 

It was found that, with the exception of the veinbanding or Y group 
of viruses, the grafting method of transfer was far more successful than 
the leaf-mutilation method. Stem grafts of diseased scions were made to 
potted healthy plants that were kept in a moist chamber for about 10 days. 
They were then removed and kept in the greenhouse for further observa¬ 
tions, according to the method recommended by Salaman and Le Pelley (26). 
When this procedure was followed, about 80 per cent of the grafts were 
successful. 

SEROLOGICAL STUDIES 

Beale (4), Chester (6), and others have carried on serological experi¬ 
ments demonstrating that the injection of rabbits with plant-virus extracts 
induces in such animals the production of antibodies. When the serum 
from the animal containing the antibodies is added to juice from a plant 
containing the same virus or that of a related strain, the soluble antibody 
of the serum and the soluble antigen of the virus juice combine to form an 
insoluble precipitate, which slowly settles out. Unrelated plant viruses 
fail to react. It is believed that this method provides a very useful means 
of determining the relationship between different potato viruses. Accord¬ 
ingly, a number of these viruses have been tested serologically through the 
courtesy of Dr. K. Starr Chester, formerly of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, Princeton, New Jersey. 

ACHIUIRED IMMUNITY PROM PLANT VIRUSES 

Several workers, namely McKinney (17), Thuug (33), Salaman (28), 
Price (22), Holmes (11), and others, have found that there are different 
strains of viruses causing diseases that show a considerable degree of differ¬ 
ence in severity. They found that plants infected with one strain are often 
thci^by protected agaihSt inifection by other strains of the same virus, 
including those of greater Virulence. This technique has been used also 
in these studies to determine Whether or some of the different potato 
viroses are caused strains of the same virus or by unrelated viruses. 

INDIVIDUAL VmUS DISEASES 

The discussioii ctfHh# individual diseases brings together the results of 
observations liid fxpeiAinenljfe conducted by the writer. The symptoms 
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described are those observed under greenhSuse conditions at temperatures 
varying from 65° to 75° F. 

The number of plants used in the different experiments is not always 
stated, but, with few exceptions, a sufficiently large number of plants, 
generally not less than 20, was used in each test, and similar inoculations 
were often repeated. 

Mild Mosaic 

This disease was originally described by Schultz and Folsom (30). It 
is composed of at least one component in addition to virus X. The symp¬ 
toms in Green Mountain potatoes are characterized by a mottling of the 
leaf in which yellowish or light-color areas alternate with similar areas 
of normal green. This usually is accompanied by a crinkling, but not a 
rolling, of the foliage. These mottled areas are variable in size and shape 
and located without regard to the different tissues such as the veins of the 
leaf. This is in contrast to the loss of color occasioned by other factors 
than mosaic, which may give rise to yellowish, somewhat circular, island¬ 
like areas of the leaf tissues between the larger veins. In mild mosaic the 
ligliter colored areas are not bounded or stopped by leaf veins. Diseased 
plants droop and die prematurely. No symptoms are evident in affected 
tubers. This disease also has been studied in the American varieties, 
Burl) Ilk, Earliest of All, White Rose, and Bliss Triumph. Although 
vaiying slightly in h *eiisity, depending upon the variety, the symptoms 
are not fundamentally different from those described in the Green'Moun¬ 
tain. By grafting scions of Green Mountain infected with mild mosaic 
on Seedling 41956, immune from the latent virus, the virus X was elimi¬ 
nated and the other component was retained. The latter component has 
been studied on the European varieties President, and Majestic alone and 
in combination with virus X. This component, free from the virus X, 
causes a very faint mottling, but a very pronounced mottling and crinkling 
of the foliage occurs when the virus X is added to it. This mild mosaic 
virus also has been transmitted by grafting scions of infected Seedling 
41956 to 6 Up-to-Date and to 10 British Queen plants. All grafted plants 
became infected and developed typical top necrosis, manifested by the dying 
of the top part of the plant, and the development of rather large necrotic 
blotches on the top and intermediate leaves. No mottling was evident. 

Mild mosaic minus virus X has been transmitted to tobacco plants, and 
100 per cent infection was often secured when the juice extracted from the 
leaves of an infected plant was rubbed lightly on the tobacco leaves by means 
of a cotton swab bearing on the surface a little carborundum dust. The 
symptoms on tobacco consist of a mottling resembling the mild mottling some¬ 
times produced by the virus X. It was found that it can be readily di'^itin- 
guished from this virus by inoculating infected plants with tobacco mosaic. 
The tobacco plants infected with virus X, on addition of tobacco mosaic, will 
invariably develop a spot necrosis on the leaves, whereas the plants infected 
with the other viruses will develop only tobacco-mosaic symptoms in addi- 
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tion to the mottling resulting from the particular potato virus present. 
The presence of mild mosaic on tobacco jvas demonstrated by making return 
inoi^ulations to Bliss Triumph and Qreen Mountain, to which the disease* 
was again transmitted. This virus also has been transmitted to Nicotiana 
sylvestris on which it developed fairly distinct symptoms consisting of 
small, yellow patches following the veinlets. 

Crinkle Mosaic 

This disease was originally described by Schultz and Folsom (30). It 
is composed of at least one component in addition to virus X. On the 
Green Mountain variety it is characterized by a prominent mottling and 
crinkling of the leaflets. It differs from mild mosaic in that the leaflets are 
more ruffled and the blotches are larger. This disease also has been studied 
on the same varieties to which mild mosaic was transmitted, t.c., Burbank, 
Earliest of All, White Eose, and Bliss Triumph. The symptoms on all 
these varieties are more intense under the same conditions than those caused 
by mild mosaic. About the same percentage of this disease is transmitted 
by leaf mutilation as in the case of mild mosaic. By grafting scions of 
infected Green Mountain to Seedling 41956, virus X was eliminated and the 
other component wasMretained. This also has been studied on the European 
varieties, President and Majestic, alone and in combination with virus X. 
As in the case of mild mosaic, the component alone caused a faint mottling, 
and a much more pronounced mottling and crinkling of the leaves was 
evident when virus X was added to it. Crinkle mosaic minus virus X pro¬ 
duces symptoms on tobacco indistinguishable from those caused by the mild 
mosaic virus. 

Crinkle 

This disease i^ well-known in Europe and has been described as crinkle by 
Murphy (18 Quanjer (23), and also by Salaman (27), who refers to it as 
crinkle A, to distinguish it frOm para crinkle. It is composed of at least 
one virus in addition to X. (Fig. 1.) The presence of virus X was 
indicated by the interveinal mottle and vein-clearing it produced in Datura 
stramonium, and the rlngspot type of mottle on tobaccd. The disease has 
been transmitted to the varieties Green Mountain, Bliss Triumph, Earliest 
of All and Burbank, in all of which it produced a mottling and ferinkling of 
the leaves very sjmilar to thoa^ produced ^^nihd mosaic. By grafting 
scions of infected President t 9 ^^eediing 4Ji^9S6, 4irus X of the complex was 
ebarinated. The reguiining ^Wponent, refte?red to by Murphy as virus 
A, has been trana^ferr^d to ^Ipesident jlfuiestic, causing a faint type of 
mottling Wlien ^ jtus X wati added to it mottling and crinkling were 
Considerably intensified and were more prominent on President than those 
caused by ^ild ii»< The ^mptoms of virus A are indistinguishable in 
tobacco md Nid6ti^ma ^iylvestrk from the mild mosaic and crinkle mosaic 
component free from viruf X. (Pig. 2.) Murphy and McKay (18) 
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Pia. 1. A and B. Leaflets from Green Mountain. A. Infected with T3uiii'<»an 
Crinkle. This virus complex is composed of viruses A and X. B. Infected with mild 
mosaic. This virus complex is also composed of viruses A and X. 0 and D. Leaflets 
from President. C. Infected with Crinkle. D. Infected with mild mosaic. 
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rio A, Bntiafti Queen plant lApwiag eeason infection of mild mosaic 

di|^ }to the grofthig of a scion from seedUing Infected with virus A Typical top 

neefosis, free from mottling. Tiie infected pknt was free from virus X B Virus 
** A** from cjrmkle on Ktcoi,%0/n/a^ gylveatns, due to Infecting the plant with juice extracted 
from aij infected eced)ing^ Notice the etluanng of the veins, and the blotchy type 

of mottling C Virus ** A*^ from mild mosaic on JV gylvestns, resulting from infection 
of mild mosaic virus fronts ti^loh the virus had been removed bv passing through 

seedling 41956. Notice the suwlatity m IQrmptamB caused by virus ‘*A** derived from 
the European crinkle^ cnd the one derived frtm American nuld mosaic. 
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showed that virus A produces a necrotic disease on Up-to-Date. Clinch and 
Loughnane (7) confirmed this, showing that it also produces top necrosis in 
British Queen. Their results were confirmed when 4 Up-to-Date plants and 
4 of the British Queen variety Were grafted with scions of Seedling 41956 
infected with virus A. All of the plants grafted developed typical top 
necrosis, showing symptoms very similar to those produced by the trans¬ 
mission of mild mosaic-minus virus X, to the same varieties. 

The results obtained on the basis of relative ease of transmission, symp¬ 
toms produced, and general behavior of mild mosaic, crinkle mosaic, and 
crinkle indicate that, although the viruses causing these 3 diseases are not 
identical, they are so similar in their behavior they may be considered as 
closely related strains of the same virui|. It is proposed, therefore, that 
the viruses causing these 3 diseases be designated as 

Leafrolling Mosaic 

This disease was originally described by Schultz and Folsom (30). 
The mottling of the leaflets of Green Mountain plants infected with leaf- 
rolling mosaic is diffused and resembles the type found in rugose mosaic. 
The leaves generally show a rolling upwards, but they are flaccid and 
resemble the type of rolling found in plants affected with Rhizoctonia or 
bla< i:>eg. This disease also has been studied on other varieties* The roll¬ 
ing and mottling is Hmost masked in Burbank ^nd Irish Cobbler, but the 
symptoms in vaii».ae& like Earliest of All, Idaho Rural, Bliss Triumph, 
and White Rose are quite similar to those of Green Mountain. Leaf mutila¬ 
tion has given a fair percentage of infection, about the same as obtained with 
mild and crinkle mosaic. 

Leafrolling mosaic, free from the virus X, as well as the complex leaf¬ 
rolling mosaic and virus X, have been transferred to the English varieties. 
President and Arran Victory. (Pig. 3.) The symptoms of these diseases 
on these 2 varieties are characterized by a diffused mottling and rolling of 
the leaves. The addition or the absence of the latent virus seemed not to 
influence the symptoms appreciably. All attempts to transmit this virus to 
tobacco failed. This disease appears to be distinct from any of the other 
American or European potato viruses that were studied, and it is proposed 
that the virus causing this disease be designated as virus B. 

Para Crinkle 

This disease was first described by Salaman and Le Pelley (26). They 
found this virus universally present in the variety King Edward, appar¬ 
ently a perfect carrier of the virus, as no symptoms can be detected in it. 
They observed that when this virus was introduced by grafting into '•ran 
Victory it induced a severe disease, but when inoculated by the same 
method, President failed to produce the slightest reaction. The virus, 
however, could be recovered from President, by making return grafts to 
Arran Victory. In a later paper (27), Salaman stated that para crinkle 
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Fio 3. A Healthy Arran Victory B Ijeafrollmg mosaic from which the virus 
X had been removed was inoculated mto Arran Victory Notice the rolling of the leaves, 
charaeteriatic of this disease. C Healthy Arron Victory. D. Para crinkle on Arran 
Victory. Notice the crmkling and mottbng of the loaves. 

consisted of a complex of virus Z and virus Y^, and that passage of the para- 
crinkle complex through a Datura with leaves will break down the complex 
and remove one of its constitueidB, namdy Y^. Lateri Dr. Salaman told 
the writer that he no longer held that view, and bdkved that para crinkle 
was due to the effect of a single virus. We found tiuit para crinkle could 
not be transmitted by juice transfer, but was readily transmitted by stem¬ 
grafting. It was transmitted to the varieties Burkank, White Bose, 
Earliest of All, Bliss Triumph and Green Mountain, in all of which it pro¬ 
duced large mosaic-like blotchy on leaves, but failed to produce any 
erinkling or rolling In the variety Burbank, when infected tuber-per- 
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petuated jdants were grown under cages in the field, pin-point-like necrotic 
spots developed in the leaves in addition to the mottling. This disease was 
also transmitted by grafting to tomatoes and produced a somewhat filiform 
type of leaf, return grafts from infected tomato to Arran Victory repro¬ 
duced the disease. Murphy and McKay (19) have suggested that this 
virus may have aflSnities with leaf rolling mosaic. The writer has studied 
this disease in comparison with leafrolling mosaic in the American varieties 
Burbank, White Rose, Earliest of All, and Bliss Triumph, and on the Euro¬ 
pean varieties President and Arran Victory, but no resemblance of the 
symptoms of these 2 diseases was detected: Whereas leafrolling mosaic 
can be transmitted by juice transfer, all attempts to transmit para crinkle 
by this method failed. 

Veinbanding, Y Virus and Stipple Streak 

The rugose mosaic of potato, described by Schultz and Folsom (30), re¬ 
sults from a combination of the latent or virus X, and the veinbanding 
virus. The latter is the aphid-transmitted component of rugose mosaic 
(14). This virus has been studied in the varieties Green Mountain, 
Earliest of All, Irish Cobbler, Bliss Triumph, White Rose, and Burbank. 
There is very little variation in the symptoms produced by it on these dif¬ 
ferent varieties and they consist of small mottled areas grouped close to 
the main veins. '^'‘ted to high temperature, the mottling may be com¬ 
pletely masked, but the crinkling of the leaves and their tendency to curl 
slightly downward persist. Some of the veins of the lower leaves generally 
are necrotic, resembling black pencil-like lines. The affected plants are 
noticeably stunted and generally die prematurely. In contrast with most of 
the other potato viruses, the symptoms attributable to current season infec¬ 
tion differ from those produced in succeeding years because of tuber perpetu¬ 
ation of the disease. (Fig. 4.) In many varieties they become manifest as a 
burning or necrosis of the veins of the newly developed leaves and a dying 
of the tissue between the veins. These leaves eventually will drop, or hang 
by a thread of tissue to the stem. In the European variety President it 
produces a mottling in the top leaves and some necrosis, especially in the 
intermediate leaves; in the second generation only a diffused mottling of 
the leaves was evident, but almost no necrosis of the veins, or leaf drop. 
In Arran Victory there was a diffused mottling, but neither necrosis nor 
leaf drop. Only a diffused mottling was noticed in infected‘ Epicure. In 
tobacco this virus produces a banding of the veins, and, during later stages 
of the disease, a general mottling develops on the leaves; in tomato no 
symptoms were evident other than a faint clearing of the veins. This virus 
also produced a banding of the veins in the pepper, later changing to a 
mottling. In infected petunia plants a faint vein clearing of the leaves 
was evident, and distinct mottling developed in the petals. 

Smith (31) originally described virus Y as one of the commonest and; 
most destructive of potato viruses in England. The symptoms caused by 
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Fia 4. A and B. President A. FreO f ifom the virus X showing^ tuber- 

perpetuated sj^ptoms of the virus j|^ Notice the leaf dropping. B. Showing tuber- 
perpetlahted symptoms of the vein^ll^ing moiaio. The veins of the lower leaves are 
necrotle, but no leafdrop is evident* C and D. White Bose potato plants. C. Showing 
tuber-perpetuathd symptom of wns Y. The White Bose also carries the virus X. D. 
Showing tuber porpetuatep symptQnis of veinbapding mosaic. Since this variety also 
carries the virus X, the diseas^ Caused by the virus complex is known as rugose mosaic. 
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it have been studied in a number of American and European potato varie¬ 
ties. After an incubation period of 15 to 20 days a blotchy mottle appears 
in the variety President, spreading from the veins and affecting only the 
uppermost leaves. This mottle later becomes intensified and is accom¬ 
panied by some wrinkling and waviness of the leaves. A little later, necro¬ 
sis appears on the under sides of the veins of leaves occupying an inter¬ 
mediate position on the stem. These necroses increase in severity and 
spread most rapidly along the course of the veins on the under surface of 
the leaf, appearing as elongated brown stripes on the petioles and as 
blotches between veins. The necroses pass down the petiole to the main 
stem and the leaf then collapses, rapidly withers, and remains hanging by 
a thread of tissue. The stem often shows elongated brown stripes. In 
Arran Victory and Epicure the symptom^ are those of only a mild mottling. 
The current season symptoms of virus Y in Irish Cobbler, White Rose, 
Burbank, Bliss Triumph, Green Mountain, and Earliest of All, which also 
harbor virus X, are manifested by necrotic leafspots including the veins and 
the tissue immediately surrounding them. Nearly every leaf on the plant 
may eventually drop but remain hanging on the main stem by a thread of 
tissue, leaving only a tuft of leaves at the tip of the plant. Plants from 
tubers of plants infected with virus Y appear at first as if infected with 
rugose mosaic, except that the necrosis of the veins is found in almost 
eveij leaf instead cf being confined to the lower leaves. While the plant 
is still immature, tl*. h)wer leaves, at first green, gradually turn yellow and 
drop but remain hanging on the stem by a thread of tissue. In the variety 
Bliss Triumph the petioles develop necrotic spots and stripes of streak are 
found on the stem. Finally, all the lower leaves dry down and hang on 
the main stem. At this stage of development the disease appears to be quite 
different from rugose mosaic. These observations were made also by Koch 
and Johnson (15) who state: ‘^It appears certain, therefore, that Smith’s 
virus Y, while possessing many characters in common with the American 
veinbanding virus, is not identical with it.” 

The virus Y in tobacco causes a distinct banding of the veins, followed 
later by a general yellowing between the veins. The symptoms are much 
more pronounced than those caused by the veinbanding mosaic. Inocula¬ 
tions into petunia failed to cause a mottling of the petals, whereas veinband¬ 
ing and stipple-streak virus generally produced mottling. On pepper the 
symptoms were quite similar in pattern to those produced by the vein- 
banding virus, except that they were more pronounced. 

In order to determine whether or not virus Y has any effect upon 
potato plants infected with rugose mosaic the following experiment was 
started in the spring of 1935. Each of 6 tubers of the variety Green 
Mountain and 6 of Bliss Triumph infected with rugose mosaic weu cut 
into three pieces. Each seed piece was planted in a 6-in. pot in the green¬ 
house. When the plants were about 3 or 4 inches high, those derived from 
one seed piece of each tuber were inoculated with virus Y by the rubbing 
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method. Plants of a second duplicate series were inoculated with the vein¬ 
banding virus, and the third, or control, series was not inoculated. These 
plants were kept under observation for more than two months after inocula¬ 
tion, but none of them developed symptoms different from the controls, 
which showed the typical tuber-perpetuated rugose mosaic symptoms. This 
experiment indicated that the veinbanding mosaic in the rugose-mosaic 
complex had a protective effect that prevented the development of symptoms 
typical of virus Y in Bliss Triumph. 

The stipple-streak virus was first described by Atanasoff (1) and is uni¬ 
versally present in the Dutch variety Zeeland Blue. Although the virus 
is masked under high temperature, this variety cannot be considered as a 
carrier because a definite interveinal type of mottling is evident under 
low-temperature conditions. In addition to the stipple-streak virus, the 
tubers of Zeeland Blue, received from Holland, also contained a weak strain 
of virus X. Murphy and Loughnane (21) state: ‘‘It was formerly thought 
that the responsible virus in this material was virus Y, but more than one 
virus is present, and the analysis is not yet complete.Since Zeeland 
Blue has been grown as a commercial crop in Holland, it undoubtedly has 
contracted other viruses. The writer, however, believes that the typical 
symptoms in potatoes and other solanaeeous plants caused by stipple streak 
are, primarily, caused by the stipple-streak component and not by a complex. 
In our tests with thi virus, the X component was removed by inoculating 
juice from an infect Zeeland Blue into Seedling variety 41956. 

In many potato varieties circular necrotic spots developed in the in¬ 
oculated leaves; and necrotic spots, rather than burning of the veins, were 
found in the intermediate non-inoculated leaves. 

The stipple-streak virus causes a banding of veins in tobacco leaves, but 
the symptoms are more like those caused by the veinbanding virus than virus 
Y. (Fig. 5.) In Nicotiana sylvestris a definite veinbanding is observed, but 
the band following the veinlets is thinner than that caused by virus Y. In¬ 
fected plants show less rugosity than when the infection is veinbanding. 
The symptoms in petunia were rather like those produced by the veinband¬ 
ing mosaic, and a mottling of the petals of infected plants was evident. 

Virus Y was inoculated into 10 Zeeland Blue plants carrjdng the stipple- 
streak virus. These plants were kept under observation for a period of 10 
weeks, but no additional symptoms attributable to the virus Y were evident. 
When, at the end of that period, juice from leaves of each of these 10 plants 
was ino(mlated into 20 tobacco plants, only the faint veinbanding character¬ 
istic of the stipple-streak virus appeared. This showed that this virus pro¬ 
tected the plants from infection with virus Y. 

The symptoms produced by the Y, veinbanding, and stipple-stroak vir¬ 
uses vary in degree and intensity in a given potato variety, but are sii. dar 
in type. In some varieties a mottling develops; in others an acropetal ne¬ 
crosis, but no instances have been observed where one of these viruses caused 
a mottling and another an acropetal necrosis, or vice versa, in the same 
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variety. The same general symptoms also have been observed in other sol- 
anaceous plants, but, in all cases, the effect of the virus Y was the most 
severe. K. Starr Chester, as a result of serological studies, reported in a 
letter dated May 29, 1937: “The European strain of Y virus proves to be 
serologically indistinguishable from our ordinary veinbanding virus. Stip¬ 
ple-streak also belongs to the veinbanding group. Dilution test, thermal- 
inactivation-poirit determination, longevity in vitro, the effect of pH on the 
viruses (Table 1), protective inoculation studies, and serological investiga¬ 
tions, all tend to prove that these 3 viruses are closely related strains of 



Fig. 5. A. Tobacco leaf infected with veinbanding mosaic. B. Tobacco leaf in¬ 
fected with the virus Y, notice that the symptoms are of the same general type, but Y 
causes a more pronounced clearing of the veins than the veinbanding mosaic. 

the same virus. It is proposed, therefore, to include these 3 strains under 
the designation virus Y. 

Chester (6) states, as a result of his serological studies with different 
viruses, that such a close serological relationship ia‘showtt between the vein¬ 
banding virus of potato and oucdmber mosaic one may be well justified in 
regarding these as straifia of tide same virus type. This heretofore unrecog¬ 
nized relationship is furfter bdrue oulf by the fact that potato veinbanding 
and cucumber mosaic viruses eac^ producethe cowpea, Vigna sinesis (L.) 
Eudi-> local brown necrotic lesions that afe indistinguishable. 

To dete|*mine whether cucumber mosaic coUld be transmitted to potato, 
40 potato plants of Sroerf Mountain, Slias Triumph and some seedling varie¬ 
ties were inoculated in Al^36 with eSifcrActed juice from infected cucumber 
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plants. None of these plants developed symptoms, nor was it possible to 
recover the virus from inoculated plants by making return inoculations to 
tobacco. 

The tubers from the inoculated plants were saved and 35 of them were 
planted in the greenhouse in the fall of 1937. AU of the plants from these 
tubers appeared healthy, and, when inoculated with the veinbanding virus, 
developed symptoms typical of this disease, which indicated that no virus 
was present in these plants to protect them against veinbanding virus in¬ 
fection. Ten potato plants were grafted with scions of cucumber-mosaic- 
infected tobacco plants, but these, also, failed to produce any symptoms. 
Three series of 10 tobacco plants were inoculated, respectively, with vein¬ 
banding virus, virus Y, and stipple streak. After symptoms had developed 
in these plants, they, as well as 10 healtlxy control plants, were inoculated 
with cucumber mosaic. All plants showed typical cucumber-mosaic symp¬ 
toms, and there was almost no difference in the time required for symptoms 
to develop in the 4 series of tobacco plants, which showed that no protection 
against infection of the cucumber-mosaic virus was afforded by the presence 
of the veinbanding, the Y, or the stipple-streak virus. On the basis of our 
inoculation studies, we must conclude that there is no relationship between 
cucumber mosaic and potato veinbanding. 

The Potato Mottle Virus or Virus X 

In 1925 JohnsoTi M described the ‘^mottle virus,which was shown to 
be regularly present in masked form in all tubers of most, if not all, stand¬ 
ard varieties of ^^apparently healthy^^ jiotatoes. In Europe this disease, 
which shows a mild type of mottling in some varieties, has been described as 
simple mosaic (19). According to Murphy and McKay (19), it corresponds 
exactly to ‘‘common mosaic,as described by Quanjer (23), and is identical 
with the “Arran Victory mosaic,^’ of the Cambridge Workers. Murphy 
(19) states that “one of the latent viruses, commonly present in the Amer¬ 
ican material, both diseased and healthy, was a necrotic form, identical 
with the common streak of Up-to-Date and other similar sorts.” Murphy 
apparently referred to the virus B, which will be considered later. He 
goes on to state “another virus which, according to our experience, was 
even more common in this material, was European simple mosaic. Certain 
American “healthy” plants were found which were apparently free from 
streak, but no such plants were free from simple mosaic. ’ ^ Kenneth Smith 
(31) designated the virus causing this disease as X. This virus is not 
always found in European varieties, although the writer, when in Europe 
during the summer of 1935, was informed by different investigators, that 
virus X is quite common in nearly all varieties, and as much as 40 or 100 
per cent of some varieties may be infected with it. 

The symptoms caused by virus X in Datura and tobacco are so well 
known that it is not necessary to discuss them in detail. The writer has 
transmitted this virus also to Amaranihus retroftexus, in which it produced 



Fig. 6. .A. Pifweed^with virus X, due to inocu- 
latinf the plauA with ^ 'potato plant cbiiftdiiiiig this virus. The presence of 

X wm demon^ated bv jMdpj#fetnrii ino^^atioins tb fiinson weed in which the char^- 
teristic X synp^oms Leadet from healthy pirweed. 0. Leaflets from pig¬ 
weed, showing necrotic to Ikkieelion tif virus A. 
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necrotic spots on the leaves (Pig. 6). The vims was readily recovered from 
infected plants by making return inoculations to Datura stramonium, in 
which it produced the typical X t 3 rpe of mottle. This is believed to be the 
only potato virus that has been successfully transmitted to plants outside 
the Solanaceae. 

It was interesting to note that Seedling 41956 was immune from all 
strains of virus X, with which the writer has been working. Bawden (3) de¬ 
scribed vims D, which he places in or near the X group on account of the 
possession of a number of properties characteristic of X. Since this virus 
appeared to be so different from the other strains of X, a tuber infected 
with virus D received from Bawden was planted and the characteristics of 
this virus were studied. Observations similar to those of Bawden were 
made in our experiments, namely, that almost no symptoms are produced 
by this virus in Datura and tobacco, but that a severe acropetal necrosis 
develops in Arran Victory and President when infected with D (3), whereas 
X develops only a faint mottling. It was not possible to transmit this virus 
D to Bliss Triumph, Green Mountain, and Irish Cobbler. This was to be 
expected, since these varieties are already carrying X, which, therefore, 
would protect the plant against infection of any other strain of the same 
virus type. Necrotic spots, however, were produced in healthy Green Moun¬ 
tain ‘i^edling varieties which were free from the virus X. 

hvery attempt tv> transmit virus D to Seedling 41956, either by leaf 
mutilation or by rafting, failed, as was demonstrated by the failure 

to recover the viruh by subsequent inoculations to pepper, which indicated 
that this variety is resistant to all strains of virus X that have been tested. 

Virus B 

Murphy and McKay (19), reported that in their study on the compari¬ 
son of some of the Kuropean and American viroses of the potato they had 
considerable difficulty in introducing certain American viruses into healthy 
President plants. Throughout the American material there was found a 
latent virus or viruses that had a severe necrotic effect on President. This 
latent virus was found both in the ‘‘healthy^’ Green Mountain and in the 
obviously diseased ]uaiits. The writer has grafted scions of Earliest of 
All and Bliss Triumph that were infected with mild mosaic, crinkle mosaic, 
and leafrolling mosaic, on healthy Arran Victory and President. In many 
cases top necrosis developed ou these 2 varieties. Scions from comtnercially 
healthy Green Mountains al^ipst invariably developed similar symptoms, 
whereas they were produced only occasionally when scions from Burbank, 
Earliest of All, 5r Bliss Triumph were used. 

These top-necrosis symptoms could not be ascribed to the so-called latent 
mosaic or virus X, which is universally present in healthy American .com¬ 
mercial potatoes, because this virus produces in Arran Victory and Presi¬ 
dent only a mosaic type of mottling without necrosis. (Pig. 7.) 

Grafts from the English variety Up-to-Date, which, according to Bawden, 
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carries virus B and virus X, produced typical top necrosis in President and 
Arran Victory It was considered of interest to determine whether or not 
the combination of B and X is necessary to produce this disease. Accord¬ 
ingly, double grafts were made of scions from Up-to-Date on healthy 
scions of virus X resistant Seedling 41956, which were in turn grafted on 
healthy Arran Victory Typical top necrosis developed from virus B, since 
virus X was filtered out of the complex, as was proved by subsequent in- 



Fig. 7. Arran Victory plant showing top necrosis due to infection of virus B alone. 
A scion from Up to Date carrying both X and B viruses was grafted onto X resistant 
seedling 41956 The virus X was temoved by this seedbagi Variety, and a scion from 
it containing only the virus B war grafted onto a healthy tdmato plant, which failed to 
develop any symptoms. When a won from this plant wws grafted onto Arran Victory 
typierJ virps B symptoms, Mcroiis, devolopeA Subsequent inoculations from 

this'iilant to Jimson weed and Hopper sailed to ^how the presence of the virus X. 

oculation of juice fr<an the infected Arran Victory plants raito Datura and 
pepper, which failed to show the presence pf X. This demonstrated defi- 
nit(3y that virus p alone 'Was responsible for the top necrosis. Similar 
double graftal were made, instead of using Up-to-Date, scions from com¬ 
mercially healthy Green ^untains were used. Again, in these cases top 
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necrosis developed in Arran Victory, and subsequent subinoculations to 
Datura and pepper demonstrated the absence of virus X. 

Since it is known that the Katahdin variety produces a severe top 
necrosis when g^rafted with scions of Green Mountain, the question was 
raised whether this symptom is produced by virus X or by virus B. Grafts 
from Arran Victory, infected only with virus B and showing current- 
season symptoms of this disease were made on Katahdin. Iii all cases ne¬ 
crotic circular and rectangular spots developed on the intermediate leaves 
first, and gradually became evident on every leaf of the plant, except the 
very youngest. Double grafts of Green Mountain on Seedling 41956 and 
Katahdin, as previously described, also were made. In these cases a top 
necrosis developed, consisting of a necrotic spotting of the top leaves, and a 
slight necrosis of the terminal end of the stem. The necrotic spots were 
larger and not nearly so numerous as those produced by virus X alone, 
and the top part of the plant did not die, as it did in the case of infection 
by X. About 40 tubers of Green Mountain grown in Maine were taken at 
random and every one was found to be infected with virus B. It appears, 
therefore, that most of the commercially healthy Green Mountain plants 
contain virus B in addition to virus X. Tests made of more than 100 tubers 
of Burbank, Earliest of All, and Bliss Triumph varieties grown in Oregon 
failed, with two exceptions, to show the presence of virus B. The fact that 
Burbank, Earliest ()i* \'K «md Bliss Triumph, infected with different mosaic 
viruses, produced top ueiu’osis when grafted on Arran Victory and Presi¬ 
dent may be explained by the fact that these plants had become infected by 
core grafts from mosaic-infected Green Mountain; and, by this method, 
virus B, in addition to the mosaic, may liave been transmitted from the 
carrier. Green Mountain. 

Grafts of s(*ions from Seedling 41956 infected with virus B alone were 
made on tomato plants. No symptoms of any kind were discernible, but 
when scions from these tomatoes were grafted on Arran Victory, typical top 
necrosis resulted indicating that the tomato is a host of virus B, although 
it fails to show any symptoms. 

It is not known wlnit effect virus B has on plants that arc merely car¬ 
riers of it. It does not appear to be so infectious as the virus X, since it is 
not transmissible to potato by leaf mutilation. 

Di Vernon Top Necrosis 

This virus has been described by Bawden (according to Smith (32, 
p. 317) who refers to the component causing top necrosis in certain potato 
varieties as virus C. In addition to this, virus X also is present. 

In the fall of 1934 several plants of the varieties Burbank, Bliss Tn- 
umph, and Earliest of All were grafted with scions from infected Di 
Vernon plants. In nearly all cases current-season symptoms developed 
that were characterized in these three varieties by a severe top necrosis. 
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consisting of a streaking of the stem and petioles and by numerous small 
circular necrotic spots on the foliage. 

The second-generation symptoms of this disease in these varieties, as 
observed in plants growing under cages in 1935, were manifested by a slight 
mottling of the foliage without any indications of necrosis. Scions from 
potato plants showing second-generation symptoms were grafted on Bur¬ 
bank, Earliest of All, and Bliss Triumph. In nearly all cases a mottling 
developed in the grafted plants and in no case was top necrosis evident. 
This behavior raised the interesting question, whether the top-necrosis 
virus was destroyed and another unknown component of the complex was 
responsible for the mottling, or whether the passage of the virus through 
plants in which it caused severe necrosis had caused the virus to become 
attenuated. If the virus had become attenuated it was believed it would 
still protect infected plants from developing top necrosis when grafted with 
scions from Di Vernon. Accordingly, 47 plants showing second-generation 
symptoms were grafted with scions from Di Vernon; of this number 6 de¬ 
veloped top necrosis, and the remaining 41 failed to develop any additional 
symptoms. This indicated protection, since a very high percentage of 
infection was always obtained when healthy plants were grafted with this 
virus. The same observation, namely, that an initial top necrosis, pre¬ 
sumably caused by virus B, became a nonnecrotic mosaic in the variety 
President, has been described by Oortwyn Botjes (5), and this effect was 
attributed by him to attenuation. 

This virus complex has been transmitted by leaf rubbing to tobacco, 
in which the symptoms developed were very similar to those produced by 
the rugose-mosaic complex, i.c,, a severe spot necrosis. 

Grafts from such infected tobacco plants to potato plants failed to in¬ 
fect the latter. Since the symptoms on tobacco seemed to indicate that one 
of the components of the complex might be quite similar to the veinbanding 
mosaic, an effort was made to determine whether plants infected with the 
Di Vernon complex protects against either the Y or veinbanding virus. 
Accordingly, 5 potato plants showing second-generation symptoms of this 
virus complex were inoculated with the virus Y and every one of them be¬ 
came infected. Ten infected potato plants were inoculated with the vein¬ 
banding virus, and every one of these also showed the presence of this virus. 
These results would indicate that the virus Y group is not related to any of 
the viruses found in the Di Vernon complex. 

Double grafts of scions of Di Vernon on Seedling 41956, and then on 
President, developed typical top necrosis on the latter. Since the Seedling 
41956 filters out the virus X, and since the absence of this virus in the in¬ 
fected President variety was indicated by subsequent inoculations to pep¬ 
per, it was proved that the virus X component is not necessary to produce 
top-nectosis symptoms.* 

Scions from a Green Mountain plant showing current-season sjmiptoms 
of top necrosis were grafted on President and on healthy Green Mountain 
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seedlings. Circular necrotic spots developed in the intermediate leaves, 
but not in the young top foliage. This seemed to indicate that acronecrosis 
develops only when a carrier of virus C, like Di Vernon, is grafted on a 
susceptible potato plant, whereas a scion from a plant showing top necrosis 
due to current season infection will produce only acropetal necrosis. Tubers 
from plants having top necrosis as current symptoms of C virus infection 
give rise to plants, which, when subsequently grafted on susceptible plants, 
show only a mottling, and have lost the power to produce top necrosis. 

Although the symptoms in tobacco produced by this virus complex 
suggests the presence of a Y-like virus, all other evidence indicates that 
none of the components of the virus complex belongs to the Y virus group. 
Whereas the Y-like viruses are readily transmitted to potato by leaf muti¬ 
lation, all attempts to transmit to this host the virus components in the ex¬ 
tracted juice of Di Vernon plants failed to produce any symptoms. The 
Y-virus group produces acropetal necrosis on potatoes, whereas the Di 
Vernon virus complex causes a definite acronecrosis as a current-season 
symptom in the same varieties. It is believed that the component causing 
top necrosis differs from any of the potato viruses found in America. 

DISCUSSION 

A’> attempt has been made to determine the identity of the viruses af¬ 
fecting potatoes in irope and in this country. The latent mosaic of 
liealthy potatoes, Ox mi-us X, is universally present in all the older com¬ 
mercial varieties grown in the United States, so that all the viroses affecting 
those varieties are attributable to combinations of 2 or more viruses. The 
development of Seedling 41956 by ihe United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture, found to be immune from the virus X, has been of considerable aid 
in isolating tlie individual viruses of virus complexes. A number of the 
European viroses were found traceable also to complexes including X, but 
in some cases they were caused by only one virus. 

The symptoms caused by the different viruses, individually, and by the 
virus complexes have been studied in several different American and Euro¬ 
pean potato varieties, and also in other solanaceous plants. In addition the 
longevity of the virus outside the host, the effect of dilution of the virus, 
and its reaction to various pH concentrations have been determined in some 
eases. Serological determination and protective-inoculation studies also 
have been employed to determine the relationship between different viruses. 

On the basis of symptoms and other characters it is believed that enough 
evidence has been obtained to show that crinkle, mild mosaic, and crinkle 
mosaic are very similar, and that they may be considered as closely related, 
although not identical, diseases. All 3 are caused by 2 virus compont 
Crinkle contains, in addition to virus X, the virus designated by Murphy 
(18) as A. It is suggested that the virus component in mild mosaic and 
crinkle mosaic, in addition to X, be designated also as virus A. 

The leafrolling-mosaic virus appeared to be different from any of the 
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known viruses occurring in potatoes in Europe. It has been suggested by 
Murphy (19) that this virus may have aIBnities with the para crinkle virus. 
These 2 diseases have been studied in comparison in several different Amer¬ 
ican and European potato varieties, but no similarity of symptoms or of any 
other characteristics were found in any of them. Whereas leafrolling 
mosaic manifested itself in most of the varieties by a soft upward rolling of 
the leaves in addition to a diffused mottling, para crinkle failed to produce 
a rolling and developed large mosaic-like blotches on the leaves of most vari¬ 
eties. Leafrolling mosaic can be transmitted by juice transfer, whereas 
all attempts to transmit para crinkle by this method failed. 

The absence or presence of virus X in the leafrolling-mosaic complex 
did not appear to effect any significant difference in the development of 
symptoms in the varieties President and Arran Victory. It is proposed to 
designate as E the virus causing leafrolling mosaic. 

The veinbanding, Y, and stipple-streak viruses caused symptoms in dif¬ 
ferent potato varieties and other solanaceous plants that varied in intensity, 
but were quite similar in general appearance. Of these 3 viruses the stipple- 
streak and veinbanding appear to be more similar to each other than the 
virus Y is to either one of them ; the last-named is considerably more severe 
in its attack. Both the veinbanding and stipple-streak viruses, when present 
in potato and tobacco, protected against infection by virus Y. Serological 
studies by Chester showed that these 3 viruses are serologically indis¬ 
tinguishable. There were no appreciable differences in the thermal in¬ 
activation point, tolerance to dilution, longevity m vitro, and resistance to 
pH concentrations, for the 3 viruses. It was of interest to note that this 
virus group was readily inactivated at a pH of less than 4. Our findings on 
the properties of these viruses are in general agreement with those reported 
by Koch and Johnson (15). 

Different strains of virus X have been found in some of the European 
and American potato varieties. The intensity of symptoms of such com¬ 
plexes causing crinkle and mild mosaic varied somewhat, depending upon 
the strain of X present in the complex. This virus has been successfully 
transmitted from potato to Amaranihus retroflexus, on which it produced 
necrotic spots in the leaves. The virus D described by Bawden (3) is an 
aberrant strain of X, as was intimated by him. It is believed that this 
virus also should be designated as X instead of I). Seedling 41956 was 
found to be immune from all straips of virus X testfed. 

Virus B, universally jpreseait in combination with X in the European 
vari<|ty Up-to-Date, whic^ sanies as a aaa8ke<i^ cntrier of both of these viru¬ 
ses, was obtained in biologically pure form by making double grafts*of 
scions of Up-to-Date onto Seedlmg^ 41956 Hind Arran Victory. Virus B 
alone produced typical top necrosis on the latter variety. The same results 
were obtained wheh compiercially healthy Green Mountain tubers from 
Maine instead of Up4o-J>ate, were used; whereas more than 100 tubers 
comprising Burbapk, Ea|Kliest of All, and Bliss Triumph grown in Oregon, 
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failed, with 2 exceptions, to show the presence of virus B. Samples of 
several potato varieties selected from different States should be tested to 
determine how generally this virus is distributed and what effect, if any, 
it has on potatoes that act as carriers of it. 

Virus C, which, according to Salaman (27), is universally present in the 
variety Di Vernon, was readily transmitted by grafting to all of the Ameri¬ 
can varieties tested, and produced severe top necrosis Sku current-season 
symptoms. Second-generation symptoms, however, consisted of normal-size 
plants, showing a distinct but faint mottling. Grafts of scions from such 
plants on different susceptible varieties produced only a mottling instead of 
top .necrosis. Studies are in progress to determine whether this is caused by 
the attenuation or by the disappearance of one of the virus components of 
the complex. 

Virus C, alone, produced a vein-clearing on tobacco plants, and viruses 
C and X, together, caused typical spot necrosis on this host, indistinguish¬ 
able from the symptoms produced by rugose mosaic*. Subsequent studies 
failed to show any relationship between the viruses C and Y. 

SUMMARY 

The chief symptoms, as found on different American and European po- 
tat • varieties and certain other solanaceous plants, are described for the 
following viroses: udld mosaic, crinkle mosaic, crinkle, leafrolling mosaic, 
and para crinkle, jki Uie veinbanding, Y, stipple streak, X, top-necrosis B, 
and top-necrosis C viruses. 

The relationship existing between different viruses has been determined 
on the basis of (a) symptoms ou different host plants, (b) protective in¬ 
oculation, (c) serological reactions, and (d) physical properties, such as 
longevity in vitro, tolerance to dilution, and thermal inactivation. 

Mild mosaic, criUkle mosaic, and crinkle, although not identical, were 
found to be so similar in many respects that the virus, in addition to 
X, found in the complex causing each of the 3 diseases, is designated as 
virus A. 

Leaf rolling mosaic was found to be distinct from para crinkle. The 
virus ill addition to srirus X in this complex, is given the new designation E. 

Veinbanding, Y, and stipple streak viruses vary somewhat in severity 
in different hosts, but the general type of symptoms is similar. Serological 
and property studies prove that they are closely related strains of the same 
virus, and all 3 are here included under virus Y. 

No relationship was found between the veinbanding and the cucumber- 
mosaic viruses on the basis of inocluations of potato and tobacco. None of 
the virus Y strains protected against infection with cucumber moscic on 
tobacco. 

Amaranthus retroflexus proved to be a host of virus X. Virus D, of 
Bawden, was shown to be an aberrant strain of virus X. Seedling 41956 
was immune from all strains of virus X tested. 
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Virus B produced top necrosis in the varieties Arran Victory and Presi¬ 
dent. Green Mountain was found to be normally a symptomless carrier of 
this virps in addition to virus X. It was found only occasionally in the 
varieties Bliss Triumph, Burbank, and Earliest of All, grown on the Pacific 
coast. 

Virus C causes top necrosis, as a current-season symptom in all of the 
American potato varieties tested. The tuber-perpetuated symptoms in 
these varieties consist of a mottling, only. Grafts of scions from the latter 
plants to healthy potatoes produce a mottling instead of a top necrosis. 
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SCOLECOSPORES IN DIPLODIA ZEAE^ 

Helen Johann2 
(Accepted for publication Aug. 30, 1938) 

^Vithin the past year scolecospores have appeared in cultures of one 
strain of Diplodia lae (Schw.) Lev. isolated from rotted com kernels 
obtained from OL o m the sprinjj of 1934 and maintained in the laboratory 
at Madison, Wisconsiu, since that time. Mycelial transfers and single-spore 
cultures had been made from time to time, but not until 1937 were scoleco¬ 
spores observed. They were noted first along the line of contact of 2 strains 
of D. zeac on a 6-week-old plate of synthetic agar (Pig. 1, A). Macro- 
scopically, the discharged spores appeared as small bead-like masses among 
the pycnidia located along the aversion line some time after the dark brown 
l)ycnospores were mature. Later, they were produced on several different 
agars. 

More recently still, they have been found in a plate containing several 
mass transfers from colonies that were growing out of kernels from an ear 
inoculated with this strain of Diplodia in the field at Madison, Wisconsin, 
in 1937. The reisolated colonies had the appearance of physiological old 
age. The mycelium browned early and numerous dark erumpent fruiting 
bodies appeared on the surface of the agar. No tan-color masses of scoleco¬ 
spores were observed. However, when the fruiting bodies* were crushed, 
both pycnospores and scolecospores were present on the slide. It thus seems 
that scolecospores may be formed in a culture without their presence being 
visible macroscopically. 

1 Beceived for publication Aug. 11, 1938; issued January, 1939. Cooperative investi¬ 
gations by the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. 

2 The writer is indebted to Eugene H. Herrling, Department of Plant Pathology, 
University of Wisconsin, for the photographs. 




Fig. 1. Photomicrographs I of lipores and frmtbitt^^t^a^lflw produced in plates of 
sjntlAejtic agar on which tWQ atraittfi of I^iviodn^ xeae been planted. The fruiting 
l^dtee^eontaming scolecospok^ lupated a}ong the of eont^t of the two colonies 
The submerged pycd^fV «e^tk»be4 ps^llel ^ the surface of the agar; those 
exposed, at right % to the Spri^ioe. ^e were stained with Flemming’s 

triple stain 4* l^ei eUe of plate containing eolonies of JHplodta zeae showing 

an anea from which si rationed material wan obtained* B. Fruiting body, submerged in 
the agar, producing poly sooteeoapores A mass of these spores had been discharged 
into the agar^t a lo\y levei nvUy a small part of which (indicated by arrow) is visible 
in this section. Tx fbdA‘‘w. fecolcooeporos and 1-septate pycnospores (not stained). 
The dark>colored pycnoi^rise are out of fofns because of their greater thickness. 
(x350.) D, Fruiting boolcS submerged in the agar. Their walls are united for a short 
distance. Each bod} produced and js discharging 6ne typo of spore, though at different 
levels; p, pycnospores; s, Sooleoospotes. (x 14d). * 
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Fio. 2. Fruiting bodies, 41-day old culture, producing ecolecocpores on the bu ‘ <ee ot 
the plate, p, pycnosporcs; «, Bcolecospores. (.4, x 46 j B, x 65.) 
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Pig. 3. Pruiting bodlei, subiiil^lKed in the agar, containing both 

Bcolecospores (s and #'> $aA l-aeptate ^), the two types of spores more 

or less se^egated £3ca|ninatioii cH the serial sectltmS showed that in A the 1-septate 
spores predominated and tn B the ecolecospores peedommated. A, s', part of the mass 
of seolecospores discharged from the fruiting body shown in fig. 1, B. (^,xl80: B, 

X 260.) 
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Little is known concerning conditions that favor the production of these 
spores; seldom have they been found in a pure culture of a single colony. 
The presence of a different strain of Diplodia zeae appears to stimulate their 
formation. So far, the best method of obtaining scolecospores seems to be 
to plant an averting strain in the same plate or flask with the producing 
strain and allow the cultures to grow in a dimly lighted corner of the lab¬ 
oratory. Seemingly also, scolecospores are formed in greatei* abundance in 
flasks that are tightly capped than in those plugged with cotton. To ob^tain 
an abundance of pycnospores, on the other hand, it has been our practice 
to use plugged flasks placed in strong diffuse light. 

Attempts to germinate the scolecospores in hanging drops of liquid or 
agar have not been successful. 

The scolecospores are hyaline, threadlike, ranging in length from 21 to 
45 |j, the majority being between 25 p and 35 p long (Fig. 1, C). They are 
born in fruiting bodies very similar in structure to the usual pycnidia en¬ 
tirely submerged in the agar (Pig. 1, B and D), or in simple to lobulate 
and cap-shape forms supported in pseudoparenchymata on the surface of 
the plate (Fig. 2, A and B). Fruiting bodies containing brown bicellular 
pycnospores and those producing scolecospores occur separately or in close 
contact, and, in some cases, the 2 types of spores, more or less segregated, 
ha^i been found in a single pycnidium (Pig. 3). 

No information at hand concerning the distribution of such strains 
of Diplodia in the ^ 'o u Belt, nor is it known whether it is possible to induce 
this type of fruituig generally in culture. 

Butler® has described a fungus, Hendersonina sacchari, pathogenic on 
sugar cane in India, which produces Diplodia-\ike pycnospores, and scoleco¬ 
spores that, in appearance, closely resemble those of the corn fungus, al¬ 
though they differ somewhat in spore measurements. Though these forms 
appear to be closel;: related, the question of nomenclature is being left for 
future consideration. 

Photomicrographs of the fruiting bodies containing scolecospores are 
here presented to show a type of spore production hitherto unreported in 
Diplodia zeae and to suggest the possibility of the occurrence of similar 
structures in other strains of this fungus from the Corn Belt. 

J Butler, E. J., and Abdul Hafiz Khan. Some new sugar cane diseases. India Dept. 
Agi. Mem. Bot. Scr. 6: 191-203. 1913. 



GERMINATION EXPERIMENTS WITH OVERWINTERED 
TELIOSPORES OP TRANZSCHELIA 
PRUNI-SPINOSAE^ 

John C. Bunegan 
(Accepted for publication August 23, 1938) 

INTRODUCTION 

The inoculation experiments of Tranzschel (6) in Europe in 1904 and 
Arthur (1, 2) in United States in 1905-06 proved that the rust fungus, 
Tranzschelia pruni^spinosae (Pers.) Diet., is heteroecious. A review of the 
literature, in connection with the demonstration by the writer (4) that there 
are 2 varieties of this fungus, failed to reveal any record of the germination 
of the teliospores. 

While this lack of knowledge concerning the germination of the telio¬ 
spores does not affect the well-established fact that the rust is heteroecious, 
the successful germination of the teliospores would pave the way for the 
inoculation of ranunculaceous hosts with basidiospores, and thus aid in 
further clarifying the host relations of the typica and discolor varieties. 

Furthermore, as pointed out by the writer (4), the teliospores of the 
typica variety consist of 2 cells, approximately equal in size and of similar 
shape and color. The variety discolor, on the other hand, is characterized by 
teliospores having the 2 cells of unequal size, of different shape, color, and 
wall thickness. Since these marked morphological differences exist between 
the teliospores of the 2 varieties, it is a matter of considerable interest to 
ascertain whether or not differences also exist in their mode of germination. 
The distorted shape and small size of the basal cell in many collections of 
the discolor variety suggest the possibility that only the apical cell of the 
teliospore is functional in this variety. 

In the following pages the writer will discuss various germination 
experiments performed from 1924 to 1938 and will describe the promycelia, 
basidia, and basidiospores produced by the typica variety teliospores. The 
teliospores of the discolor variety did not germinate in these experiments. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Three methods were used in overwintering the teliospore material; 
(a) the leaves were hung outdoors in cheesecloth bags; (b) the leaves, after 
being collected from the tree, were placed on the,ground in an orchard; and 
(o) leaves were collected from imder the trees, where they had overwintered 
in situ. 

In the germination experiments the teliospores were removed from the 
sori and either floated in hanging drops ^ tap water or scattered over the 
suriCace of a thin Ifiyer of water agar* in Petri dishes. 

1 Cooperative invi#tjig!|ji{i 6 ii 0 between the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and 
Diseases, Bureau of Plltift imhiatry. U. 6 . Department of Agriculture, and the Department 
of Plant Pathology, ArJuuMiS'Ai^ultural Experiment Station. 

2 Agar 15 g.; distilled Water 11. 
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TABLE 1 .—Summary of teliospore germination experiments, 19S4-19S7 
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All hanging-drop cells and Petri-dish cultures were examined within 24 
hours. Occasionally, the observations were continued an additional 24 
hours, but the cultures generally were so overrun with contaminations by 
this time that only the observations made during the first 24 hours were 
considered in the final results. 

GERMINATION EXPERIMENTS PROM 1924 TO 1937 

In 1927 Maneval (5) reported that teliospores from leaves of the peach, 
Prunus persica S. & Z., failed to germinate in November and teliospores from 
wild cherry, P. seroUna Ehrh., failed to germinate in October. In both 
cases the spores were of the current season and the tests had been made soon 
after the spores were formed. 

During the period 1924 to 1937 the writer attempted, at various times 
during the late winter months, to germinate the overwintered teliospores 
of the typica and discolor varieties of Tranzschelia pruni-spinosae. These 
experiments, summarized in table 1, gave negative results, except the test 
made on Feb. 24, 1925. In this test 10 teliospores of the typica variety 
developed promycelia, but no basidiospores were observed attached to, or 
in the vicinity of, the sterigmata. 

GERMINATION EXPERIMENTS IN 1938 

In the 1938 experiments, leaves bearing overwintered teliospores were 
collected from under wild-cherry trees in the vicinity of Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. Since the leaves were collected from the spot where they had 
overwintered in situ, exact data are lacking concerning the length of the 
overwintering period, but they had been on the ground at least 83 days 
when the first germination tests were started on February 11, 1938. 

The various experiments carried out during the period February 11 to 
May 24 are summarized in table 2, and, in contrast to the results obtained 
previously, the teliospores of the typica variety germinated readily in 1938. 

In the initial stages of teliospore germination a smooth-wall, hyaline 
promycelium, resembling an ordinary germ tube, emerges through a pore in 
the wall of either the apical or basal cell of the teliospore. Only one 
promycelium is produced from each cell, but both ceUs frequently germinate. 
As the promycelium elongates, the dense mass of cytoplasm, which com¬ 
pletely fills the very young promycelium, is visible only in the apical portion, 
leaving a basal region of varying length almost^ devoid of cytoplasm. When 
the teliospores are germinated in hanging-drop cells, this basal portion 
frequently is 300 jj long, but, when the spores are germinated on the surface 
of water agar, the sterile basal portion of the promycelium is much shorter, 
rarely being more than 80 |j long. 

The formation of the basidium is initiated by the development of 4 
cross walls in the kpical portion of the promycelium dividing the dense 
mass of cytoplasm into 4 Sells, each containing a single nucleus and definitely 
separating the basimum from the basal portion. 



TABLE 2 .—Summary of tehospore germination experiments performed in the spring of 19S8 
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The sterigmata develop as projections from the walls of the 4 basidial 
cells and the cycle of development is completed by the formation of the 
basidiospores that appeared first as small globose swellings developing on 
the tip of each sterigma. The cytoplasm and nucleus pass from each cell 
of the basidium through the sterigma into the developing basidiospores, 
leaving the cells of the basidium almost devoid of cytoplasm. A typical 
promycelium with 3 basidiospores attached to the sterigmata is illustrated 
in figure 1. 



Fig. 1, Promycelium produced by overwintered teliosporo of Tranzschelva •grmi- 
aptnosae iypira, x 360. 

The mature basidiospores are from 12.5 p to 16 pi long and 5.5 p to 
6.5 p wide with hyaline, smooth walls. When viewed from the side they 
are somewhat reniform, having one wall slightly curved and the other wall 
markedly so, giving the spore a pronounced bulge on one side. When 
viewed from above, the spore appears sub-elliptical with a rounded apex 
and slightly pointed distal end. The spore is attached to the sterigma 
near to, but not exactly at, the distal end of the side showing the greater 
curvature. A thin spot in the wall of the basidiospore marks the point 
of attachment to the sterigma and apparently also serves as a pore, for the 
germ tube emerges fronl the basidiaspore at this point when the spores 
germinate. 

niftoussiON 

It is not known whether or not the environmental conditions during the 
fall of 1937 -and early part of 1938 were particularly favorable to the 
overwintering of the teliospores, but the overwintered teliospores of the 
typica variety germinated readily during the spring of 1938 after weather- 
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ing outdoors for periods varying from 83 to 137 days. The teliospores 
that germinated in 1924 did so after a period of 109 days, but other telio¬ 
spores (Table 1, experiments of April 10,1926, Feb. 27,1935, March 3,1936, 
Feb. 28 and March 24, 1937) failed to germinate after being exposed out¬ 
doors for equally long periods. 

On comparing the results obtained with hanging-drop cells and water 
agar, it was evident that much better results were obtained by the latter 
method, both in respect to the number of teliospores that germinated and the 
number of fertile basidia produced. 

The teliospores of Tranzschelia pruni-spinosae typica. are not unique in 
the production of long promycelia from spores in hanging-drop cells. Black¬ 
man (3) reported that the teliospores of Fuccinia graminis Pers., TJromyces 
fahae (Pers.) de Bary, and Phragmidium rubi-idaei (DC.) Karst, im¬ 
mersed in water produced long promycelia, but the basidiospores were not 
produced until the promycelia grew into the air. Similarly, Weimer (7) 
found that the teliospores of Gymnosporangium jurdperi-virginianae Schw. 
produced long promycelia, if the spores were immersed in water. 

Occasionally, other abnormalities were noted among the spores of 
Tranzschelia pruni-spinosae typica germinated in hanging drops in which, 
in addition to an abnormally long promycelium, the sterigmata, instead of 
being ^hort projections surmounted by basidiospores, appeared as hyaline 
thread-like branches from 40 p to 60 p long. 

The basidiospor^r, .. -larently are dislodged from the sterigmata with 
considerable force. In one instance 25 basidiospores were counted about a 
mass of promycelia and the individual spores were scattered over the sur¬ 
face of the agar from 200 p to 630 p from the center of the mass, the 
majority lying between 210 |j and 330 from the promycelia. In another 
case 13 spores were counted about a group of promycelia and the spores 
were from 100 ^ to 500 p from the promycelia. 

The fact that all of the teliospores did not germinate in any one test, 
and that further tests with spores from the same collections showed addi¬ 
tional viable teliospores indicates that the teliospores in any one collection 
probably reach maturity at different times. Furthermore, teliospores ger¬ 
minated, when scattered over the surface of water agar, after they had been 
kept dry in the laboratory for periods from 6 to 53 days. These results 
suggest that under natural conditions basidiospores are produced outdoors 
at irregular intervals, i.e., after each rain that saturates the spores, for a 
period of several months in the spring. 

The morphological differences between the teliospores of the typica and 
discolor varieties were mentioned earlier in this paper when the question was 
raised whether or not the basal cell of the discolor variety of teliospore is 
functional. For the present this question cannot he answered, since tue 
results reported in this paper deal entirely with the germination of the 
typica variety of teliospores. The results obtained will, however, furnish a 
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basis for comparison with the behavior of the discolor variety of teliospores 
in future tests. 


SUMMARY 

Teliospores of the typica variety of Tranzschdia pruwi-spinosae over¬ 
wintered on fallen leaves of Prunus serotim germinated when tested at 
various times from February 11 to April 6, 1938. 

Teliospores scattered over the surface of water agar in Petri dishes 
germinated profusely with the production of short promycelia and the 
formation of basidia and spores. 

Teliospores in hanging-drop cells of tap water germinated less profusely, 
the promycelia, basidia. and sterigmata frequently were abnormal in struc¬ 
ture, and spore formation was suppressed at times. 

The morphological characters of the promycelia, basidia, and basidio- 
spores are described and it was found that both cells of the typica variety of 
teliospore are able to produce these reproductive structures. 

The results obtained in the various germination experiments suggest 
that basidiospore production, under natural conditions outdoors, occurs at 
irregular intervals, depending upon the frequency of rainy weather for 
several months in the spring. 

Teliospores of the discolor variety did not germinate in any of the 
experiments. The results obtained with the typica variety of teliospores, 
however, furnish a basis for comparison with the behavior of the discolor 
variety of teliospores in future tests. 

Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, 

Bureau of Plant Industry, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, cooperating with 

Department of Flaw Pathology, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
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DOWNY MILDEW INFECTION OP FLUE-CURED TOBACCO 

IN THE FIELDS 

J, A. PiNCKARD AND LUTHER SHAW 
(Accepted for publication Aug. 29, 1938) 

Infection of tobacco, in the field, with Peronospora tdba<^ina Adam was 
widespread in the Old Belt of North Carolina and Virginia in 1938. While 
the disease has been reported to cause serious damage to field-grown tobacco 
in Australia,' and while it has been noted as being present on various types 
of tobacco in the United States’ since 1921, no accurate description of the 
field symptoms and of the conditions under which they developed have been 



Pig. 1. Symptoms of downy mildew on old seed bed leaf of Yellow Mammoth 
tobacco, June 11, 1938. A. Group of small necrotic lesions. B. Lesions coalesced to 
form large indefinite leaf spot. 0. Large lesion originating from chlorotic area, similar 
to those illustrated in figure 2. x If. 

1 Cooperative investigations from the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Tobacco Kesearch Laboratory, Chatham, Va., and the North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Extension Service, Baleigh, N. C. 

2Angell, H. R., and A. V. Hill. Downy mildew (blue mould) of tobacco in Aus¬ 
tralia. Austral. Adv. Counc. Sci. and Indust. Res. Bull. 66: 1-30. 1932. 

8 Pinckard, J. A., and Luther Shaw. Downy mildew infection of tobacco plants in 
the field. U. S. D. A. Plant Dis. Rep. 22; 202-203. 1938. 
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made. The purpose of this report is to describe the symptoms of the disease 
on flue-cured tobacco, as they appeared in the Old Belt of North Carolina 
and Virginia in 1938, and to describe the conditions under which the epi¬ 
demic developed. 

The symptoms of downy mildew on flue-cured tobacco in the field were 
observed to follow two rather distinct courses. First, there appeared ne¬ 
crotic spots, usually grouped, giving a blotched effect (Fig. 1, A). These 
blotched areas appeared to represent a more or less static condition, since 
many were observed that persisted without material change until early July. 
Sporulation was not observed on this type of lesion, although it is probable 





Fig. 2. Chlorosis distortion of leaf of Yellow Mammoth variety of tobacco 
infected with downy milde'^i^ collected in the field June 11, 1938. 
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that sporangia were formed sparsely when temperature and moisture condi¬ 
tions were suitable. The individual small lesions bore considerable resem¬ 
blance to those produced by Bacterium angulaium. However, the geo¬ 
metrical pattern of the blotched areas conformed so closely to those com¬ 
monly observed on older leaves in the seed beds, Pig. 1, that there was little 
doubt as to their identity. Certain of the blotched areas were observed in 
which the small necrotic lesions coalesced forming large necrotic areas 
usually 10 to 20 mm. in diameter (Pig. 1, B). The margins of these lesions 
were usually somewhat indefinite and were unattended by marked chlorosis. 
Second, there appeared chlorotic areas, varying widely in size and num¬ 
bers per leaf (Fig. 2). Their margins were indefinite except where bounded 
by the larger veins. The leaves were frequently puckered (Pig. 2, A). 
These chlorotic lesions eventually developed into large, well defined, necrotic 
lesions (Fig. 1, C). Sporulation, while not abundant, was observed on these 
lesions (Fig. 3), and was most marked after the tissues had begun to necrose. 



Fio. 3. Peronosporfj. tdbacina fruiting on lower surface of lesion of field-grown 
tobacco leaf coUected June 11, 1938. x 2. 
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Fio. 4. Damage to lower leares of field grown tobacco resulting from infection of 
Peronospora tahacina collected June IX^ 1938. x i. 

The lebions frequently coalesced and inTolred most of tbe leaf area. Later 
they disintegrated And fell from the leaf, leaving ragged holes (Fig. 4). 

Epidemiologictil factors of signiflcane^ occurring daring the critical 
period of disease development Vrere as follows: During the period from April 
24, through May ;|2> nrecipitation Was very light in the Old Belt. Of 700 
daily weather rea| ngg from 36 stations* in the 20-day period, only 21 read- 

* The weather records T#|»orted wete taken from the climatological data of the IT. S. 
D. A. Weather Bureau, Noieth Carolina Section, for the periods indented. 
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ings showed precipitation in excess of 0.05 in. In this period, nearly all 
of the Old Belt crop of tobacco was transplanted. Much of it was placed 
in the field without having been attacked by the downy-mildew parasite, 
although the disease was present in a limited number of beds in the area. 
Beginning on May 13 and extending to June 1, 35 stations reported precipi¬ 
tation on 391 days during a total of 665. Total precipitation reported by 
the various stations for May varied from 2.1 to 10.3 in., most of which oc¬ 
curred during the latter half of the month. General precipitation through¬ 
out the month of June was well distributed with totals for the different 
stations ranging from 3.2 to 14.2 in. 

The mean temperatures for the Old Belt area were 60.4° F. for April, 
which was 1.4° P, above normal; 69.1° F. for May, which was 1.0° P. above 
normal; and 73.3° F. for June, which was 2.2° F. below normal. Beginning 
May 13, and extending through June, there was an excessive amount of 
cloudy weather. 

Downy mildew symptoms first appeared on tobacco in the field in the Old 
Belt about June 1. The disease continued to spread over the area during 
most of June, although most rapid spread occurred during early June. A 
hot dry period beginning June 30, and extending into July, appeared to 
check development of the disease. Leaves well up on the stalks were in¬ 
volve J. but damage of consequence was noted only on the lower leaves 
(Fig. 4). 

Serious disease ^' jopment in tobacco seed beds was observed in the 
latter part of May prior to the initiation of downy mildew in the field. 
Since viable sporangia were frequently collected from farm seed beds, in¬ 
oculum for infection in the field probably came from these centers. The 
rainy period in late May evidently provided favorable conditions for dis¬ 
semination, infection, and field development of the disease. Prom these 
observations, therefo”' e, it would seem desirable to offer the suggestion that 
seed beds be destroyed as early as possible after the crop has been trans¬ 
planted to the field. 


ULTBACENTKTFUGATION OP JUICES PROM PLANTS 
AFFECTED BY TOBACCO NECROSIS ' 

W. C. Price and Ralph W. G. Wyckoff 
(Accepted for publication Sept. 1, 1938) 

Characteristic macromolecular^ substances have been isolated from plants 
affected by tobacco mosaic (16, 17) and certain other virus diseases (19, 7, 
4, 5). Since it has been shown repeatedly that infectiousness is intimately 
associated with these substances, a detailed study of their properties W a 
matter of great importance. Some of the substances, such as those associated 

1 The term < * macromolecular'' is used to characterize a material that sediments in 
the analTtical ultracentrifuge at a rate indicating that its particles are wTnnfl T in weight 
to the molecules of substances like hemocyanin. Whether or not these particles really are 
molecules is at present unknown. ^ 
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with the various strains of tobacco-mosaic virus, including the possibly 
related cucumber viruses 3 and 4 of Ainsworth (18, 1, 3), the latent-mosaic 
virus of potato (7, 4), and the bushy-stunt virus of tomato (11, 5), have 
proved suitable for such investigation because they are all relatively stable 
and occur abundantly in diseased plants. The virus of tobacco necrosis, 
which is unrelated to that of tobacco mosaic, was first described by Smith 
and Bald (12) and is now known to be about as infectious and about as 
resistant to various physical and chemical treatments as the virus of tobacco 
mosaic, i^or these reasons, it seems likely to prove especially useful for 
physical and chemical studies on the nature of viruses. In initiating such 
studies, we have subjected juices of plants affected by tobacco necrosis to 
ultracentrifugation and have in this way obtained a relatively stable 
macromolecular substance with which is associated a high degree of 
infectiousness. 

PROPERTIES OF THE VIRUS 

For the benefit of those who are not familiar with the literature on the 
tobacco-necrosis disease, it seems well at this point to review briefiy some of 
the properties of the virus and some characteristic symptoms of the disease. 
The virus produces necrotic lesions in inoculated leaves of plants in at least 
10 different families (13) but does not become systemic in any known host. 
In this respect it is unique among all known plant viruses. From 18 to 26 
hours after inoculation, Turkish tobacco, Nicofiana tahacum L., leaves de¬ 
velop small lesions that gradually enlarge until they reach a diameter of 1 
to 2 mm. (10). The lesions are illustrated in figure 1. Isolated lesions 
develop secondary rings and thus appear zonate. When many of them are 
present they may cause collapse and death of the entire leaf. Similar 
necrotic symptoms are produced on most of the known host plants. The 
lesions may be small, as in N, glutinosa L., or angular, with a tendency to 
follow leaf veins, as in cowpea, Vigna sinensis End!., and bean, Phaseolus 
vulgaris L. Although the virus 'does not become systemic, it is capable of 
infecting roots of susceptible plants when added to soil in which such plants 
are growing (14, JO). Smith (15) has reported it to be air-borne, but this 
has not yet been confirmed (10). 

Tobacco-necrosis virus has a thermal inactivation point of from 90° to 
92° C. (10) and remains viable in extracted juice for at least 20 days at room 
temperature (12). It is infectious after drying for several months (14), 
after exposure to 100° C. dry heat for 15 mimltes (14), and after storage in 
absolute alcohol for.6 months (14). It has been demonstrated (10), by 
means of cross-protection tests, to be distinct from tobacco-mosaic, tobacco 
ring-spot No, !, tbbacco ring-apot No. % eucumber-mosaic, and severe-etch 
viruses. 

METHODS ' 

Planted that a source of virus for our studies were grown in 4- 

or 6-inch porous clay-lpots in a greenhouse that was fumigated at frequent 
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intervals. After they had reached a height of 6 or more inches, the plants 
were inoculated by rubbing the leaves with a gauze pad saturated with in¬ 
fectious juice, the lower fully expanded leaves usually proving to be the 
most susceptible. Leaves bearing large numbers of necrotic lesions were 



Fi8. 1. Noerotic lesions produced in a leaf of Turkish tobacco by inoculation with 
tobacco necrosis virus. The photograph was taken 3 days after inoculation. (Photo¬ 
graph J A. Garble) 

harvested from 3 to 8 days after inoculation and ground either immediately 
or after a preliminary freezing. The juice was expressed from the ground 
pulp by passage through cheese cloth and then clarified by low-speed cen¬ 
trifugation followed by filtration through a mat of celite (Hyflo Standard- 
cel). Preliminary tests showed that the clarification process removed little 
if any of the virus activity (Table 1), The clear brown celite filtrate was 
successively fractionated in the quantity ultracentrifuge (2, 21,22,23). The 
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TABLE 1. —Numbers of lesions produced in 28 cowpea leaves bp inoculation with 
juice from diseased tobacco leavibs before and after clarification by low-speed centrifuga¬ 
tion and filtration through oelite 


Logarithm 
of dilution 

Original 

juice 

Low-speed 

centrifugation 

Oelite 

filtrate 

-2 

389 

480 

610 

-3 

53 

66 

30 

-4 

2 

7 

3 

-5 

3 

0 

0 


resulting fractions were examined in the analytical nltracentrifuge and the 
fractionation was adjusted to concentrate and purify the macromolecular 
substances that were found to be present. The various fractions, as well as 
the original starting material, were kept in an icebox at about 0° C. until 
they could be tested for infectivity. This was done by inoculating leaves of 
the Black variety of cowpea and counting the numbers of lesions produced. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The Macromolecular Substance from Infected Turkish Tobacco Plants 

Several different samples of juice from diseased Turkish tobacco plants 
were fractionated in the ultracentrifuge. In all cases the results were essen¬ 
tially the same. Most, though by no means all, of the infectiousness was 
concentrated in the pellet that formed in the centrifuge tube after one hour 
in a field of 60,000 times gravity. A solution of this pellet in saline of about 
i the volume of the original juice was brownish and contained some floccu- 
lent material that was removed by low-speed centrifugation. At this stage 
sedimentable ultraviolet-light-absorbing substances were not, as a rule, 
present in sufficient quantity to be detected with the analytical ultracen¬ 
trifuge. In one or two preparations, however, faint, sharp boundaries were 
obtained. 

The process of ultracentrifugation followed by solution of the pellet 
and clarification of the resulting solution was repeated 3 or 4 times 
with each lot of diseased plant material. In every instance the final product 
was a highly infectious light brown solution of about a hundredth the volume 
of the starting material. It gave qualitative protein tests, no immediate 
Molisch reaction, and was apparently analogous to the virus proteins ob¬ 
tained from plants infected with other viruses. Its sedimentation pattern 
in the analytical ultracentrifuge was always the saihe—a single sharp bound- 
aiy of the sort to be expected from a solution of‘an undamaged macromolec- 
ulai: substance (Fig. 2), The sedimentation constant calculated from photo¬ 
graphs of each preparation has been the same. Its value, 820 ® = 112 x 10'“ 
cm. sec.”^ dynes”^, is essentially identical with that of potato latent-mosaic 
(19, .7) and tobacco ring-spot (19) virus proteins. 

The amount of mac|*omoieculer substance producing these boundaries 
varied with the number and size of lesions on the leaves used. In one experi¬ 
ment, leaves harvested 6 days after inoculation yielded 760 cc. of sap after 
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Fio. 2. Sedimentation diagram of a 3-timcs’ultracentrifuged suspension of the 
necrosis virus from Turkish tobacco plants. Interval between exposures = 5 minutes. 
Mean centrifugal field =■ 31,500 times gravity. 

Pig. 3. Sedimentation diagram of a 4-timos-ultracentrifuged suspension of the 
necrosis virus from cowpoas. Interval between exposures = 5 minutes. Mean centrifugal 
field = 32,000 times gravity. 

Pig. 4, Sedimentation diagram of the twice purified sap from normal Turkish 
tobacco plants. Interval between exposures = 5 minutes. Mean centrifugal field = 41,300 
times gravity. 

freezing, grinding, pressing, and filtering through celite. The sap contained 
1.05 mg. of nitrogen per cc. It was fractionated by means of 3 successive 
ultracentrifugations. The purified solution at the dilution used for ultra¬ 
centrifugal analysis and for infectivity tests had a volume of 10 cc.; its nitro¬ 
gen Content was 0.16 mg. per cc. Because of losses during the ultracentrif¬ 
ugal fractionation, the content of macromolecular substance in the original 
infectious juice was undoubtedly somewhat greater than this indicates. 

The infectiousness of the original plant juices, of the final purified prod¬ 
uct, and of partly purified solutions is summarized in table 2. Four separate 
tests with the celite filtrate from the original juice show the sort of agreement 
to be expected in such tests made at different times and serve for comparison 
with the final purified product. In this experiment the juice was clarified 
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by centrifuging for 15 minutes in a field of 5000 times gravity. The lesion 
counts obtained with the supernatant from this centrifugation indicate that 
very little virus was rejected with the sediment. The counts from the super¬ 
natant of the first ultracentrifugation when compared with those from the 
original juice give an idea of the amount of virus lost in this and subsequent 
ultracentrifugal sedimentations. It is calculated that this loss was roughly 
from 5 to 10 per cent of the virus in each sedimentation. The counts ob¬ 
tained with the 3-times-ultracentrifuged material give an indication of the 
amount of virus in this material. The titration end-point of the purified 
solution was about 10 that of the starting material about 10'®. This re¬ 
sult suggests that the purified solution was approximately 10,000 times more 
infectious than the original juice, although reduced in volume only 76 times. 
Somewhat similar results were secured wfth a different lot of infected ma¬ 
terial (Table 3). When the titration end-points are used for comparison, 

TABLE 3.— Number of lesions produced %n cowpea leaves with tobacco-neorosis 
virus in juice of TurTcish tobacco before and after 4 vliracentrifugations 


Logarithm 

1 Oolite filtrate of original juice 

4 times ultracentrifuged 









Test 1 

Test 2 

Test 3 

Test 4 

Test 1 

Test 2 

Test 3 

Test 4 

of dilution* 


3-24-38 

3-29-38 

4-8-38 

4-27-38 

3-24-38 

3-29-38 

4-8-38 

4-27-38 

1 

667 1 


724 

590 





2 

311 

307 

260 

72 

1161 

1413 

2014 


- 3 

41 

35 

49 

22 

430 

280 

776 

212 

- 4 

4 

6 

5 

0 

57 

47 

120 

27 

- 5 

1 

1 

3 i 

0 

16 

8 

34 

5 

- 6 

1 

0 

0 


6 

0 

6 

0 

7 


0 

0 


8 

0 

2 

1 

- 8 





2 

0 

1 

3 

- 9 





4 

0 

2 


-10 





8 

1 

2 



« Dilutions were made with saline. 


the 4-times-Tiltraeentrifuged material of table 3 appears to be about 1000 
times more infectious than the original juice, although reduced in volume 
only 50 times. The reality of this apparent enhancement of activity cannot 
be definitely established without more extensive investigations than we have 
been able to carry our. The implication that inhibiting substances may be 
present in sap from diseased plants and that such materials may be removed 
by ultracentrifugation suggests that further .study of the matter would be 
worth while. 

The foregoing suggestions are based on the assumption that the dilution 
end-point of a virus sample is a legitimate index of its concentration. If, 
however, other portions of the dilution curve are used for comparison, some¬ 
what different conclusions may be reached. When the data from tables 2 
and 3 are plotted on logarithmic paper, the curves obtained are app.^*xi- 
mately straight lines. The calculated slope constants for these curves are 
given in table 4. The slopes for the ultracentrifuged material of table 2 are 
only about half those for the original juice. The data of table 3 do not show 
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TABLE i,-^aleulated slope constants for the dilution curve data of tables IS and $ 
(LogYsiMlogx + h) 


Virus sample 

Test No. 

Data of: 

Table 2 

Table 3» 

M 

b 

M 

b 


1 

0.656 

3.588 

0.646 

3.516 

Celite filtrate 

2 

0.663 

4.042 

0.823 

4.083 


3 

0.865 

4.553 

0.648 

3.572 


4 

0.614 

3.545 

0.704 

3.395 

After low-speed centri- 




1 


fugation 







1 

0.571 

3.415 



Supernatant from 1 






ultracentrifugation 

1 

0.622 

2.744 




4 

0.771 

3,159 



After repeated ultra- | 

1 1 

0.336 ! 

3.166 

0.455 ' 

3.795 

centrifugation 

o 

1 0.306 

3.705 

0.752 

4.675 


3 

0.300 

3.135 

0.585 

4.480 


4 

0.408 

3.719 

0.813 1 

4.737 

Average for the 4 tests 






Celite filtrate 


0.623 

3.641 

0.728 1 

3.671 

Ultracentrifuged 

1 

0.305 

3.272 

0.684 j 

4.595 


«In this section of the table some of the points in the more dilute range of the curve 
were definitely off the trend of the curve and were, therefore, not used in calculating 
slope constants. 


SO great a difference as is shown by those of table 2, but, even in this case, 
there is a considerable difference between the slopes for the purified material 
and the original juice. We are, at present, unable to explain these observa¬ 
tions. They are, nevertheless, of importance in interpreting the activity 
measurements obtained. As previously pointed out, if the dilution end¬ 
points for the virus samples are used for comparison, the purified material 
appears to be about 10,000 times more active than the starting material. 
This difference decreases, as other portions of the dilution curves are used 
for comparison, until at the more concentrated range of the curve the orig¬ 
inal juice, in some instances at least, appears to be somewhat more active 
than the ultracentrifuged material. This may be seen clearly by a com¬ 
parison of the calculated b values in table 4 for the ultracentrifuged ma¬ 
terial and the celite filtrate of the original juice. Prom these data it is not 
possible to conclude whether or not the virus was concentrated by the ultra¬ 
centrifugal procedure. \ 

The Macromolecular Substance from Other Infected Host Plants 

Macromolecular substances with essentially the same sedimentation con¬ 
stants were obtained from the snip of othW,^t plants infected with tobacco- 
nofcrosis virus. Closely agreeing measurements on an excellent series of 
photographs of ecnoenl^ates from diseased cowpea leaves gave an average 
value of Sl^ = 112k om, sec.^^ dynes'^; the calculated constant for con- 
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centrates from diseased cucumber, Cuctmis saiivus L., leaves was 820 * = 
113 X10"^®. The small amount of material in the end-fraction from juice of 
diseased Nicotiana gluUnosa gave too faint and diffuse a boundary for ac¬ 
curate measurement, but a macromolecular component was evidently pres¬ 
ent. Accurate determinations of the yield of these substances could not be 
made because of losses during purification and the diflBculty of freeing them 
from other materials, but the amounts obtained have been ’^oughly propor¬ 
tional to the infectiousness of the starting material. The smallest yield was 
from N, glutinosa. It was less than 2 per cent of that obtained from Turkish 
tobacco. Diseased cucumber leaves were found to contain an intermediate 
amount of the macromolecular substance. Of the various host plants tested, 
however, the only source at all comparable with tobacco was the cowpea. 
Fairly pure infectious solutions of the Substance were obtained by 5 ultra¬ 
centrifugations of juice from this plant (Fig. 3). Results of infectivity 
tests with one lot of centrifuged and noncentrifuged juice from diseased 
cowpea leaves are summarized in table 5. Similar results were obtained with 
a second lot of material. As will be seen from the table, the filtered juice 


TABLE 5 .—Numbers of lesions produced %n S2 leaves of cowpea with tobacco- 
necrosis virus from cowpea before and after ultracentrifiigation 


Logarithm 
of dihitiontt 

Celite filtrate 

T 0 
immedi¬ 
ately 

Tested after storage 
at 0° C. for 10 days 
or more 

Purified by 5 ultra- 
centrifugations 

Supernatant 
from first 
ultracontri- 
fugation 

1 est 1 

Tost 2 

Test 1 

Tests 

-0 



0 



100 

-1 1 

740 

0 

0 



67 

— 2 

212 

0 

0 

183 

200 

10 

-3 

16 

0 

0 

21 

18 


-4 


0 

0 

3 

3 


~5 


0 

0 

0 1 

1 


-6 


0 

0 

0 




a Dilutions were made with saline. 


from diseased eowpeas was highly infectious when first obtained. It com¬ 
pletely lost its w \ i /ity, however, after storage for 10 days at 0 ® C. The 
reason for this loss has not been established, but it may well have been due 
to the injurious effect of bacteria that grew during storage. The macro¬ 
molecular substance isolated from diseased cowpea leaves, when taken up in 
1/50 the original sap volume, was (Table 5) about as infectious as the orig¬ 
inal juice but considerably less infectious than the similar material obtained 
from tobacco. 

The Macromolecular Substances from Healthy Plants 

Macromolecules from seemingly healthy tissues were first described in 
the course of studies on silkworms ( 6 ). They have been extracted from the 
juices of healthy broad bean, Vicia faba L., and pea, Pisum sativum L. var. 
arvense Poir., plants and from cucumber leaves ( 8 , 9). In the experiments 
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here reported such substances were encountered in high concentration not 
only in cucumber sap but in the juice of cowpeas. The large amounts of 
these substances and their comparative stability are responsible for the 
difficulties already mentioned in obtaining purified infectious virus solutions 
from these 2 hosts. 

The previously described macromolecules from healthy broad-bean, pea, 
and cucumber plants have all sedimented with essentially the same constant 
—S 200 = ca. 77 X 10"^®. The healthy cucumber material available for the pres¬ 
ent study was not so fresh as that previously (9) used; its concentrate showed 
2 boundaries, one with S 200 = 74 x 10’^®, the other with S 200 = 45 x 10 This 
second evidently represents a first stage in decomposition. 

The macromolecules obtained from healthy cowpeas sedimented more 
rapidly than those from other plants. The measured constant was 820 ® = 
51X10“^®. The corresponding boundary in photographs of concentrates 
from diseased cowpeas yielded S 20 ® = 58 x 10’^\ 

Although only one sedimenting boundary was observed in concentrates 
of diseased Turkish tobacco and NicoUana gliitinosa plants, we have made 
careful studies to see whether lighter macromolecules could be isolated from 
the juices of healthy plants of these species. It was found that such macro¬ 
molecules may be extracted if distilled water is used for re-solution of the 
pellets obtained during the ultracentrifugal purification. Prom this work 
it seems likely that the failure to find such substances during the earlier 
ultracentrifugal studies with infected tobacco plants was probably due to the 
destructive action of the salt solutions then employed. In experiments with 
healthy Turkish tobacco leaves, the expressed juice was clarified by low- 
speed centrifugation and then ultracentrifuged for hours in a field of 
60,000 times gravity. The resulting pellets were resuspended in i the orig¬ 
inal sap volume of distilled water, clarified by low-speed centrifugation, and 
resedimented by a second ultracentrifugation. An aqueous solution of the 
pellets in a volume equal to a few tenths of a per cent of the original showed 
a sharp boundary in the analytical ultracentrifuge (Fig. 4). The sedimenta¬ 
tion constant of the substance producing this boundary is S 200 = 74 x 10“^®. 
The same sedimentation constant was obtained after an additional ultracen¬ 
trifugation. Tests made by rubbing the original juice and the purified 
macromolecular substance over the leaves of tobacco, cowpea, N. glutinosa^ 
and cucumber plants failed to give any infection indicative of a virus con¬ 
taminant. The macromolecules from healthy Turkish tobacco plants keep 
in the icebox for considerable periods of time. They are, however, easily 
destroyed by repeated ultracentrifugal sedimentations. 

Some difficulty was experienced in detecting similar macromolecules in 
the sap of Nicotiam gluiinosa plants. When, however, the entire experi¬ 
ment of grinding the leaves and expressing the juices, carrying through the 
ultracentrifugal fractiqpatign at a low temperature, and making the neces¬ 
sary ultracentrifugal analysis was completed in a single day, a sharp bound¬ 
ary with S 20 ® = 76 X was obtained. The boundary, sedimenting at the 
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same rate as the macromolecules from all the other healthy plants except 
cowpeas, was sometimes accompanied by a lighter boundary corresponding 
to S 200 = 38 X 10“^^. 

discussion 

Purified solutions of the macromolecular substances from Turkish tobacco 
plants having tobacco necrosis are relatively stable; when kept m an icebox, 
they maintain both their high infectivity and the sharpness of their sedi¬ 
menting boundary over a period of at least 5 weeks. This high degree of 
stability conforms to the high degree of resistance to heat and other physical 
and chemical agencies exhibited by the virus of tobacco necrosis. In the 
present work it has not been possible to study the chemical composition of 
the macromolecular substance, but the evidence suggests that it is similar 
in nature to virus proteins isolated from other diseased plant tissues. On 
the assumption that it is a protein with the usual protein density and a 
normal diffusion constant, its molecular weight would be of the order of 9 
millions. 

The homogeneous macromolecular substances from various species of 
healthy plants may be significant not only for their possible relationship to 
the virus proteins, but also because of their possible functions in the physi¬ 
ology of living cells. From this point of view, it is noteworthy that all of 
these substances isolated from healthy plants have been pigmented. That 
obtained from cueii» js has a deep ehlorophyll-grcen color; some of the 
others, such as the one from cowpea, are less strongly colored. It would 
seem to be of fundamental importanee to determine how closely the macro- 
molecules are associated with the chlorophyll in living cells. Macromolecu¬ 
lar substances have been obtained from plants in widely separated families. 
It is a curious fact that all of these substances, except that of cowpea, sedi¬ 
ment at the same rat'*. The explanation of this is not yet clear, but it is not 
incompatible with Svedberg's (20) suggestion that protein molecules of only 
a limited number of configurations are stable. 

summary 

A characteristic n.dcromolecular substance has been isolated by quantity 
ultracentrifugation from the juice of Turkish tobacco plants infected with 
the virus of tobacco necrosis. Purified solutions of this substance sediment 
with a single sharp boundary and a constant of S 2 o« = 112 x 10"^® cm. sec.^^ 
dynes^^. 

Substances with the same sedimentation constants have Tbeen isolated 
from cucumber, cowpea, and Nicotiana glutinosa plants infected with the 
virus. The amounts of macromolecular substances obtained are roughly 
proportional to the infectiousness of the juices of the different host p’^ots 
tested. 

The infectious juices from diseased cucumber and cowpea plants contain 
lighter components that probably are the same as the pigmented macro¬ 
molecular substances present in considerable amounts in healthy plants of 
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the same species. Small amounts of similar non-infectious macromolecules 
have also been found in the juices of healthy Turkish tobacco and Nicotiana 
glutinosa plants. All these substances, except that of cowpea, have about 
the same sedimentation constant—S 2 o« = ca. 75x10"^^ cm. sec.“^ dynes'^. 
That of cowpea sediments with Sao® = 51 x 
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THE DBOENERATION OP METROPOLITAN BENT^ 


Alan R. Gemmellz 
(Accepted for publication Sept. 1, 1938) 

INTRODUCTION 

Diseases of turf have been recognized for many years. Old woodcuts 
depict players on very patchy greens, which would suggest a wide prevalence 
of disease even at an early date. The modern interest in turf diseases 
began in 1914, when P. W. Taylor described a disease of turf in Philadelphia, 
which was shown a year later to be caused by Ehizoctonia solani Kiihn (9). 
When one considers the large financial interests directly involved, it is not 
surprising that turf diseases are attracting increasing attention. 

Many diseases of turf are now known to be caused by fungi, but the cause 
of many others is as yet unknown; hence, their control is purely empirical 
and pragmatic (7). There is also a wide range in the types of grasses used 
on golf greens, each keeper having selected the strain that seemed best suited 
to the immediate environment, the majority of these strains arising as bud 
sports from the clonally propagated mother lawn. This diversity of strains 
leads to a lack of unity in cultural practices, which naturally increases the 
opprrMinity for the occurrence of disease. 

Tile disease of M< fropolitan bent which will be described has not been 
reported hitherto m o far as the writer’s experience goes, is limited to 
Minnesota and the neighboring States. However, it may not have been 
recognized in other regions or possibly may have been confused with the more 
common turf disorders. < 

SYMPTOMS AND GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

The disease is coi^fined to that variety of Agrostis sfolonifera known as 
Metropolitan bent. On affected greens there is a general browning and 
death of the grass over large areas (Pig. 1). Typical brown patch 
(Rhizocionia solani) is characterized by the localization of the infection to 
certain well-defined areas that may subsequently fuse, but in the case of the 
disease herein descr«bed, the death of the grass takes place generally, 
although it may be more rapid on different parts of the same green. 

Leaf tips of affected plants have a greyish-brown discoloration, followed 
by a withering and progressive destruction of the whole leaf blade. The 
roots (f affected plants are very short and brittle, breaking easily, even 
with the most careful handling. As the disease progresses, the green gradu¬ 
ally becomes denuded until none or very little of the original grass is left. 

1 The writer wishes to express his thanks to the many greenkeepers who assisted him 
during the course of the work, and to L. Feser of Wayzata, Minnesota, and A. Anc^ ison 
of University Golf Course, St. Paul, Minnesota, in particular. Thanks are also due to 
Prof. E. C. Stakman for much helpful criticism throughout the work and for his kind 
assistance in the preparation of the manuscript. 

2 The work was done during the tenure of a Commonwealth Fund Fellowship at the 
University of Minnesota, in the Division of Plant Pathology. 
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Where the Metropolitan bent has died out, it usually is replaced by Poa 
annua^ so that the whole green becomes mottled, with Poa growing upright, 
the remaining prostrate green bent, and the brown dead patches. 

The survival of a few individual plants is a consistent and noteworthy 
feature. These are of a lighter green so that their appearance makes a 
spot of green here and there on the brown areas, giving rise to the name 
^‘freckle,*’ by which the disease is known to the greenkeepers. 



riG. 1. Typical diseased area The dark scattered patches are Toa annua invad¬ 
ing the dead turf, while the normal turf covering can be seen in the lower right hand 
corner. 

ECOLOGY OP THE DISEASE 

The time of appearance of the symptoms varies, pronounced symptoms 
having been seen both in spring and fall. However, they most commonly 
appear in spring or early summer, and m a short time (2-3 weeks) large 
areas of the green may become completely brown. The writer made his first 
observations in the late fall (November 1) and, even then, the destruction was 
well-nigh complete on diseased greens. 

The question of both soil and air drainage examined with respect 
to thi« degeneration, as it had been previously shown by Monteith (6) that 
pockets of still air increased tiiie incidence of brown patch and that surround¬ 
ing the green with trees decreased the air drainage. The degeneration under 
discuspion, however, was just as prevalent and destructive in hollows as on 
exposed high ground or on Slopes. Although the degeneration was very 
marked on some very well-sheltered greens„it was sometimes equally destruc¬ 
tive on greens that were fqjly exposed to winds from all directions. 
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The type of subsoil on which this degeneration could be found varied from 
a light loam through soils rich in humus to heavy clays, indicating that the 
physical texture of the soil had little effect on either incidence or destruc¬ 
tiveness. It would follow that the drainage or amount of moisture in the 
soil also could be said to be at least relatively unimportant. 

One very constant factor on all the diseased greens examined was the 
extreme density of the turf mat. Metropolitan bent stolonatee very freely, 
and a high percentage of these stolons take root and develop new plants, 
thus building up a dense and relatively impermeable surface. So dense is 
this mat that in many cases aeration is so greatly impaired that grass clip¬ 
pings and dead roots are not completely destroyed, and a top soil, in some 
cases 2 or 3 inches thick and composed of nothing but plant debris, is built 
up. This is probably caused by a lack ofH)xygen necessary to the bacterial 
destruction of the organic debris with the formation of humus and liberation 
of minerals and carbon dioxide. 

attempts to isolate a causal organism 

Pieces of diseased roots, leaves, and stems were surface-sterilized in 
mercuric chloride or silver nitrate, washed in sterile distilled water, and 
plated on potato-dextrose agar and on Richard’s agar. Other pieces were 
simpb’’ washed in sterile distilled water and isolations were made from the 
resulting fungal and I octerial colonies. Many organisms were thus obtained 
and used to inocuhu .*<ilthy plants in the greenhouse. 

The inoculum was increased on sterile oat hulls or potato-dextrose agar 
until a sufScient quantity of inoculum could be obtained for the purpose. 
Plants were inoculated by smearing the organism on the leaves immediately 
after clipping, by sprinkling a suspension of spores and mycelium on the 
plant and on the soil, and by inserting the fungus growing on oat hulls 
among the roots. Inoculations were made with 20 different isolates, but in 
no case was there evidence of pathogenicity. 

A fine gray bloom of mycelium developed on diseased leaf tips incubated 
in a damp chamber; this fungus also was isolated and inoculated onto 
healthy plants, but proved to be non-pathogenic and was probably a sapro¬ 
phyte on the decayed leaves. None of the bacteria were pathogenic. 

Examination of soil samples failed to reveal the presence of any grub or 
insect that might be the cause of the disease, and attempts to transmit the 
disease by rubbing healthy plants with diseased leaves failed also. This 
accumulation of negative evidence seemed to indicate that the degeneration 
was non-parasitic in origin. 


CONTROL measures 

When the disease was first noted in the field, it was assumed to be sui^ilar 
to brown patch and snow mould in being caused by a fungus. Therefore, 
attempts were made to control it by means of chemicals, especially mer¬ 
curials. Applications of mercurous and mercuric chloride did not control 
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it Similar experiments in the laboratory, using the mercury compounds 
and copper sulphate, also yielded negative results. The latter, when applied 
in too great concentrations, caused injury, as has been previously reported 
(1). These efforts to control the disease by chemicals furnish additional 
evidence that the disease is not caused by fungi, and, although this evidence 
is by no means conclusive, it is nevertheless cumulative. 

Since the disease was not checked by chemicals it was thought that drain¬ 
age and water availability might be of some importance. Tests were made 
in the greenhouse, as they also had been made by greenkeepers in the field, 
but no combination of watering schedules appreciably affected the severity 
of the browning. Excessive watering led to the appearance of a chlorosis 
along the edges and at the tips of the leaves, but the symptoms thus mani¬ 
fested had no resemblance to those of the disease under investigation. 

To improve the aeration of the greens, they were very heavily spiked 
or opened up with an iron fork. The surface was then raked severely to 
break up the very dense surface mat and so allow the free circulation of 
air around the infected plants. A slight beneficial effect resulted, but it 
was neither permanent nor pronounced. Thus, although the grass grew 
better, the typical symptoms were still present and the improvement was 
only slight and temporary. This was true also of the application of 
fertilizers. 

SUBSEQUENT INVESTIGATIONS 

Various greenkeepers had noted that there was sometimes a recovery 
in the diseased areas, a new but rather poor turf being formed. This 
turf was of a slightly lighter green and probably resulted from the spread 
of the disease-escaping plants previously mentioned. In the pots in the 
greenhouse it was noted that, after 6 months, a number of the diseased 
turfs had recovered and were growing vigorously. 

This recovery grass had, as has already been noted, a lighter green color 
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than the original Metropolitan bent and a more bunchy appearance caused 
by more stems arising from the one point on the stolon (Fig. 2). There 
was also a very decided difference in the root systems of the two types, that 
on Metropolitan bent being only half as long as that on the new plants. 
In the light of the recent findings of O'Brien and Dennis (8), this difference 
in the length of the root system acquired a special significance and the 
investigations were extended. 

A comparison was made between the root system of the Metropolitan 
bent, Avhich was very subject to the trouble, and a variety known as Woodhill, 
which did not become affected. In plants from pots in the greenhouse, after 
6 months’ growth, the root system of Woodhill bent was more than twice 
as long as and many times more extensive than that of healthy Metropolitan 
bent grown under the same conditions. The average length of the 10 longest 
Woodhill roots was 17.7 cm., while for Metropolitan it was only 8.6 cm., and 
the difference in number, volume, and surface area can be seen in figure 3. 
Another very striking difference was the number of dead roots on the surface 
of the Metropolitan turf, which could easily be washed away, but, under 
natural conditions, would accumulate as a dense, relatively impermeable 
surface layer. 



Fig. 3. These plants were grown in pots for sii months before the photographs vore 
taken, and exaggerate the normal difference in root development. A. Besistant Woodhill 
bent. B. Healthy Metropolitan bent. 

Since the plants on which comparisons were made had been grown under 
very artificial conditions in the greenhouse, it was thought advisable to see 
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if the differences prevailed in the field also. Pieces of turf 9 inches square 
and about 18 inches deep were taken from the greens and brought into the 
laboratory. They were then left to soak overnight and the soil washed off. 
When the whole turf had been treated thus and the roots could be separated 
easily, square pieces of equal size were taken from the centers of the original 
turfs and the root length examined. This latter selection was to obviate the 
chance of roots having been cut by the spade when the turf was dug out. 
The turf thus obtained can be seen in Pig. 4, where it is evident that the 
conditions seen in the greenhouse pots hold good for the field also. The 
roots of Woodhill were about twice as long and much greater in surface area 
than those of the Metropolitan bent. The difference in the respective root 
lengths thus seems to be consistent. 



Pig. 4. Obtained from turf cut from the University Golf course, St. Paul, Minn. 
A. Healthy Metropolitan bent. B. Healthy Woodhill bent. 

‘‘Escape-grass’’ plants were compared with those of healthy Metropoli¬ 
tan, and it was found that they were of the same type as those in the recov¬ 
ered turf, with the longer root system and bunchy growth form. 

Some experiments were made on the effect of fertilizers on the diseased 
plants. Applications of (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 , KH2PO4, KNOj, and H3BO3 vrere made 
and the plants watched over a period of 6 weeks. In no case was there any 
sign of recovery, and the death of these experimoytal plants, together with 
heavA' falls of snow, vitiated the chance of obt^ini^ new material. 

, niBouesioM 

No causal organisiti «ould be isolated froi® diseased plants. This would 
indicate that the disease is nou>parasitic in origin, a conclusion supported 
by a great deal of oifi luns^tkl evidence. In the first place, neither mer¬ 
curials nor copper siilphale had any effect in checking the incidence of the 
disease, and as these che^iicals, especially the mercury chlorides, are ex- 
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tremely active fungicides, some weight must be given to this finding. A 
second factor was the fact that the disease could appear over a very wide 
range of climatic, topographic, and edaphic conditions. In the usual fungal 
diseases there are definite factors which influence the attack, e,g., Dahl 
demonstrated that low temperatures were necessary for the snow mould 
(Fusarium nwdle) (3), while Erwin (4) and Coons (2) showed that the 
presence of epidemics of late blight of potato was dependent on the inter¬ 
action of temperature and moisture. The degeneration, however, appears 
over so wide a range of conditions that it seems unlikely that it is caused 
by a parasite. 

There are many factors that cause non-parasitic diseases, but it has been 
shown above that moisture and soil aeration do not appreciably affect the 
disease under consideration, so it is concluded that these factors can be 
eliminated. 

In a recent paper, O’Brien and Dennis (8) showed that the difference 
between susceptible and resistant varieties of swedes to boron deficiency was 
related to root length. They state: ^^It appears that the resistant varieties 
possess a much greater root system than do non-resistant varieties.” It is 
evident, therefore, that there are very good reasons for arguing that the 
degeneration is due to a deficiency of some minor element or elements in the 
soil, as the analogy between the swedes and the Metropolitan an4 Woodhill 
benrs is very obviou*=^ 

The extreme den* u of the turf of Metropolitan bent, coupled with the 
veiy short root system, would tend to make it more prone to deficiency dis¬ 
eases than a plant of the Woodhill type. The roots are so small and short 
that they derive their mineral nutriment from a comparatively small area 
of soil, and the point is further emphasized by the thickness and density of 
the turf by reason of which only a small part of the root system will penetrate 
to the soil. This being the case, the major portion of the root will be grow¬ 
ing in the debris of grass clippings and roots, which will not be subject to 
the normal mineralizing action of the bacteria, as this action is an oxidation 
process (10) and the circulation of oxygen in such a dense turf is very poor. 

This poor circulation of oxygen can be seen in another way. The root 
of Metropolitan bent if examined in situ, can be seen often to turn up at the 
tip. It is thought that this apparent negatively geotropic response is in 
reality a positively aerotropic one and is due to the lack of oxygen mentioned 
above. The benefit of the ‘‘spiking” in loosening the surface of the green 
would then be explained on this basis. 

Applications of artificial fertilizers might replace a little of the deficient 
elements; but Hurst (5) has shown the extreme purity of the modern arti¬ 
ficial products in which there are barely traces of the minor elements. It 
is concluded, therefore, that this degeneration of Metropolitan is prv'bably 
a deficiency disease, the exact nature of which is not yet fully understood. 
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SUMMARY 

The symptoms of a new disease of Metropolitan bent are: Death of the 
plants over large areas of the green, with the death of the leaf beginning at 
the tip. Typical of the disease is the escape of a few plants of a lighter 
green in the diseased areas. 

The disease cannot be controlled by mercurials, aeration, or alteration of 
the water schedule. 

The susceptible variety is characterized by very dense turf formation and 
extremely short roots, while the escaping plants and resistant varieties have 
much longer roots. 

From an analysis of the evidence the disease is thought to be caused by 
the deficiency of one of the minor elements necessary to the growth of the 
plant. 

Formerly, University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota; 

NOW, West of Scotland Agricultural Collfue, 

Auohincruive, By Ayr., ScoTiiAND. 
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FIELD STUDIES ON CONCENTEATION OP BENZOL VAPORS 
AS USED TO CONTROL DOWNY MILDEW 
OP TOBACCO^’ “ 

F. A. Wolf, .T. A. Pinokabd, F. R. Barkis, 

Euth McLean and P. M. Gross 
(Accepted for publication September 7, 1938) 

INTRODUrTlON 

A previous report^ shows tliat benzol, CoHe, call be effectively employed 
in the southeastern United States for the control of tobacco downy mildew. 
It seems desirable to {j^aiii a betten understanding? of the basic principles and 
factors involved in the use of benzol, since empirical methods were used in 
the experiments upon which this report was based and sin(‘e tlie control of 
this disease is an important matter in tobacco culture. Preliminary ex¬ 
periments were, therefore, first (*onducted in tlie laboratory under controlled 
conditions to determine the minimal concentrations of benzol vapor that 
are toxic to tobacco seedlingfs and to the downy-mildew funj?us. On the 
basis of these findinjis^ further experiments were instituted involviuj? vary- 
in^^ conditions in seed beds, as a means of studyinj? the factors that modify 
toxic concentrations of benzol vapors therein. These field studies neces¬ 
sitated trying to establish, first of all, whether benzol can completely pre¬ 
vent infection by the downy-mildew jiathogen, or check the disease, once it 
has been initiated, under environmental conditions different from those that 
obtained during previous studies. It seems reasonable to believe, if this 
could be accomplished, that one should be able to determine (a) the volume- 
percentage concenti*ation of benzol vai)ors in seed beds that prevent and 
control downy mildew; (b) the ])roper ratio between area of evaporators 
and area of seed bed; ((') the relative efficiency of various types or kinds 
of eva])orators; (d) the modificatory influence exerted by perviousness of 
seed bed covers to benzol vapor and to meteorological water; (e) the effect 
of moisture on the covers and on the foliage on retention of effective vapor 
concentrations within seed beds; (f) the modifications in rate of volatili¬ 
zation induced by mixing benzol with lubricating oils; and (g) the effect of 
temperature on vaporization of benzol. Rather voluminous data bearing 
on these matters have been secured. From among these data representative 

1 Cooperative iiivcstigiitions conducted by the Virginia. Agricultural Experiment 
Station and Duke University. 

2 Special thanks are due Mr. E. G. Moss, Tobacco Experiment Station, Oxford, N. C., 
for his whole-hearted cooperation. 

3 McLean, Ruth, F. A. Wolf, F. R. Darkis and P. M. Orosa. Control of downy 
mildew of tobacco by vapors of benzol and of other organic substances. Phytopath. 27: 
982-991. 1937. 

* Pinckard, J. A., F. A. Wolf, Ruth McLean, F. R. Darkis and P. M. Gross. Labo¬ 
ratory studies on the toxicity of benzol vapors to tobacco seedlings and to Peronospora 
tahacina. Phytopath. 29: 177-187. 1939. 
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portions have been chosen for presentation as a further contribution to our 
knowledge of the use of benzol in the control of the tobacco downy mildew. 

METHODS AND MATERIALS 

Three different locations were chosen for the field work: One in south¬ 
eastern North Carolina in the vicinity of Lumberton, one in the north cen¬ 
tral region of the State near Oxford, and the other in southern Virginia, in 
the vicinity of Chatham. By so doing, varying climatic conditions were 
encountered and the duration of the investigation was extended over a 
period of about 2 months. 

Seed beds tightly framed with boards were available in each location. 
Some of the beds made by cooperating growers were framed with poles. 
The areas of these experimental beds varied in size from 4 to 100 square 
yards. All beds were prepared in the customary manner and were kept 
covered with ordinary tobacco-seed-bed cloth until medication with benzol 
commenced. 

About 25 of the more common flue-cured varieties of tobacco were used, 
as were also varieties of Turkish, Burley, and several hybrids. Details 
regarding these varieties are omitted for the reason that none exhibited 
appreciable differences either in susceptibility to the downy-mildew fungus 
or to injury by benzol vapors. 

Commercial 90 per cent benzoP was employed throughout these studies. 
It was vaporized by means of several kinds of metal evaporators. Fig. 1, 
placed at predetermined distances throughout the seed beds. They included 
pans, troughs, tubes and devices containing wicks.® The pans were sup¬ 
ported on racks and were protected with suitable canopies to deflect the rai)i. 
The troughs, also elevated on supports, were covered with galvanized iron 
roofs. In one kind they fitted closely; in another, a substantial space was 
left between the edge of the troughs and the overhanging roofs. The tubes 
were water pipes with a series of closely spaced quarter-inch perforations 
along the upper side. Other evaporators consisted of metal containers fitted 
with cotton wicks that could be adjusted to expose the desired areas for evapo¬ 
rating. These containers were connected in series by metal tubes and were 
filled by gravity from a common reservoir. 

The procedure used in vaporizing benzol consisted in placing measured 
quantities of commercial benzol in evaporators usually at about 7:00 p.m. 
In some of the evaporators the benzol was mixed with lubricating oil in 
order to retard the rate of evaporation. Preliminary experiments had shown 
that regardless of their viscosity and specific gravity, are not sig¬ 
nificantly different in their ability to retard the volatilization of benzol. 

Special seed-bed covers^ were used during fumigation and were removed 

6 Benzol supplied through the courtesy of the American Oil and Supply Co., 
Newaik, N. J. The speeificationi are contained in another report (4). 

e Supplied through tb; kirtona of Mr. E. G. Beinhart. 

f The lUtural Ad 3 ibihaent Administration, Washington, B. C., courteously 

supplied the covers. 
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Fig. 1. Sketches of different kinds of appliances used to vaporize benzol. A. Pan 
type in which pan is placed on shelf about 8 in. from the ground. A roof of wood or 
galvanized iron idlilelds the pan against rain. B. Wick evaporator, covered by a roof. 
These metal containers may be connected in seiies and filled from a common reservoir 
placed outside the bed. Rate of evaporation regulated by varying the area of wick 
exposed. C. Angle-iron trough, covered with a strip of galvanized iron and supported 
by stakes. Angle iron of type used in structural work. Cover may be lifted and 
benzol poured into trough. D. Galvanized-iron trough, cover of similar material elevated 
above trough by metal ends. Such troughs may bo placed on wooden supports. Cover 
detachable at one end to facilitate filling. E. Iron piping with i in. holes drilled along 
upper side. Open end extends outside seed bed to facilitate filling. Pipe seated either 
on seed-bed frame or on special bases. 

during the daytime. These covers, except in one series of experiments, con¬ 
sisted of unbleached sheeting liaviiig 64 warp and 64 woof threads per inch 
and a weight of 2.68 yards per pound. In the ex(*eptional series, covers of 
varying specifications were used to determine their perviousness to benzol 
vapors and to water. 

In order to facilitate sampling the atmosphere within the beds to deter¬ 
mine its benzol vapor content, copper tubes were installed. The inlet of 
each tube was placed at a uniform distance from an evaporator, the other end 
being outside the bed. Each tube was equipped with a brass coupling to 
facilitate attachment to the instrument (Pig. 2) employed to withdraw 
samples of benzol-air mixtures from the beds when measuring their benzol 
content. This instrument was a Mine Safety Appliance Combustible Gas 
Indicator.® Benzol vapors, aspirated into the instrument, pas d over an 
electrically heated eatalytically activated platinum filament, thus burning 
the benzol. The filament comprised one arm of a Wheatstone bridge circuit. 

8 Manufactured by the Mine Safety Appliance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Fig. 2. Mine Safety Appliance Combustible Gas Indicator, used for analysis of 
benzol vapors in tobacco seed beds. Benzol vapor was aspirated from the bed through 
copper tubes extending into seed bed. 


The change of resistance of the filament caused by the combustion of the 
benzol on its surface produced electrical unbalance of the bridge circuit. 
The extent of this unbalance was indicated by a milliammeter calibrated to 
read directly in volume percentage of benzol in the sample. To insure relia¬ 
bility, the M. S. A. Indicator was calibrated at intervals. This was accom¬ 
plished by introducing measured quantities of benzol into a carboy of known 
capacity. After thorough agitation, samples of tbe benzol-air mixture from 
the carboy were analyzed hy the M. S. A.' Indicator and were checked by 
thf» combustion meth(kl of analysis, previously described.® Prom the data 
ohiained by a series of analyses made in tbis inanner a curve was plotted of 
the meter readinl^s against caJeuiated benzol concentrations in the carboy. 

As a further c) eek on tbe accuracy of tbe M. S. A. Indicator, samples of 
bonzol-air mixtures from the seed beds were collected in evacuated con¬ 
tainers for^anaJ 3 ^>*^ combustion method. These samples were with- 


0 See footnote 4. 
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drawn immediately after analysis had been made by the M. S. A. Indicator. 
Typical comparative analyses are shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1 .—Comparafwe analynes of benzol vapors in seed beds made by means of 
the chemical method and of the M. S. A, Indicator 


Volume of gas 
collected 


Ml, 

2280 

3910 

3915 

3903 

3900 

3900 

1940 


Beuzol found by 
chemical analysis 


G, 

0.0032 

0.0104 

0.0468 

0.0416 

0.0416 

0.0390 

0.0312 


Benzol found by 
chemical mctho/l 


VoL percentage 
0.044 
0.082 
0.367 
0.326 
0.326 
0.306 
0.492 


Benzol found by 
M. 8. A. Indicator 


Vol, percentage 
0.030 
0.096 
0.380 
0.320 
0.330 
0.420 
0.490 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


Prevention and Control of Downy Mildew in Seed Beds 


Complete prevention of tobacco downy mildew was accomplished during 
the past season in each of 3 selected localities. The portion of the seed 
bed near Lumberton in which this was done comprised 64 sq. yd. with a 
control area of 20 sq. yd. Complete control was secured on 61 sq. yd. 
near Oxford with 20 sq. yd. serving as a control. The total area of succeels- 
fully treated beds near Chatham was 752 sq. yd. with 1514 sq. yd. of 
control beds. 

On the basis of previous studies on the epidemiology of downy mildew,’*^ 
the conditions at Lumberton throughout these experiments were continuously 
favorable for a serious epidemic. Treatment was begun when the outbreak 
of downy mildew occurred in the immediate vicinity of the experimental 
beds, at a time more than a Aveek in advance, however, of the occurrence of 
the disease in the control beds. The disease also appeared on the same 
date in those portions exposed to amounts of benzol equivalent to 25 ml. 
per sq. yd. per application, employing evaporators with areas 1/100 and 
1/144, respectively, as large as those of the beds. The disease never attained 
epidemic proportions in areas treated with these rates of application, 
although it continued to develop on seedlings most distant from the evapo¬ 
rators. It became epidemic, however, in the control portions and remained 
entirely absent in the area in which applications of 25 ml. per sq. yd. were 
made with evaporators 1/72 of the area of the seed bed. 

Downy mildew appeared a day or two prior to initiation of treatments 
at Oxford During the period of these exi)eriments the precipitation 
was insufficient to favor satisfactory growth of the seedlings, necessitating 
watering the beds. Even though prevailing maximum tempe dures were 
rather unfavorable, minimum temperatures favored sporulation «very 
night throughout the duration of the treatments. In order to bring downy 


T T? T?iifh A McLean and F. A. Wolf. Relationship of climatological 
co«d[L®‘sTo’thJoba?co^ownySw“ Phytopath. 26: 735-769. 1936. 
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mildew under control in certain of the beds during such weather conditions, 
it was found necessary to use 4 times the usual amounts of benzol for a 
single application. Sporulation did not occur subsequently in portions 
to which this treatment was given if, thereafter, they received the usual 
treatment of 25 ml. of benzol per sq. yd. per application, employing evapo¬ 
rators with areas 1/72 the size of the seed bed. 

Near Chatham several growers supplied the major proportion of the suc¬ 
cessfully treated beds. Although the weather was dry for most of the 
period during which treatments were made, sporulation occurred every 
morning in varying amounts. Complete prevention of the disease was 
obtained in 560 sq. yd. of seed beds, operated by growers, using 25 to 50 ml. 
of benzol per. sq. yd. per application in pan evaporators 1/72 to 1/89 of the 
area of the seed bed. For the most part, treatment of growers’ beds was 
begun soon after the disease appeared, and was continued until the seedlings 
were ready to transplant. Figure 3 shows the appearance of a typical 



Fig. 3. A. Appearance of seed bed of grower ae?eral days after downy mildew was 
checked by use of benzol vapor. B, Nontroated poii| 9 U of same bed, separated from 
treated area by a } in. board, April 30, 1938. 

treated and nontreated area of the grower’s fc»eed bed several days after the 
disease had been I'hecked in the fumigj|teiJ portion. In several instances 
unsuccessful attempis were made to control the disease by using 12.5 ml. 
of benzol per sq. yd., an evaporating area 1/134 that of the seed bed. 
Similar rt'stolts al« ol>tained at the Experimental Station, both in seed 
beds in which ihib rate of application per unit was used and in those in 
which twice the amouilt of benzol was applied. Irrigation of these beds 
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favored development of the disease, whereupon 100 ml. of benzol per sq. yd. 
was applied on each of 2 successive nights, in pans having an evaporating 
surface 1/72 of that of the bed. As a consequence, sporulation was checked 
and treatments were discontinued. Sporulation was resumed in these beds 
however, 6 days later, when fungicidal applications were repeated with the 
result that the disease was again checked. 

In 2 experiments involving tolerance of diseased "^obacco seedlings to 
benzol vapors, a single application of 250 ml. per sq. yd. was made in pan 
evaporators with an area 1/10 that of the bed. Temperatures ranged from 
11.7° to 28.3° C. The covers were kept moistened and the volume per¬ 
centage concentration of benzol vapor was maintained between 0.63 and 1.6 
for 12 hours. In neither experiment were the seedlings injured by this 
treatment, but the pathogen was killed. The disease reHppeared in these 
beds a week later, however. In another experiment, both the amount of 
benzol and the area of evaporating surface were doubled. The cover in this 
case was water-proof, and the temperatures ranged from 13.9° to 25.5° C. 
The bed was watered lightly immediately prior to applying the benzol. 
Treatment was begun in mid-afternoon and continued for 14 hours. The 
benzol vapor concentration reached 2.0 volume per cent within an hour. 
As a result the foliage was severely injured, but eventually the seedlings 
recovered. 

OONOENTRATIONS OF BENZOL VAPORS WITHIN SEED BEDS 

While valuable data concerning the concentration of benzol vapors were 
obtained from those beds in which complete prevention was accomplished, 
equally valuable data were nrocured in each locality by use of seed beds in 
which only a measure of control was secured. The M. S. A. Indicator was 
employed under a variety of conditions in attempts to correlate the benzol 
vapor concentrations found in seed beds with treatment practices. Observa¬ 
tions on the progress of downy mildew were used to interpret these data. 
At Lumberton, during 9 nights, 289 measurements of benzol vapor concen¬ 
tration were made with the M. S. A. Indicator, 569 at Oxford during 9 
nights, and 385 at Chatham during 4 nights. Manifestly, it is beyond the 
compass of this report to present all of these data; consequently, represen¬ 
tative portions only are presented. 

In a general way these measurements show that fungistatic action is 
secured when benzol-vapor concentrations in the atmosphere range from 
0.025 to 0.10 per cent by volume during the nightly periods of treatment. 
Minimal volume percentage concentrations of benzol vapor for fungicidal 
action within seed beds are approximated within the range 0.40 to Q.50. 
W^hen a volume per cent benzol vapor concentration of the atmosphere in 
seed beds within the range of 2.0 to 2.5 is reached injury resu^^. varying 
in amount from slight necrosis to serious damage, ^ 

In the studies that follow it should be kept in mind that the treated seifcd. 
lings were later used in the field or for agronomic investigations, so that 
experimentation on mechanical and environmental factors influencing the 
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concentration of the vapor phase of benzol interfered in no appreciable way 
with the health of the seedlings. Manifestly, investigation of these factors 
should show how each one modifies the rate at which benzol is evaporated 
and the degree to which the vapors are retained inside the beds. 

Influence of Types of Evaporators 

Numerous measurements were made of benzol vapor concenti vions at 
varying distances from the evaporators of the kinds shown in figure 1. 
Except for the wick-type and the perforated tubes, they were all constructed 
of a size to provide a ratio of 1: 72 between area of evaporating surface and 
that of bed. In the case of the wick-type and of the perforated-tube evapo¬ 
rators, the design of construction permitted the evaporation of a minimum 
of 2.5 ml. of benzol per hour. Choice of kind of evaporators would seem 
to be governed by cost and convenience, since equally effective control of 
downy mildew was accomplished with each. 


TIME 

7 PM 6PM 10PM 12 2AM 4AM 6AM 



Fig. 4. Benzol vapor eonccntrations in seed beds. Pan evaporators with area 
equivalent to 1 sq. in. per 67 sq. in. of bed area, and 1 to 134, were used. Application, 
25 ml. of benzol per sq. yd. A. Temperature during treatment. B-E. Volume-per¬ 
centages of benzol at times and under conditions indicated. 

Influence of Variation in Ratio of Evaporator Area 
to Seed Bed Area 

As previously indicated in this report, if the ratio between area of 
evaporating surface to seed bed is less than a certain amount, the amount 
of benaol applied being kept constant, control of downy mildew was not 
accomplished. To find a reason for successful control with one ratio and 
failure with another^ measurements of benzol-vapor concentrations in other¬ 
wise comparable b^s |rere made. In one the evaporating area was 1/67 
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that of the bed and iu the other 1/134. In each an amount of benzol equiva¬ 
lent to 25 ml. per sq. yd. was applied. Typical'results are shown graphically 
in figure 4. When figure 4, D and figure 4, E are compared it is apparent, 
as could have been anticipated, that the higher vapor concentrations are 
found in beds with the greater ratio of evaporator area to seed-bed area. 
When figures 4, D and E are compared with figures 4. B and C, a measure 
may be^ jad of the extent to which moisture on the covers modifies the escape 
of vapors from the beds. The concentrations shown in figure 4, C are within 
the fungistatic range, indicating that control may be accomplished in seed 
beds with evaporators having an area 1/134 of that of the seed bed, provided 
the covers are kept moist. The concentrations of vapors represented in 
figures 4, D and E are, however, too low to be of value in control. 

Influence of Type of Seed-bed Cover 

The openness of texture of cloth may be stated in terms of the number of 
threads in the war]) and woof and the area of the cloth ])er pound.^^ Their 
effectiveness as seed-bed covers is, however, more directly related to their 
ability to modify the passage of water or of fungicidal vai)ors. Determina¬ 
tions of this ability were made by stretching samples of several cloths tightly 
over the sharp edge of containers having a surface area of 30.68 sq. in. An 
uncovered container served as a check. All were set out of doors under simi¬ 
lar conditions. Measurements for 24-hour periods of exposure were made at 
6 p.ni. on 9 days during which there was rainfall of 0.04 to 0.9 inch. The 
comparative penetrabilities of the covers are shown (Table 2) by comparing 
the average total amount of water collected in each case minus that evapo¬ 
rated with the average total collected from the uncovered control. The 
uncovered control is regarded as standard, or 100 per cent. 

TABLE 2.— The relative efficiency of various grades of sfcd-hcd covtrs in modify- 
mg the passage of mct( orological water 

Kinds of covoj’s I P(‘rcc*ntago water remaining 

Uncovered control 
Warp 24, woof 20, wi;. 17.0 
Warp .32, woof 28, wt. 13.0 
Warp 44, woof 40, wt. 8.2 
Warp 48, woof 48, wt. 7.15 
Warp 56, woof 60, wt. 4.0 
Warp 48, woof 48, wt. 4.0 
Warp 64, woof 64, wt. 2.75 

From the above table it is apparent that the cloth possessing the greatest 
number of warp and woof threads per inch is least pervious. While these 
values do not show separately the amount of rain that entered ''^ough each 
cloth and the amount of water that evaporated through each, they do indi¬ 
cate their comparative abilities to govern the passage of water. 

The ability to retain benzol vapors by cloths of these same kinds was 

11 Weight taken as square yards per pound. 
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tested by analyses of the benzol content of seed-bed atmospheres. Fifty ml. 
of benzol per sq. yd., mixed with 500 ml. of oil, were placed in pan evapo¬ 
rators of 1/64 the area of the bed. The foliage of the seedlings was sprinkled 
with water and the covers were moistened after being fastened in position. 
Results of samplings, during one of the nights, together with temperature 
readings, are shown in figure 5. It is readily apparent from these data that 


TIME 

7PM 8PM 11PM 2AM 5AM 8AM 



Fig. 5. Bcnzol-vapor concoutrations in seed beds with wet covers of varying warp, 
woof, and weight. Benzol, 50 ml, mixed with 500 ml. of oil in pan evaporators. Area 
of evaporators equivalent to 1 sq. in. per 64 sq. In. of bed area, A. Temperature at 
times of analysis. B.'Tolume-percentage concentrations found. 

the cloths differed in ability to impede the escape of benzol vapors much as 
they did the passage of rain. The densely woven cloths were the most 
retentive of benzol vapor, while the loosely woven ones were highly inefficient. 
It is thujp appaiient tliat the area of the cloth per pound (usually spoken of 
as its weight) bears an inverse relation to its vapor retaining efficiency. It 
may be pointed out that the warp and woof of a doth together with its weight 
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should be specified if significant comparisons are to be made in trials of 
this kind. 

The water-proof cover used was reputed to be gas-proof. Numerous 
measurements of benzol vapor concentrations made under such cover showed 
it to be consistently less efficient than ordinary densely woven, moistened 
covers. 


TIME 

7PM 8PM 10PM 12 2 AM 4AM 6 AM 



Fig. 6. Benzol-vapor concentrations in seed-bed atmofyheres grap. t^ally pre^nted. 

Moisture conditions indicated. Covers either 64 s/T^in * nor 72 sa ^i^ of bed 

watcr-nroofed Pan evaporators with area equivalent to 1 sq. in. per 72 sq. in, of bed 

of benzol; F, using 100 ml. of benzol. 
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Influence of Oil 

As mentioned earlier in this report the viscosity and specific gravity of 
lubricating oil does not appear to bear any significant relation to the rate of 
evaporation of benzol when benzol and oil are mixed. It seemed pertinent, 
however, to find to what degree oil modified the benzol vapor concentration 
when evaporation from benzol alone was compared with evaporation from 
benzol-oil mixtures. Measurements were made of such concentrations in 
numerous cases, by means of the M. S. A. Indicator. Typical results are 
graphically recorded in figure 6. 

Under comparable seed-bed conditions, substantially higher benzol vapor 
concentrations were found (Fig. 6) in beds in which the benzol was used 
alone than in those in which benzol-oil mixtures were employed. The use 
of oil, therefore, appears to retard the rale of evaporation, and, in so doing, 
tends to maintain the benzol-vapor concentration at a more uniform level. 
Under certain conditions this may be a very distinct advantage. Until more 
is known on the duration of the period for maintaining the toxic concentra¬ 
tions, the use of oil cannot be said to be necessary. 

Influence of Temperature 

Chemically pure benzol has a melting point of 5.4° C. and a boiling point 
of 80.4° C. Vapor pressures between these extremes show a curvilinear 
relationsliip, the greatest change in pressure per unit change in tempera¬ 
ture occurring in the higher temperature ranges. Within the range of 
temperatures that obtain while tobacco seedlings are being grown, one would 
anticipate finding that differences in the volume-percentage concentration 
of benzol vapor in the air of beds should be correlated with differences in 
temperatures. Accordingly, tests were made of benzol-vapor content of the 
atmosphere in beds on a cold night and on a warm one, under conditions 
otherwise entirely comparable (Fig. 7). 

The temperatures during the early period of treatment on these 2 nights 
differed by approximately 10°. Since the vapor pressure of benzol is ap- 


TIME 

7PM 8PM 10 PM 12 2AM 4AM 6AM 
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proximately twice as high at the higher as at the lower temperature, the com¬ 
parative effects of temperature on evaporation rate and on concentrations 
(Pig. 7), are of the order of magnitude anticipated. These relationships 
were maintained during most of the 2 nights compared. While these data 
appear to indicate that temperature is a factor in modifying the efSciency 
of treatment with benzol, temperature is really of minor importance in field 
practice in comparison with the large effects produced by the presence of 
moisture on the covers and on the seedlings (cf. Fig. 6). 

Influence of Moisture 

The studies involving the influence of moisture on the concentration of 
vapor of benzol within beds aimed to contrast the measurements of the con¬ 
centrations found when the covers were wet with those obtained when the 
covers were dry. Contrasting measurements also were made of concentra¬ 
tions occurring when the foliage of the seedlings was wet with those occur¬ 
ring when there was no visible moisture on the leaf surfaces. By using wet 
or dry covers and keeping the foliage wet or dry, other combinations were 
effected. Representative comparative measurements of volume-percentage 
vapor concentrations under varying moisture conditions at stated tempera¬ 
tures are shown in figure 6, A-P. 

The outstanding feature presented by figure C is that markedly higher 
concentrations of benzol vapor always occur within beds whose covers are 
wet. If the covers are dry they exert comparatively little influence in 
helping to confine the vapors. Covers are essentially benzol-vapor-tight so 
long as they remain wet. It is also apparent that the cover processed with 
a collodion-like material to make it water-proof, is less efficient in confining 
benzol, as shown in figure 6, C, than the non-water-proofed covers, provided 
the latter are wet with water. In all cases the concentration of benzol vapor 
is greater if the foliage of the seedlings is wet than if it is dry (Pig. 6, B, C, 
and F). The measurements also are consistently higher, as could be expected, 
in beds in which the larger amounts (Pig. 6, P compared with Fig. 6, E) 
of benzol per unit area of seed bed are permitted to be volatilized. 

The data graphically shown in figure 6 might have given a more complete 
picture of the water relationships in modifying concentrations of benzol 
vapor within the seed beds if they had been supplemented by a series of 
analyses under identical conditions showing the benzol concentrations in 
the water on the foliage. In lieu of this, certain analyses were made of vapor 
in water on the foliage and on the covers. The results of these analyses are 
shown in table 3. 

The important feature established by the data in table 3 is that benzol, 
if vaporized in tobacco seed beds, can be demonstrated as pre^ ot in the 
water, both on the foliage and on the covers. To facilitate the comparison 
of the relative concentrations in the atmosphere and in the water layers, 
the concentrations in the latter have been expressed in terms of the volume 
percentages of benzol vapor that would be in equilibrium with the concen- 



TABLE 3 .—Benzol vapor content of water in seed beds on seedlings and on seed-bed covers 
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trations found in the aqueous layers analyzed. It will be seen that the 
benzol concentration in the water samples taken from within the beds, was 
in all cases and at all times greater than that in the atmosphere of the bed. 
Samples 5 and 12, taken from the upperside of the covers, showed no benzol 
in the water film, although the Indicator showed it to be present within the 
atmosphere inside the bed. Conditions were ideal during the night in which 
samples 1, 2, and 3 were taken, for retaining the vapors within the beds. 

The times of collection were sufficiently varied in these experiments to 
indicate that effective fungicidal concentrations of benzol vapor in water 
could be expected to exist throughout the entire night in treated beds. 
If a correlation exists between vapor concentration in the atmosphere and 
in the water, these data are too meagre to demonstrate it. All data, however, 
not only in these but in all other experiments incline us to the opinion that 
moisture relations constitute the most important factor in fumigation with 
benzol. 

DISCUSSION 

Experimentation performed previous to the present studies to prevent 
or to control tobacco downy mildew in seed beds has not yielded data on 
the definite concentrations of benzol vapor necessary for this purpose. The 
concentrations of benzol vapor in the atmosphere of seed beds that have been 
found to be toxic to tobacco seedlings or to the tobacco-downy-mildew 
pathogen are of the same order of magnitude as those found to be toxic 
under laboratory conditions.’’^ Since such concentrations are difficult to 
maintain in seed beds for periods comparable with those maintained in the 
laboratory, data are still lacking on the duration of the period of treatment 
as an interdependent factor in fumigation with benzol. 

The range in limits of toxicity established by these measurements of vapor 
concentrations in beds shows that the downy-mildew fungus is killed at 
concentrations that are approximately one-sixth of those causing injury 
to the seedlings, and that control of the disease can be maintained by use 
of concentrations one-thirtieth of those causing injury to the seedlings. 
These differences augur well for the safe use of benzol as a fumigant with 
tobacco plants 

Data have not been available previously to aid in interpreting the inter¬ 
relationship of the several mechanical and environmental factors involved 
in the successful use of benzol. In interpi^^ting data obtained by measuring 
the benzol-vapor concentrations in seed b^«, moisture conditions appear to 
constitute ihp most important factor involved in developing and in main¬ 
taining c'mceutrations tha)t are fungistatioally and fungicidally effective. 
This cunclusic ti supporls the explanation developed from laboratory studies'^^ 
of the^ mech^tiiftm of the toxic action of benzol, wherein it was pointed out 
that tenzol hx iits Vapor phase enters rather quickly into aqueous solution 
and that water constitutes the vehicle through which the benzol vapor acts. 


J 2 Soe footnote 4. 
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Under usual conditions in seed beds, at nig^htfall water vapor is con¬ 
densed as dew that accumulates both on the bed covers and on the seedlings. 
At present too little is known regarding concentrations of benzol vapor in 
this accumulated dew. It appears to be desirable to know what concentra¬ 
tions occur in the dew within the beds throughout the night and, at the same 
time, the vapor concentrations in the atmosphere of tliese beds. 

Even though the limits of toxicity of benzol vapor are established from 
measurements of the content of benzol vapor in the atmosphere of bedSy 
these concentrations do not actually represent the ones effective in producing 
injury to the seedlings or in killing the pathogen. As indicated by the 
findings in table 3, the effective concentrations, in all likelihood, in the free 
water and perhaps in the cell sap, are much in excess of these values. Under 
practical conditions, measurements of benzol content of the air may serve as 
a readily determinable index of effective concentrations. 

All of the evidence indicates that the vapors escape from the beds essen¬ 
tially as rapidly as the benzol is vaporized, if the covers remain dry at night 
as may happen in windy weatlier. If a series of such nights were to prevail 
during which the temperatures were favorable for sporulation, downy mil¬ 
dew might not be satisfactorily controlled. Under such conditions larger 
quantities of benzol than normal are required if inhibitory or lethal con¬ 
centrations of vapor arc to be (levelo])ed. In actual field ])ractice, only an 
occasional dry, windy night interrupts the sequence in which sufficient 
moisture is deposited on the covers to be effective in impeding the escape 
of benzol. 

The use of gaseous fungicides that can be disseminated to cover all above¬ 
ground parts of tobacco seedlings was indicated as most likely to give control 
of downy mildew, as previously stated (a) because complete coverage of the 
foliage cannot be secmred by s])rays or dusts; (b) because tlie ijifection 
hyphae may penetrate either leaf surface; and (c) because the leaves rapidly 
increase in size, making daily application of protectants desirable. For 
these reasons various volatile substances, among them benzol, were employed 
before it was appreciated that it is fungicidally effective by virtue of its 
ability to dissolve in water at the surface of the host or parasite or within 
the cell constituents. 

SUMMARY 

These studies with benzol as a fungi(*idal agent against tobacco downy 
mildew in seed beds confirm previous experiments in showing that it can 
be successfully employed for this purpose. 

Downy mildew may be completely prevented if benzol fumigation is 
initiated prior to the outbreak of the disease and is continued throughout 
the epidemic. If treatment is begun after the outbreak, i.jther progress 
of infection may be checked. 

Even when amounts of benzol lethal to the pathogen are applied it Ix^- 
comes very difficult to injure tobacco seedlings under field conditions, since 

13 See footnote 3. 
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the limits of toxicity of benzol to the parasite and to the host are widely 
separated. 

In these studies the making of numerous measurements of benzol-vapor 
concentration was facilitated by use of a Mine Safety Appliance Combustible 
Gas Indicator. 

The volume-percentage concentrations of benzol vapors in the atmosphere 
of seed beds that are toxic to the pathogen and of those causing injury to 
tobacco seedlings agree closely with values previously established from lab¬ 
oratory studies. 

Among the factors that influence the effectiveness of fumigation with 
benzol as measured by vapor concentrations are (a) amount of benzol applied 
per unit area of seed bed, (b) ratio between area of evaporators and area of 
seed bed, (c) porosity and penetrability of the covers as modified by their 
texture and by rain or dew on the covers, (d) rate of volatilization, as modi¬ 
fied by temperature and as retarded by mixing lubricating oil with benzol, 
and (e) presence of water on the foliage of the seedlings. Some of these 
factors are diflScultly separable, but attempts were made to evaluate each one. 

Moisture on the covers and on the seedlings constitutes the most essential 
condition in the effective use of benzol in seed beds. This conclusion sup¬ 
ports an hypothesis on the mechanism of the mode of action of benzol that 
had been postulated from the laboratory study of its toxicity. 

Although the effective range of benzol-vapor concentrations in the atmos¬ 
phere of the beds is known, the effective concentrations in the free water on 
the foliage and in the cell constituents remain miknown. The effective 
benzol concentrations in water in these situations during fumigation are 
indicated to be in excess of those in the atmosphere of beds. 

Duke University, Durham, North Carolina and 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, 

Blacksburg, Virginia. 


INTERNAL BLACK SPOT OP GARDEN BEET 
J. C. Walkee 

(Accepted for publication September 29, 1038) 

INTRODUCTION 

During the past several years the crop of garden beet {Beta vulgaris L.) 
grown extensively in Wisconsin for canning has been damaged noticeably 
by an internal necrosis of the fleshy root. This diseafe, which is referred to 
herein as internil black qmt, has been noted in other states and its economic 
importance to the beet oanning industry is now generally recognized. The 
purpose of this pap^ is to describe the symptoms of the malady as it develops 
in Wisconsin ahd to report progress of investigations that have been con¬ 
ducted upon its natbre and control. 
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SYMPTOMS OP INTERNAL BLACK SPOT 

Undoubtedly the time of appearance will vary with location and environ¬ 
ment, but where the disease has been studied in Wisconsin it usually develops 
in the latter part of the growing season as the crop is approaching the canning 
stage. Since the striking and ultimately destructive phases are to be seen 
in the fleshy root they will be discussed first, and a dovcription of the disease 
as it affects the foliage will follow. 

The internal necrotic areas are irregular in size and shape. They may be 
confined to the central region, the periphery, or may be scattered promiscu¬ 
ously throughout the fleshy root. The spots are most conspicuous between the 
prominent rings, which are marked by the heavy-walled vessels formed by the 
activity of the secondary cambium zones in the pericycle. Undoubtedly their 
location is influenced by the relative activity of the cambial rings as the fleshy 
root enlarges, but more study on this point is necessary before any definite 
statement can be made. The exact point of initiation of the necrosis, whether 
in the cambium, secondary xylem, or secondary phloem cells has not been 
ascertained. The necrotic tissue is black, or nearly so, and hard in texture. 
A thin hand section of an affected root shows that as the necrosis begins to 
appear it is surrounded by cells of lighter color than the adjacent normal 
ones, while in older spots a ring of tissue made up of colorless cells surrounds 
the diseased area. The dead tissue does not desiccate to cause shrinkage and 
cavity formation, except near the periphery, and the internal spots thus ap¬ 
pear as black blotches in the fleshy tissue. In figure 1, A, a cross section of 
a diseased root is shown from which the red coloring matter was removed 



Fig. 1. Internal black spot of garden beet. A. Large, black areas of necrotic 
tissue between the zones of heavy-walled a^lem cells near the center and in one case near 
the outer surface. B. More or less continuous bands of necrotic tissue located in the 
region of parenchymatous cells between the zones of heavy-walled xylem. 
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before photographing. The xylem zones are quite widely separated and the 
location of the blotches between them is discernible. In this instance three 
large blotches occur near the center and one near the periphery. In figure 
1, B, is another bleached beet from the same lot, in which the necrosis is more 
widely distributed and less concentrated in separate spots. There is the same 
tendency, however, to develop most conspicuously between the zones of heavy- 
walled xylem vessels. 

When all of the necrosis occurs well within the periphery there is no evi¬ 
dence of the disease on the surface of the root at harvest. In such cases the 
detection of internal black spot and the rejection of diseased beets at the 
cannery can only be accomplished by cutting the roots. When the necrosis 
forms near the periphery it may commonly be detected at the surface. This 
is due to the fact that when the breakdown is sufficiently near the outermost 
cells of the roots a rift at the surface occurs. The entrance of secondary 
organisms from the soil then adds to the complexity of the picture and sur¬ 
face cankers are formed. In some instances the canker stage may be the 
most conspicuous feature in a given field, while in other cases the internal 
unbroken lesions may predominate. In view of the fact that the peripheral 
lesions are in the region of the most active cells of the pericycle, it is not 



Flo. 2. A. i^arfaoe cankerw on garden beet that formed following the develop¬ 
ment of internal blaiA spot near the periphery, B. A nearly mature beet severely 
affected with mtonal black spot but, in contrast to the one shown in A, without any 
evidence of surface cankefs. In this case the necrosis confined to tissues removed 
some distance from the surface. 
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surprising to find that the superficial cankers often show evidence of having 
been corked out by the underlying cells. Presence of fungus mycelium on 
the surface of cankers and within the underlying tissue of peripheral lesions 
IS common, giving the appearance of decay in which parasitic agents have 
been a major cansal factor. Although it is not impossible that secondary 
organisms play a part in infiuencing the extent and final configuration of the 
cankers, a careful study of many specimens mid of progressive formation of 
the lesions leads the writer to conclude that the initial causal factors are 
identical with those associated with the necrotic areas deeply imbedded in the 
fleshy root. In figure 2, A, is an example of a large canker which has de¬ 
veloped from necrosis near the periphery. Upon cross-sectioning this root 
it was found that the most pronounced development of internal black spot 
was in the inter-xylem zones closest to the surface. In figure 2, B, is a root 
taken fiom the same field on the surface of which no signs of canker occur. 
When this root was cross-sectioned quite as large a proportion of it as of the 
root in figure 2, A, had become necrotic, but the breakdown had occurred 
at points sufficiently removed from the surface to prevent development of 
cankers. 

Top symptoms are quite characteristic. They are usually correlated with 
internal necrosis but not always. Sometimes pronounced top symptoms pre¬ 
cede root necrosis. As a rule they appear after midseason. The older leaves 
are normal in appearance while the younj]:er leaves at the center of the'crown 
are the ones which show the sif?ns of the disease. In the first stages the 
symptoms are malformation and a greater concentration of the red antho- 
cyanin color in the leaf lamina than in normal leaves. The former consists 



Fig. 3. Early symptoms of internal black spot on the foliage. Note leaf 
motion and unilateral development. Normal leaf at the left. 
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of stunting of the leaves and, in the course of the retarded development, a 
tendency toward greater length in proportion to breadth. Unilateral de¬ 
velopment due to greater retardation of expansion of the lamen on one side 
of the midrib than on the other is often found while in the dwarfed tissue 
there is a greater concentration of red coloring matter. A slight downward 
roll of the leaf margins sometimes accompanies the malformation. Certain 
of the early top symptoms are shown in figure 3. 

At certain stages these early symptoms are very striking and through 
them the half-grown beets with internal necrosis can often be distinguished. 
The subsequent top symptoms depend somewhat on the growing conditions 
that prevail. The malformed leaves tend to become necrotic and die early. 
If the disease has set in while the plant is relatively immature, new leaves, 
greater than normal in number and showing early signs of red color and 
malformation may be formed. This type of response is shown in figure 2, 
A and B. In figure 4 is a comparison of a normal healthy beet and a severely 



Fi<J.''4. A. beet approaching maturity. B. Diseased beet in which the pro¬ 

longed Sect o£ iuiettUM black epot on th^ foliage is shown, from the same field as that 
in A. The earliest leaves apparently grew to normal size. The inner leaves were 
successively malformeu as were those in figure 3 and died early, resulting eventually in 
a rosette of dead )eav^ s Lato in the season the dormant buds at bases of some of the 
dead leaves were stimulated and a few leaves were thus foruu^ throughout the crown. 
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diseased one both of the same age and grown in the same field. The healthy 
beet is reduced in magnification in greater proportion than the healthy beet. 
In the former the leaves fell off successively as they became senescent, leaving 
scars on the crown, while the active leaves near the center are normal in size 
and number. In the diseased beet a few outer senescent leaves remain and 
appear to have grown to about normal size. The remainder of the crown, 
however, consists of leaves that gained a length of 1 or 2 inches and then 
became successively necrotic, forming a rosette of short dead leaves. Fol¬ 
lowing this, as the beet would normally approach maturity, there commonly 
results, as in this case, proliferation of dormant buds at the bases of the dead 
leaves and the resultant production of new leaves promiscuously throughout 
the crown. Such leaves usually take on abnormal symptoms similar to those 
which have preceded. 

It may be seen that the top symptoms of internal black spot of garden 
beet have some points of similarity to the heart and dry-rot sugar beet, which 
was ascribed to boron deficiency by Brandenburg’ in 1931. It should be 
pointed out here, however, that, although the necrotic rosette of the crown is 
the outstanding feature of sugar-beet heart rot and root necrosis is relatively 
inconspicuous, approximately the reverse is the case with garden beet where 
root necrosis is the conspicuous and severe manifestation, while extreme heart 
rot of the crown is relatively uncommon. 

CAUSAL AGENCIES 

The possibilities of an organic pathogen were first explored. Over a 
hundred roots of typically diseased roots were examined. After disinfection 
of the surface, bits of tissue were removed aseptically from necrotic areas to 
potato-dextrose agar plates. These fragments remained consistently sterile 
except when they were obtained from areas which were close to peripheral 
cankers. In those instances a number of distinct fungi and bacteria were 
recovered. Inasmuch as no organic growth occurred except where surface 
contamination was obviously probable, the possibility of a culturable causal 
pathogen was set aside. 

The similarity in many respects to heart rot of sugar beet led to explora¬ 
tion of the possibility of boron deficiency as a causal entity. The experience 
of beet canners seemed to associate the greatest severity of the disease with 
seasons of sub-normal precipitation and in high, dry parts of fields as com¬ 
pared with low, moister portions. Numerous exceptioiw to these correlations, 
however, were found. 

In the spring of 1937 several beet fields were selected at random, in areas 
where the disease had formerly occurred, extending from Pond du Lac 
County at the lower end of Lake Winnebago to Kenosha Cot’ in south¬ 
eastern Wisconsin. Boron was applied in the form of commercial borax 
when the plants were in the second-leaf stage. It was usually spread broad- 

1 Brandenburg, E. Die Herz- und Trockenfaule der Riiben ala Bormangel-Erschein- 
ung. Phytopath. Zeitschr. 3: 499—517. 1931. 
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cast between the rows and incorporated in the upper inch of the soil by a 
hand cultivator. In one field (Brown farm, Fond du Lac County) it was 
applied in a furrow at one side of the row about 2 inches away from the plants 
and about 2 inches below the surface. In none of the fields did any injury 
to the crop result from the application of borax at tlie rate of 10, 20, and 30 
pounds per acre. In fields in w^hich the surface was undulate the treated 
plots were chosen so as to run from the top of a knoll to a lower level in the 
field. 

Before treatments were applied, representative samples of the upper six 
inches of soil in each field were taken and each was tested for reaction, avail¬ 
able phosi)horns, and available potash. In each field a sinj^le plot of four 
rows, approximately 175 feet in len^h, was treated with each level of borax 
(10, 20, and 30 pounds per acre). Four-row untreated plots were left at 
the borders and between the treated plots. All fields had been planted with 
Detroit Dark Red variety. 

Representative samples were removed from the two center rows of each 
plot when the plants had reached the canning: staple. In the Brown farm 
field a second series of tw^o samples was taken three w^eks later. When a 
hip:h and low portion of the field was being: studied samples w^re secured 
separately from each. The beets in the collected samples were each cut into 
slices about i inch thick and examined for the presence of internal black spot. 
The results of this study, tojicther with the soil analyses from each field, are 
given in table 1. 

The soils from fields in Kenosha and Fond du Lac Counties were acid 
while the Ozaukee County fields studied were alkaline. It may be seen, 
however, that blackening occurred in all cases. When high and low areas 
in fields of two nearby farms in Kenosha County are compared the in¬ 
cidence of the disease was decidedly greater in the high area in one field 
(Lichter farm) and in the low area in the other (Bishop farm). All fields 
had a fairly good supply of available potash; some were very low in avail¬ 
able phospliorus while in none was it adequate. Nevertheless, when the 
areas with high disease incidence in both the Lichter and Bishop farms are 
compared with the areas of low disease incidence, no correlation with the 
amount of available phosifiiorus is found. In the Brownsville field there 
was a definite increase in internal black s]>ot in the second harvest, illus¬ 
trating the observation commonly reported by canners that the disease 
usually increases progressively after it ono^ appears. 

There was a definite tendency toward a reduction in the incidence of 
internal black spot in the trials on the Brown farm in Fond du Lac County, 
on the PepkorA farm in Ozaukee County, and on the Lichter and Bishop 
farms in Kenosha County. When the results from the respective treated 
plots ^re compared with adjacent nontreated plots there was usually a 
gradual decline in disease with increase in rate of application. In no case, 
however, was it coihpletely eliminated. In two of the fields (Lender farm, 
and Christensen farm), one on alkaline soil, the other on quite acid soil. 



TABLE 1 .—Occurrence of internal black spot of Detroit Dark Red beets on nontreated plots and on plots treated with various amounts of 
borax when plants were tn the second-leaf stage; Fond du Lac, Ozaukee, and Kenosha Counties, Wisconsin, 1937 
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there did not appear to be any consistent benefit in the reduction of internal 
black spot by the application of borax. 

DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 

The internal black spot of garden beets has become rapidly an extremely 
important disease in the canning industry. The symptoms are quite dis¬ 
tinctive on roots and tops and they have much in common with those 
associated with the boron-deficiency disease in sugar beets, known for many 
years as heart rot. The results presented herewith indicate that {here is 
no pathogenic parasite involved as a fundamental causal entity. A survey 
of its occurrence in Wisconsin shows it to be prevalent under a variety of 
soil conditions. During the latter part of the 1937 season a rather extensive 
survey of fields in which the disease occurred showed that a majority of 
these were on alkaline soil. The limited trials with the application of borax 
in 1937 indicate some beneficial effects. In view of the fact that trials in 
New York State in the same year by Raleigh and Raymond^ also greatly 
reduced the disease in one field in which borax was applied, it would appear 
that further study of the relation of the deficiency of minor elements in 
relation to its development is justifiable. These results are offered as a 
report of progress while further experimental work is under way. 

Department of Plant Pathology, 

University of Wisconsin. 


THE TAXONOMY AND NOMENCLATURE OF THE 
PHYTOPATHOGENIC BACTERIA 

Walter TT. Burkholder 
(Accepted for publication, October 3, 1938) 

In a young and growing science like Bacteriology there is a constant 
need for revision of taxonomic concepts. Since 1923 there have been 4 re¬ 
vised editions of Bergey^s ^‘Manual of Determinative Bacteriology,’’ and a 
fifth edition is now in the press. The committee of bacteriologists which 
have undertaken the revision of the new edition have laid down certain 
general principles, but they have been free to call upon a number of per¬ 
sons for advice concerning certain groups. The writer has rendered such 
assistance as he has been able in connection witli the bacterial plant patho¬ 
gens, and a step has beeai taken towards their reclassification. It is pro¬ 
posed here to discuss the criteria that haye been taken into consideration 
with new arrangi'ments of these organisntiji. This step in the forthcoming 
edition is no^ fini < and has m t gone so tai as to make any changes in ge¬ 
neric names. It cynsistSt mainly, of an attempt to show the natural re¬ 
lationships of the aepofl $risimiia and of the various groups of the genus 
Phytomoms in pArder Bubacteriales. 

2 Baleigh, G. J# and (t B. Baymond. A preliminaiy note on the control of internal 
breakdown in table Ibeets by use of boron. Proc. Amer. Soc. Hort. Sei, (1937) 36; 
626-529. 1938. 
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Eventually new generic names must be proposed for the natural group¬ 
ings; but to establish them on worn-out generic concepts and ignore the 
accumulating data on these species would not be progressing from our old 
classifications. On the other hand, the hurried acceptance of new concepts 
might be equally ineffectual. Merely to give Phytomoms a new name be¬ 
cause of the resolution passed by the Second International Congress of 
Microbiology (9), which states that ‘‘generic homoiijms are not permitted 
in the group Protista” would be complying with this recommendation, which 
perhaps is not meant to be retroactive, but would not be improving the 
classification of these organisms. It would be assuming that tlie genus is 
based on sound characters. 

The genus Phytomonas has been discussed before (3), possibly not too 
well, in the light of our present knowledge, but sufficiently to show that it 
contains a heterogenous group of bacterial plant pathogens. Such being 
the case, the present generic characters of possession and position of flagella, 
used for pliytopathogenic bacteria, do not appear to be natural ones. 
These characters are not without significance, but to use them alone to limit 
genera has magnified their value out of all proportion. Probably the use 
of any one single character in like manner would have led to similar con¬ 
fusion. The use of flagella possession and position in correlations with 
other characters, on the other hand, is very helpful at times. Among the 
bacterial pathogens those possessing peritrichic flagella show a close re¬ 
lationship while those possessing polar flagella show less of a relationship. 
Other characters must be used here, and the present trend is along physio¬ 


logical lines. 

The absence of motility among the pliytopathogenic bacteria is not ge¬ 
neric and at times it scarcely appears to be a specific character. Phytomonas 
dissolvcns Kosen shows little relationship to Phytomonas insidiosa (Mc¬ 


Culloch) Bergey et al. or Phytomonas pseiidotsugae Hansen & Smith, yet 
all are non-motile. The first-named species is, in all (diaracters except 
motility, closely related to Erwinia carotovora (Jones) Holland, the second 
possibly to the genus Chromobaefermm and the last to Bhizohium. These 
last two genera, however, belong in the same family. Adams and Pugsley 
(1) found a non-motile strain of Phytomonas flacevmfaciens (Hedges) 
Bergey et al, but it would not seem wise to remove the species to another 
genus on that account. This case is not uncommon, since non-motile strains 
have been reported among many bacterial species normally motile Our best 
authorities appear to be somewhat in doubt as to whether Phytomonas 
tumefaciens (Smith and Townsend) Bergey et al is motile or not. ^ Its ge¬ 
neric name therefore is somewhat doubtful in certain classificatio^. For 
many years the character of motility and especially its aV^sence has been 
used less and less in favor of physiological characters. 

Recently Dr R S. Breed^ pointed out that, even if the non-motile species 
did form a good group, the name Aplanohacter probably could not be used 


1 Letter. 
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for them since E. F. Smith (13) designated Bacillus anthracis Cohn, a 
non-motile, spore-former, as type species. While Smith did not bar non¬ 
spore-formers from the genus, he does stale that they possibly do not belong 
there. All aerobic spore-formers, motile or not, now are placed in the genus 
Bacillus, 

Among the motile species in Phyfomonas, which have one to several 
polar flagella, the green flourescent Phytomonas syrmgae (van Hall) Ber- 
gey et al. scarcely can be considered closely related to the gram-positive 
Phytomonas flaccurnfaciens. Phytomonas campestris (Panimel) Bergey 
et al, is not closely related to either of these. Those who have worked 
with the three species see many differences, and each of these species rep¬ 
resents a distinct physiological group. 

Miss Elliott (6) in a recent note appears to accept the genus Erwinia 
but throws out the genus Phytomonas on the resolution of the London 
Congress referred to above; and states that ‘‘For the present at least there 
are two alternatives for the plant pathologists,^^ that is, Migula’s classifi¬ 
cation or E. F. Smith’s classification. She forgets that of Lehmann and 
Neumann recently used by Burgwitz (2) in his book on phytopathogenic 
bacteria. I think that Phytomonas as it stands does not comprise a natural 
group and I possibly agree with her in the undesirability of the name. We 
cannot, however, go back to Migula’s or to E. F. Smith’s classification or to 
Lehmann’s and Neumann’s. Our accumulating knowledge of the bacteria, 
especially of the rod forms in which the jdant pathologists are interested, 
show that these systems which are based entirely on morphology place tlie 
bacteria in unnatural groups. Such systems have become antiquated. For 
the present and for some time to come, nevertheless, various plant patholo¬ 
gists will go on using these classifications, as in the past, and sometimes 
unknowingly two or three systems in the same article. Possibly we cannot 
help this, but we can work to secure a system of classification in the future 
which will be more or less acceptable to all. In doing this one must re¬ 
member that the phytopathogenic bacteria are only a small group of the 
Schizomycetes, and only a systematist in bacteriology can place them in¬ 
telligently. The plant pathologist working with the organisms can obtain 
information concerning them, arrange them into groups on the information, 
and present them to the taxonomist in bacteriology. Here they should be 
made into genera or incorporated into genera already existing. 

At present the Bergey Manual classification is the only one that is flex¬ 
ible, and is developing. It is based on a combination of morphology and 
physiology, stressing what appears to be important in each group. New 
editions come ou,t from time to time correcting the mistakes of the last and 
endeavoring to show natural relationships in the bacteria. It is also the 
only publication containing a description of all known bacteria. The sys¬ 
tem is being foUowed more and more, and with the editors endeavoring to 
abide by the international rules of nomenclature it possibly will become 
universal. Recently Paul Hauduroy, G. Ehringer, Ach. Urbain, G. Guil- 
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lot, and J. Magrou in their ‘‘Dictionnaire de Bacteries Pathogenes,’’ have 
adopted the classification (8). 

As stated above, in the 5th edition of Bergey’s Manual a step has been 
made in the reclassification of the bacterial plant pathogens. Certain of 
the objectionable features of classification of this group of pathogens found 
in the earlier editions are being remedied. It is no longer considered that 
the plant pathogens form a distinct group of their own, and the concept 
that plant pathogenicity is a generic character is being weakened. All 
the pathogens described as spore-formers have been removed from Erwinia 
and Phytomonas and placed in the genus Bacilhcs. There are some twenty 
odd of these and it is likely that they all are saprophytes or have been 
described from mixed cultures. The majority were described 20 years ago 
or more, and none appear to have been investigated carefully since their 
first description. 

The genera Erwinia and Phytomonas have been placed in separate fami¬ 
lies, since the species in one genus show no close physiological relationship 
to the species in the other. The tribe Erwinieae with its single genus Er¬ 
winia is placed in the family Enterdhactcriaccac, a new family comprising 
Escherichia^ Acrohacter, etc., which include many intestinal and some soil 
bacteria. It has been recognized for some time tliat Erwinia carotovora 
shows some relationships to the Escherichta-Aerohacier group. Frequently 
in the past, plant pathologists have held Eschcnchw coli (Migula) Castel- 
lani and Chalmers to be the cause of various rots of plants. In many in¬ 
stances the description of the plant pathogenic Esclurichia coli leaves one 
in doubt as to whether the investigator had a strain of Erwina carotovora 
or something that resembled a species of Acrohacter. (.'ertain of the species 
of the latter genus are ubi(|uitous soil bacteria and no doubt could be found 
associated with a root rot if not actually the cause of it. The similarities 
and differences of the species of Erwinia to those of Acrohacter and re¬ 
lated genera must be investigated before it will be ^possible to determine 
whether the genus Erwinia should stand or the species be absorbed in one 
or several of the closely related genera. F. D. Chester has prepared the 
genus Erwinia for the 5th edition of Bergey, and I have not studied this 
group sufficiently to make comments on his arrangements. However, 3 
species usually placed in the genus Phytomonas are now under Erwinia 
and some explanation should be made. Harding and Morse (7), and later 
Paine (10) presented evidence that indicated that the organism Potter 

(11) described as Bacterium destructans was either Erwinia carotovora or 
a related species and we have followed these investigators. Dowsoq (5) 
showed that the cause of water mark of willow, Bacterium salicis Day, is an 
Erwinia, similar to Erwinia amylovora. And Phytomonas disu *^vens Bosen 

(12) from the descriptions can only be a non-motile strain of Erwinia 
carotovora. Kosen states that it is very similar to Escherichia coli and Stanly 
and Orton (15) state that '^It shows striking similarity to Bacillus 
carat ovortts.^* 
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The genus Phytomonas as it now stands contains by far the larger num¬ 
ber of the bacterial plant pathogens. In the 5th edition of Sergey’s Man¬ 
ual I have given a description of 149 species and varieties. Furthermore, 
there are 40 synonyms and new names listed; and 33 specific and varietal 
names placed in an appendix. No doubt a few species in the literature 
have been overlooked. It appears likely that some of these recognized 
species listed are in reality synonyms, but such can be proved only on 
investigation. Species described since August, 1937, have not been included 
since the manuscript was completed shortly after that date. 

In the key, the species of the genus have been divided into three groups, 
which are more or less those arrived at in 1930 (3), and are based mainly 
on the physiology of the organisms. The largest group is built around the 
species that produce a blue or yellow green fluorescent pigment in certain 
media. This single character does not limit it, however. Clara (4) showed 
that the green fluorescent species he worked with were a very closely re¬ 
lated group. In literature many species are to be found with these same 
characteristics but lacking the ability to produce this pigment or the pig¬ 
ment has not been observed or been reported. Wilson (16) showed that 
strains of Phytomonas cerasi (Griffin) Bergey et al. occurred without the 
pigment. Sucli pathogens therefore should be included in the group. We 
have characterized this group as composed of medium-size, gram-negative 
rods, frequently curved, white to cream, usually motile with one but more 
often several polar flagella. The species grow well in media containing 
inorganic nitrogen as the only nitrogen supply; produce acid from the 
monosaccharids, and in certain cases from sucrose. H 2 S is not produced 
or a feeble production has been reported. Action in milk is alkaline and if 
the medium is cleared (by a number of species) it is a simple clearing due 
to an alkaline reaction. Fluorescin is produced readily by many species in 
a liquid sjiitlietic medium where asparagin is used both as the carbon and 
the nitrogen source. Here a very good growth is obtained. The pathogens 
produce a necrosis in plants. This group is related to Pseudomonas of 
Bergey but this latter genus is limited entirely on pigment production, and 
without certain modifications the two genera scarcely can be placed together 
under a single name. 

The next largest group is built around Phytomonas campestris, which is 
the type species for the genus Phytomonq^s. B. F. Smith (14) recognized 
this group, but as far as I am aware nev^r refetred to it in a taxonomic 
paper. The pathogens are medium size, gram-negative rods, mostly yellow, 
motile usually by means of a single polar flagellum. Their growth on 
potato-dextrose agar is very characteristic, being profuse and gummy. The 
organisms grow well in synthetic media with inorganic nitrogen as the 
sole source of this ^element. Acid is produced from mono-saccharids and 
from disaccharids. Some species hydrolyze starch. H 2 S is produced. 
Growth in milk results in an alkaline medium with a soft curd-like mass in 
the bottom of the tubh, which more often peptonizes with the production of 
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crystals. Most species liquefy gelatin. This group does not utilize aspara- 
gin as a source of carbon and nitrogen, as the green fluorescent forms do. 
The pathogens as a rule produce a necrosis in plants. 

The third group is composed of fewer species and they ar,e not so closely 
related as the species in the two previous groups, although they show certain 
characteristics in common. They are small rods, vellow or white, gram¬ 
positive or negative, non-motile or motile wifli polar flagella, and they can¬ 
not be separated into natural groups on any of these characters. Growth 
in media is very slow, especially with recently isolated strains. Most species 
do not grow with inorganic nitrogen. HoS production none or weak. Sugars 
appear to be utilized, but not with much acid production. Action on milk 
none or acid. Gelatin not as a ^ule liquefied. Pathogens produce hyper- 
tropies and wilts. Three species, which produce rots, have been placed in 
this group but they are rather doubtful pathogens. They are not well 
described and each has been reported but once. 

In this third group, the pathogens that produce galls are without doubt 
closely related to organisms in the genus Bhizobinm and the soil organism 
Bacterium radiohactcr. Those that produce wilts show relationships to 
the gall producers, and it might be pointed out that Phytomonas insidiosa 
(McCulloch) Bergey ei dl. produces a purplish pigment and might belong to 
the genus Chromobacterium, which is in the same family with Ithizobium, 
I have placed Phyt. fasains Tilford with the gall producers but on further 
study it might be found to belong near Phyt. beticola (Smith, Brown, and 
Townsend) Bergey et ah 

Certain species, which have been described very poorly, have caused some 
trouble in placing them in their proper group. Whenever a complete de¬ 
scription is given of a pathogen, the species fits very readily into one of the 
three groups of Phytomonas or into the genus Erwinia. In some instances, 
however, one may find a discrepancy between a species and its group; a 
gram-positive organism in a gram-negative group, but certain laboratories 
seem to turn out more than their share of gi’am-positive species. In other 
cases the utilization or absence of utilization of carbon-compounds is not al¬ 
ways logical. Too often we must rely on a description of an organism that 
was reported a number of years ago and has never been reinvestigated. 

For the extreme cases of tliese discrepancies listed above an appendix 
has been used. In it those species have been placed that are inadequately 
described, but which might on further investigation be found to belong to 
one group of the genus Phytomonas. These species are not entirely dis¬ 
carded, and their names are listed for further reference. Too often an 
investigator publishes a name with no description, nomen nudum or a slight^ 
meager description. He evidently hopes after fastening h , name to the 
species to give later a full description of the pathogen, which sometimes he 
does and at other times he does not. In either case confusion arises in the 
taxonomy of the species. A well described species with some other name 
attached is more helpful than a new species nude or scantily clothed. 
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The grenus Phytornonas has been placed next to Pseudomonas in the 
family Spirillaceae. The relationship of the green fluorescent plant patho¬ 
gens to this genus is fully understood, and for those wedded to the morph¬ 
ology idea it might be pointed out that of these green fluorescent pathogens 
many are curved rods and not unlike Vibrios. The Phytornonas cam pest ris 
group possibly could be placed in this family but those pathogens in the 
third group appear to belong elsewhere. 

The key devised for the species in the genus Phytornonas is not very 
workable in the lower brackets. This is unavoidable and is due to the fact 
that many of the species can be separated only on their pathogenicity to 
certain plants or groups of plants. Such a condition would lead one to be¬ 
lieve that culturally many are identical, and this is true as far as we are 
able to determine from the published descriptions. Although some of these 
descriptions, as slated previously, are inadequate, many species have been 
described in detail using our present bacteriological methods and show no 
cultural or biochemical differences. Further tests not already in use might 
be devised which would bring out differences; or they might not. Search 
for such tests appears to be a worthy project, however. 

Furthermore, the fact that many of these pathogens show no differences 
in cultures might lead one to believe that many are synonyms. In recent 
years considerable work has been conducted on cross inoculations with 
similar api)earing pathogens with the outcome that there are approximately 
40 species listed as synonyms. Further work, no doubt, should be done 
along this line, and with the description of a new species, cross inoculations 
should be made on the hosts of similar appearing pathogens. In making 
synonyms for the Bergey Manual I probably have been a little lax in certain 
cases. Phytornonas spongtosa (Aderhold and Ruhland) Magrou, judging 
from its description and from the host it attacks, is probably a synonym of 
Phytornonas ccrasi, but we have no definite proof as yet. Also Wilson (16) 
is iiK'lined to believe that Phyt, cerasi is a synonym of Phyt. syringae and I 
must admit that, at present, indications point in that direction. Since he has 
failed to state this definitely, I have considered them still two species. 

On the other hand there are pathogens fully investigated that have 
not been differentiated in culture, but that limit their pathogenicity to a 
distinct host. Wernham* worked with 18 iSpecies closely related to Phyto- 
monas campesfrts and found none that crof^ infect. These members of the 
Phyt, campestrh group as a rule are limited to a single host species or to 
a few species in a genus. The green fluores^Jent pathogens appear to be the 
ones with a wi !e host range. 

This pheno aenon of sev'eral species appearing similar in culture and 
differing in pathogenicity has brought up a problem in nomenclature. In 
certainr instailc»ja p^any pathogens have been given specific names and their 
similarity in culture to another pathogen has not been noted. In other 

2 Wernham, C. 0, A mnmarative study of some yellow proteolytic bacterial plant 
pathogens. (Thesis, Coraeil university (unpublished)*) 1936, 
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instances the similarity has been perceived and a varietal name given. Since 
no definite rule has been followed many of the species are more closely 
related to each other perhaps than the varieties are to the species. When 
one looks over the species and varieties in the genus one does not get a true 
picture of the relationships. I have erred in the past in giving varietal 
names, and I am inclined to think that specific names are less confusing. 

In examining the relationships of the bacterial plant pathogens to 
other genera of the Evbactermles, one of the most interesting points to 
raise is the possible origin of these forms. The origin is no doubt where 
one should look for it—among those ubiquitous soil bacteria. These bacteria 
are in close contact with the plant roots and also they are blown about over 
the aerial parts of the plants. Pathogenic races have a chance to develop. 
The species in Erwinia apparently arise from the soil forms of Aerohacter 
or its related genera. The green fluorescent pathogens come from Pseudo- 
monas fluorescens Migula, which is ever present in soil and water. The gall 
producers arise from Bacterium radiohacter and its kin, as do also the species 
in tlie genus RhizoVmm. If we knew more about the gram-negative non-spore- 
formers of the soil we might also find the origin of the yellow Phytomonas 
campesiris group. There are common yellow saprophytes found every¬ 
where oil the surface of plants that frequently arc referred to as Bacter¬ 
ium herhicnla aureum, but this can scarcely be the progenitor of the group, 
since the ones I have examined have resembled organisms usually placed in 
the genus Aerohacter^ motile with peritrichic flagella and sometimes pro¬ 
ducing gas. Perhaps all of our bacterial forms have arisen from the soil 
bacteria, but the evolution of the plant pathogenic forms has not been of 
sufficient duration to get far away. Why we find none or few spore-formers 
is a ])roblem only to speculate about at present. 

Department op Plant Pathology, 

Cornell University, 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
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PHOMOPSIS TWIG BLIGHT OF BLUEBERRY 

Marguerite S. Wilcox 
(Accepted for i)ublieation Sei)t. 12, 1938) 

INTRODUCTION 

A species of Phomopsis has been known as the cause of a serious storage 
rot of cranberries, Yaccinium macrocarpon Ait., since 1916 (3). In 1931 
(4) the imperfect and perfect stages of the cranberry Phomopsis were de¬ 
scribed respectively as Phomopsis vaccinii and Diaporthe vacinii. The 
pycnidial stage was reported to occur on fruits and the perithecial stage 
in cultures from fruits and on decayed berries and dead vines. The writer 
has found Phomopsis vaccinii fruiting on overwintered cranberry leaves 
and has cultured it from buds and from green cranberries in both Massa¬ 
chusetts and New Jersey. 

Every spring, since 1934, a similar species of Phomopsis has been iso¬ 
lated from blighted new shoots of the cultivated blueberry, Yaccinium 
corymhosum L., collected at or near the State Cranberry Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, East Wareham, Massachusetts, by the writer or by H. P. Bergman, 
also of the Bureau of Plant Industry. In 1936 (5) the blueberry twig 
blight was reported to occur sparingly in the commercial blueberry-growing 
sections of Massachusetts, New Jersey, and North Carolina. Pycnidia of 
this fungus also have been found on blueberry leaves and on dead, over¬ 
wintering twigs. Cultural and inoculation studies reported herein estab¬ 
lish the identity of this blueberry Phomopsis with P. vaccinii in cranberries. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

Cultures Of Phomopsis were obtained from small sterilized pieces of 
naturally blighted blueberry shoots and from the pulp of decayed cran¬ 
berry fruits, both collected near East Wareham, Mass. Twenty-four seed¬ 
ling blueberry plants resulting from crosses of Katharine x Rubel arid 
Stanley X Weymouth, and 2 plants each of the varieties Katharine and 
Scammell were used as test plants. Preliminary greenhouse experiments 
indicated that the ftiost favorable temperature for growth of the fungus 
and germination of spores was 70® to 75® F. Comparable inoculation and 
cultural studies were made, using isolates from both hosts: 
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1. Young succulent blueberry shoots were (a) atomizer-sprayed with a 
suspension of spores in tap water and held under a bell jar for 3 days; 
(b) inoculated with mycelium. After swabbing the surface of the shoots 
with 1:1000 mercuric chloride in 70 per cent alcohol, and rinsing with 
sterile water mycelium was placed in wounds or on the unbroken bark and 
protected by wrapping in moist cotton and waxed paper. 

2. New and second-year woody tissue was fa) ino* .dated with mycelium 
with and without wounding; and (b) sprayed with a suspension of spores. 
These inoculations were made in the manner described under No. 1. 

3. Individual leaves were sprayed with a suspension of spores and the 
plants placed under bell jars for 3 days. 

Adequate controls were used in all series of inoculations. 

RESULTS 

1. (a) Inoculation of Succulent Shoots with Spore Suspensions 

In July, 1937, succulent shoots originating near the crown of 4 seedling 
plants were sprayed with spores and held in a damp chamber at room tem¬ 
perature for 3 da^^s. The Phomojms isolated from blighted blueberry 
shoots and Phomopsis vaccnui from rotten cranberry fruits were each used 
on 2 plants, and 2 plants were sj)i*ayed with water and held as checks. 
Cultures made from small sterilized pieces of the inoculated plants, 24, 48, 
and 60 hours afterward, produced Phomopsis in all cases after the 48-hour 
interval. Within 4 days the inoculated shoots were wilted and peppered 
with minute lesions. They all recovered somewhat, but did not survive 
the winter, and when examined in February, numerous Phomopsis pycnidia 
were found erumpent through the bark. There was no infection at any 
time in the control plants. 

In March, 1938, succulent shoots were sprayed with a spore suspension 
of the blueberry isolate and held in a damp chamber 3 days at a tempera¬ 
ture of 70° to 76° F. Microscopic examination of spore suspensions col¬ 
lected from twig surfaces disclosed 95 per cent germination within 24 hours. 
Four days after inoculation 71 per cent of the young growing shoots were 
blighted at or near the tips (Fig. 1, A). The fungus progressed toward 
the bases of the shoots at a fairly rapid rate and, after completely killing 
them, entered and girdled the older main branches of the plants, causing 
the death of all branches beyond the girdled areas. Within 5 weeks a 
considerable portion of the plant was dead (Fig. 1, B). The diseased tissue 
was dark brown or almost black and separated from the healthy light-green 
bark by a sharp line of demarcation. Phomopsis was reisolated from the 
infected areas and grown in agar cultures, which later produced pycnidia 
and spores. Further reinoculations from these reisolatioi resulted in 
typical twig dieback. 

Identical inoculations, using Phomopsis vaccinii from rotten cranberry 
fruit, were made. Microscopic examination of spores in drops taken from 
the surface of atomized tissue showed only 1 per cent germination after 48 



PljQ. 1. VacQimum coiyinbosum L, plants inoculated without wounding, 

With the blueberry initiate of Phomopsts* A. One week after spraying plant with spore 
tuspension: a, Infedid twigs. B. Same plant, 1 month later. C Succulent twig, 11 
days after inoculation. 0 Girdling of second j ear wood of same branch 9 days later. 
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hours. Despite this low percentage of germination, over half the twigs be¬ 
came infected at the tip within a week. The progress of the disease in new 
tissue and the girdling of the old wood were similar in all essential respects 
to the inoculations made with Phomopsis obtained from naturally infected 
blueberry twigs. 

1. (b) Inoculation of Succulent Shoots wit)» Mycelium, 
with and without Wounding 

To study further the pathogenicity of Phomopsis from both hosts, succu¬ 
lent blueberry twigs 4 to 6 inches long were inoculated with and without 
wounding the tissue. When mycelium of the blueberry strain was applied 
to the unbroken surface, infectiorj was obtained in 6 of 8 twigs. Upon re¬ 
moving the cotton 2 days after inoculation it was found that the fungus 
had penetrated the bark, forming blackened lesions 2 to 3 mm. long. 
Within a week the disease had progressed nearly 2 cm., and in some cases 
had girdled the twigs (Fig. 1, C and D). Phomopsis vaccinii originating 
from cranberry produced the same symptoms in 4 inoculated twigs. 

Mycelium of both the blueberry and cranberry strains of Phomopsis 
was inserted in needle scratches in the bark of 7 and 8 twigs, respectively. 
The moist cotton coverings were removed in 2 days, in each case disclosing 
darkened lesions that increased rapidly in size, girdling the twigs in from 
7 to 10 days (Fig. 2, A, B, D, E). None of the check twigs showed any 
evidence of the disease. 

2. (a) Woody Tissue Inoculated with Mycelium, with and 
without Wounding 

Phomopsis usually enters at the tip of succulent twigs of the current 
year and works downward, ultimately girdling the second-year wood. The 
downward progress of the disease in blueberry twigs is fairly rapid, aver¬ 
aging 5.5 cm. ill 2 months. Despite the virulence lhat the fungus attains 
when inoculated into succulent tissue, only localized lesions are formed when 
woody growth is inoculated. 

Sixteen wound and 4 surface inoculations were made with the blueberry 
strain on woody growth of the current year and on second-year growth. 
Except for one instance in which there was no infection, small rose to burnt- 
umber (2) calluses developed on the bark, with no material increase in size 
after the first 10 days (Fig. 2, C). No infection was obtained in the 5 
twigs held as checks. Identical results were obtained with comparable 
inoculations on old twigs with Phomopsis vaccinii from cranberry. 

2. (b) Spores of Both Strains of Phomopsis Sprayed, on Woody Twigs 

On the fourth day, after incubation for 3 days in a damp chamber; a 
spattering of pinpoint-size spots appeared along the cane, increasing in 
number for 2 weeks. In a few cases the spots coalesced to form tiny lesions 
in the bark surface, but no permanent establishment of the fungus was 
obtained in this way. 
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Fia. 2 Blxi«T)erfy, Vaocxnxura oorymhosum L, shoots inoculated by wounding tissue. 
A and B, Bluebe^i!^ isolate of Thomopsxg used, 5 and 12 days after inoculation 0. 
Same isolate, secotidyear wood, 6 weeks after inoculation D and E Isolate of Pho- 
mop8t8 vaocxnxt ob^iHaned from cranberry used, 5 and 12 days after inoculation 
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3. Inoculation of Leaves with Suspension of Spores 

When very young leaves were sprayed with a suspension of Phomopsis 
spores, spots rarely developed on them at any time during the season. 
However, on March 25, 1937, 50 mature blueberry leaves were sprayed with 
each strain of Phomopsis and held under a bell jar for 3 days. There was 
no evidence of infection by June 21, when the plants W''s*e transferred from 
the greenhouse to the partial shade of a lath house. A week later 21 small 
reddish spots appeared on 13 leaves of the plant inoculated with the blue¬ 
berry Phomopsis, and 12 spots on 10 leaves of the plant inoculated with 
P. vaccmii. Within another week the number of spots more than doubled. 
The most probable explanation of this is that infection had taken place in 
March, but the fungus remained m a more or less dormant state in the 
tissue until more favorable conditions (lower temperatures) permitted it to 
resume growth. The spots increased in size to approximately 10 mm. and 
produced pycnidia from which reisolations were made. 

No significant differences were observed between the 2 isolates of 
Phomopsis when grown on Tliaxter, beef, strawberry, cornmeal, and potato- 
dextrose agars at 10°, 18°, and 25° C., respectively. Pycnidia were pro- 
du(*ed in culture by both strains, and the pycuiospores were similar in size 
and shape in each isolate, having a range of G-ll \\ by 2-5 p. Scolecospores 
were produced in abundance by both isolates on some media. 

This Phomopsis causing a twig blight should not be confused with one 
reported recently by Bcown (1), which induces galls on the crown and 
along the stems of blueberry plants Not only is there a difference in host 
reaction between Phomopsis vaccinii and the gall-producing Phomopsis, 
but comparative cultural studies showed a de(*ided difference in both growth 
rate and color. 

summary and conclusions 

Inoculation experiments reported in this paper demonstrate the patho¬ 
genicity of the Phomopsis isolated from blueberry twigs and its apparent 
identity with Phomopsis vaccmii from cranberry. Young succulent blue¬ 
berry shoots were blighted by both strains of Phomopsis, regardless of the 
methods used for inoculation. The fungus enters near the tip of succulent 
shoots and progresses toward the base, ultimately girdling the old branches 
at their junction with infected new tissue, thus killing the part of the plant 
above the girdle. The disease may continue downward in the woody tissue 
at a fairly rapid rate, averaging 5.5 cm. in 2 months. However, if woody 
tissue is directly inoculated, only localized lesions are formed. Under 
favorable conditions Phomopsis may produce spots on leaves on which 
pycnidia develop. 

No differences in the susceptibility to either strain of Phomopsis were 
detected in plants of the two seedling selections, or the varieties Katharine 
and Scammell used in these inoculations. The Phomopsis twig-blight dis¬ 
ease is of minor importance, but, so far as has been observed, most of the 
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standard varieties are susceptible to infection. Pycnidia have been found 
occasionally on dead twigs of Pioneer, Cabot, Wareham, Eubel, Eubelx 
Chatsworth, and Eubelx Haines collected in Massachusetts, and on Ean- 
cocas and Eubel collected in New Jersey. 

Identical results were obtained in inoculation experiments when both 
strains of the fungus were used on blueberry plants. Both forms also 
showed similar reactions when grown on artificial media. The species of 
Phomopsis causing a blueberry twig-blight is considered identical with 
Phomopsis vaccinii Shear, Stevens and Bain (4), cause of a decay of 
cranberry fruits. 

Division op Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, 

Bureau of Plant Industry. 
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STUDIES ON PIEE-BLIGHT OOZE 

E. M. Hildebrandi 
(Accepted for publication October 3, 1938) 

INTRODUCTION 

The nature of the exudate or ooze so characteristic of fire blight, caused 
by Erwinia amylovora (Bur.) Winslow et al,, has apparently received little 
consideration by other investigators. The work of Pierstorff (17), Ark 
(1), Eosen (20) and some unpublished data detailed in this paper show that 
the bacteria in dried ooze stored at room temperature as long as 2 years or 
more may still retain their viability and pathogenicity, whereas those pro¬ 
duced on culture media and dried cannot ordinarily be kept as long as one 
month. The present study was undertaken in an effort to obtain a better 
understanding of the ooze matrix, which gives such protective properties to 
the bacteria. 

MATJBimALS AND KKTHODS 

For the loAg^vity studio^ dried jbeiMla of fire-blight exudate were col¬ 
lected principally from the naturally infected fruits of Northern Spy apple 
and several varieties of pear during the growing seasons of 1932, 1933, and 
1934. finmedietelx |^fter collection the dried ooze was placed in vials and 

1 The writer wishes Ip ?fcclcnowledge with gratitude the assistance of Dr. S. F. Howell 
in repeating and verifyl(» the chemical tests and the courtesy of ?rof. H. H. Whetzel in 
critically reading the xnimsefipt. 
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stored at laboratory temperatures. Monthly, thereafter, tests for viability 
and pathogenicity were made as long as the bacteria remained alive. 

Because it was impracticsi^le to obtain the ooze in the orchard in sufficient 
quantity or purity, its produ^ion was undertaken in the laboratory. Green 
pear fruits were selected for inoculation on the assumption that the ooze pro¬ 
duced therefrom is identical with that produced on othc’r parts of susceptible 
plants. It was found after several trials that inoculated slices of green 
Kielfer pear fruits, handled under approximately aseptic conditions, in 
moist chambers produced good yields of ooze. Pear fruits picked about 
August 1, when IJ to IJ inches in diameter, bedded in oiled paper, and 
stored in tin cans® at 32° F., kept for a year or longer.** By making tan¬ 
gential cuts, 4 to 5 slices were obtaihed from each fruit. As each slice was 
removed it was placed, cut side up, on sterile paper in the moist chamber. 
Inoculation consisted in the transfer of the inoculum with a 5 mm. loop to 
the center of the slice. Within 7 to 12 days thereafter (Fig. 1), from 5 to 12 
drops of ooze were collected with a pipette from each slice Thus, from each 
fruit, 1 cc. or more of ooze usually was obtained. Over 50 cc. of such ooze 
was prepared in each of the 3 series of experiments conducted. 



Fio. I. Bacterial exudate produced on slices of green Kieffer pear fruits 7 days after 
inoculation with cultures of the organism handled in several ways. A. Ooze that had been 
collected 6 days after inoculation of pear fruits, dried on cotton thread, and stored at 
room temperatures for 4 months. B. Bacteria that were taken from agar, immersed in 
sterile ooze matrix, dried on cotton thread, and stored for months. C, Slin ^ growth of 
organism that was taken from 5 per cent sucrose nutrient agar, dried on cotton thread and 
stored for 2 months. D. Same bacteria as in C suspended in sterile distilled water and held 
at room temperature for 3 months. 

2 The cans used here were originally containers for agar shreds. One perforation in 
the cover made with a six-penny nail was the only provision for ventilation. 

3 Approximately one half bushel of a sample collected July 27, 1936, was still in 
fairly gopd condition on April 8, 1938. 
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The mounts of the bacterial exudate were prepared by making a thin 
film on clean slides and allowing it to dry. Carbol fuchsin and Gray’s (8) 
flagella stain showed satisfactorily the capsule-like sheaths surrounding the 
bacteria in the ooze. 

Centimeter lengths of cotton thread proved to be both convenient and 
satisfactory as a carrier for the fire-blight organism in laboratory experi¬ 
ments involving longevity, thermal death point, and toxicity of bactericides. 
The thread (No. 40) was cut to length, thoroughly washed in distilled water, 
and sterilized in vials before use. Bacteria from the various sources—nat¬ 
ural matrix, agar, broth, and after washing in the centrifuge—were readily 
collected, dried, and stored on the threads. 

The specimens of pear-stem tissue used for making permanent mounts 
were fixed in PA A solution (4), dehydrated in butyl alcohol, sectioned 5 to 
8 p thick, and stained with safranin and fast green. 

In the majority of the thermal death-point experiments the test medium, 
nutrient broth, was first placed in a constant temperature bath until ad¬ 
justed to a given temperature. Then the test bacteria, carried on centimeter 
lengths of cotton thread, were introduced and subjected to the desired tem¬ 
perature for the customary 10-minute interval. For purposes of comparison 
in some trials the bacterial specimens were transfered to the test medium 
first and the temperature brought up to the desired level gradually, and 
then held for the 10-minute interval. Still other tests were conducted in a 
dry-air oven. 

Toxicity experiments using copper sulphate, hydrated lime, and Bor¬ 
deaux mixture were conducted with bacteria both from ooze and from cul¬ 
ture media for determining their relative resistance to these chemicals. The 
method employed was the same as that used by Hildebrand (9). 

The bacteria were separated from the exudate matrix by centrifuging 4 
hours at 3100 r.p.m., followed by passage through a Berkefeld filter. Because 
of the high viscosity of the ooze when collected from the fruits, it was di¬ 
luted to one-fourth the original concentration before attempting separation, 
which made available about 200 cc. of the diluted sterile bacteria-free mat¬ 
rix for each of the three experiments. In two additional trials, where only 
10 cc. of ooze was employed, separation and removal of the bacteria were 
greatly facilitated by using physiological salt solution (0.85 per cent NaCl). 

The procedures for the various chemical te^rts were taken largely from 
Morrow (14) and the Committee on Editing Methods of Analysis of the 
AX).A.C. (5). 

^ BXHCRIMENTAL mpStFLTS 

LoTigevi f of Piro-blight Bacteria in Dry Natural Matrix 

Virulent cultures of the fire-blight organism were recoverd from the 
various Sample! of natural ooze for periods ranging from 15 to 25 
months'after collecticm in the orchard.. In strong contrast to this, bacteria 
taken from nutrient agar slants or niment broth and dried on glass slides 
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or cotton thread usually died within 2 weeks. In one exceptional case the 
slimy growth of bacteria from 5 per cent sucrose nutrient agar, when dried 
on cotton thread, survived for slightly longer than 2 months, which sug¬ 
gested that this slime has protective properties worthy of further investiga¬ 
tion. Bacterial contaminants, most often yellow, were frequently found in 
the natural ooze. These had a tendency to obscure th*> fire-blight organism 
when grown in liquid culture media. It was found that these contaminat¬ 
ing organisms were unimportant if the dried ooze was inoculated immedi¬ 
ately into green pear fruits and shoots or plated on agar. While Pierstorff 
(17), Ark (1), and others have succeeded in isolating pathogenic bacteria 
from the dried ooze from cankers kept in tlie laboratory for 2 years or more, 
it is presumed that the bacteria iii all instances were benefiting from the 
protective action of their natural matrix as in the longevity studies herein 
reported. This suggests that the bacterial mass produced in the tissues of 
the affected plant may possess special properties not found in that grown 
in certain culture media. 

Turbidity of Ooze in Relation to Bacterial Longevity 

The first ooze appearing on inoculated pear fruits was much more turbid 
than that appearing later. This was especially noticeable when it was re¬ 
moved at daily intervals. A similar phenomenon has been observed on 
inoculated h' k? oms and shoots of pear and apple. There was also a marked 
decrease in turbidity from day to day when the ooze was allowed to accumu¬ 
late for about a week under the humid conditions prevailing in moist cham¬ 
bers. This change in turbidity appears to be correlated with the fact that in 
ooze collected about 14 days after inoculation the bacteria are nearly all 
dead. As yet the most satisfactory explanation for this rapid death of the 
organism in the moist ooze is the toxic substance found in the ooze matrix, 
and discussed later. 

Based on these observations it appears that prompt and rapid drying are 
necessary for the survival of the bacteria in their natural matrix. 

Osmotic Pressure Phenomenon and Wilting of Pear Shoots 

An experiment was conducted to check on the factor of osmotic pressure 
in relation to wilting of pear shoots. The test series consisted of a water 
check, 10 sugar (C.P. sucrose) dilutions ranging by tenths from 0.1 to 1.0 
weight molar concentration, and diluted fire-blight ooze. The experiment 
was conducted in a room at a temperature of about 25° C. According to 
Shaw (21) the osmotic pressures for this series of sugar concentrations when 
held at 25° C. are 2.63, 5.15, 7.73, 10.30,12.94, 15.62, 18.43, 21.2^ 24.13, and 
27.05 atmospheres, respectively. The osmotic pressure of the exudate was 
determined with the Beckman thermometer and found to be 7.52 atmos¬ 
pheres or 1.61 atmospheres for the dilution (21.4 per cent of the secretion 
concentration) used in this experiment. Pour succulent Kieffer pear shoots 
were placed in beakers containing 100 cc. of each solution. When observa- 
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tions were made 15 hours later, wilting was most pronounced for the shoots 
in the ooze where the osmotic concentration was but 1.61 atmospheres, 
whereas wilting in the sugar series occurred only in weight-molar concen¬ 
trations of 15.62 atmospheres and above. The same solutions that produced 
wilting also caused cell plasmolysis when sections of green pear-fruit tissue 
and strips of the lower epidermis of TradescanUa sp. were immersed in the 
respective solutions. It is evident, therefore, that instead of osmotic pres¬ 
sure some other factor, and presumably a toxic substance, is operating to 
produce cell plasmolysis and wilting of shoots when immersed in ooze. 

The fire-blight organism was observed by Parker (16) to survive but 
a very short time under conditions of high humidity. Parker’s experiments, 
however, did not exclude contaminating organisms. 

Color of Ooze in Eelation to Age 

The color of the ooze collected from pear fruits at 2-day intervals from 
the 6th to the 12th day after inoculation was of a relatively uniform cinna¬ 
mon rufous brown (18). In the absence of contaminants the color of tlie 
exudate remained essentially constant, even though the affected pear tissue 
had in the meantime changed from normal color to deep brown or black. 
Storage at 3° C. for 4 months, likewise, did not affect the color of the exu¬ 
date, although the bacteria had died in the meantime. The ooze would, 
therefore, appear to be a rather uniform substance based on the color cri¬ 
terion. Keports in the literature and elsewhere on color variations in ooze 
(red, green, etc.) probably are to be interpreted as largely due to contami¬ 
nating organisms. 

Taste of Ooze in Eelation to Its Composition 

Fire-blight ooze, judged by taste alone, appeared to be relatively free 
from sugars; but there was evident a faint suggestion of sweetness mingled 
with a fiat, starchy, and slightly acid taste, not easy of definition. In strong 
contrast the juices extracted from green shoots and fruits, although slightly 
acid, were definitely sweet, indicating that sugar, supposedly including 
sucrose, was present. In order to check on the accuracy of taste for the 
detection of sugars, chemical analyses were made of the diluted ooze matrix 
and of the juices from green-pear fruits that had been stored for respectively 
6 and 18 months at 32° P. The ooze matrix v^as found to contain approxi¬ 
mately 0.5 per cent of sugar (identified as dextrose), which comprised 31 
per cent of the dry substance in the matrix. The fruit juices contained 9.60 
and 9.28 per cent of sugar und 0.49 and 0.32 per cent of acid, respectively. 
Eedueing sugarskwere most abundant in the fruit juices. However, approxi¬ 
mately one-third of the sugar was sucroif and the bulk of the acid was malic. 

Effect on Longevity of Prompt and Eapid Drying of Ooze 

The effect of pi^Cfttipt and rapid drying on longevity was tested experi¬ 
mentally. Ooze ww qttained in the usual manner by inoculating slices of 
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green pear fruits. Six days after inoculation turbid beads of moist exudate 
up to about 2 millimeters in diameter were accumulating on the cut surfaces 
of the fruit slices. On the 7th day some of this exudate was transferred to 
centimeter lengths of sterile cotton thread, dried in a desiccator, and stored 
in cotton-plugged vials at room temperatures. In the same manner ooze also 
was collected at intervals of 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 14 rlnys after inoculation. 
For checking purposes the broth culture used for making the inoculations 
was also dried on cotton threads on the 7th day. The first test for survival 
was made on the 12th day after inoculation, and viable bacteria were ob¬ 
tained from all the samples, although growth was much slower for the longer 
intervals. Four days later, on the 16th day after inoculation, viable bac¬ 
teria were obtained only from the collections made on the 7th day. Two 
weeks later, or 30 days after inoculation, viable pathogenic bacteria were 
obtained from the 7-day collection only. The check broth culture survived 
for 10 days. This isolation experiment was continued and virulent bacteria 
were obtained from the 7-day collection for approximately 5 months after 
inoculation. 

Another experiment, started about 6 weeks later, gave similar results. 
The only bacteria surviving for longer than 13 days were from the 7-day col¬ 
lection. It therefore appears that bacteria in ooze show the greatest longev¬ 
ity when collected and dried soon after extrusion. The reason for failure 
to obtain greater longevity than 5 months by this method may be ascribed 
in part at least to the relatively thin films of dried ooze that were obtained 
by the dipping method of impregnation. 

Effect on Bacterial Longevity of Moist and Dry Exudate Matrix 

Similar effects on longevity to those mentioned above were noted when 
the blight pathogen that had been produced on agar was subjected to the 
action of both moist and dry sterile exudate matrix. A 5 mm. loopful of a 3- 
day-old growth of the bacteria was transferred to about 5 cc. of dilute sterile 
ooze and held at room temperature. Another loopful was transferred to 
the same quantity of sterile distilled water. After mixing thoroughly, 2 
cu. cm. of each suspension was poured over sterile threads of cotton in vials 
and dried in a desiccator, the drying operation requiring less than a day. 
Viability tests were made at short intervals of several days to a week. The 
experiment was concluded at the end of 3 months. The bacteria from the 
water suspension that had been dried on cotton thread survived for 16 days, 
while those left in the water were still alive at the end of 3 months. •The 
bacteria protected by the dry matrix were also alive at the end of 3 months, 
but those suspended in the moist matrix survived for only 13 days. For 
checking purposes, ooze produced on pear fruits and dried on cotton threads 
likewise yielded virulent cultures of the bacteria at the end of the experi¬ 
mental period. Therefore, it appears that the sterile matrix imparts to the 
bacteria grown on agar the same properties as are possessed by the organism 
occurring naturally. This experiment was of further significance in demon- 
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strating the lethal effects of the sterile moist ooze matrix on artificial cul¬ 
tures of the bacteria. The period of survival of 13 days corresponded 
rather closely to that of about 14 days for the natural cultures, as already 
mentioned. 

Reaction of Ooze to Heat 

The thermal death point of ooze bacteria produced by inoculating pear 
fruits was found to be lower than that of bacteria grown on agar or in broth. 
This indicated that the matrix, rather than giving protection, if anything, 
made the bacteria more sensitive to heat. In one experiment the ooze bacteria 
collected 7 days after inoculation were viable following a 10-minute exposure 
at 40° but failed to survive at 43° C., whereas bacteria of the same age 
from the same cultures grown on nutrient media survived at 46° but not at 
48° C. In another and similar experiment the bacteria in ooze 8 days after 
inoculation withstood 40° but not 42° C., whereas those from the same cul¬ 
ture grown in nutrient broth for 12 days survived a 10-minute exposure at 
46.0° but not at 47.5° C. In a third experiment ooze bacteria failed to sur¬ 
vive at 43°, while those from nutrient broth withstood 47° but not 48° C. 
Age also seemed to influence the resistance to heat of this organism grown 
in culture media, since 1-day-old bacteria withstood 47.5° C., whereas 3-day- 
old bacteria failed to survive this temperature. Other trials were conducted 
in the dry-air oven, but neither the ooze bacteria nor those grown on nutrient 
media and dried on cotton thread survived a 10-minute exposure at 50° C., 
the lowest temperature used. Therefore, it appears that the protecting 
influence of the natural matrix was not operative in heat resistance and, if 
anything, it seemed to increase the thermolability of the bacteria. 

Reaction of Ooze to Bactericides 

The flre-bliglit organism, when in its natural matrix, was found to be 
more sensitive to bactericidal action than when grown on culture media 
The bactericidal materials employed in reaching this conclusion were copper 


TABLE 1.— Summary of laboratory studies to determine the relative resistance to 
bactericidal action of the fire blight organism when grown (o) on pear fruits and (6) on 
culture media 


Spray materials 
tested 

1 Formula 

Parts by 
eight 

1 Source of 
bacteriHi 

dum¬ 
ber of' 
' trials 

1 _ 

Bange of c 
hilling ba< 

10 min. 

oncentrations* 
steria within: 

30 min. 

Copper sulphate 

1 1-25 

1-200 

1 OfMfcO 

4 

1/1 

1/16 









1 


eulture 

1 4 

1/.5 

1/1 

Lime (hydrated) . 

. 3-25 

3-200 

Ooze 

4 

1/32 1 

1/64 


1 


Agar 







culture 

4 

1/2 

1/16 

Bordeaux mixture. 


1-3-400 

Ooze 

, 4 

1/16 

1/32 to 1/128 


1 


Agar 

1 






culture 

1 ^ 

1/4 to 1/8 

1/8 to 1/32 


» The formulae ar0 coasidcted as unity, far 1/1. 
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sulphate and hydrated lime alone and when combined to form Bordeaux 
mixture. From the results, summarized in table 1, it is evident that, al¬ 
though handled under identical conditions, the bacteria in the ooze were 
always killed at more dilute concentrations of the bactericides than were 
those of the agar cultures. 

The reason for the greater sensitivity of bacter'w in the ooze to bac¬ 
tericides, as well as to heat, as already discussed, has not been fully estab¬ 
lished. There is, however, evidence that some substance is present in the 
ooze matrix not found in significant amounts in artificial culture media, 
which increased the sensitivity of the organism to its surrounding environ¬ 
ment. Moreover, this suspected substance may possibly be the mechanism 
by which the organism obtains food from the protoplast of the suscept cell. 

Ooze as a (Carbon Source in Culture Media 

The pathogen is able to utilize the diluted sterile exudate as a carbon 
source when grown in synthetic carbohydrate medium (Society of Amer¬ 
ican Bacteriologists—1923-1931) (22). One cc. of the ooze matrix was 
added to 10 cc. to this medium. It seems no serious toxic effects were in¬ 
volved at this concentration, since the bacteria were still alive at the end of 
a month. Also, chemical tests made at this time showed no trace of sugar. 

lieaction of Ooze to Dyes 

Fire-bliglit bacteria stain unevenly with carbol fuchsin dye when em¬ 
bedded in their natural matrix. The bacteria were prepared by simply 
making a thin smear with ilie ooze on a slide and staining after air drying. 
This phenomenon is illustrated by stained preparations made from ooze col¬ 
lected 6 and 12 days after fruit inoculation (Fig. 2, A and B). The dye 
was taken up most readily at the poles of the cells, and this tendency was 
most marked for the older sample (Fig. 2, B). Rosen (19) observed a 
similar phenomenon with the crown-gall organism, and certain species of 
bacteria other than the plant pathogens are known to behave in a similar 
fashion. The method of handling the bacteria was the same as that used by 
Rosen, no heat being applied in fixing them to the slide. What significance, 
if any, is to be attached to the above observation would probably depend on 
the writer^s concept of the nuclear question in bacteria. Knaysi (1938), in 
his paper on the cytology of bacteria, discusses this point. 

The same stained preparations showed the bacteria to be surrounded by 
a capsule-like sheath (Fig. 2). A similar, if not identical, phenomeqpn is 
figured in Nixon's (15) and Rosen's (20) illustrations. What Nixon terms 
‘‘cysts" were probably dried spherical masses of the baetc^T”! exudate, 
which, because of the irregular staining of the bacteria, may have given the 
impression of granules instead of cells. 

There seems to be some question as to the identity of the sheath seen 
about the cells, since this coating, which is apparently nothing other than 
matrix, was removed by centrifuging at high speeds in water or physiolog- 
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Fffl, 2. PrMifWbfioa* of fire blight ooze taken from blighting green pear fruits in 
the labofatory ai'!ilfia>fiM with ooibol fueh^in. The bacteria stained unevenly, a capsule- 
like shealh san'o*!# fbe individual cella, A. Ooze collected 6 days after inoculation. 
X 3000. B. Ooze collertad 13 days after inoculation, x 2880, 
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ical salt solution. Whether or not this removable layer should be consid¬ 
ered a form of capsule (7), it is significant that the dried films of the natural 
matrix imparted specific protective properties to the organism that were not 
observed when it was grown in culture media. There was, however, as al¬ 
ready mentioned, the exceptional instance in which tlie dried slimy bac¬ 
terial growth from 5 per cent nutrient sucrose agar survived for about 2 
months, but further work is needed to clarify this point. While descriptions 
in Bergey's Manual (2) and in Elliott’s Manual (6, pp. 18 and 19) and else¬ 
where have not included capsule formation as a characteristic of the fire-blight 
organism, it should be pointed out that these descriptions were all based on 
bacteria grown on culture media. It may be worthy of note here that what 
appear to be capsules have been observed by the writer in the fire-blight 
pathogen for approximately 2 per cent of a total of over 100 artificial cul¬ 
tures stained with Gray’s flagella stain. 

Ooze Contains a Toxic Substance 

When the cut ends of succulent pear shoots were immersed in ooze or 
sterile ooze matrix, the shoots wilted, indicating the presence of a toxin. 
Heretofore, only Pierstorff (17) had been successful in demonstrating toxic 
action to suscept tissue with extracts from infected pear fruits. 

The first experiment was conducted by placing 2 shoots in each of 3 
vials containing, respectively, water alone, sterile ooze matrix of i the secre¬ 
tion concentration, and sterile ooze matrix diluted to 1/50 the secretion 
concentration. In succeeding experiments only the more concentrated 
matrix solution and the water cheek were employed. The stems were thor- 



Fia. 3. Toxicity of the sterile ooze matrix of fire blight to pear shoots. Photo¬ 
graphed’ at the end of 2 hours. A. Water cheek, no wilting. B. Slight wilting, ooze 
matrix diluted to 1/50 of the secretion concentration. C. Pronounced wilting, ooze matrix 
dilute to 1/4 the secretion concentration. 
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oughly washed in tap water and cut under water before placing in the vials. 
The progress of wilting at the end of 2 hours is illustrated in figure 3. It 
will be noted that the shoots immersed in the more concentrated dilution of 
the ooze matrix were severely wilted, which is in striking contrast to the 
slight wilting found in the more dilute matrix and to no wilting at all in the 
water checks. This experiment was repeated daily for a week with similar 
results. 

The wilting was accompanied by necrosis at the cut ends when succulent 
shoots were permitted to remain in the matrix for several hours. When left 
in the matrix for 18 hours, the length of the blackened ends varied from 2 
to 10 mm. and the necrosis was most pronounced for the younger, more suc¬ 
culent shoots. After removing about one-half inch of the lower portion of 
the stem by cutting under water, the top portion was placed in distilled 
water to test for recovery from wilting. Of a total of 12 shoots thus treated 
all but 3 effected at least a partial recovery in 2 days. Those failing to 
respond at all were of the younger, more succulent kind. 

Permanent mounts prepared from the lower portions of the stems of 
wilted shoots showed plasmolysis of many of the suscept cells. The speci¬ 
mens used consisted of stem lengths up to one-half inch, which included the 
discolored portion at the base of the stem plus an equal amount of the non- 
discolored portion above Although slightly less pronounced at the end 
most remote from contact with the toxic solution, cell plasmolysis extended 
for the entire length of all of the sections examined. Besides plasmolysis, 
deeply staining material had occluded over the cut surface immersed in the 
toxic solution, being thickest over the vessels (Fig. 4). This accumulation 
has not been identified, but is thought to be the remnants of the content of 
cells killed or seriously injured by the toxin. 



Fig. 4. Lditgitadlnal section of the lower end of a wilted pear shoot showing besides 
plasmo^sis deepljr «ti|i!|^ttg materidl occluded over the cut surface, x 730. 

Plasmolysis wa* observed also under the microscope when free-hand sec¬ 
tions of green pear frnift tissue were immersed 4or several hours in sterile 
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ooze matrix. When transferred back to water many of these cells failed to 
recover. It was concluded, therefore, that false or toxic plasmolysis had 
occurred. The death or permanent injury produced is attributed to a toxic 
substance resident in the ooze matrix. This experiment was repeated with 
similar results. 

Plasmolysis was similarly observed followed by loss of color from the 
cells when strips from the lower epidermis of Trade scant la sp. were im¬ 
mersed in the ooze matrix. Here plasmolysis was more rapid, becoming 
apparent within a short time and at 1 hour was well advanced. In about 2 
hours it had apparently reached its maximum. If allowed to remain in the 
matrix solution for one to several hours longer the color disappeared from 
within the plasmolyzed cells. hJssentially the same results were obtained 
by repeated experiment. 

The toxic principle in the ooze matrix was not destroyed by heating in 
the Arnold steamer for several hours or by heating in dry-air oven at 100° 
C. for 3 months. This seems to be good evidence that the toxic principle is 
thermostable. 

Numerous experiments on the chemistry of the ooze matrix have thus 
far been unsuccessful in determining the identity of the toxic principle. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

The fact brought out in this investigation that the exudate must be 
promptly and rapidly dried for long survival of the bacteria is in accord 
with the observations of Blake (3) that fire blight is usually more severe 
during hot, dry seasons tl'an during (*ool, wet seasons, under New Jersey 
conditions. While in New York such dried exudate has been observed to 
persist in the orchard for intervals of several weeks under dry weather con¬ 
ditions, and in the laboratory for even 25 months, no source of primary 
inoculum other than cankers has yet been found. Survival of the bacteria 
in soil for relatively long intervals in a dry climate (1, 23) attests the pro¬ 
tective qualities of the dry ooze matrix. On the other hand, the rapid death 
of the bacteria in uneontaminated ooze under humid conditions in the lab¬ 
oratory, indicates that they do not long survive therein under field con¬ 
ditions. 

This study seems to indicate that the so-called “zoogloea’' of Nixon 
(15) probably are nothing other than fire-blight ooze in situ in diseased 
tissue. Moreover, the eapsule-like coat surrounding the bacteria is undoubt¬ 
edly ooze. According to Miller (13), bacteriologists usually apply the^term 
zoogloea only when the slimy matrix embedding the bacteria has been se¬ 
creted by the bacteria themselves. Since the slimy matrix is associated with 
growth in suscept tissue and not in culture media, the use of the term thus 
defined would seem to be unwarranted. Moreover, the fact that 31 per, cent 
of the matrix is sugar seems to be a further argument against its lone bac¬ 
terial origin. 

The observation that the ooze matrix, when in the moist state, is a very 
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poor environment for the survival of these bacteria suggests the presence of 
a substance deleterious to the pathogen. Bacteria grown on culture media 
and introduced into the sterile ooze matrix were likewise short lived. Other 
observations on the greater sensitivity to heat and to bactericidal action of 
the ooze bacteria in contrast to those grown on culture media furnished 
further evidence of the presence of a deleterious substance. The evidence 
accumulated strongly indicates that infection by the fire-blight organism is 
effected by a killing of the suscept cells by a toxin secreted by the organism 
growing in the intercellular spaces. 

The presence of a toxic substance in the ooze seems to offer the only ex¬ 
planation of the wilting of cut pear shoots when placed in solutions of 
bacteria-free exudate. 

Rosen’s (20) recent publication on the ‘‘Life span and morphology of 
fire-blight bacteria, as infiuenced by relative humidity, temperature, and 
nutrition” sheds considerable light on the topic under discussion. The 
reader is referred to his most interesting report for further comment. 

SUMMARY 

This study deals with the nature of the exudate or ooze occurring in 
fire blight. 

Virulent cultures of the pathogen were recovered from different samples 
of dried natural ooze during periods ranging from 35 to 25 months after 
collection in the field, whereas the organism grown in culture media and 
dried ordinarily never survived for so long as one month. 

The ooze used in the majority of these studies was produced by inocu¬ 
lating green pear fruits under aseptic conditions. A yield of about 1 cc. of 
moist ooze per fruit was obtained. 

The first ooze appearing on inoculated pear fruits is much more turbid 
than that appearing later, and the tendency for moist ooze to clear with age 
is correlated with rapid death of the bacteria. Prompt and rapid drying 
were found necessary if the bacteria are to survive for longer than 2 weeks 
in their natural matrix. 

The color of the ooze collected from pear fruits is of a uniform cinnamon 
rufous brown. 

Judging from taste alone, fire-blight ooze appears to be relatively free 
from sugars when compared with the sligbtfy sweet juices of green pear 
fruits, but chemical analyses show that a sugar identified as dextrose com- 
l^rises 31 per cent of the dry substance in the matrix. 

The effe<it of Brompt and rapid dryihg on the longevity of the pathogen 
was demoan^fcra’^ experimeutally when only the ooze collected at the short¬ 
est interval ot |.days after inoculation survived for longer than 2 weeks 
(^praximatelvjp months). 

Similar effrt(^^s on ljC>ngevity were noted when the blight pathogen, which 
had been growni^» was subjected to the action of the sterile exudate 
tnatrix. 
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The thermal death point of ooze bacteria from pear fruits was found to 
be lower than that of bacteria grown on agar or in broth. 

The fire-blight organism, when in its natural matrix, was found to be 
more sensitive to bactericides than when grown on culture media. 

The fire-blight organism is able to utilize the diluted sterile exudate as a 
carbon source when grown in synthetic medium. 

Fire-blight bacteria stain unevenly with carbol fuchsin dye when em¬ 
bedded in their natural matrix. The same stained^preparations show the 
bacteria to be surrounded by a capsule-like sheath, which could be removed 
by centrifuging. 

Diluted fire-blight ooze having an osmotic pressure of 1.61 atmospheres 
produced wilting of pear shoots arid plasmolysis of the cells, whereas in pure 
sucrose solutions osmotic pressures of 15.62 atmospheres and above were 
required to produce these effects. This indicates that some factor other than 
osmotic pressure was operative in the ooze. 

When the cut ends of succulent pear shoots were immersed in sterile ooze 
matrix, the shoots wilted indicating the presence of a toxin. The wilting 
was accompanied by necrosis at the cut ends. Permanent mounts show 
plasmolysis of the suseept cells. Plasmolysis was observed also under the 
microscope when free-hand sections from green pears were immersed for 
several hour* in the sterile matrix. Plasmolysis was similarly observed fol¬ 
lowed by loss of color from the cells of the lower epidermis of Tradescantia sp. 

The toxic substance is thermostable, but numerous experiments have thus 
far been unsuccessful in determining its identity. 
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TOMATO TIP-BLIGHT VIRUS^ 

J. A. Milbrath 
(Accej)ted for publication Sept. 10, 1938) 

An important disease of tomato, known as tip blight (5), has been pres¬ 
ent in Southern Oregon for several years. A full account of the history, 
description, and certain economic features have been given (6). The present 
paper describes the causal agent as a distinct virus and compares it with 
other viruses alfecting Solanaceous plants. 


symptomatology 

Since a full description of symptom development of tip blight has already 
been given (6), only a brief discussion of the outstanding symptoms will be 
presented here. The most prominent symptom of tip blight is the pro¬ 
nounced blighting and blackening of the terminal shoots of affected plants 
(Pig. 1). The dead tips stand upright above the living foliage in a very 
characteristic manner. The leaves of affected shoots become spotted with 
either a few large black necrotic lesions or else many small ones (Pig. 2, A). 
These lesions are rounded, somewhat zonate and conspicuously black. They 
increase in size and tend to coalesce, causing a collapsing and wilting of the 
entire leaf. The margin between living and dead cells is sharp, and the 
necrosis extends from one surface of the leaf to the other. The small green 
fruits become rough and pitted with internal necrotic pockets; eventually, 
they fall from ifee plant without ripening. Larger fruits ripen unevenly 
and becon^e dhcdlored with various patterns of yelllow and orange. Large 
green fruits oiten exhibit sub-epidermal necrosis, which externally appears 
as couQentric Uittds. 

1 Tfiken frim 4 »f a submitted to the graduate faculty of Oregon State 
College in partial fipfllhuent of the requirements for the degree. Doctor of Philosophy. 
Published as TeClinleia 296 witl| the approval of the Bbeector of the Or^on 

Agricultural Experiment Sl#1on. Contribittion of the Djepartment of Botany. 
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Fig. 1. The terminal portion of a branch of a tomato plant affected with tip- 
blight virus. The withered leaves, the stem stieaking and the blighted tip are ctoae- 
teristic. 




t’lG 2 A Typical symptoms of the tip blight virus on a leaf of Indiana Baltimore 
tomato B Black, local lesions produced by the tip blight virus on Solannm cap^tcastrum. 


ETIOLOGY 

It was suggested by McWhorter and Milbrath (5) that tip blight prob¬ 
ably was caused by 2 viruses Spotted wilt and an undetermined virus 
Further studies have shown that tip blight is caused by a distinct virus, and 
that spotted wilt is present only occasionally. It is suggested that the name 
tip blight be retained as the common name of this disease and that the virus 
be known as tip-blight virus until a uniform method of naming plant viruses 
has been adopted The nature and properties of the virus are discussed 
below. * 

TransmiiAibUity 

Grafting —iSie virt* w readily traJWnitted by grafting The most efiS 
cient method i<| a straight ide graft. Held in place by thin rubber bands, 
and covered -nlih tinloiJ to prevent debicc<ition Tissue insertion and inarch 
grafti^ also toII tjaosi&it th^ virus Necrosis has developed on the tips of 
healthy tomati^ tilMits in 7 dafs after the infected scion was placed in graft 
position. Since it'fakes a similar period for the secondary symptoms to 
appear after the formafloh of local lesions by meehanfcjl inoculation, the 
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virus must move from the infected scion into the healthy stock before organic 
union has taken place. 

Mechanical ,—^Mechanical transmission of the tip-blight virus is difficult. 
Light or vigorous rubbing of the leaf surface with cotton swabs (4) or glass 
spatulas (9), dipped in juice extracted from diseased plants, have failed to 
transmit the virus. Scratching the leaves with needirs through drops of 
viruliferous juice, or pricking the leaves through diseased leaves with Sein’s 
multiple needles (10) have not transferred the virus. The soaking of cotton 
lint in the virus, and inserting this inoculum in the leaves or leaf axils, a 
method successfully used for transferring spotted wilt by Doolittle and 
Sumner (2), has not been successful with the tip-blight virus. The only 
mechanical method of transmission that has given a fairly high percentage 
of virus transfer has been the carborundum method, as reported by Rawlins 
and Tompkins (7). At temperatures of 70° P. or lower, nearly 100 per cent 
transfer of the virus can be obtained by this method, provided young, vigor¬ 
ous plants are inoculated with juice taken from plants recently affected 
with the tip-blight virus. Inoculations must be made within a few minutes 
after the juice is extracted. 

Hypodermic Needle ,—A low percentage of transfer of the tip-blight 
virus was obtained, when the infectious juice was injected into the stems of 
young vigorous tomato plants. Five plants became infected with tip blight 
when 27 platits were inoculated in this manner. 

Insect Transmission .—Preliminary experiments on insect transmission 
have shown that thrips are the likely natural disseminating agents. These 
tests (6) point to Thrips Hiaci as being the chief infective species, but 
other species of thrips may be vectors. Black, necrotic, local lesions develop 
at the points of thrips feeding 6 to 7 days before typical symptoms develop 
on the terminal leaves. 

Soil Transmission .—^Direct experiments and field observations have failed 
to indicate any soil transmission of the virus. 
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Seed Transmission .—Hundreds of plants have been grown from seed 
derived from infected tomato fruits. None of these plants developed tip 
blight. 

Physical Properties of the Virus 

Longevity in Vitro. —Tip-blight virus is inactivated in extracted juice 
in a very short time. Undiluted juice loses its power of infection in less 
than an hour at 65° P. or higher. Juice exposed to the air in flat open dishes, 
or juice tliat it agitated loses its infectiousness more rapidly. 

TABLE 2 .—Longevity of Hp-hlighf virus in vitro 


Duration of aging, 
in minutes 

Container 

Ko. of plants 1 

inoculated 

No. of plants 
positive 

0 

Test tube 

5 1 

5 

15 

it it 

5 

4 

30 

it it 

5 

5 

45 

a it 

5 

2 

60 

it it 

.5 

0 

30 

Open \ essels 

5 

4 

45 

it it 

5 

0 

60 

it ti 

5 

0 

75 

11 t i 

o 

0 

1 


Thermal Death Point. —Tip-blight virus has a very low thermal death 
point. In measuring the thermal death point, 15 to 20 ee. of crude expressed 
viruliferous plant sap in thin test tubes were used. The tubes were immersed 
in a water bath for 10 minutes at the desired temperature and then cooled 
immediately in cold water. Check tubes were held for 10 minutes at green¬ 
house temperature to compensate for the loss in activity caused by aging. 
A similar experiment was conducted in which tlie plant sap Avas heated in 
250 cc. flasks instead of the test tubes. 

After heating the juice at 40° C., 7 of the 7 plants inoculated became in¬ 
fected, while another lot of juice, heated to 41.5° C., failed to infect any of 


TABLE 3 .—Thermal death point of the tip blight virus 


Temperature 
of heating 


Type of container 


(OO.) 

32.5 I 
36.0 

Check ' 

36-36 I 

40-41 
Check 
36 

40 I 

Check I 

C&eck ft 

40 t 

41.5 

42.5 
Check 


250 cc. flask 

it it 

it 

tt ti 

it ti 

f ( it 

a tt 

i k it 

it tt 

Test tube 

it it 
tt tk 
ti ti 
M tt 


Plants inoc. 


<Aro.) 

5 

5 

5 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
5 
5 


Plants positive 

(No.) 

5 
1 

4 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

6 
7 
7 
0 
0 

5 
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the 7 plants inoculated. The thermal death point for the tip-blight virus 
appears to be between 40° and 41.5° C. Juice heated in^250 cc. flasks 
becomes inactivated between 35° and 40° C., probably close to 36° C. 

Dilution End Point ,—The tip-blight virus loses its infectious properties 
readily on dilution with water, without aging. In testing the dilution end 
point large succulent leaves of Connecticut Havana tobacco were used as an 
index. Undiluted juice produced an average ot 17.2 local lesions per leaf, 
juice diluted 1 to 1 produced 12.4 local lesions per leaf, and that diluted 1 
to 20 produced only 5.6 local lesions per leaf. Juice diluted 1 to 50 or more 
failed to produce any local lesions on the inoculated tobacco leaves. 

Desiccation .—No inoculations have been made from juice extracted from 
dried leaves taken from tip-blighted plants. Experiments have shown that 
mechanical transmission of the virus is possible only when using leaves 
recently affected by the virus. Api)arently, the virus is inactivated as the 
cells die. 

Ultra filtration .—No attempts have been made to determine the size of 
the virus particles by iiltrafiltration. Such experiments cannot be con¬ 
ducted until some method is devised that will prevent the rapid inactivation 
of this virus during the time required for a filtration test. 

Differential host plants 

Many spe%iies of plants, involving several families, have been inoculated 
with the tip-blight virus. These inoculations have shown that on certain 
plants the virus produces symptoms that differentiate it from all other 
tomato viruses. With few f^xceptions, black, necrotic, local lesions were 
produced on susceptible plants. Dn many plants this was the only symp¬ 
tom. With the exception of the nasturtium plant, the secondary symptoms 
were consistently necrotic leaf spotting, stem streaking, and tip blighting, 
without any mottle or bronzing appearing on the foliage. Table s. sum¬ 
marizes the outstanding symi)toins noted for the susceptible plants included 
in these studies. 

Tomato, Datura, Solanum capsicasfrum, Bliss triumph potato, nasturtium, 
and tobacco are the most effective differential host plants. A brief discus¬ 
sion of the outstanding syiniitoins produced by the tip-blight virus on these 
plants is given below. 

Tomato .—Tip blight virus produces its most characteristic symptoms on 
the tomato plant. Stem streaking and circular necrotic leaf lesions, 
(Fig. 2, A) followed by a complete blighting of the terminal tips (Fig. 1) 
developed on all the varieties of tomatoes inoculated. Black, necrotic. Ideal 
lesions follow either insect or artificial inoculation. Bronzing and mottling 
were consistently absent. This combination of symptom mai^j Gestation 
seems unlike that of any other tomato virus tliat has been described, and 
readily differentiates the virus of tip blight. 

Datura.—hocsX necrotic lesions may or may not be present on the 
inoculated leaves of Datura^ the deciding factor is the age of the leaf at 
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TABLE 4.— Symptoms produced hy tip-hlight virus on various plants 


Test plants 

Local 

lesions 

Is 

II 

1 

,31 

Stem 

streaking 

Chlorosis 

LyooperSi&wm esoulentum .. 


' 8 

1 8 

1 - 

1 s 

1 - 

Batura stramonium .. 

M 

8 

1 s 

1 M 

1 - 

' — 

Niootiana tabacum . 

Sa 

8" 

1 8". 

1 - 

1 s// 

- 

Petunia . 

M 

- 

- 


* 

1 - 

Tropaeolum . 


M 

- 

. 8 


1 M 

Zinnia . 

S 

M 

- 

- 

' M 

- 

Niootiana glutinosa . 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Solanum tuberosum . 

S 

_ 

1 - 

- 

- 

1 S'. 

Amaranthus retro flexus . 

M 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Solanvm nigrum . 

M 

8 

8 

- 

8 


Nepeta oataria . 

M 

M 


- 

- 


Pisum sativum . 

8 

.> 

— 


1 - 

, — 

Laotuoa saliva . 

M 

8 

_ 

1 - 

- 

- 

Laotuoa seariola . 

M 

1 8 

- 

- 

- 

1 S' 

Malva rotundifoUa . 

M 

1 - 

- 

- 

- 

M' 

Solanum capsicastrum . 

M 

1 

1 

- 

1 

M' 


• S, severe j M, mild; ", when present; on inoculated leaf only. 


the time of inoculation. If local lesions are formed, they are few, irregular 
in outline, and black. Secondary lesions develop on the younger foliage. 
At first, they are faintly chlorotic, circular areas with a small necrotic 
center; later, the necrosis spreads until the entire spot becomes a black 
lesion that coalesces with adjoining lesions (Fig. 3, C). Eventually, the 
leaf is severed at the abscission layer and the leaf falls from the plant. This 
continues until all the leaves have fallen and only the green stem remains. 
Although the stems may remain green for several months, no new growth 
develops, for the virus has destroyed the terminal meristematic areas. 

Solarium capsicastrum. —^Large, black, necrotic local lesions bordered 
with a faint chlorotic* margin, are the only symptoms produced when Sola¬ 
rium capsicastrum is inoculated with the tip-blight virus (Fig. 2, B). There 
is no indication of the highly developed ring spot obtained when this plant 
is inoculated with the spotted-wilt virus (14). Rarely more than 1 or 2 
lesions develop per leaf. No secondary symptoms were apparent on any 
of the plants inoculated. 

Bliss Triumph Potato —^Five to 6 days after inoculation, black, necrotic 
lesions begin to form on the inoculated leaves of Bliss Triumph potato. 
(Fig. 3, B). These continue to enlarge until they are nearly one-half inch 
in diaaneter. The ^progression of the virus is such that the necrotic area 
assumes a connentric fortoation. The concentric rings are formed hy 
slightly rafted, dark, narrow ridges that occur at regular intervals. The 
remaining area of the leaf soon becomes chlorotic and the leaf falls from the 
plant. -The Virus h^ not been observed to become systemic. 

Nasturtium^The inoculated leaves of the nasturtium plant show con¬ 
siderable meehanicifl injury and very indefinite effects of the tip-blight virus. 
The leaves become yellbw or orange^ and eventually they wither and die. 
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The secondary symptoms are a pronounced mottle, which either remains in 
patches or diffuses as a lighter green color over the entire leaf. On some 
leaves there is a tendency for the mottle to appear as circular areas with 
concentric lines about the margins. Other leaves develop numerous, small 
necrotic areas with pale green margins. (Pig. 3, D). These spots are 
circular in outline and black in color. The affected leaves soon wither and 
fall from the plant, but the meristematic regions are not destroyed and new 
leaves continue to develop. The entire plant is seldom killed. 



Fig. 4. Local lesions produced by the tip-blight virus on the leaves of Connecticut 
Havana tobacco. 

Tobacco ,—^Black necrotic local lesions develop on Connecticut Havana 
tobacco 4 to 5 days after inoculation with tip-blight virus. (Fig. 4.) 
Occasionally, secondary necrotic lesions develop on the younger foliage, but, 
for the most part, the virus does not become systemic. The secondary and 
primary lesions are similar, but the former are more abundant and much 
smaller. The necrosis never follows the veins, but the lesions may form on 
the veins or between them. 

DIFFERENTIATION FROM CERTAIN OTHER TOMATO VIRUSES 

The majozdfy of viruses effecting tomito plants are so different from the 
tip-blight virus that a comparison would be superfluous. The viruses 
responsible for Datura virus 1 (17), ring spot (3), die-back streak (11) and 
spotted ^wilt at*e sufficiently like tip-blight virus in their properties or 
effects tp warra|it sp^iil discussion. 

Datura Virus i.~^The new virus reported by Smith (16) resembles tip- 
blight virus in that both produce necrotic local lesions, extreme leaf necrosis 
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and stem streaking on the tomato plant. The streaks formed by the Datura 
virus 1 is at the soil line, which is quite different from that of the tip- 
blight virus. The type of local lesions developed by the 2 viruses on 
Nicotiana glutinosa and the type symptoms on Datura are distinct. Datura 
virus 1 has a thermal death point of 80° C., dilution end point of not more 
than 1—10,000 and the resistance to aging is measurtni in weeks. These 
physical properties differ greatly from those of the tip-blight virus. 

Ring-Spot Type of Virus, —Imle and Samson’s (3) abstract briefly 
descirbes symptoms somewhat similar to those of tip-blight virus on tomato. 
The physical properties, however, clearly demonstrate that the 2 viruses 
are different. The thermal death point of the ring-spot virus is 56-58° C., 
dilution end point 1-500, and the resistance to aging is 21 to 27 hours. 

Die-hack Streak. —Shapovalov (11) has reported a disease of tomatoes in 
California that he named die-back streak. It has been called die-back 
streak in several papers, (11), (12), (18), but later, Shapovalov (13), in 
speaking of die-back streak of the Pacific Coast, says it is ‘‘apparently 
identical with English and Australian spotted wilt.” It is apparent from 
his brief descriptions that he is dealing with some combination virus com¬ 
plex of which spotted wilt is one of the factors; his descriptions do not 
coincide with those of typical spotted wilt. Kenneth M. Smith (15) has 
shown that spotted wilt, in combination with mosaic, will produce streak 
symptoms, i ^it’wever, from Shapovalov’s descriptions of die-back streak, 
mosaic virus seems to be wanting, as he did not obtain local lesions when 
inoculating Datura. Instead, he reports a blotchy, puckered, coarse mosaic 
of the leaves with no necroses; these are the symptoms produced by spotted 
wilt. The symptoms of tip blight on Datura have already been described. 
Shapovalov’s descriptions of the die-back streak on tomato includes the 
symptoms of tip blight, but, in addition, he reports bronzing as a frequent 
symptom. It is quite possible that Shapovalov’s die-bhck streak is induced 
by a mixture of the spotted-wilt and tip-blight viruses. 

Spotted Wilt. —^Parallel inoculations with tip-blight and spotted-wilt 
viruses on the same variety of tomato, under the same conditions, have 
consistently induced dissimilar symptoms that clearly distinguish the two. 
However, the similarity of symptoms on tobacco, nasturtium, petunia and on 
tomato fruits, the ability to affect a similar host range, the transmission by 
the same insect vector, and a close agreement in physical properties, suggest 
a close relationship of the 2 viruses. In these studies there has been no 
evidence to support the theory that one of the viruses might be only a 
component part of the other. There has been no tendency for either Virus 
to change from one form to the other. The outstanding differences between 
the viruses may be summarized as follows r On tomato the spotteu wilt virus 
is characterized by a pronounced bronzing of the leaves, an extwwae 
dwarfing of the growing point, and the development of a mottled new 
growth. The plants are seldom if ever killed. The tip-blight virus is 
characterized by the black necrotic leaf spotting on tomato. Neither broms- 
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ing nor mottling hjis ever been noted on any of the varieties of tomatoes 
inoculated with the tip-blight virus. No new growth develops, as the 
entire tip is killed within a few days after the first symptoms appear. 
Cross sections show that the bronzing of tomato leaves by spotted-wilt virus 
is the result of a necrosis of the epidermal cells. Leaves affected by the 
tip-blight virus fail to show this localization of the necrosis; the cell break¬ 
down occurs from one epidermis to the other at equal rate (6). The spotted- 
wilt virus causes a ring-spot formation on the inoculated leaves of Datura 
and a snake-skin-like mosaic pattern on the secondary leaves. The leaves 
remain on the plant and a mottled new growth develops. Tip-blight virus 
causes a general necrosis and, eventually, a complete defoliation of Datura. 
No new growth is formed as the terminal meristems are destroyed. A highly 
developed type of ring spot is the distinct feature of spotted-wilt virus on 
Solarium capsicastrum. The tip-blight virus produces a uniformly black, 
necrotic, local lesion on this plant. The 2 viruses develop a similar mottle 
on the nasturtium, but the necrotic lesions produced by the tip-blight virus 
are more regular in outline and darker in color. Both viruses form local 
lesions on Bliss Triumph potato, but the tip-blight lesion is more regular 
in outline and larger and shows progressive development. (Fig. 3, A 
and B). 

The physical properties of the 2 viruses are similar, but certain differ¬ 
ences can be noted. Although spotted wilt is difficult to transmit mechani¬ 
cally, it is possible to secure transfer with methods that have failed to 
transmit the tip-blight virus. The thermal death point of the tip-blight 
virus is between 40° and 41.5° C. as compared to 42° C. for spotted wilt. 
The spotted-wilt virus is more resistant to aging in vitro. It retains its 
activity for 5 to 6 hours at room temperature, while the tip-blight virus loses 
its activity in less than an hour under the same conditions. A dilution 
end point as high as 1-100,000 has been reported (17) for spotted wilt; 
tip-blight virus loses its activity when diluted 1 to 50. These properties 
tend to place spotted-wilt virus and tip-blight virus in a similar group, 
but they indicate also a distinct difference between the two. 

DISCUSSION 

These studies have demonstrated that the tip-blight virus has met the 
requirements used as a basis for the eslablishlnent of a “new^’ virus. 
Although this vitus is known to occur only in Oregon, a critical review of 
the literature suggests that tip-blight virus is widely distributed but not 
recognized. Samuel, Bald, ipid Pittman (8) make the following state¬ 
ments in their descriptions of spotted wilt, “Very occasionally the whole 
plant dies, but only when affected at an early stage. Occasionally the 
growing point is killed while the lower part of the plant remains alive for 
weeks. But in the majority of cases affected plants are merely arrested 
in their growth, with only such necrosis, of tissue as follows the more or 
less localized spotting on the upper leaves and stems.'' Kenneth M. Smith 
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(14) makes the following statement: “Occasionally tomato plants are killed 
outright by a severe necrosis resembling streak. This usually occurs when 
the plant has been infected as a young seedling; normally, however, the 
plant is not killed.’' These occasional symptom digressions may be 
explained as cases where both spotted-wilt virus and tip-blight virus were 
present. During the writer’s experiments 80 tomato plants have been 
inoculated with a known pure strain of spotted-wilt virus. These inocu¬ 
lated plants were of various ages and sizes, but no plant developed any of 
the variations noted by the above workers. 

Keports of spotted wilt in different parts of the United States also 
suggests a confusion of the 2 viruses. Blood’s (1) description of an 
“unusual” occurrence of spotted ^ilt in Utah is more typical of tip blight 
than of spotted wilt. Shapovalov (11), (12), in his work with die-back 
streak, which he later states is identical to spotted wilt (13), gives descrip¬ 
tions that suggest a combination of spotted-wilt and tip-blight viruses. 
Young, Altstatt, and Harrison (19) report symptoms from Texas that 
suggest a mixture of tip-blight and spotted-wilt viruses. During these 
experiments both viruses have been found in the same locality, and, in 
some cases, both viruses were found on the same plant. It is conceivable 
that one, unacquainted with the characteristic behavior of the 2 viruses, 
might mistake the disease they produce in combination for a single virus 
effect. SiAfe the tip-blight virus is the more sensitive to aging, and the 
more difficult of the two to transmit mechanically, the spotted-wilt virus is 
the only one usually recovered from doubly infected i)lants. The tip-blight 
virus predominated in pure form in Oregon, and the results were not 
confused by the presence of the spotted-wilt virus. 

No method is known whereby tip-blight virus can be recovered from a 
mixture with spotted-wilt virus, but, as stated above, spotted-wilt virus can 
be recovered by mechanical inoculations or by aging the inoculum. If 
either virus is obtained separately its identity can be determined by inocu¬ 
lating tomato plants. If small tomato plants are killed within 2 weeks the 
virus is tip-blight; but, if the foliage becomes bronze-color and the growing 
tip becomes dwarfed, the virus is spotted wilt. 

SUMMARY 

Studies on the tip-blight virus of tomatoes are reported. The virus is 
described as new. A brief account is given of the symptoms produced by 
the virus on tomato plants. Some of the physical properties of the virus 
have been studied, and the virus has proved to be very sensitive. “The 
thermal death point lies between 40® and 41.5® C., the longevity in vitro 
is less than an hour, and the dilution end point is less than 1 > 50. The 

virus is difficult to transfer mechanically. The virus is transmitted by 
Thrips tahaci. The symptoms produced by the virus on several differential 
host plants are described, and methods of identifying this virus are discussed. 

Oregon Experiment Station 
Corvallis, Oregon 
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STUDIES ON SOLANUM VIRUS 4 

R. W. G. Dennisi 
(Accepted for publication September 16, 1938) 

Solarium virus 4—also known as potato virus B and as Up-to-Date streak 
virus—has been extensively studied by Clinch and Loughnane (3) and by 
Bawden (2), neither of whom was able to obtain it in a condition free from 
Solanum virus 1 (potato virus X). These workers were consequently 
unable to ascertain the symptoms of infection by Solanum virus 4 on sola- 
naceous plants other' than the potato, or to decide whether it alone could 
cause top necrosis on those potato varieties that are killed by Solanum virus 
1, i,e,, on Epicure, King Edward and Arran Crest. In 1935, Dykstra (4) 
reported the discovery in American potato varieties of a virus apparently 
identical .with a^d stated that he had freed it from X by passage 
through the X-resistant potato seedling U.S.D.A. 41956. Beyond a state- 

1 The writer has pleAsure in expressing his thanks to Dr. K. M. Smith and Mr. F. C. 
Bawden for carrying out the filtration and serological investigations, respectively, and to 
Dr. R. N. Salaman for his unflagging interest and criticism throughout. 
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ment that the ^‘purified’’ streak virus was carried without symptoms by 
tomato and that it killed Arran Victory and President with top necrosis, 
he made no contribution to the study of its properties. By courtesy of the 
same worker a number of tubers of the seedling U.S.D.A. 41956 became 
available for use at the Potato Virus Research Station, Cambridge, and their 
immunity from Solanum virus 1 was confirmed by grafting and inoculating 
them with 6 strains of that virus. In no case did the X-resistant potato 
plant become infected, and it was accordingly decided to utilize this variety 
to obtain an X-free strain of Solanum virus 4, the properties and host range 
of which could then be studied in detail. 

HOST RANGE 

The source of Solanum virus 4, used in the present work, was a plant 
of Up-to-Date potato known to be carrying both the streak and a mild strain 
of Solanum virus 1 and believed to contain no other viruses. Presence of 
the streak was confirmed by grafting the Up-to-Date to healthy plants of 
President and Arran Victory, both of which succumbed to top necrosis. On 
May 24, grafts were made from the Up-to-Date to 2 plants of U.S.D.A. 
41956, both of which apparently remained healthy throughout their growing 
period. On July 14 a scion from one of these plants was grafted to healthy 
Datura stramonium, which, some 3 weeks later, exhibited necrotic veinal 
etching of »}lder leaves, followed by bright mottling and crinkling of the 
new growth. Inoculation from the parent 41956 to other Datura and Cap- 
sicum plants failed to infect them, but the virus was found to be readily 
sap-transmitted from the tissues of the grafted Datura. Symptoms of infec¬ 
tion by sap-inoculation to solanaeeous plants may be summarized as follows; 

(1) Datura stramonium. No local lesions occur, but the ol(i leaves 
develop a conspicuous, white, etched network along the finer veins. This 
is seen on the inoculated leaf some 10 days after infection, and is followed 
in the case of young plants by systemic vein clearing with marginal shrivel¬ 
ing and mass necrosis of the apical leaves. In larger plants there is less 
necrosis, and, about a month after inoculation, the upper leaves show a 
rather fine dendritic yellow mottle (Pig. 1, D) distributed chiefly along each 
side of the major veins and joining up, to leave large green islands of unaf¬ 
fected lamina. On the youngest leaves small necroses arise, and in old plants 
the leaves show only a bright yellow interveinal mottle^ with irregular dark 
green veinbanding, accompanied by small scattered necroses and by much 
curving and ruffling of the lamina. The plants never completely recover, 
although, several months after inoculation, there may be less necrosis and 
distortion of the leaves. Flowers and fruit appear normal. 

(2) Nicotiana tahaeum var. White Burley. There are no local lesipns 
and the plants develop a rather bright regular systemic interveinal mottle 
of tortoise-shell type. Occasional light necrotic spots or rings may arise, 
especially in old plants. 
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(3) Nicotiana sylvestris. No local lesions. Systemic symptoms as on 
tobacco. 

(4) Nicotiana alata. No local lesions and systemic symptoms develop 
very slowly. Some 2 months after inoculation a very bright yellow inter- 
veinal mottle arises on the young leaves and large yellow-green patches come 
to occupy most of that portion of the interveinal areas that lies next to the 
main vein and towards the base of the leaf. 

(5) Nicotiana glutinosa. No local lesions. Systemic veinbanding mottle 
as on tobacco, but no necroses. 

(6) Lycopersicum escnlentum var. Kondine Red. No local lesions, but 
a very marked systemic veinal mottle that slowly extends into the inter¬ 
veinal areas and is accompanied by marked rugosity and waving of the 
lamina. About 6 weeks after inoculation this is replaced by a bright yellow 
interveinal blotch, leaving a dark green band along the main veins and this 
symptom persists almost unchanged throughout the life of the plant. Flow¬ 
ers and fruit appear normal. 

(7) Lycopersicnm racemigcrnm. Very similar to tomato, but small, 
dark brown, local lesions are produced. 

(8) Lycopersicum piriforme. Like L. racemigerum, but there is a 
greater tendency toward development of light necrotic spots on the system- 
ically infected leaves. 

(9) Capsicum annuum var. Golden Dawn. Whitish, concentric rings 
arise on the inoculated leaves about one month after infection, and are 
quickly followed by interveinal mottle and necroses on the young leaves. 
In general, the symptoms are indistinguishable from those caused by a mild 
strain of Solanum virus 1. 

(10) Solanum nigrum. Few small, brown, local lesions, followed by 
mild systemic interveinal mottle. 

(11) Solanum nodiflorum. As with S. nigrum, but the systemic symp¬ 
toms are more transient. 

(12) Nicandra physaloides. Few small, dark brown, local lesions, fol¬ 
lowed by light, systemic, interveinal mottle with slight superficial necrosis 
and much ruffling of the lamina. 

(13) ITyoscyamus niger. Round, white, papery, local lesions and very 
bright yellow, systemic, interveinal mottle, leaving a narrow dark green 
band along the vein of the leaf. Necrosis of the lamina very slight or absent. 

(14) Petunia nyctaginiglom. No local Icklons, but a rather conspicuous 
aystemic interveinal mottle develops »<m^ 3 weeks after inoculation. The 
virus is readily recovered from the mottled leaves. Solanum virus 1 is not 
sap-inoculable to txiosl strains of Petunik 

(15j Salpiglf ^is variahilis. No local lesions arise, but the young leaves 
develop a generalised interveinal mottle with small, pale brown, necrotic 
spots. " / ^" 

(16) browaltia spmosa. No local lesions, but a quite definite, systemic, 
interveinal mottle develops some 10 days* after inoculation. 
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(17) Atropa belladonna. No jsymptoms were observed and the virus 
could not be recovered from the inoculated plants. 

(18) Lycmm harharum. Small, brown, local rings developed on the 
inoculated leaves some 3 weeks after infection. No systemic symptoms were 
observed, nor could the virus be recovered by punching out the local lesions 
and inoculating from them to tobacco. 

(19) Solanum tuberosum. Previous workers have shown that Solanum 
virus 4 is not sap-inoculable to most potato varieties and that it usually 
induces local lesions on the inoculated potato leaf. Clinch and Loughnane 
(3) reported it to be sap-inoculable to Arran Crest, which it killed by top 
necrosis, but this observation was explained by Bawden (2) as due to con¬ 
tamination with Solanum virus 1. < The latter author, dealing with a mix¬ 
ture of Solanum viruses 1 and 4, found that following inoculation to potato, 
virus 4 was left in the local lesions, whilst virus 1 frequently passed from the 
inoculated leaf and systemically infected the plant. He could, however, 
readily transmit virus 4 to potato by grafting with a Batura scion infected 
with viruses 1 and 4. In the present work it has been found almost impos¬ 
sible to infect potatoes by use of Datura scions containing only virus 4. 
In such cases the scions die or produce roots that penetrate the hollow of 
the potato stem and nourish the Datura without true union taking place 
with the stock. This failure seems to be due to the extreme severity of the 
disease pro<|»eed by Solanum virus 4 alone on Datura and has led to the 
employment of tomato plants as scions. The results of these grafts may be 
summarized as follows: 

Top necrosis developed ^\ith Solanum virus 4 alone on President, Arran 
Victory, British Queen, King Edward, Epicure, Arran Crest, Alpha, 
Kat^hdin, Boon Early, and Ballydoon. The virus was carried without 
symptoms by Up-to-Date, Majestic, and TJ.S.D.A. 41956, its presence in them 
being subsequently demonstrated by fresh grafts to Arran Victory. The 
rapidity of top necrosis varied with the variety. Arran Victory was ex¬ 
tremely susceptible and its growing points were usually killed between 3 and 
4 weeks after grafting; President seemed less susceptible, while such varie¬ 
ties as Katahdin, Boon Early and Alpha developed top necrosis very slowly 
and, in some cases, although the typical black interveinal necroses appeared 
on the apical leaves, the growing point was not killed before the plant ma¬ 
tured. Bawden (2) has described a somewhat similar restricted top necro¬ 
sis in the case of grafts made from Datura infected with Solanum viruses 
1 and 4 to President carrying Solanum virus 1. 

When Solanum virus 4 was sap-inoculated from tobacco or Datura to 
Arran Victory or President, large blackish local lesions appeared on ^the 
inoculated leaves, but no systemic infection resulted. No virus could be 
recovered from the top growth of such plants, though special search was 
made for Solanum virus 1, on the supposition that slight contaminaiion wi^ 
it might still remain. When similar sap inoculations were made to At^ 
Crest or King Edward, however, the plants died with top necrosis. Small 
local lesions developed on the inoculated leaves, and the first systemic symp¬ 
toms 'vy;ere observed in the form of interveinal necroses on the top leaves 
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some 4 weeks after inoculation. Top necrosis was usually not complete for 
another 4 to 6 weeks. Inoculation from the necrotic apical leaves of these 
potatoes to Datura gave the typical Solanum virus 4 picture, but the presence 
of the streak could not be confirmed by grafting these Daturas to Arran 
Victory or President, owing to the failure of the scions. That the top 
necrosis following inoculation of King Edward was caused by the Solanum 
virus 4 was shown by using tomato as the intermediate host. 

On February 2 a plant of King Edward was inoculated from tobacco 
infected with the streak virus. The inoculation was made by sprinkling a 
little carborundum powder on the leaves and rubbing them lightly with a 
pestle dipped in the infective juice. The leaves were then rinsed under 
a tap to remove excess sap, as experience has shown that it is much easier 
to infect potatoes by sap inoculation when this precaution is taken. Ten 
days later small, round, local lesions appeared on the inoculated leaves, and, 
during the next week, they became confluent and spread along the vein, 
causing shrivelling of the rest of the lamina. Systemic symptoms appeared 
on March 11 as a sparse, yellow, veinal mottle of the upper leaves. Small 
blackish necroses, recognized as early top necrosis, were observed on the 
apical leaves on March 22, and, by April 11, the plant was nearly dead with 
top necrosis. On March 22 inoculation was made from the necrosed upper 
leaves to healthy tomato seedlings, which subsequently developed the char¬ 
acteristic bright yellow intervcinal mottle. On April 11 a scion from one 
of the tomatoes was grafted to a healthy President, which died of top necrosis 
some 2 months later. It is, therefore, evident that the virus that became 
systemic followed inoculation to King Edward was Solanum virus 4 and not 
a contaminating strain of Solanum virus 1. 

PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 

The physical properties of IIp-to-Date streak were studied by Bawden 
(2) who found that in a mixture of Solanum viruses 1 and 4 only the former 
remained after dilution of the inoculum to 1:1000 or after ageing for 4 
weeks in vitro. Both were inactivated by heating infected sap for 10 min¬ 
utes at 70° C., while neither was affected by heating for the same period 
at 60° C. 

Working with infected tobacco sap, the writer has found the strain of 
Solanum virus 4 passed through U.S.D.A. 41956 to be inactivated by ex¬ 
posure to 70° C. for 10 minutes, but not by 65° C., for the same period. It 
was recovered after dilution to 1; 100,000. It withstood storage in vitro at 
room temperature for 6 weeks, but not fot 10 weeks. Filtration of a Kiesel- 
guhr filtrate of infected sap through gfadocol membranes was kindly carried 
out by Dr. Kenneth Smith, who recovered the virus unchanged after passage 
through a membrane of average pore diameter 0.175 p. It was not found 
in the filtrates from & membrane of pore size 0.057 |j. These properties 
closely resemble those of Solanum virus 1, which is, however, more resistant 
to ageing in vitro. 
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COMBINATION WITH OTHER VIRUSES 

Some light may be thrown on the relationships of a plant virus by its 
reactions in combination with other viruses on a single host plant. The 
reaction of Solanum virus 4 has been tested in combination with Nicotiana 
virus 1 and with Solanum virus 2. 

(a) Combination with Nicotiana Virus 1 (Tobacco Mosaic) 

Three strains of this virus were used in in vitro mixtures with Solanum 
virus 4, viz., ‘‘Normal’^ Nicotiana virus 1, 1 C (tomato aucuba) and 1 D 
(Holmes' masked strain). The following descriptions apply particularly 
to the ^‘Normal" strain—reactions with strains 1 C and ID were slightly 
more and less severe, respectively. 

On tobacco the combination gave rise to whitish, papery, local lesions 
about J m. across, with darker margins. These were followed by severe 
necrotic systemic vein clearing, and, a fortnight after inoculation, the plants 
were severely stunted with mass necrosis of the lower halves of those leaves 
on which systemic symptoms first showed. After a further 14 days the 
plants were only about one third the size of those infected with Solanum 
virus 4 alone, and their leaves exhibited bright interveinal mottle with very 
numerous large, white, papery, necrotic spots. A month later they were 
all either dead or dying. 

On tomat6 large grey lesions were observed, followed by numerous small 
systemic necroses. A fortnight after inoculation the plants showed a bright 
yellow interveinal mottle with interveinal necroses. A few leaves had been 
killed by mass necrosis and streaks spread down the stems from their axils. 
The plants, though stunted, were not killed outright and ultimately bore 
normal flowers. 

It will be observed that both on tobacco and on tomato the symptoms are 
like those of the ''streak" resulting from a combination of a severe necrotic 
strain of Solanum virus 1 with Nicotiana virus I. 

(b) Combination with Solanum Virus 2 (Potato Virus Y) 

on Tobacco 

Lightly etched, ring-like, local lesions were observed, followed by bright 
systemic vein clearing. The latter rapidly became necrotic and led to some 
distortion of the leaves, but the plants were not killed. The symptoms closely 
resembled those of a severe infection with Solanum viruses’ 14 2. 

PURITY OP THE VIRUS USE3D AND ITS RELATION TO SOLANUM VIRUS 1 

The original Up-to-Date source, apparently, contained only Solanum 
viruses 14-4; consequently, the question arises, was all trace of 1 removed 
by passage through U.S.D.A. 41956? There are 2 lines of evidence th«; 
might be held to indicate that contamination of this kind had not been 
entirely eliminated. The first of these is the readiness with which varieties 
like Arran Crest and King Edward succumbed to top necrosis following sap 
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inoculation with the streak virus. It has been shown, however, that the 
virus recovered from such a King Edward was capable of inducing top 
necrosis in President and was, therefore, not Solanum virus 1 alone; Le., if 
1 and 4 were present together in the original inoculum then 4 was not left 
isolated in the local lesions, as described by Bawden (1) in the case of inocu¬ 
lation of such a mixture to other potato varieties. Moreover, attempts to 
recover a strain of Solanum virus 1 from previously healthy Arran Victory 
and President plants, after inoculation with the streak virus, were uniformly 
unsuccessful. 

A more important indication of contamination with Solanum virus 1 
is that given by the serological reaction of the streak. Mr. P. C. Bawden, 
who kindly tested the serological reaction of tobacco sap infected with the 
author’s strain of Solanum virus 4, found it indistinguishable from Solanum 
virus 1. 

Further light is shed on this subject by the degree of protection that 
infection with one of these viruses exerts against reinfection with the other. 
Bawden (1) has already shown that Solanum virus 1 in Datura exerts no 
protective effect against the streak and does not always prevent its entrance 
to potato. The writer has confirmed these observations. Thus, Datura, 
infected with a ^‘masked” or symptomless strain of 1 and re inoculated 9 
days later with 4, was not protected against the latter. Bright yellow 
spots appeared on the young leaves 4 weeks after reinoculation, and these 
were followed by a general bright interveinal mottle accompanied by necrotic 
specks, ruffling, and waving, almost as severe as in infection with Solanum 
virus 4 alone. When the preliminary infection was carried out with 1 G, 
a strain that causes a mild vein-binding mottle in Datura, reinoculation 
resulted in a rather bright yellow interveinal blotch only, without crinkling 
or necrosis. When the 1 L strain, itself characterized by bright yellowish 
interveinal mottle, was used, no change in symptoms followed reinoculation 
with Solanum virus 4. It should perhaps be pointed out that the protection 
afforded by infection with the mild H or G strains of Solanum virus 1 
against reinfection with necrotic strains, such as S or N, is absolute (5). 

It is similarly easy to demonstrate the absence of protection by Solanum 
virus 1 against Solanum virus 4 in potato. Plants of President systemically 
infected with strains 1 G, 1 L, and 1 S, respectively, were killed by top 
necrosis when grafted with tomato scions infected with the streak virus. 
Lack of protection by Solanum virus 4 in Datura against reinfection with 
Solanum virus 1 cannot be demonstrated because of the severe symptoms 
induced by the former alone. It has, however, been shown in tobacco by 
the following method. A set of 12 young tobaccos was inoculated with the 
streak virus, and, 9 days later, when all exhibited a mild interveinal mottle, 
6 were reinoculated with the intensely necrotic N strain of Solanum virus 1. 
Eight days later, a few lobal lesions were observed on one of the reinoculated 
plants; and, after a fprther 10 days, the latter exhibited a seminecrotic 
yellow interveinal mottle with some lightly etched lines and rings. The 
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Fig. 1. A. Left: Solanum virus 4 on tobacco. Right: a similar plant after rein- 
oculation with a necrotic strain of Solanum virus 1. R. Solanum virus 4 on tomato. 

C. Light necrotic etching caused by Solanum virus 4 on old leaves of Dafvra stramonium, 

D. Bright ‘Mendritic^’ mottle caused by systemic infection of Datura stramonium with 
Solanum virus 4. E. Local lesions following inoculation of Uyoscyamus niger with 
Solanum virus 4. F. Early stage of top necrosis, in Arran Crest potato, resulting from 
inoculation with Solanum virus 4 after passage through U.S.D.A. 41956. 

other reinoculated plants showed no local lesions, but developed numerous 
yellow spots, while the controls showed only a green interveinal mottle, 
as before. 

In the case of potato it has been possible to demonstrate more clearly the 
absence of protection by Solanum virus 4 against Solanum virus 1. The 
variety Majestic carries the former virus without symptoms, and is remark¬ 
ably sensitive to certain strains of the latter, including the strain originally 
described by Bawden (1) as the virus of Foliar necrosis (Virus ‘‘D’*).* 
A tomato scion infected with Up-to-Date streak virus, recovered from 
U.S.D.A. 41956 and filtered through a gradocol membrane of pore diameter 

2 Foliar necrosis was originally described by Bawden as attributable to a distinct 
virus, which he called It is now known to be caused by a strain of Solanum 

virus 1, distinguished mainly by its virulent reaction on potato. A potato plant infected 
with any other strain of Solanum virus 1 is completely immune from subsequent sap 
inoculation with foliar necrosis virus. 
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0.300 n, was grafted to a healthy plant of Majestic potato. Good union 
between scion and stock resulted, but the latter remained apparently healthy. 
Three weeks later, however, the presence of virus 4 in the stock was demon¬ 
strated by grafts from it to a healthy plant of Arran Victory, which sub¬ 
sequently died of top necrosis. The Majestic plant was then sap-inoculated 
with the foliar necrosis strain of Solanum virus 1, and, 5 weeks later, it 
developed the symptoms of severe foliar necrosis. A control plant infected 
with streak virus, but not reinoculated, remained apparently healthy 
throughout. 

In view of the above facts one seems justified in assuming that passage 
through U.S.D.A. 41956 has freed the Up-to-Date streak from contamination 
with Solanum virus 1 and that the symptoms described are due to the former 
virus alone. The close relationship between the two viruses is shown by 
their similar host range, their almost identical physical properties, and by 
the failure to distinguish between them serologically. So far as is known, 
they differ mainly in their reaction on certain potato varieties and in the 
failure of either to protect against reinfection with the other. It is on the 
latter fact alone that Solanum virus 4 can rest its claim to definitive status. 

SUMMARY 

Solanum virus 4 (B) was freed from contamination with Solanum virus 
1 (X) by passage through the potato variety U.S.D.A. 41956. Its reactions, 
other than on the potato, have been studied on 18 hosts, of which Datura 
stramonium and Lycopersicum esculentum are found to be of the greatest 
value for diagnostic purposes. On the former the virus induces a bright 
systemic mottle with slight necrosis and deformity; on the latter a character¬ 
istic yellow interveinal mottle develops. 

It has been found possible to infect King Edward and Arran Crest pota¬ 
toes with Solanum virus 4 by sap inoculation, and the virus has been recov¬ 
ered unchanged from the former variety following such infection. In other 
potato varieties sap inoculation results in local lesion formation only. 

Solanum virus 4 was inactivated at 70° C., but not at 65° C.; it endured 
dilution in tobacco sap to 1; 100,000 and survived in expressed sap for 
6 weeks. 

Mixed infections of this virus with Nicotiana virus 1 and Solanum virus 
2, respectively, confirm its affinity with Solanum virus 1. 

Eeinoculation experiments on tobacco, Datura, or potato show that pre¬ 
vious infection of a host with either Solanum virus 1 or Solanum virus 4 
does not prevent subsequent infection with the other virus. 

It is concluded that the strain of Solanum virus 4 studied, was free from 
contamination with other viruses, and that the reactions described are, 
therefore,, caused by it alone. 

Potat6 Virus Research Station, 

School of Agricultube, Cambridge, England. 
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LABORATORY STUDIES ON TOXICITY OP BENZOL 
VAPORS TO TOBACCO SEEDLINGS AND TO 
peronosp6ra TABACINA^ 

J. A. PiNCKAED, F. A. Wolf, Ruth McLean, 

F. R. Barkis and P. M. Gross 

(Accepted for publication Sept. 6, 1938) 

INTRODUCTION 

Experiments recently conducted, both in Australia (1, 2, 3, 7, 10) and in 
the United States (9), have demonstrated that the vapors of benzol, CeHe, 
constitute an effective agency for the prevention and control of downy mil¬ 
dew of tobaec<^' seedlings. Apparently, the difference between the concen¬ 
tration of benzol that is effective against the pathogen and that injurious to 
tobacco seedlings is sufficiently great to provide a wide margin of safety when 
benzol is employed as a gaseous fungicide. No quantitative data are avail¬ 
able, however, as to the approximate minimal concentration of benzol vapors 
that is injurious to tobacco seedlings on the one hand or that is inhibitory or 
lethal to the downy mildew fungus on the other. The report here presented 
is, therefore, concerned with investigations conducted under controlled con¬ 
ditions to determine these limits of toxicity. 

TOXICITY OF BENZOL VAPORS TO THE HOST 

In Closed Systems 

Preliminary information concerning the approximate limits of the con¬ 
centration of benzol vapor injurious to tobacco plants was sought by exposing 
tobacco seedlings in bell jars or flasks. In both types of chambers, the pres¬ 
sures to which the seedlings were exposed slightly exceeded atmospheric pres¬ 
sure occasioned by the partial pressure of the benzol vapor present. 

In these preliminary studies young seedlings, either of flue-cured or Burley 
varieties, potted in soil, were exposed to various concentrations of Benzol 
vapor under bell jars (Pig. 1, A) sealed with various materials among which 
shellac proved most satisfactory. The required amount of liquid benzoP 

1 Cooperative investigation conducted bj the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Stathm 
and Duke University. 

2 Specifications for the commercial 90 per cent benzol used are as follows: Sp, gr. 
(15.5® C.) 0.882; mol. wt. taken as 78.05; visible color, No. 30 Saybolt; acid wash, No. 4; 
HjS and SOg, none; copper corrosion, negative; acidity, no free acid; sulphur, 0.14 per 
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Fig. 1, Exposure chambers. A. Bell jar type with potted seedlings, benzol admitted 
through inlet, volatilization from filter paper aided by mechanical agitation. B. Suction- 
flask type, with suspended seedlings, benzol admitted by side arm, absorbed on cotton 
plug, volatilization aided by tilting the flask. 

(commercial, 90 per cent) was introduced onto a strip of filter paper in the 
top of the jar by means of a pipette inserted through a convenient inlet. 
Thorough mixing of benzol vapor with air in the jar was effected by mechani¬ 
cal rotation of a paper agitator. In similar experiments, in which suction 
flasks (Fig. 1, B) were substituted for bell jars, inverted seedlings were sus¬ 
pended from the corks after the roots had been wrapped in moist cotton 
encased in tin foil. The flasks were then sealed and the desired amounts of 
C. P. benzoP introduced through the side arm onto a bit of absorbent cotton. 
Rotation of the suspended seedlings caused mixing of the enclosed vapors. 

The calculated volume percentage'^ of benzol employed were 0.0, 1.0, 1.5, 
2.0, 2.5, 3.0, and 5.0. Tests with each concentration were repeated several 


cent; toluol content, 4.0 per cent; distillation of first drop, 79.8° C.; 50 per cent, 81° to 
82° C.; 90 per cent, 84° to 86° C.; dry 99.7° C. (See also footnote 4.) 

3 Sp. gr., 0.878 at 25° C.; jnol. wt., 78.05. 

* In this work ^1 benzol vapor concentrations are expressed in terms of gaseous volume 
percentages according to the following formulae: 

Volume per cent equals 100 where p is the partial pressure of benzol vapor. Since 

the total pressure P differed but slightly from the normal barometric pressure of 760 in 
all calculations, P was regarded as equal to 760 mm.; hence, volume per cent equals 

P -.nn xi .V , pV WRT 

^xlOO, From the gas 

Where V equals the total volume of gases in ml.; T the absolute temperature; M the 
molecular weight (considered as Hiat of benzol OeHa); W the weight in grams of benzol; 
B the gas constant (82.07 ml. atmos.) and p the partial pressure in mm. of benzol vapor 
from the volatilization of W grams of CoHe. 90% benzol was considered for the purpose 
of these calculatidtas as 0. P. giaterial. 
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times. Periods of exposure of seedlings in these devices ranged from 12 to 
19 hours. The temperatures ranged from 23.5 to 26.1° C. 

Results of the above preliminary experiments indicated that under the 
conditions employed, concentrations of benzol vapor of less than 1.0 volume 
per cent did not injure the tobacco seedlings. Commercial benzol was harm¬ 
less at 1.0 per cent by volume concentration in all cases, whereas injury was 
occasioned in one experiment with this concentration of C. P. benzol, with 
no injury, however, in another. In all experiments, concentrations of benzol 
vapor greater than 1.0 per cent by volume proved to be toxic. Since the 
seedlings always drooped after their removal from the chambers, judgment 
as to whether they had been injured during treatment was withheld until 
sufficient time had elapsed to peianit them to recover their turgidity. If, 
after an hour or two, they appeared to be normal they were regarded as unin¬ 
jured. If they remained flaccid and necrosis began to develop, the concen¬ 
tration of benzol vapor was considered toxic. Leaf tips and margins seemed 
to be more susceptible to injury than other portions of the leaf, and bud 
leaves most resistant. 

In Chambers Permitting Gas Flow 

As a result of the preliminary trials with tobacco seedlings exposed to 
benzol vapor in closed chambers, it seemed desirable to devise a means of con¬ 
tinuously renewing the benzol-air mixture to which the seedlings were to be 
subjected.* It was anticipated that this manner of exposure would more 
nearly approximate conditions of treatment existing in seed beds and would 
avoid any possible effects of the slight pressures resulting from the vaporiza¬ 
tion of benzol in the closed systems. 

The apparatus devised for this j)urpose is shown in figure 2. It consisted 
of several large bottles and a circulation pump*^ so arranged in series that by 
connecting units B and 6 through pump K to form a closed system, and by 
introducing the required quantities of benzol through suitable ports in con¬ 
tainer P or pump K, the vapors could be mixed by repeated recirculation 
through all containers. Since the capacity of the pump was such as to circu¬ 
late 360 1. of air per hour, mixing was considered complete after 3 hours of 
recirculation. 

Upon removing the pump from the circuit and by connecting water reser¬ 
voir A to bottle B and by connecting outlet G through sample flask H, the 
vapors were directed through the chambers I. All chambers were connected 
in series by means of a metal manifold. In order to displace the air initially 
in the chambers, 15 1. of the benzol-air mixture were forced through rapidly 
at the beginning of each experiment. The flow was then reduced to a 
standardized rate and time of 2.5 1. per hr. for 10 hours. 

In a number of experiments, the results of which are presented in series 
1 to 9, table 2, seedlings of the White Orinoco variety, 4 to 6 inches high, 
potted in sand, were enclosed in the chambers and held at temperatures 
21.1° to 26.6° C. In the remaining series seedlings of the Yellow Mammoth 

R 4ii A. C. automobile fuel pump was found to be suitable for this purpose. 
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Pig. 2. Apparatus used for mixing benzol vapors with air and for medication. Water 
from reservoir A forced mixed gases from the system through plant chambers I. Absorp¬ 
tion of benzol vapor by water in chambers B and C was minimized by the maze D and 
storage containers E, F, and G. Benzol introduced into sediment bulb of pump K or 
container F was mixed with the air in the system by circulation for approximately 3 hours 
through pump K. Manometer J indicated pressures within the system. The direction of 
gas flow through the system was from left to right in the following order: B, C, D, E, 
F, G, H, and I. Samples of the gas for chemical analysis were taken from flask H. 

variety were grown in the chambers in 700 g. of steamed soil, held at two- 
thirds of its water holding capacity. An air thermostat with forced-air cir¬ 
culation was used to obtain temperatures of 8.1 ° to 10.0° C. To minimize 
the possible dilution of the gaseous mixture by absorption, all surfaces ex¬ 
posed to the vapors of benzol were insoluble or were protected with collodion 
or shellac. Stopcocks were lubricated with colloidal graphite in water to 
render them gas-tight. The glass maze D and storage containers E, F, and 
G served to minimize absorption of vapors in the water of containers B and C. 

As a check to determine if the calculated quantities of benzol were actually 
present in the above mentioned apparatus, chemical determinations of the 
benzol content of the gaseous mixtures were made in series 3 to 9, table 2, by 
adaptation of a combustion method of gas analysis (8). By this method the 
benzol in benzol-air mixtures is converted to OO 2 and H 2 O by passing the 
mixture through or over a tightly rolled piece of platinum gauze, 2 in. long. 
The platinum gauze was contained in a silica tube 12 in. long and f in. in 
internal diameter. A piece of rolled copper gauze was placed in the receiving 
end of .the silica tube as a flash-back arrester, thus preventing the spread of 
the reaction to the flask containing the benzol-air mixture. The platinum 
gauze was heated to a bright red heat by means of wing-tipped Bunsen burn¬ 
ers. Contact of benzol vapor with the rubber connections was minimized 
by having the ends of connecting glass and silica tubes ground and of uni¬ 
form size. As a furthet precaution a close-fitting glass tube was inserted 
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inside the glass and silica tubes at the point where these tubes connected. In 
preparing the samples to be analyzed a weighed quantity of C. P. benzol, 
contained in a tarred bulb, was placed inside a 3800-ml. bottle. The bottle 
was closed with the outlet and inlet tubes in place, and the bulb broken by 
shaking the bottle. Shaking was resumed at intervals for about 30 minutes 
to aid mixing of the benzol and air within the bottle. By means of an aspi¬ 
rator, the benzol-air mixture being tested was drawn into the combustion 
chamber at a rate sufficient to utilize 401. of CO 2 free air in 1 to 3 hours. To 
insure a sufficient quantity of oxygen to completely convert the benzol to CO 2 , 
a stream of carbon dioxide-free air was passed into the combustion tube along 
with the benzol-air mixture, if the benzol content of the mixture was greater 
than .04 g. per 1. The CO 2 formed was drawn into a Milligan gas washing 
bottle containing 25 ml. of 2 N NaOH and 150 ml. of water. The excess 
NaOH was titrated with N /10 H 2 SO 4 , phenolphthalein serving as an indi¬ 
cator. The weight of CO 2 and CoHo was calculated from these values. 

Before presenting the results of experimentation on the limits of toxicity 
of benzol vapor to tobacco seedlings in open chambers, it appears advisable to 
indicate first the accuracy of the calculated volume-percentage concentrations 
used in the apparatus, as determined l)y the combustion method, and then to 
assemble the data on the reaction of the seedlings exposed in these chambers. 

The data assembled in table 1 are taken from a body of analytical mea- 
surementi recared by the combustion method and are given only to indicate 
its accuracy. 

TABLE 1 .—Analysis of benzol content of benzol atr imxturts 


Grams of C. P. benzol 
used 

Grams of benzol calculated 
from the 00* formed 

Percentage 

recovery 

0.1J30 i 

0.1316 

98.95 

0.1354 

0.1347 

99.48 

0.1412 

0.1400 

99.15 

0.1650 1 

0.1530 

98.71 


It is apparent from table 1 that the figures obtained by the combustion 
method of analysis vary less than 2 per cent from the calculated values of 
benzol employed. 

Eesults relative to the effect of exposure of tobacco seedlings in chambers 
permitting gas flow are assembled in table 2 . 

An examination of the data obtained from exposure of the host plant in 
chambers at atmospheric pressures indicates that young tobacco seedlings are 
able to withstand appreciable concentrations of benzol vapors. Plants lack¬ 
ing any visible film of water on the foliage and maintained at temperatures 
of 21.1 to 26.6° C. were killed at vapor concentrations of between 3.0 and 4.0 
volumes per cent. Plants covered with a film of moisture, at temperatures 
of 8.1 and 10 . 0 ° C., were killed at vapor concentrations of between 2.0 and 3X) 
volumes per cent. This difference in toxic concentrations is undoubtedly 
caused by a combination of temperature and moisture effects. Owing to the 
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solubility of benzol vapor in water, the latter is suspected of being the more 
significant. 

Slight toxicity, characterized by severe wilting of the plants after removal 
from the plant chambers, was noted at lower concentrations. Plants sub¬ 
jected to vapor concentrations of less than 0.5 per cent by volume wilted 
slightly upon removal from the chambers, but recovered turgidity after 15 
to 30 minutes. Wilting was more pronounced as the vapor concentration of 
benzol was increased, and longer periods of recovery were required. As the 
threshold of toxic action was approached, the leaves were very flaccid and 
tended to become a dark green. Plants in this condition recovered com¬ 
pletely within 10 or 12 hours, and continued to grow normally when returned 
to the greenhouse benches. Plants subjected to lethal vapor concentrations 
appeared turgid up to the time of their removal from the plant chambers. 
The leaves were dark green and uniformly flecked with minute specks that 
appeared dark in reflected light and water-soaked in transmitted light. 
Within a few moments, upon removal from the plant chambers, the plants 
became flaccid, the cell sap seemed to exude to the surface, the color of the 
leaves became very dark green and the leaves completely collapsed, having 
an appearance somewhat resembling frost injury. 

TOXICITY OF BENZOL VAPORS TO THE PARASITE 

These ^indies were designed to obtain preliminary information on the 
concentration of benzol toxic to Peronospora idbactna. 

For the first experiment 24 half-gallon jars in which tobacco seedlings 
were growing served as exposure chambers. The seedlings were inoculated 
by applying freshly formed sporangia to the moist leaves. Exposure to 
benzol vapors was effected by connecting 6 of the chambers containing the 
inoculated seedlings, with the apparatus shown in figure 2. These chambers 
were maintained at 9.5° C and exposed to 0.1 per cent by volume of benzol 
for 10 hours. The benzol vapor was forced through at the rate of 2.5 1. per 
hr. After the period of exposure, the 6 chambers were aerated, stoppered 
with sterilized cotton plugs, and set aside. Seedlings in 12 of the remain¬ 
ing chambers served as controls. After incubation for 7 days the seedlings 
in the 12 control jars had become severely infected and all succumbed a few 
days later, whereas no infection developed on the treated seedlings. In the 
case of the 6 remaining jars, maintained at temperatures favorable for in¬ 
fection, slight sporulation was apparent 5 days after inoculation. They w ere 
then exposed to 1.0 per cent by volume of benzol vapor for 10 hours at a 
maintained temperature of 9° C. As before, the rate of flow of benzol 
vapor was 2.5 1. per hr. After the period of exposure the plant chambers 
were aerated, stoppered with sterilized cotton, and set aside. Sporulation 
did not occur on these seedlings for 3 days following exposure to the vapor 
but was resumed on the fourth day, and after a few days the pathogen liad 
killed all of the plants. 

In another series of trials, clumps of infected seedlings were carefully 
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uprooted and then transplanted into tin cups early in the morning. The tin 
cups were then placed in 1 gal. tin containers that had previously been lined 
with moistened towels. An opening in the lid of each container permitted 
the introduction of the calculated amounts of benzol, which were absorbed 
by filter paper fastened beneath the opening. A piece of cardboard, also 
fastened to the lid, served as an agitator when the container was rotated. 
After introduction of the benzol the openings were stoppered with corks. 
Concentrations of benzol of 0.1, 0.5, 1.0, and 2.0 per cent by volume were 
employed. Temperatures ranging from 20° to 24° C. were maintained. 
Three applications of benzol were made, the first of 16 hours ^ duration and 
that of the next two, 12 hours each. Nontreated infected seedlings served as 
controls. 



Fig. 3. Effect of different volume percentage concentrations of benzol in control of 
downy mildew on tobacco seedlings. Condition of seedlings 7 days after 3 consecutive 
treatments. Non-treated control, A; 0.1 per cent, B: 0.5 per cent, C; 1.0 per cent D: 
and 2 0 per cent, E. 

Some appreciation of the effectiveness of this method of application of 
benzol vapors in the different volume perceptag^s can be seen in figure 3. 
There were no living seedlings among the contlrols (Fig. 3, A) 7 days after 
the first treatment. ^By this time many of the seedlings subjected to con¬ 
secutive exposures of 0.1 volutoe per cent of benzol vapor were dead, having 
been killed by the fungus, and others only barely survived (Pig. 3, B). 
Seedlings exposed to 0.5 (Pig. 3, C) and 1.0 volume per cent (Pig. 3, D) 
of benzol vapor had survived, new growth had been initiated, and recovery 
was soon complete. Afl seedlings subjected to a benzol concentration of 2.0 
l|)er cent by volume (Pig. 3, E) were severely injured by the combined 
action of the benzol and the fungus and eventually all died. 
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Further information was obtained by attempting to germinate the spo¬ 
rangia from the above series. At the close of the first period of exposure, 
sporangia from plants in each concentration of benzol vapor were placed in 
drops of water on microscope slides. After 22 hours 10 to 13 per cent of 
the sporangia from the series held at 0.1 per cent by volume of ben^il-vftpor. 
had germinated; 6 to 15 per cent, from the series held at 0.5 pet cent by 
volume; none, from the series held at 1.0 or 2.0 per cent by volume; and 61 to 
69 per cent, from the nontreated control series. Examination of the spo¬ 
rangia exposed either to 1.0 or 2.0 per cent by volume benzol revealed that 
they had been plasmolyzed. 


DISCUSSION 

The use of gaseous substances as germicides and disinfectants has been 
generally unsatisfactory, although entomologists have been successful in 
the use of certain gaseous insecticides. Plant pathologists have employed 
aqueous solutions as fungicides since Bordeaux mixture was first found to be 
effective against downy mildew of grape. More recently dusts have been 
used as protectants against certain fungi pathogenic to plants. Little atten¬ 
tion has been directed, however, by plant pathologists toward the possibili¬ 
ties presented by gaseous fungicides, as was noted in a previous report (9). 
The use of benzol vapor as a protectant against downy mildew of tobacco 
marks tl\e,fti‘it instance of the successful use of a fungicidal gas upon grow¬ 
ing crops. 

It is apparent to all who have used benzol as a fungicide against tobacco 
downy mildew that higher concentrations are required to cause injury to 
tobacco seedlings than are necessary to inhibit the development of the patho¬ 
gen or to be lethal to it. This observation is verified under the conditions of 
the present experiments, in which the approximate toxic limits of benzol-air 
mixture for both the host and the parasite has been determined. The lesser 
concentrations required to be toxic in chambers where the vapor pressures 
exceeded atmospheric pressure may perhaps be related to an increase in pene¬ 
tration by benzol vapors when the leaf tissues are under higher total pres¬ 
sures. 

For several reasons these laboratory results might not be found to apply 
directly to conditions in tobacco seed beds. In the first place, one could not 
expect to maintain high concentrations of benzol vapor in seed beds, since 
the beds are not gas-tight. Secondly, it seems safe to assume that duration 
of exposure of both host and parasite to benzol vapors is a potent factor in 
conditioning the limits of toxicity. These factors make it unlikely^ except 
during unusual weather, that one could expect continuously to maintain 
lethal or toxic concentrations of benzol in the atmosphere of ‘^eed beds for 
periods comparable with those to which the host and parasite were subjected 
in the chambers. 

Particular emphasis should be placed on the observation that seedlings 
having no appreciable film of moisture on the leaf surfaces tolerated higher 
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concentrations of benzol vapor than those covered with a film of water. This 
observation seems to be significant, under usual conditions of fumigation in 
seed beds, in the light of the fact that about 1.85 grams of benzol are soluble 
in one liter of water at 30° C. (5), an amount that corresponds to approxi¬ 
mately 12.6 per cent by volume at 25° C. at atmospheric pressure in the 
gaseous state. Depending mainly upon time and temperature, benzol vapor 
would, therefore, continuously enter into solution in any water present 
whether on the leaves, within the leaf tissues, in the soil, or on the seed-bed 
covers. In any of these situations the volume per cent of gaseous benzol to 
which these solutions would correspond might be greater at any given 
moment than that in the atmosphere within the seed bed. 

The toxicity of benzol to man and to laboratory animals has apparently 
been extensively investigated, as shown by the summaries by Ellinger (4) 
and Hamilton (6). Among the pathological changes induced by benzol 
poisoning in animals is a tendency to extravasation of blood. This phenom¬ 
enon is manifest by bleeding either in small petechiae or large echymoses, the 
severity being related to the severity of the poisoning. Areas of bleeding 
may occur over the entire body or involve various internal organs as the 
lungs, kidneys, spleen, and liver. The number of erythrocytes and leuco¬ 
cytes and amount of hemoglobin are reduced. The kidneys, liver, heart, 
lungs, bone marrow, etc., are involved in fatty degeneration. These patho¬ 
logical conditions, among the numerous changes induced by benzol, all indi¬ 
cate that this hydrocarbon modifies the lipoidal constituents and perme¬ 
ability of animal cells. 

Although much is known regarding the effects of benzol on animals, little 
is known of its effects on plants The mechanism of this toxic action, whether 
to animals or to plants, may reasonably be expected to have certain features 
in common. Once the cell walls have been wetted with aqueous solutions of 
benzol, in the case either of the parasite or of the host, the benzol presum¬ 
ably acts upon the lipoidal constituents of the plasma membrane, altering 
the permeability of the cells and their ability to function normally. This 
pattern of events apparently represents the mechanism of toxicity to plant 
cells, and appears to agree with that employed to explain pathological 
changes induced in animal cells. 

Benzol differs in an important feature from fungicides generally, because 
it acts not only as a surface protectant but in addi^on appears to be lethal 
to the mycelium within the interior of the leaf tissues. It, therefore, acts 
both externally and internally to the tissues of the host plant. 

SUMMARY 

Attempts have been made by laboratory methods to determine the mini¬ 
mal concentrations of benSol vapor in air that are injurious to tobacco seed¬ 
lings and the concentrations toxic to Peronospora tahacina. 

^ Apparatus has been designed for use in treatment with benzol. A com¬ 
bustion method of analysiij has been devised that is adapted for determina¬ 
tion of benzol in benzpl-air mixtures. 
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Among the several factors that appear to be involved in determining 
limits of toxicity are duration of exposure to treatment, number of applica¬ 
tions, and presence of visible moisture on the foliage. 

At atmospheric pressure, concentrations of benzol vapor in air greater 
than approximately 2.0 per cent by volume were injurious to tobacco seed¬ 
lings if the foliage was wet during the period of medication, and those 
greater than 3.0, caused injury, if there was no visible moisture on the leaves. 
Concentrations of benzol vapor in air of approximately 0.5 per cent by 
volume or greater were lethal to sporangia of the tobacco-downy-mildew 
fungus. Repeated exposure of infected seedlings to less than 0.5 per cent by 
volume of benzol inhibited sporulation. Lower concentrations of benzol 
vapor were required to cause injury at pressures less than atmospheric 
pressure. 

It is suggested that the mechanism of toxic action by benzol involves, first, 
absorption by the cell walls and then the dissolution of lipoidal materials in 
the plasma membrane with consequent adverse modification of permeability 
and correlated functions. 
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FREEZING INJURY TO CANNING PEAS 
J. C. Walker 

(Accepted for publication Sept. 30, 1938) 

Extensive acreagres of garden pea, Pisum sativum L., grown for canning 
in the upper Mississippi Valley, are often subject to freezing injury in 
April and May. Considerable damage occurred to the crop in May, 1930, 
and again in the same month in 1938. During the latter year the writer 
made certain observations and records of the morphological and physiologi¬ 
cal responses of the plant to freezing, which are presented in this paper. 

NATURE OF THE FREEZING DAMAGE 

Inasmuch as the greater portion of freezing damage is that that is 
sustained in the acreages grown for canning, the nature of the economic 
loss is discussed from that point of view. Since the crop is sown beginning 
in early April and continuing to mid-May, plants are exposed from mid- 
April on. By mid-May the earliest plantings are 6 inches or more in height. 
The most damaging frosts are those that occur at this time, since they 
usually follow a period of warm weather during which succulent growth has 
proceeded rapidly. Pea plants are seldom killed during such periods of 
freezing. If the temperature js low and uniform enough to kill all tops 
back to the surface of the soil, new growth usually will develop quite uni¬ 
formly from protected subterranean nodes. In such cases the damage con¬ 
sists chiefly of delay in maturity. Early frosts often cause such injury and 
are relatively harmless compared with late frosts. The latter usually con¬ 
sist of temperatures that are only 2 to 4 degrees below 0 C. for short 
periods. The damage to plants is then marked by the wide range of sever¬ 
ity between individuals, particularly in fields most advanced in growth. 
The spread in maturity in a single field is responsible for the greatest 
economic loss. 

Inasmuch as successful pea canning rests on the culture of varieties that 
normally produce several pods at the prime canning stage within one or 
two days of each other, any environal factor, such as freezing injury, which 
upsets this compactness of maturity, is a seriously damaging one. This 
can be illustrated best by referring to figure 1 A. The two plants are 
representative ones from a field of early-pianled Alaska peas, subjected to 
th 0 frosts that occurred in mid<-May, 1988. Bmoe the details of disturbed 
morphology will be discussed later, it is sufficient to point out here certain 
points with regard to maturity. The i)i8nt at the left was only slightly 
damaged at the p^>int marked by the arrow, but growth was not impeded 
and the plant had developed 3 pods at the canning stage when the sample 
was taken 6 weeks later." The uninjured plants in the field were at essenti¬ 
ally the same stage. In this particular field more than 25 per cent of the 
plants were similar to the one at the right, which was injured with sufficient 
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Fig. 1. Freezing injury to canning peas as revealed 6 weeks after the damage. 
Plants from a field near Madison, Wisconsin, which was subjected to freezing on May 
11, 12, and 13, 1938. A. Alaska peas, which were about 6 inches above ground with the 
loaves at about the 9th node, unfolding at the time of the freeze. The growing point 
at this node was not killed in the plant at the left, although the leaflets were injured 
and malformed (arrow). In the plant at the right the leaflets also wore injured (see 
arrow) and the growing point w^ns killed. This resulted in new shoots from two lower 
nodes, one of which gained ascendency and produced pods. Note the characteristic 
tendency of this delayed shoot to become taller due to longer internodes. The unre¬ 
tarded plant has 3 pods at canning stage, while none have reached that point in the 
damaged plant. B. Plant of Perfection variety, which, having been planted later, had 
not grown so far as the Alaska plants in A at the time of the freeze. The growing 
point was killed at the 7th node and one new shoot developed at the 2nd node. (See 
enlargements of injured regions in Fig. 2.) In this and in the other flgures the smallest 
subdivisions in the scale are millimeters. 

severity at the point indicated by the arrow to kill the growing point. Stim¬ 
ulation of lower buds to growth and expansion resulted in the prompt de¬ 
velopment of a new main stem on which 3 pods also had developed at the 
time the samples were taken. Due to the delayed growth, however, the seeds 
in the pods of the badly injured pods were not sufficiently mature for tjan- 
ning. Such plants become a total loss because of the fact that the entire field 
must be harvested in one operation, and the time of cutting is dei > mined by 
the date at which a majority of the plants reach the canning stage. 

The second major source of damage due to freezing of peas is in con¬ 
nection with the seed production, especially of canning varieties. Althongh 
the disturbance in maturity is not important in this culture, insofar aA 
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yield is concerned, the irregularity in growth of plants seriously interferes 
with and often entirely prevents the important procedure of roguing, 
which consists of detection and elimination of off-type plants during the 
growing season. 


PLANT RESPONSE TO FREEZING INJURY 

The effects of freezing injury may be distinguished clearly a few days 
after the damage occurs. The most characteristic symptoms, however, are 
those that develop after a somewhat longer interval, since they result from 
abnormal growth of injured leaves and stems. These signs are particularly 
useful in distinguishing freezing injury from other maladies, as well as in 
estimating the extent of loss resulting from the former. 

The growing point of the main stem and the most recently formed leaves 
that commonly surround it contain the most susceptible tissue. When 
the growing tip is killed, the prompt physiological response of the plant is 
the stimulation of one or more dormant buds at the leaf axils along the main 
stem. The older nodes nearer the soil line usually respond but this is not 
always the case. One or more leading stems may thus develop, one of these 
often taking precedence (Fig. 1). When a single new stem gains ascend¬ 
ency it commonly overtakes the uninjured plant in length becaiLse of the ab¬ 
normal extension of internodes. Thus, as a field that has been frosted 


Pig. 2. A, Enlaigt*ineiit df Injured node in the plant at the left in figure 1, A. 
The leaf ya» injured m that only two malformed leaflets developed, while the stipules 
were ahnorimdly loa^ narrow. The growing point developed normally. B. The 
injured node in the ] lam Aown in figure 1, B. The growing point was killed and the 
stipules became malformed {-see arrow). The leaf at this node consisted of the first 
two leaflets that weio distorted, while the second pair never formed and the tendril was 
reduced in size. , 
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approaches the canning stage, the frozen plants can often be distinguished 
by the fact that they are taller and protrude above the others. This is 
shown best by comparison of the two plants in figure 1, A. It is this type 
of irregularity that interferes with ejffective roguing. 

The youngest leaf and its stipules continue to grow, though damaged. 
Certain of the features are shown in figure 2, which consists of enlarge¬ 
ments of the injured portions of two of the plants in ligure 1. The only 
evidence of frost damage to the plant at the left in figure 1, A, is the 



Fm 3 Leaf malformation following fieczjng injury. The injured wes at the 
, iinvft dfiveloDod under the same environment as the unin- 

loft are of «« same “ge and ha^e ir of lealWh is 

jured loaf at the ngM. Complete ^nng oi ^ 

common, while expanded abnormally, usually becoming more elon- 

Stt*^ .^Thtlo^rff a bilLd form, as in the upper leaf. 

Specimens collected 6 weeks after injury occurred 
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morphology of the injured leaf shown in more detail in figure 2, A. In this 
case the growing point of the stem was not killed and normal stem expan¬ 
sion occurred, but the embryonic leaf enclosing the meristematic tissue was 
injured. In figure 2, B, the remains of the killed meristem are indicated by 
the arrow. A study of the injured leaves in figure 2, A and B, and in 
figure 3 reveals the major effect of freezing on the embryonic organs. The 
stipules, besides being reduced in size, are abnormal in shape. They are 
usually relatively long and narrow, while the margins tend to be wavy and 
irregular in contour. The first pair of leafiets usually develops, while the 
second pair is almost always suppressed. The same tendency toward elon¬ 
gate expansion and irregular wavy margins as noted in the sepals prevails. 
The tendril is also suppressed or retarded in varying degrees. A less com¬ 
mon morphological response of leaflets and sepals is that shown in the upper 
leaf in figure 3. The leaflet or sepal becomes equally or unevenly divided 
and expands to form two distinct lobes. 

Equally characteristic is the response of leaves and sepals that are 
slightly older at the time of injury. The gross morphology is then not 



Pig. 4. Damage to leaflets that were approaching maximum size when the freez¬ 
ing occurred. Loc^zed injury occurs in elongate, intervcinal bands on the lower side, 
giving first the appearance of 4)a]e yellow enations and gradually becoming dark brown 
and somewhat gUstening. The leaflets at the right are only slightly affected, while the 
ones at the left show e^dremc injury. In the center leaf the necrotic tissue has dropped 
out from some spots, leaving a ragged appearance* Specimens collected 6 weeks after 
the injury occurred. 
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noticeably disturbed. The freezing damage affects bands of interveinal 
parenchymatous cells of leaf or sepal. These bands appear first on the 
lower side of the leaflets as slightly erumpent tissue somewhat yellower than 
the normal color. With age they become gradually more conspicuous because 
of the change from light yellow eventually to deep brown, while the surface 
assumes a glossy appearance. At this advanced statre the lesions might 
readily be confused with those of bacterial blight {Bacterium pisi Sackett) 
were it not for their regular form and location in the leaf lamina and the 
lack of translucency. The necrotic tissue seldom extends to the upper 
surface, but when it does it may eventually drop out leaving a ragged 
appearance, as in the leaflets shown in the center of figure 4. 

Stem cankers are commonly associated with frost injury. They occur 
particularly in the internode next below the injured leaf. The epidermal 
and cortical cells may be quite as sensitive as those of the last young leaf 
and certain of them are killed usually in a narrow band running parallel 
to the long axis of the internode. Since the remaining cells of this por¬ 
tion of the young stem are not affected, growth and expansion continues 
causing a rift in the superficial dead tissue, which has in the meantime 



Fig. 5. Stem cankers caused by freezing injury. Specimens collected 6 weeks 
after the injury occurred. A. The original elongate band of dark superficial tissue has 
been rifted by the increase of stem diameter following growth of the underlying unin- 
lured cells. B. The usual position of the stem canker is in the intemode just below the 
injured leaf. In this instance the menstcra and the last-formed very y* mg leaf (a) 
were killed along with the young intcrnode back to the next node (b). The sepals (c) 
were detached and moved back slightly when the photograph was made. They the 
first pair of leaflets (d) were far enough advanced to respond in the manner illustrated 
in figure 4. The second pair of leaflets was suppressed entirely and the tendril some¬ 
what malformed. The stem below the node was slightly injured and a canker formed. 
A bud at the base of the leaf escaped injury and expanded to form the new 
stem (e). 
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become dark colored. A stem canker extending nearly the full length of 
two internodes is shown in figure 5, A. 

The plant in figure 5, B, shows in one specimen many of the features 
of frost injury that have been discussed. It should be recalled that 
these symptoms are the ones that have accumulated over a period of six 
weeks following the injury. In this plant the growing point and the 
youngest leaf, which had just become differentiated, together with the 
young stem back to the next node were killed by the low temperature but 
remained attached during the following five weeks. A bud at this node 
escaped injury and its prompt growth continued, the original main stem 
forestalling stooling of the plant by growth of one or more buds near the 
soil line. The stipules at this node were only slightly affected, as shown by 
small dark bands. The leaf was injured moderately in that distinct frost 
bands developed in the first pair of leaflets, the buds of the second pair of 
leaflets were killed, and the tendril was retarded slightly. The stem tissue 
just below the node was injured and a characteristic canker formed at 
this point. 

DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 

The damage to canning peas caused by late spring frosts is often more 
serious than that of which the grower is aware. This is due to the fact that 
plants are seldom killed and they recover rapidly from the effects of the 
injury. The delayed maturity of a portion of the plants seriously reduces 
the yield of peas at the prime canning stage, and the unevenness of growth 
is a limiting factor in satisfactory seed production. The responses of buds, 
leaves, sepals, and stems to freezing injury are of interest on the one hand 
because they illustrate the varied reactions of the growing organs to this 
sudden differential damage to the cells and, on the other hand, because they 
furnish diagnostic symptoms of this non-parasitic trouble that become 
very useful in detecting and estimating frost damage and in distinguishing 
it from other maladies. 

Department op Plant Pathology, 

University op Wisconsin. 


STATUS OF INVESTIGATIONS OF TOBACCO DOWNY MILDEW 

Peedkeiok a. Wolp 
(Accepted for publication Sept. 6, 1938) 

In 1921 a disease of cultivated tobacco known as downy mildew made its 
first appearance in Florida. Little was learned about the disease at that 
time, as the disease disappeared following the immediate employment of 
drastic methods of eradication. Ten years later, however, it reappeared in 
the same region, and during the first season of its reappearance, it became 
widely distributed. In the years that have since elapsed, downy mildew has 
encroached upon nearly al! areas in the eastern United States devoted to the 
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culture of tobacco. Although published reports of investigations of this 
disease are in accord in certain features, they are strikingly at variance in 
others, especially as regards the significance and application of the acquired 
knowledge to its control. Needless to say, much remains wholly unknown. 
It is the present purpose, therefore, to indicate from the experiences of the 
past 8 years the present status of our knowledge of essential features of the 
downy mildew of tobacco and of its causal organism. 

ORIGIN OF THE PATHOGEN 

There are no morphological features by which to distinguish between col¬ 
lections of the downy-mildew fungus, Peronospora tdbacina Adam, whether 
from Australia or from the southeastern United States, when the sporangial 
and the oogonial stages of each are compared. The organism is definitely 
known to have been present in Australia as long ago as 1890, and doubtless 
it occurred there years earlier (1). From all available evidence there 
appears no reason to doubt that it is endemic to Australia. Some also enter¬ 
tain the opinion that it is native to North America. Reasons for this opinion 
are marshalled in the statements that follow. Foremost among them is the 
fact that Farlow (9), in 1885, collected a downy mildew on Nicotiana glauca 
near San Diego, California, which he identified as Peronospora hyoscyami 
de Bary, an organism first described in Europe (3) in 1863, on the related 
species Hyos(\ i vtus niger. Our examination of Farlow's specimens shows 
that specific identification is uncertain because oospores are lacking. Appar¬ 
ently, the oospores of P. hyoscyami were first described in 1926, and have been 
shown to differ in size from those of P. taibacina (18). Moreover, Angell and 
Hill (1), and Wolf et al. (17) failed to secure infection of seedlings of H. 
niger grown among tobacco seedlings that became infected. Failure of 
Jlyoscyamus niger to become infected by the tobacco pathogen leaves little 
likelihood that the organism collected by Farlow is P. hyoscyami. 

The problem of identity of Farlow^s collections and of endemism of 
Peronospora tabacina in North America is further complicated by the fact 
that Spegazzini (16), in 1891, described P. nicotianae on Nicotiana longiflora 
in Argentina. P. tabacina has been shown to be capable of infecting N. longi¬ 
flora (1). Comparison of P. nicotianae from Argentina with P. tabacina 
from the southeastern United States shows that there are very obvious differ¬ 
ences of specific rank, the former belonging in the section Calothecae and the 
l itter, in Leiothecae (6,18). 

An additional complication arises from the fact that specimens of downy 
mildew on cultivated tobacco seedlings, collected in Texas in 1906 and on 
Nicotiana bigelovii in Nevada in 1914, have both been identified as Perono¬ 
spora hyoscyami. Both collections consist of the sporangial sti*^>e of some 
species of Peronospora and neither can with certainty be specifically iden¬ 
tified. There appears no reason for regarding them as P. hyoscyami, but it 
remains impossible to determine whether they are P. nicotianae, P. tabaeim, 
or a third as yet undescribed species. Conclusive proof, therefore, of whether 
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the tobacco-downy-mildew pathogen migrated from the western to the south¬ 
eastern United States may never be forthcoming. The collection of oosporic 
material on Nicotiana in the West is highly desirable, and might furnish evi¬ 
dence that would contribute to a solution of the problem of endemism of 
P. tdbacina in North America. 

SOURCES OF INOCULUM 

At first, the impression was widely current, not only among growers but 
even among investigators, that the initiation of tobacco downy mildew and 
the spread of the disease are and must remain shrouded in mystery. It has 
been well established, however, from studies on the life history of the pathogen 
that it possesses 2 stages, an oosporic stage, by means of which the organism 
survives from one season to the next, and a sporangial stage, by means of 
which it is disseminated. Oospores constitute the source of inoculum for 
primary infections, and sporangia that for secondary infections (7, 18). 
Primary infections are further characterized (a) by their occurrence on 
sites occupied the preceding year by diseased seed beds; (b) by the appear¬ 
ance of the disease (production of sporangia) 9 to 17 days prior to sporulation 
in any near-by bed on a new site; and (c) by the occurrence in old-bed sites 
of a single infected seedling or, at most, a few groups of 3 to 4 diseased 
seedlings. Primary infections do not occur in all seed beds sown on old sites. 
Secondary infections are first apparent within 9 to 17 days after sporulation 
on primarily infected seedlings. The interval may be longer toward the 
southern part of the range. Secondary infections are first apparent in any 
locality in primarily infected beds on seedlings that did not exhibit primary 
infection. Subsequently, secondary infection may appear at approximately 
the same date either in new beds located near primarily infected old ones or 
in old beds that escaped primary infection. 

The earliest outbreaks of tobacco downy mildew in every locality, once 
the disease has appeared in that area, have without exception taken place in 
beds on old sites. Some maintain that outbreaks occur as early in beds on 
new sites as in those on old sites. Those who hold to this opinion have failed 
to notice primary infections and have seen only secondary ones. That pri¬ 
mary infections may occur in old bed sites is substantiated by our observations 
for 7 seasons, by the occurrence of oospores iiuthe life cycle of the tobacco 
pathogen, and by analogy with the known function of oospores in the cycle 
of development of other downy mildews. 

^ DISSEMINATIOK m INOCULUM 

fipecies ot fPeronos^^a are adapted to a terrestrial habitat, for, unlike 
cJoseiy related genera, they lack motile zoospores and their sporangia func¬ 
tion as coni^ia. ^or these reasons, as might be anticipated, the dissemina¬ 
tion <tf the tokdceo^pathogen is accomplished mainly by wind-borne sporangia. 
Man is a vector ojeecondary importance. It has been demonstrated by means 
of spore traps (7,17J tlat sporangia may he ^jransported by currents of air 
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for distances of several miles. It seems reasonable, therefore, to assume that 
air-borne sporangia served to spread the fungus throughout Florida and 
Georgia in 1931, and thence, in turn, into South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and Virginia. Thereafter, the pathogen was more widely distributed within 
each of these States and extended its range into Tennessee, afterwards into 
Kentucky, and then into southern Ohio and Indiana. In 1938 it probably 
was disseminated by air currents from the region north of the Ohio River 
into Ontario, Canada. In another direction, meanwhile, it spread northward 
from Virginia into Maryland and Pennsylvania, and then, in 1937, from the 
latter State into Connecticut and Massachusetts. Indirect evidence of air¬ 
borne inoculum is provided both by the pattern and rate of its spread during 
the development of an epiphytotic? in any locality. Other indirect evidence 
comes from analogy with other species of downy mildew, as for example, 
Peronoapora destructor (Berk.) Caspary on onion (13). Many sporangia of 
this organism, entrapped to a height of 1500 feet over diseased onion fields, 
were found capable of germination. 

SPORANGIA 

Two observations have been made regarding the sporangia of the tobacco 
pathogen whose significance is quite generally unappreciated. First, they 
are produced in countless numbers during any favorable period of a few 
days durat:^ i, ind second, the sporangial cycle is repeated in from 4 to 7 days. 
In consequ'^nce, a primarily infected bed can, within 3 weeks, provide suffi¬ 
cient inoculum to initiate an outbreak involving all seed beds in an area com¬ 
prising several hundred sqnare miles. 

Sporangial formation occurs at daybreak (17), but the proximate stimuli 
that cause their production at this time of day remain unknown. 

OOSPORES 

Certain species of downy mildews are not known to possess an oosporic 
stage. In the case of the tobacco pathogen, however, oospores have been 
noted in necrotic leaves during each of 7 seasons. Since they have been col¬ 
lected in Connecticut, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia, they may be presumed to occur wherever the pathogen exists. 
Essentially nothing, however, has been learned regarding the influence of 
temperature, moisture, and age of lesions on oospore formation, nor of the 
length of time required for oospores to develop. Aside from the existence 
in dissected materials of oogonia to which antheridia were applied, little is 
known about the origin of oospores. The cytological phenomena attendant 
upon fertilization, nuclear fusion, and reductional division are wholly un¬ 
known. Germination of oospores has been observed only a few times in hun¬ 
dreds of trials (18). At present the oospores must be regarded 
refractory to genftination. Once a technique has been developed whereby 
they can be made to germinate at will, penetration of leaf tissues by the germ 
tubes and other stages of infection can then be observed. To date, these 
thing: have not been accomplished. 
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RELATION OF WEATHER TO THE DISEASE 

Early observations that have subsequently been substantiated indicate 
that the destructiveness of tobacco downy mildew is conditioned by tempera¬ 
ture and moisture conditions (8). The erratic seasonal behavior of this dis¬ 
ease in date of the first outbreak, rate of spread, amount of damage occasioned, 
rate of recovery of infected seedlings, reinfection of seedlings in the beds or 
of plants in the field are correlated with weather conditions. Evidence is 
Jacking to show that the pathogen varies in aggressiveness. Variation in the 
fungus, therefore, can not be used to account for differences in destructiveness 
from year to year, and the disease does not appear to be more benign than 
formerly. There is no reason to believe that the fungus will again disappear, 
for it has recurred during each of 8 years. It has not relinquished any 
invaded territory during this period. The amount of loss that it may cause 
is wholly unpredictable, since it is governed by weather. 

Experimentation on relation of weather to tobacco downy mildew has been 
of two kinds, one performed by use of apparatus for making and controlling 
temperature and moisture conditions (2, 4, 10), and the other by measuring 
conditions occurring in seed beds (8). Neither kind measured the conditions 
existing immediately at the leaf surface or inside the leaves, where the patho¬ 
gen functions; hence, neither delimits precisely the effective range in limits 
of temperature and humidity factors. If the data from both kinds of experi¬ 
mentation are interpreted with this in mind they still remain valuable in 
understanding the course of the disease. 

RESISTANCE TO THE ORGANISM 

In some seasons seedlings that have survived an attack may not again 
become diseased, a fact that has been interpreted as showing that a degree of 
immunity is acquired as a result of the disease. In other seasons the seed¬ 
lings, while still in the seed bed, may have one or more recurrences of the 
disease, or it may recur soon after they have been transplanted. Recurrence 
of downy mildew appears to be causally correlated with weather factors, but 
other as yet unknown conditions may be primary causes. It is indicated that 
one might profitably employ this tobacco disease in researches on immunity 
in plants. 

CONTROL OP THE D]f$BASE 

To all who have devoted themselves to investigations of tobacco downy 
mildew, it is quite apparent‘that its control constitutes a perennial problem. 
Three gene^l tyf^es of control measures have, to date, been given considera¬ 
tion. They #e; (a) planting a seed bed-areas in excess of normal require- 
ments in the hope that a sufficient number of seedlings will survive to permit 
theplantii^ of crop; (b) spraying with fungicides (5, 10), of which 
copphr oxide^oif ifeords a degree of protection; and (c) fumigation with vola¬ 
tile compounds, af which benzd has been given most consideration (11, 12, 
14,15,19). 
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Experience has shown that in most seasons enough seedlings survive 
attack in the beds to permit the planting of the desired acreage, when 2 or 
more times the normal seed-bed area is sown. This practice, however, does 
not always provide sufficient seedlings in all localities. 

The nature of the disease is such that one would not expect to secure satis¬ 
factory control by means of dusts or sprays. Some degree of control, how¬ 
ever, has been secured when the weather is unfavorable for a serious outbreak. 
The results of experiments in areas where spraying has been attempted do 
not indicate that sprays can be relied upon to give adequate protection. 

The employment of gaseous fungicides to control tobacco downy mildew 
is indicated by the nature of the disease. Benzol has been successfully used 
for this purpose, first in Australia, then in the United States. Excellent 
control also has followed the use of other related volatile substances, such as 
monochlorobenzene and paradichlorobenzene. Further experimentation 
should involve these and other related compounds. 

Recent studies with benzol involve the volume-percentage vapor concen¬ 
trations necessary for fungistatic and fungicidal action, and the influence of 
the various modifying factoi*s upon vapor concentration (14, 19). Since 
benzol vapor acts by virtue of its being dissolved in water, it becomes highly 
desirable comprehensively to investigate such matters as efficient and eco¬ 
nomical methods of applying benzol, times of application, and minimal dura¬ 
tion of the 'ods of exposure for fungistatic and fungicidal action. 

SUMMARY 

Consideration is given to the status of our knowledge regarding endemism 
of Fersonospora tahaciva, sources of inoculum, dissemination of sporangia, 
and the relation of weather to the disease. The lack of essential information 
regarding the oospore stage and regarding possible resistance of recovered 
seedlings is indicated. Although the use of benzol provides a means of con¬ 
trol of tobacco downy mildew, fundamental problems relative to its use remain 
unsolved. 

Duke University, 

Duku vm, N. C. 
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A SIMPLE METHOD OP MEASURING THE INTERPACIAL 
FRICTION OF DUSTED SEEDS^ 

E. F. Suit and J. G. Horsfall 
(Accepted for publication feept. 9, 1938) 

INTRODUCTION 

The use of chemical dusts for the protection of seeds against decay and 
seedling diseases is an established practice. The addition of the chemical 
dusts to the seed, however, has usually altered the interfacial friction of the 
seed. No adequate method of measuring this friction has been devised. 
Published results deal with the rate of movement of dusted seeds through the 
planter—^not with the friction developed. Arnold and Horsfall,® Koehler 
and Shawl,® Leukel,* and Pearson,® have studied the effect of various chemi¬ 
cal dusts on the flow of seeds through various types of planting machinery. 
The rate of flow varies, of course, with the friction, but differences observed 
are clearly not of the same order of magnitude as those that can be felt when 
the planter is operated by hand. Present methods have other objections, 

1 Approved by thejlirector of the New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 
lor publication as Journal Paper No. 286, Augiiat 2, 1938. Part of a Eesearch Project 
conducted in cooperation with the Crop ProtecfiojK Institute. 

2 Arnold, Eifrl L. and James 0. Horsfall. Use of graphite to prevent clogging of 
drills when sowing dusted pea seed. N. Y. State Agr. Ej^. Stat. Bull. 660. 1936. 

3 Koehler, B. and E. I. Shawl. The effect of some seed treatments on the wear and 
accuracy of drop of the com planter. Agr. Engineering 9: 45-46. 1928. 

^Leokel, E. W. Eelgtion of dust fungicides to flow of small grains through drills 
and to drill injury. U. fl. Dept. Agr. Oirc. 119. 1930. 

6 Pearson, O. H, ThC effect of various dusts upon the rate of seeding of various vege¬ 
table seeds. Proc. Am.Boc. Hort. Sci. 34: 559-561. 1937. 
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as well, (a) A large amount of seed is required; (b) considerable equip¬ 
ment and space are necessary; (c) time required to make one determination 
is too long. Frequently, the question arises as to whether one chemical dust 
will increase the interfacial friction of dusted seed more than another. If 
so, how much difference is present ? Is one grade of graphite more eflScient 
in reducing interfacial friction than another ? Do other suggested lubricants 
act as eflSciently as graphite? What is the effect on interfacial friction of 
materials used as fillers in different chemical dusts? 

To answer these questions easi]}^ rapidly, and accurately, a new method 
of measuring the interfacial friction of dusted seed has been developed. This 
method requires only a small amount of such seed. The necessary equipment 
usually is found in any laboratory.' 

THE METHOD 

The equipment includes a 300 cc. tall beaker, a plunger of one-half inch 
wooden dowelling about 12 to 15 inches long with a suitable marker attached 
3 inches from one end (a beaker brush with a plain wooden handle i in. 
diameter is satisfactory), and a spring type platform household scales that 
reads up to 24 pounds, SufScient dusted or nondusted seed is added to fill 
the beaker to the bottom of the lip. This gives a column of seed 2i in. in 
diameter and 1 in. deep. For peas and wheat, 250 g. are required, while for 
beets only ^ uve necessary. The beaker of seeds is placed on the scales 
and the indicator needle adjusted to zero. The plunger is pushed into the 
seed at a constant rate to a depth of 3 in., and the greatest deflection of the 
indicator needle is recorded by an assistant. The figure recorded is the 
pounds^ pressure required to thrust the plunger into the seed to a depth of 
3 in. The sample of seed is loosened and rearranged between each trial by 
inverting the leaker in the hand. When the method was first used, each test 
comprised 50 trials. However, an analysis of the number of trials required 
for the least probable error indicated that 30 trials were as satisfactory as 
50. Consequently, in subsequent tests, only 30 trials were used to give an 
average measurement of the interfacial friction. A statistical analysis has 
indicated that a difference of 1 lb. between any 2 tests is significant. 

RESULTS 

The data accumulated over a period of nine months by using the above 
method are presented in table 1. 

With regard to peas, non-dusted large wrinkled seed (Wilt Resistant 
Perfection) showed more interfacial friction than non-dusted small wrinkled 
seed (Wisconsin Early Sweet). The interfacial friction of a non-dusted 
small wrinkled seed was about the same as that of small smooth seed 
(Alaska). The addition at equal dosages of red copper oxide, 2% etliyl 
mercury chloride and ethyl mercury phosphate to pea seed resulted in a 
marked increase in the interfacial friction. When ethyl mercury phosphate 
was used on Wilt Resistant Perfection seed, an increase in dosage resulted 
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‘ Dosage of lubricant is one-half that of the chemical dust. 

• Pounds pressure required to push plunger 3 inches into seed. 
Average of at least 30 trials. 
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in an increased interfacial friction. Flake graphite (table 1, No. 1 and 3) of 
325-mesh size was more eflBcient in reducing the interfacial friction of dusted 
seed than amorphous graphite (table 1, No. 2, 4 and 5) of equal particle size. 
.Whiting, which was proposed by a manufacturer as a lubricant, did not 
reduce the interfacial friction of dusted seed. An increase in the moisture 
content of pea seed increased the interfacial friction of dusted and nondusted 
seed. It also increased interfacial friction of dusted seed to a greater degree 
when a lubricant was not used than when it was (Wilt Eesistant Perfection). 
These results are in agreement with those reported by other workers.® 

In the case of wheat, the addition of copper carbonate showed a greater 
increase in interfacial friction than the addition of red copper oxide at equal 
dosage. The addition of graphite to the red copper oxide-dusted wheat 
reduced tlie interfacial friction materially. Arnold and HorsfalF have ob¬ 
tained similar results, while Leukel® also has shown that copper carbonate 
increases the interfacial friction of wheat seed. Friction was increased about 
30 per cent, even with the low dosage of ethyl mercury phosphate recom¬ 
mended for wheat. 

Beet seed has shown an increase in the interfacial friction from the addi¬ 
tion of such dusts as red copper oxide, Semesan and zinc oxide. The addition 
of graphite to the red copper oxide-dusted seed gave a slight reduction in the 
interfacial fiKtion. Pearson® has indicated that red copper oxide-dusted 
beet seed • la slight acceleration in the seeding rate, while that dusted 
with zinc oyide showed a decrease in the seeding rate. 

DISCUSSION 

This method of measuring the interfacial friction gave results in essential 
agreement with those published. It is probable that the results obtained 
with it will indicate what will happen when such seed is used in planting 
machinery. Occasionally, red copper oxide-dusted pea seed have given read¬ 
ings beyond the limit of the scales. It is these odd cases, when the seeds 
become interlocked and require considerable pressure to force them past each 
other, that cause the breaking of the internal force-feed drill cups as reported 
by Arnold ami Horsfall.^® These occasional cases of extraordinary friction 
are not measurable by rate-of-seeding tests. Thus, when any seed is tested 
by this method and shows an occasional high reading, trouble may be expected 
to develop in the drill. If, however, the interfacial friction is higher than 
normal and no large variations are observed, it can be expected that the seed¬ 
ing rate will be reduced without undue trouble with the machinery. As 
indicated in table 1, certain materials used as fillers in the different chefhical 
dusts, such as talc, will, themselves, be responsible for an increase in the inter¬ 
facial friction of the dusted seed. 

See footnotes 2 and 5. 

7 See footnote 2. •• 

« See footnote 4. 

» See footnote 5. 

See footnote 2. 
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SUMMARY 

A simple method of measuring the interfaeial friction of dusted seeds is 
described. A plunger is thrust into a beaker full of seeds sitting on a spring 
platform scales. The interfacial friction is measured in pounds by the indi¬ 
cator needle on the scales. 

Besults are given that indicate the reliability of this method, in that the 
results are in agreement with what is observed in the field and with results 
reported by other workers. 

Division op Plant Pathology, 

New York State Agricultural Experiment Station, 

Geneva, New York. 

PATHOGENIC RACES OP ACTINOIIYCES SCABIES IN 
RELATION TO SCAB RESISTANCE^ 

J. G. Leach, Phares Decker, and 
Hannah Becker 
(Accepted for publication Sept. 12, 1938) 

Commou scab of potatoes, caused by Actinomyces scabies (Thax.) 
Giissow, is probably the most important limiting factor in the production 
of high-quality potatoes, and it also is one of the most difficult potato dis¬ 
eases to control. For this reason the development of scab-resistant varieties 
is one of the primary goals in most potato-breeding programs. In recent 
years several varieties or selections have been reported as having a rela¬ 
tively high degree of resistance to scab, and many of them are being used in 
breeding with the view of combining scab resistance with other desirable 
characters. 

Stevenson and Clark (3) in 1934 described a seedling, U.S.D.A. 
44537, which was resistant in comparative tests in Maine, but, when tested 
in Minnesota, was relatively susceptible (1). Similarly, the Minnesota 
seedling 5-10-1, reported as resistant in a 5-year comparative test in Minne¬ 
sota (1), was susceptible when grown in certain other localities. This 
variation in resistance was noted by Darling (I}, who suggested that ‘^It is 
possible that this may be due to different physiologic forms of Actinomyces 
scabies,^^ Evidence proving the correctness of this suggestion has been 
obtained and is reported here. 

In 1935, in a trial plot at Duluth, Minnesota, several tubers of the seed¬ 
ling 5-10-1 were found affected with a few lesions of scab of a severe pitted 
type. Infection of this severe type had not been observed previously on this 
selection, whidi had been tested for 5 years on heavily infested peat soil at 
Coon Creek, near St. Paul, Minnesota. The pathogen was isolated from the 
severe lesions and from similar lesions on Irish Cobbler tubers grown on 
the peat-soil at Coon Creek. The cultures of the two isolates were similar 

1 Paper No. 1640 of tho Scientific Journal Series, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 
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Fig. 1. Eepresentative tubers of seedling 5-10-1 grown in soil infested with two 
different races of the scab pathogen. A. Bace No. 1. B. Race No. 2. 


but not identical when grown on several different media, but, when used 
for inoculating the selection 5-10-1, they were found to differ strikingly 
in pathogenicity, as shown in figure 1. The inoculations were made in the 
greenhouse in the winter of 1935-36. 

In order to compare further the differences in pathogenicity of these 
isolates, the' vere tested again in 1936—37 on the following differential 
hosts: (a) Warba, a very susceptible variety; (b) Jubel, a German scab- 
resistant variety; (q) Minnesota seedling 5-10-1; (d) U.S.D.A. seedling 
44537; (e) Ackersegen, a German scab-resistant variety, and (g) Arnica, 
a German scab-resistant variety. The tests were made in the greenhouse 
in 12-inch pots of soil that had been steam-sterilized and tested for freedom 
from Actwo7)iyces. The inoculum was grown in quart fruit jars on a mix¬ 
ture of loam and peat. One quart of ''inoculated’' soil was added to each 
12-inch pot immediately before the tubers were planted. The seed tubers 
were disinfected in acid mercuric chloride solution just before planting. 
Each isolate and each differential host was used in duplicate with a non¬ 
in oculated ch( 'k, and the pots were randomized as to location on the green¬ 
house bench. The results of the test are illustrated in figure 2. It will be 
noted that Warba is very susceptible to both isolates, 100 per cent of the 
surface of the tubers being scabbed. U S D A. seedling 44537 is moder¬ 
ately susceptible to both strains. Arnica is slightly susceptible and reacts 
essentially the same to both isolates. Seedling 5-10-1, however, is highly 
resistant to isolate 2 and very susceptible to isolate 1. Jubel also* is a 
differential host, being moderately susceptible to isolate 1 but highly 
resistant to isolate 2. 

This experiment was repeated in 1937-38, except that only 4 of the dif¬ 
ferential hosts were used, namely, Warba, Jubel, 5-10-1, and Ackersegen. 
The results of the second test were the same as those obtained previoUBly 
and representative tubers are illustrated in figure 3. 
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Fio. 2. The reaction of 6 selections of potatoes to two races of the scab pathogen 
(1936-37), Upper row, Race No. 2. Lower row, race No. 1. A. Warba. B. Jubel. 
C. 5-10-1. D. U. S. 44537. E. Ackcrsegen. F. Arnica. 

These experiments, although not extensive, demonstrate conclusively 
that the two isolates are different pathogenic races of the scab pathogen. 
They also show that the difference in scab resistance observed in the seed¬ 
ling 5-10-1 in different localities is caused by the presence of different 


Fig. 8. The reaefiMi of ,4 selections of potatoes to two races of the scab pathogen 
(1937-38). Upper fOlUK Race No. 2. Lower row, Race No. 1. A. Warba. B. Jubel. 
C. 5-10-1. B. Aekerse|ei|r 
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pathogenic races. The susceptibility of U.S.D.A. seedling 44537 in Minne¬ 
sota and its resistance in Maine probably can be explained on the same ’b&sis, 
although this seedling was equally susceptible to both of the isolates studied. 
The significance of these facts in the problem of breeding for scab resistance 
is obvious. It will be necessary to test breeding stock and potential new 
varieties to many different races of the scab pathogen Whether this can 
be accomplished most practically through the inoculation of a single plot of 
ground with many isolates of the pathogen, or by cooperative tests on many 
plots of soil in various sections of the country remains to be determined. 
Both methods undoubtedly will be found useful. The program of breeding 
for disease resistance will be furthered by recognition of these facta. 

Previous workers, Waksman (4), Wollenweber (6), Millard and Burr 
(2), Wingerberg (5), have recognized numerous strains of Actinomyces, 
including those causing potato scab, but the strains have been distinguished 
largely on cultural characteristics. Millard and Burr described 11 isolates 
of Actinomyces, differing in cultural characters and type of lesions pro¬ 
duced, which they interpreted as 11 distinct species. They described sev¬ 
eral different types of scab lesions and concluded that the “type of scab is 
dependent on the infecting Actinomyces species. The variety of potato 
may modify but can not materially change this type.^^ On the basis of 
results presented here and on several years’ work with large numbers of 
potato seedlings, the latter statement appears not to be fully justified. The 
scab lesion is the result of a reaction between the pathogen and the host 
tissue and may be influenced as much by the host as by the pathogen. 
Furthermore, isolates of Actinomyces that are similar in cultural characters 
may be distinguished on the basis of pathogenicity or the type of lesions 
caused on the same variety, and are, therefore, properly designated as 
pathogenic races. 

The results presented here also have some significance in the study of 
the nature of scab resistance. Darling (1) made a comparative study 
of the resistance of 5-10-1 and a susceptible seedling, as observed on the 
peat soil at Coon Creek (race 2), and concluded that, “Insofar as the study 
of the nature of scab resistance has been carried the evidence points towards 
the structure of the lenticel as a determining character although other fac¬ 
tors may be involved. . . . The lenticels of the resistant seedling studied 
were much smaller than those of the susceptible seedling. Their cells were 
also smaller, more compact, and oblong.” 

The data presented here indicate that physiologic factors also are in¬ 
volved in resistance. The different reaction of the test varieties to th8 two 
races can be explained satisfactorily only in this way. However, it has 
been observed that the selection 5-10-1 usually has a much smadcr number 
of lesions than other varieties under comparable conditions, regardless of 
the races of scab" present. This is believed attributable to the morpho¬ 
logical resistance afforded by the smaller, more compact lenticels. 
type of resistance can be overcome to some extent by a very heavy artificial 
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inoculation of the soil, even with race 2 to which it is also physiologically 
resistant. This was demonstrated in an extensive experiment in the sum¬ 
mer of 1936, when the plants were grown in extremely heavily inoculated 
soil of two types in 12-inch pots set in the soil out of doors. The soil in the 
pots was kept relatively dry, and very heavy infection was obtained on 
5-10-1, as shown in figure 4. It will be noted that, although there are 
many lesions on the tubers grown in soil heavily inoculated with race 2, 
almost all of the lesions are of the shallow, resistant type. This experiment 
also confirmed the pathogenic difference of the two isolates, but it was not 
entirely conclusive in regard to other aspects because considerable scab 



Fig. 4. The reaction <|f selection 5-10-1 to very heavy inoculation with two races 
of the scab pathogen. A. Race No. 1. B. Race No. 2. Note the different types of 
lesions. 

developed in the checks grown in non inoculated, steam-sterilized soil. This 
contamination probably resulted from wind-blown soil or perhaps incom¬ 
plete sterilization, but it invalidated many of the conclusions that might 
have been drawn from the experiment. 

SUMMARY 

The occurrence of two pathogenic races of Actinomyces scabies in re¬ 
ported. The susceptibility of potato seedlings, previoi^ly reported as resis¬ 
tant, is explained on tlie basis of different pathogenic races of the pathogen. 
The significance of the recognition of pathogenic races in the problem of 
breeding for resi‘stanee and in the study of nature of resistance is discussed. 
Division of Flint Pathology ani> Botany 
X jNjvpi.sfTY Farm, Paul, Minn. 
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CHEVEON, A BARLEY VARIETY RESISTANT TO STEM RUST 
AND OTHER DISEASES 

B. G. Shands 
(Accepted for publication Sept. 12, 1938) 

Chevron, C.I. 1111,^ is a variety of Hordeum vulgarc pallidum,^ Seed 
vras obtained from the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and observations 
have been made on this variety for 5 years at Madison, Wisconsin. It is of 
the spring growth habit, has resistance to several diseases, and has other 
characters of value to the plant breeder. 

The barley accession records^ of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
show that a lot of barley seed, C.I. No. 1111, S.P.I. No. 38061, was presented 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture in J914 by Dr. Albert Volkart of the 
Swiss Seed Experiment Station at Zurich, Switzerland, through the U. S. 
Consul. This barley was an unimproved domestic variety obtained from 
Vorrenwald Bich, in Canton Lucerne, Switzerland, and was described as a 
“Four-lined spring barley.^' It was sown in bulk at Arlington Farm, Vir¬ 
ginia, in the autumn of 1914. In 1915, the seed was divided, one part being 
sent to St. Paul, Minnesota, 3nd the other to Chico, California. A selection 
from the part sent to Chico was named Chevron in 1918 and retained the 
number C.I. 1111. Peatland, C.I. 5267, originated as a selection made in 1916 
at the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station from the other part of the 
seed. 

The variety Chevron was among a small number sovm late in 1935 at 
Madison, Wisconsin, and at that time was first observed to possess resistance 
to stem rust {Puccinia graminis Pers.). Susceptible varieties had infections 
of 20 to 25 per cent, whereas Chevron and Peatland were rust-free. In 1937 
a severe natural epidemic of stem rust occurred in the barley nursery at 
Madison, Wisconsin. An average severity of 74.8 per cent infection was 
obtained for 75 varieties grovm in a plot of rod rows. Chevron was among 
these varieties and severity of infection ranged from a ‘trace to about 2 per 
cent with an average of 1 per cent. Uredia were very small and only a small 
number succeeded in breaking through the epidermis. The degree of resis¬ 
tance in Chevron appeared to be approximately the same as that in Peatland. 

Accession number of the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. , ^ 

2 Harlan, Harry V. The identification of varieties of barley. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 
622. (Fpofessional paper) 1918. 

8 Information on the history of Chevron was supplied by Dr. G. A. Wiebe of the Divi¬ 
sion of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. 8. Department of Agri¬ 
culture. 
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Progenies of 25 Chevron plants taken at random were grown in 10-foot rows. 
All of the progenies were uniformly resistant to stem rust and appeared 
similar in growth habits. Chevron was observed in the Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station plots at Ames, Iowa, and at Waseca, Minnesota, where severe 
epidemics of stem rust also occurred in 1937. At each of these places this 
variety was resistant to stem rust. 

Powers and Hines* reported that the stem-rust resistance of Peatland was 
inherited as a single dominant factor. Observations at Madison, Wisconsin, 
in 1937, with back crosses involving Chevron, indicated that rust resistance of 
this variety is inherited in a similar manner. In back crosses, where the 
susceptible recurring parents were Wisconsin Barbless (Pedigree 38), Velvet, 
and 2 smooth-awned hybrid selections, a total of 61 progenies from Fi plants 
were observed for stem rust reaction. The results are given in table 1. The 


TABLE 1 .—for goodness of fit to a theoretical 1:1 ratio for stem rust resistance 
of progenies from plants of hack crosses 


Back cross 

Hetero¬ 

zygous 

Homozygous 

susceptible 

X* 

P lies between 

H23 (Wis. Ped. 38 x Chevron) x 
Wis. Ped. 38 

12 

14 

.1538 

0.70 and 0.50 

H29 (Velvet x Chevron) x Velvet 

12 

6 

2.0000 

' .20 and .10 

H35 (X152 X Chevron) x X152 

’ 5 


.6922 

.50 and .30 

H37 (X169 X Chevron) x X169 

3 

' 1 

1.0000 

.50 and .30 

Total 

^2 ~ 

1 29 

^14^ 

^0 and .70 


values of P for the individual back crosses were satisfactory. TJje combined 
results from the 4 back crosses gave a total of 32 heterozygous and 29 homo¬ 
zygous susceptible progenies. A total value of 0.1475 with a P value 
between 0.80 and 0.70 was obtained for a theoretical 1:1 ratio. "In 3 crosses 
where Wisconsin Barbless (Pedigree 38), Velvet, and a smooth-awned hybrid 
selection were the female parents and Chevron the male parent, stem rust 
data were obtained on a total of 38 smooth-awned families. These families 
segregated as follows: 9 homozygous resistant, 23 heterozygous, and 6 homo¬ 
zygous susceptible. The test for goodness of fit of the total to a theoretical 
ratio of 1:2:1 gave a value of 2.1579 with a P value between 0.50 and 0.30. 
Further data were obtained in 1938 from a cross between Oderbrucker (Pedi¬ 
gree 5-1) and Chevron. The Fj population o^ 3S6 plants segregated into 275 
resistant and* 81 susceptible plate. This Segregation for stem rust fitted the 
3:1 ratio for a single factor, as judged by a X^ of 0.9588 with a P value 
between 0.50 and 0^80. 

Chevron has been tested, by the writer, along with other varieties, for its 
reaction to the scab fungus, Oibberella sauhinetii (Mont.) Sacc. In experi¬ 
ments conducted over a period of several years it has been consistent in its 
relatiyely high resistance to scab. The variety has a stiff straw about equal 
in stiffness to that of Peatland. Its heading date is medium late, approximat- 

* Powers, LeBoy and Lee Hines. Inheritance of reaction to stem rust and barbing 
of awns in barley crosses. Jour. Agr. Bes* fll. 8.] 46; 1121-1129. 1933. 
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ing that of Wisconsin Barbless (Pedigree 38). The size of kernel in normal 
years is somewhat smaller than those of the common commercially grown 
varieties. The hull sticks tightly to the kernel. Results, although not con¬ 
clusive, indicate that this variety will not be a good yielder. Under heavy 
epidemic conditions of certain diseases. Chevron may yield more and have 
better quality than commercial varieties susceptible to these diseases. How¬ 
ever, in results obtained at the New York Experiment Station, at Ithaca,® its 
average yield in rod-row tests fell in the top third of barley varieties. 

Mains and Martini® reported Chevron susceptible to leaf rust and highly 
resistant to 3 physiologic races of mildew. Tidd^ reported that it was highly 
resistant to powdery mildew, physiologic races 6 and 7. Under field condi¬ 
tions at Madison, Wisconsin, Chevrpn has been susceptible to leaf rust, but 
it has been resistant to natural infections of mildew in the field, as well as in 
the greenhouse. 

In work not yet published, H. L. Shands has found Chevron moderately 
T'esistant to the forms of the stripe fungus, Helminthosporium gramineum 
Rabh., that he used in tests at Madison, Wisconsin. His experiments indicate 
that this variety is susceptible to the sporidium-forming smuts of barley. The 
reaction of Chevron to the floral-infecting loose smut has not yet been deter¬ 
mined. 

The known sources of resistance to stem rust in barley are very limited. 
In a prograni \ v barley improvement, it is advantageous for the plant breeder 
to have several sources of material for each of the desired characters. The 
program may be materially hastened and made less difficult if several com¬ 
binations of characters within each of the linkage groups are available. Since 
Chevron is resistant to several diseases and has other desirable qualities, it 
may be a useful parent in producing a barley adapted to conditions in the 
upper Mississippi valley region of the United States. 

Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, 

Bureau of Plant Industry, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

IN Cooperation with the University of Wisconsin, 

Madison, Wisconsin. 

0 Harlan, Harry V., P. Russell Cowan, and Lucille Beinbach. Yields of barley in the 
United States and Canada, 1927-31. U. S. Dept, of Agr. Tech. Bull. 446. 1935. 

6 Mains, E. B. and Mary L. Martini. Susceptibility of barley to leaf rust (Puccinia 
anomala) and to powdery mildew {Erysiphe graminis hordei), U. 8. Dept. Agr. Tech. 
Bull. 295. 1932. 

7 Tidd, J. 8. Studios concerning the reaction of barley to two undescribed physiologic 
races of barley mildew, Erysiphe graminis hordei Marsclial. Phytopath. 27: 51-68. 1937. 



PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL NOTES 


A Spore Isolator Combining Some of the Advantages of the La Bue and 
Keitt Methods, —For some time the writer has been using a device for obtain¬ 
ing single spore isolates that combines the advantages of the La Rue^ spore 
isolator and the Keitt^ “biscuit cutter.’^ As shown in figure 1, A, the 



Fig. 1. A. Diagraramatie sketch of the spore isolator comprising a brass ping, 
which takes the place of a microscope objective. To this is attached a platinum wire 
with a biscuit cutter on the lower end. B. Pushing the disc of agar through the 
top of the cutter. 

device is essentially a “biscuit cutter’’ mounted vertically in a threaded 
brass plug, screwed on the microscope in place of the oil-immersion objec¬ 
tive. In practice it has been found advisable to make the “cutter” about 
3/ 4 mm. in diameter or slightly less than the microscope field under the low 
power. The cutter can be centered in a few minutes by bending the wire 
so that it will mark off a circle concentric with .the low-power field of the 
microscope. Once it is centered, it will remain so almost indefinitely. The 
procedure used to obtain single-spore cultures with this device is as follows: 

1. Spore dilutions in sterile water arc streaked with a sterile wire loop 
across the surface of agar in a Petri disk* 

2. Aftei* the water has dried sufficiently for the spores to remain in place, 
a spore, sufficiently separated from other spores, is located. 

3. The revolving j:iose piece of the microscope is then turned so that the 
cutter (previoivily Gained) is swung into position over the spore. It is then 

iLa Bue, C. 1). tiolatiag Hiugle spores. Hot. Gaz. 70: 319-320. 1920. 

2 Keitt, G. W. technique for isolating single-spore strains of certain types 

of fungi. Phytopath. 6': 266-269. 1915. 
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moved downward until a circle is marked off in the agar around the spore, 
when it is raised and swung to one side. 

4. The position of a spore to be isolated now is noted, as well as that 
of any nearby spores (all in the same plane on the surface of the agar). 

5. When the operator is certain that only one spore lies within the circle 
and that there are no other spores too close for safety, the cutter is again 
swung into place and this time lowered sufficiently so that a column of agar 
fills the cutter, forming a tiny disc with the single spore resting on its 
surface. 

6. This agar disc within the cutter usually breaks off from the agar below 
when the cutter is raised. The breaking off of the agar disc can be assured 
by a slight horizontal movement of the Petri dish while the cutter is in the 
agar. 

7. The operator now has the single spore resting on the top of a disc of 
agar within the cutter, which has been raised above the Petri dish. He has 
made sure that there is only one spore on the disc, and at this point has only 
to transfer the disc to a Petri dish or test tube of a suitable medium to com¬ 
plete the isolation. It has been found convenient to do this by lowering the 
biscuit cutter into sterile agar, thus forcing the disc containing the spore out 
through the top of the cutter (Pig. 1, B). The disc can then easily be 
removed by a sterile microspatula after the cutter is again raised above the 
Petri dish. 

8. As a final step the cutter is fiamed to sterilize it for the next isolation. 
This is easily done without removing it from the nosepiece of the microscope. 

The device described above has distinct limitations and certain advan¬ 
tages that it may be well to outline briefiy. The principal disadvantage of 
the method as a whole, as with the La Rue and Keitt methods, lies in the fact 
that the spore to be isolated must be on jelled medium and separated from 
other spores by a distance approximating the diameter of a low-power field. 
For this reason the method is not at all adapted, for example, to the remov¬ 
ing of a sporidium from a promycelium, for which the Dickinson^ and 
Hanna^ techniques are so well suited. The advantages of the method lie in 
the fact tliat rapid isolations can be made with absolute, precision. The cut¬ 
ter is made to circumscribe the spore with the mechanical precision inherent 
to the La Rue method and yet is adapted to lifting out the agar disc some¬ 
what in the manner described by Sass,® so that the agar containing the spore 
can be cut off with no danger of the “spatula*’ touching the surrounding 
agar. As with the La Rue method, time is saved by the fact that it is not 
necessary to mark the place of the spore. 

The cost of the brass plug used to hold the “biscuit cutter” should not 

3 Dickinson, S. The technique of isolation in microbiology. Phytopath, 23: 357- 
367. 1933. 

4 Hanna, W. P... A simple apparatus for isolating single spores. Phvtopath 18 1 

1017-1021. 1928. ^ 

6 Bass, J. E. The cytological basis for homothallism and heterothallism in the 
Agaricacao. Amer. Jour. Bot. 16: 663-701. 1929, 
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exceed $3.50,® or might be even less if made from a discarded microscope 
objective. Extreme precision is not necessary in making the plug owing to 
the fact that the centering of the cutter is readily accomplished by bending 
the supporting wire after the device has been screwed into the microscope.— 
Edmund B. Lambert, Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, D. C. 

Water Damage to a Citrus Relative, Fortunella margarita. —Following 
the heavy rains of March, 1938, a severe cracking was noted in the rinds 
of kumquats, Fortunella margarita, a citrus relative growing at the Citrus 
Experiment Station. The cracks generally extended vertically from the 
stylar end to the calyx end of the fruit and in depth ultimately completely 
ruptured the rind to the pulp. Occasionally, the cracks extended in other 
directions (Fig. 1). 



Fig. 1. A. Water damage to frmts of Fortunella margarita. x j. B. Surface vieilv 
of initial stages of water damage showing microscopic cracks, x 40. 

As in the water-spot trouble of navel oranges the first evidence of injury 
was the presence of microscopic cracks or checks in the cuticle and under¬ 
lying cells of the rind. The injuries soon became covered by dark-colored 
fungi, mostly Cladosporium sp. Several cracked fruit dropped. 

The injuries were apparently attributable to the imbibitional and osmotic 
intake of rain W'ater, which caused the fruits to swell and eventually split. 
To determine the possible relation of water to the injury, 15 leafy twigs 
bearing a total of 119 sound kumquat fruit l were placed in a rain chamber 
for 68 hours. At the end of that period 85 of the 119 fruits, or 71.4 per 
cent, developed macroscopically visible i^i-acks of various stages of severity. 
The more advanced the stage of m^tarity, as judged by color, the more 
severe we^e the Captures. 

Kumquat fruits and Washington Navel oranges were collected on March 
31, 1938; placer ixi denble cellophane bags, and frozen at 0° F. The juices 
were then expressed by means of a hydraulic press employing a pressure 

6 To date, the onl^ eompany asked to hid on these plugs is the Spencer Lens Com¬ 
pany, who will furnish thenf iof $8.50 on individual order* or $1.40 each in lots of 25. 
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of 25,000 pounds per square inch. On the juices thus obtained were esti¬ 
mated total sugars after inversion and the depression in freezing point 
(Table 1). 

TABLE 1.— Estimated total sugars from fruit and rind, respectively, of Jcumquat 
and Washington Navel orange after inversion and the depression in the freezing point 


Juice pressed from fruit 
(after freezing) 

Fehling’s reduc- j 
tion after inver¬ 
sion (as per cent 
glucose) 

Freezing point de¬ 
pression (A° C.) 

1 

Osmotic values in 
^ atmospheres 

Whole kumquat fruit 

16.14 

3.04 

36.47 

Bind of kumquat fruit 

17.84 

2.9775 

35.72 

Whole Washington Navel fruit 

.1L72 

1.6026 

19.27 

Rind of Washington Navel fruit 

15.54 

2.725 i 

32.71 


Fruit collected May 5, 1938, was peeled to remove the flavedo, then 
frozen, and the juices recovered by hydraulic pressure. Analysis showed 
35 per cent more pectin in the kumqiiat sap than in that of Washington 
Navel. 

These factors explain in part the greater susceptibility of kumquats than 
Riverside Washington Navel oranges to water damage. Navels grown in 
the vicinity of Riverside are much less susceptible to water damage than 
those grown . eastern Los Angeles County. The possible causes of this 
greater resistance to water damage is suggested by the above comparison 
with kumquats. A (*omparison of Washington Navel oranges from several 
localities will be made during the coming navel season.—^L. J. Klotz, Citrus 
Experiment Station, Riverside, California. 

The Chilean Tomato, Lycopersicon chilense, as a Possible Source of 
Disease Besistance. —In past attempts to secure resistance to various dis¬ 
eases, no valid and distinct species appears to have been crossed with the 
cultivated tomato, Lycopersicon esculentum Mill., except the closely related 
Red Currant tomato, L, pimpinellifolmm Mill. Recently, a dried fruit of 
the desert-iultdbiting, perennial Chilean tomato, L. chilense Dun., was se¬ 
cured from sheet 5589 of the Gray Herbarium through the kindness of 
I. M. Johnston, who had collected it in the vicinity of Paposo, Chile, on 
December 8, 1925. The seeds in this fruit were about 12 years old, but one 
of them proved viable. The seedling grown from it showed the character¬ 
istics of the species. It had finely divided fern-like leaves (Fig. 1, A), 
and conspicuous stipules and floral bracts. It bore greenish, hairy fruits, 
that became creamy white and about 1 cm. in diameter when mature. 

Recently the Fi hybrid Lycopersicon esculentum x L. chile was pro¬ 
duced. The hybrid plants are extremely vigorous in growth. They have 
leaves (Fig. 1, B>that are intermediate in character between those of tiie 
two parent species, being more flnely cut than ordinary tomato foliage 
(Pig. 1, C), but less finely cut than the foliage of L, chilense (Fig 1, A). 
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Photofftaph hi/ J. A. CaiUle 

Fig. 1. Leaves of Lycopersicon chxlcnu (A), L, esculcnfum (0), and the Fi hybrid 
L, esculevtum X L. chxlense (B). Leaves comparable in age, and photographed at same 
scale. 

Stipules and floral bracts are conspicuous in the hybrid, as in L. chilense, 
although they are absent from L. csculentum. 

The species Lycopersicon chilense has been known to botanists for some 
87 years, but, apparently, has not been utilized by horticulturists in the 
past. The purpose of this note is to indicate its present availability. The 
writer \s interest in this species is concerned with the i)ossibiIity of securing 
some form of resistance to the mosaic disease of tomato that is caused by 
tobacco-mosaic virus. It is not yet known whether any useful sort of re¬ 
sistance to this disease can be derived from the hybrid, but an attempt will 
be made to secure additional generations for further studies.— Francis 0. 
Holmes, Department of Animal and Plant Pathology, The Rockefeller 
Institute for MedicAl Research, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Paradichlorbenzol, an Eradicant Fungicide,, Effective Against Downy 
Mildew of Tobacco. —^Potentialities of eradicant fungicides for increased 
use in plant-disease control have been pointed out by Keitt and associates.’• ^ 
The development 6f rapidly acting, gaseous eradicant fungicides as substi¬ 
tutes for relatively inefficient aqueous protectant fungicides has been de¬ 
veloped on a practical basis both in Australia and in the United States for 
the control of downy mildew of tobacco. A review of this work, to date, 

1 Keitt, G, W., nnd^. E. Wilson. A possible reorientation of aims and methods for 
apple scab control. (Abstract) Phytopath. 17: 45. 1927. 

2 Keitt, G. W., D. H, Palmiter. Potentialities of eradicant fungicides for com¬ 
bating apple scab and «ome other plant diseases. Jour. Agr. Res. fU. S.l 66: 397-437. 
1937. 
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is reported by McLean and co-workers.^ Vapors of other hydrocarbons have 
also been shown by Wolf, et to possess fungicidal properties. By 
cooperative experiments conducted by Mr. W. M. Luiin, Pee Dee Experi¬ 
ment Station, Florence, South Carolina, Mr. E. G. Moss, Oxford Experiment 
Station, Oxford, North Carolina, and the writers, at Chatham, Virginia, 
the eradicant fungicidal properties of gaseous paradichlorbenzol were 
demonstrated. 

The results of seed-bed experiments during the downy-mildew epidemic 
of 1938, have shown that the vapors of paradichlorbenzol possess fungi¬ 
static, fungicidal, and phylocidal properties, depending upon the methods 
of application and amounts used. Work of like nature has been reported by 
Clayton.^ Repeated nightly applications of 28 grams of crystalline para¬ 
dichlorbenzol were found to be fungistatically equivalent to 25 ml. of liquid 
benzol in seed beds 4 sq. yd. in area and covered with cotton sheeting having 
a warp and woof of 64 threads per inch and a weight of 1 pound per 2.68 
.^q yd. Repeated experiments, however, showed the necessity of placing 
the crystals of ])aradichlorbenzol above the plants on suitable netting evapo- 



Fig. 1. Tobacco seed beds showing technic of paradichlorbenzol fumigation hi the 
control of downy mildew. Seed bed covers were used only at night. Chatham, Va., 1938. 

^ McLean, Ruth, F. A. Wolf, F. R. Barkis, and P. M. Gross. Control of *lnwny mildew 
of tobacco by vapors of benzol and of other organic substances. Phytopath, 27: 982-991. 
1937. 

* Wolf, F. A., J. 4,. Pinckard, F. R. Barkis, Ruth McLean, and P. M. Gross. Field 
studies on concentration of benzol vapors as used to control downy mildew of tobacco 
Phytopath. 29: 103-120. 1939. 

5 Clayton, E. E. Paradichlorbenzene as a control for blue-mold disease of tobacco 
Science (n.8.) 88: 56. 1938. 
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Fig. 2. A. Fungicidal effect of 112 g. of paradichlorbenzol for one 12-liour period, 
using 18-inch square not evaporators. B. Phytocidal action of 453 g. of paradichlor¬ 
benzol using 4-sq.“yd. net evaporator on a 4-8q.-yd. seed bod. 



t'lG. 3. Section of 4*8q.-yd. tobacco seed bed, which received 225 g. of paradichlor¬ 
benzol distributed,on net above plants for a IS-hour period. The ‘^burned out*' lesions 
caused by the fungflcidal action of paradichlorbenzol upon Perono^pora tahacina Adam, 
are shown. 
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rators protected from the weat^jer (Pig. 1). The usual muslin sheeting as 
used on tobacco seed beds proved ineffective in retaining the heavy vapors 
and in preventing infection. 

Eradicant fungicidal vapor concentrations wete obtained in seed beds, 
4 sq. yd. in area, when 112 g. of crystalline paradichlorbenzol was spread 
on net evaporators 18 in. square and treated as mentioned above (Pig. 2), 
although only one treatment of 12 hours was given the seed bed in each of 
3 different experiments. By increasing the concentration of paradichlor¬ 
benzol to 225 g. spread over a net evaporator equal in area to the seed bed, 
phytocidal concentrations were approached. Pig. 3 shows the “burning 
out” effect of the vapor. In these experiments, the plants turned slightly 
yellow and doubtless suffered slight injury from the vapors, although they 
recovered after a few days. Grasses and weeds in the seed beds were 
seriously injured by the vapors. 

Phytocidal vapor concentrations were obtained in seed beds, 4 sq. yd. 
in area, after one treatment with 453 g. of paradichlorbenzol (Pig. 2). In 
this experiment a net evaporator equal in area to the seed bed was used, 
together with a gas-proof or water-proof cover. Maximum temperatures 
during all of the experiments were less than 75° P. 

In presenting these preliminary observations it is the writers’ intention 
to suggest t!.'* possibilities of quick-acting vapors in the development of 
eradicant fi’-'. i.’ides.— J. A. Pinckard, Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Tobacco Research Laboratory, Chatham, Va., and Ruth McLean, 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 



BOOK EEVIEW 


Martin, Joseph P. Sugar Cane Diseases in Hawaii, 295 p., 150 figs., with 13 colored 
plates. $8.50. Advertiser Publishing Company, Honolulu, Hawaii, U« S. A. 
1938. 

This work would seem to be another step forward in plant pathology, inasmuch as 
it is the product of increased specialization, which has led to more detailed knowledge. 
The author has specialized in the pathology of sugar cane throughout his whole career. 
His experience has not been confined to Hawaii, but has been gathered from extensive 
travels and conferences with the pathologists of other sugar-cane countries. Such travel 
and conference facilities are rarely afforded by usual research agencies and were chiefiy 
possible in this case because of the unusually alert direction of intelligent and progres¬ 
sive capital, as represented by the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association. 

The writer of this review, formerly engaged in sugar-cane pathology, can appreciate 
probably more than the casual reader the great amount of precise and informative sub¬ 
ject matter contained in this work. Martin has had personal contact with all of the 
sugar-cane diseases described, and in most cases has actively engaged in research upon 
them. The descriptions and research results are, therefore, presented with intimate 
knowledge of the subject matter. 

The work has a routine opening chapter on plant diseases in general, and a fine 
chapter on the value of plant quarantine for the exclusion of foreign sugar-cane dis¬ 
eases, particularly applicable to an island area such as the Hawaiian group. Descrip¬ 
tions, symptoms, extent of injuries, varietal resistance and susceptibility, causal agents, 
and control methods are presented in detail for diseases classified as to plant parts 
affected, such as leaf, stalk, and root diseases. 

The chapter of 14 pages on nutritional diseases of sugar cane is especially valuable 
inasmuch as it was the work of Martin himself that showed the distinctive symptoms of 
a number of such nutritional deficiencies. 

The chapter on the anatomy of the sugar-cane plant is also outstanding and well 
illustrated with diagrammatic drawings and photomicrographs. 

There are chapters on malgrowths, animal, chemical, and mechanical injuries and 
the effects of such natural elements as lightning, sunburn, and wind effects upon sugar 
cane. In these chapters in particular the value of an agricultural research institution 
specializing on a single crop is evidenced, since association with investigators in other 
sciences on the same crop has advanced the correlation of symptoms with causal agents 
other than microorganisms. 

One could be slightly critical of some of the type sizes and forms selected for such 
uses as chapter headings and certain divisions of the text. As an example, the type 
used in the table of contents is unnecessarily large, requiring 8 pages for presentation. 
The index, possibly more important to the reader, has an equally readable type and re¬ 
quires only 4J pages for presentation. There also seems to be an excessive use of 
parentheses as a substitute for ordinary punctuation. These ideas of the reviewer, how¬ 
ever, may bo hypercritical. 

The statement on page 2, ^ ^ . . recently several viruses have been shown by Stan¬ 
ley (145) to be caused by proteins” might possibly road, ”Several infectious viruses 
have been shown by Stanley to bo proteins, apparently of an autogenous nature. ’ ’ Such 
minor defects, if, indeed, they be defects, are infinitesimal as compared to the material 
value of the knowledge presented. 

The colored plates, which include examples of the most common nutritional- 
deficiency symptoms, add substantially to the value of the work. The 150 additional 
figures, all well presented, are highly informative and show mat detail. 

The price of the book may seem high unless ^e speeiauzed character of the work 
and the cost of the colored plates are consideiH. Detailed scientific knowledge is now 
being more widely appreciated as giving dire<.t financial returns, and on such a basis 
the book is many times more valuable than the selling price.— Atherton Lee, Director, 
Puerto Bico Experiment Station, IT. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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COLCHICINE IN THE PREVENTION, INHIBITION, AND 
DEATH OP PLANT TUMORS 

Nellie A. Brown 
(Accepted for publication October 31, 1938) 

The effect of colchicine on malignant tumors of animals has been tested 
by Dustin (1), Amorosa (2), and other pathologists who worked largely 
with mice tumors. When the experimental animals were injected with col¬ 
chicine they observed a collapse of cells and an inhibition of further tumor 
growth. In some experiments there was complete regression of tumors in 
2 to 8 weeks. 

Ldszl6 Havas (5) in his work with root tips and coleoptiles of wheat 
seedlings, in 1937, showed that colchicine produced a bulbous hypertrophy. 
The cytological examination of these swellings indicated that the mitotic 
figures closely resembled those found in the cells of the organs and tumors 
of animals treated with colchicine. This led him to test the effect of col¬ 
chicine on the growth of tumors in plants (4). He found that a 1 to 10,000 
aqueous solution introduced through a cut in the stems of tomato plants 
inhibited the growth of the tumors in plants inoculated with Bacterium 
tumefaciens. The inhibition was demonstrated in the reduction in size and 
number of ' i growths over the controls. From his experiments he sug¬ 
gested tha+ colchicine inhibited the growth of plant tumors through the 
alteration of plant hormones. 

According to his published report, Havas used only tomato plants for 
his tests on inhibition of tumorous growth with colchicine. The writer has 
attempted with a number of plant species not only to inhibit tumorous 
growths by means of colchicine but to prevent their formation and also to 
kill tumors already formed. 

The Bacterium tumefaciens cultures used in the production of the plant 
galls were of the same strain that had been sent by the writer to Dr. Havas 
to use in his work. It is a very virulent strain and with it tumors were 
produced in 100 per cent of the plants not treated with colchicine (controls). 

Tests were made with colchicine on 8 species of plants including Chrysan¬ 
themum frutescens L. (Paris daisy), Tagefes patula (French marigold), 
MirdbUis jala/pa L. (four-o’clock), Bryophyllum pinnatum Eurz, Kala/nt^oe 
daigremontiana, Nicotiana glauca Graham (wild tobacco), Phaseolus vulgaris 
L. (beaa), md Lycopersicum esculentum MiU. (tomato). 

I. EXPERIMENTS TO PREVENT THE FORMATION OP PLANT TUMORS 

A. By injecting inoculated plants with colchicine. 

B. By inserting a lip of the basal stem in a solution of colchicine for 

several hours before inoculating with Bacterium tumefaciens. “ 

C. By smearing with colchicine the area inoculated with (1) Bacterium 

tumefaciens or (2) indoleacetic acid in lanolin. 
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A. By Injecting the Inoculated Plants with Colchicine, Young stems 
of Paris daisy, marigold, kidney bean, tomato, and Kalanchoe plants were 
inoculated with the crown-gall organism. Bacterium tumefaciens, immedi¬ 
ately after which a 2 per cent solution of colchicine was injected hypo¬ 
dermically 1 to 1.5 cm, below the point of inoculation and in the region of 
the vessels occurring in a line with those receiving the infectious organism. 
The amount of solution injected was 0.2 to 0.5 cc. Usually, not all the solu¬ 
tion injected was retained by the plant. 

The appearance of the gall in the injected stems was delayed for several 
weeks after that of the controls, but in the majority of cases an overgrowth 
appeared that grew slowly but never reached the size of the controls. In a 
total of 61 plants inoculated and then injected with colchicine, tumors were 
prevented from forming in only 9 plants. This number included 2 daisy 
plants out of 15 treated, 4 marigolds out of 18, 1 tomato plant out of 14, 2 
bean plants out of 7, and 0 Kalanchoe of the 7 plants treated. The controls, 
inoculated, but not injected with colchicine produced galls in all cases. The 
colchicine had a dwarfing effect on both the marigold and tomato plants, the 
topmost leaves of which became wrinkled and looked like those on plants 
affected with mosaic. In 3 weeks, however, most of the tomato plants out¬ 
grew this condition; but all, except a few of the marigolds, retained a stunted 
appearance. Injected colchicine, although somewhat inhibiting gall devel¬ 
opment, did not prevent their formation except in the 9 instances mentioned. 

B. By Inserting a Lip of the Basal Stem in a Solution of Colchicine for 
Several Hours Before Inoculating. The method of treatment was as fol¬ 
lows : An upward cut was made at the base of the stem and the lip inserted 
into a vial containing colchicine in varying concentrations from 0.06 to 2 
per cent. After 4 or 5 hours, the vial was removed and the upper part of 
the stem was then inoculated with Bacterium tumefaciens. The plants 
treated in this manner were tomato, bean, Paris daisy, and Kalanchoe 
daigremontiana. 

In 4 hours the tomato plants, for example, took up from 1 to 2.5 cc. of 
the solution from the vials. The effect on the tomato plants was a mottling 
of the upper leaves and a withering of some. This effect was noticeable in 
2 to 5 days, depending on the concentration of the colchicine solution. There 
was no darkening of the stems. Within 6 w^eks the mottling had disap¬ 
peared and the 30 colchicine-treated plants were in a healthy condition. 
Their galls, however, were as large as thosfe of the controls, with the excep¬ 
tion that the treatnient with the 2 per cent solution of colchicine resulted in 
much smallej^ galls than those on the Controls. 

Within tin* very low concentrations, there was no delay in the gall forma¬ 
tion, but the 0 5, 1, and 2 per cent solutions delayed the appearance of the 
tumOjTS over4hat of the controls in tomato and bean plants, but, in the end, 
galls on ^ the plants treated. 

Burpee’s striifjfless bean plants, treated the same as the tomato stems, 
took up 1.7 to 3.4 cc. af the colchicine solution in 4 hours. The effect of the 
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colchicine was more marked on the bean than on the tomato plants, but the 
time of its appearance was almost the same. Most of the bean leaves became 
mottled, but there was little or no withering. Some of the leaves dropped 
off and a few of the stems at the point of introduction turned brown. Later, 
the plants recovered, grew well, and in a month small galls had developed 
on all the 24 treated, as well as on the control plants. Tn 2 months the plants 
treated with 0.06 and those treated with 0.12 per cent solution had galls 
averaging 2.5 cm. by 2 cm. These were larger than the controls, which aver¬ 
aged 2 cm. by 1 cm. Those in the 2 per cent solution were approximately 
0.5 cm. in diameter, much smaller than the control galls. 

When kidney-bean stems were cut at the base and the lip inserted in 0.5 
per cent solution of colchicine for 24 hours, the effect on the plant was rather 
severe. The amount of colchicine taken up in 24 hours was 0.8 to 1.7 cc. 
In 1 day a few spots showed on the upper leaves; in 6 days the upper leaves 
were brittle, spotted, and a few were dead. The tips of the stems were more 
or less stunted and did not shoot out like the controls. Later the plants 
branched and more or less recovered. In 2 months galls one-third the size 
of the controls had formed on 4 of the 6 treated plants. There was preven¬ 
tion of tumor formation in only 2 plants. 

Kalanchoe diagremontiana stems were treated in a similar manner with 
1 per cent coi. hicine for 5 hours in one test and for 24 hours in another, 
following ^the upper stems were inoculated with Bacterium tume- 
faciens. The stems took up from 1 to 2 cc. of the solution. Tumors formed 
on each of the 14 treated plants, and in 2 months they were as large as the 
controls. The plants stood up well under the shock of the colchicine. 

Plants of Paris daisy, given the same type of treatment, took up 0.5 to 0.8 
cc. of 0.5 per cent colchicine in 4 hours. In 1 month there was no indication 
of gall formation on the 5 plants thus treated, whereas the nontreated plants 
had galls L5 cm. in diameter. In a little over 2 months, 2 of the treated 
plants developed galls, although they were much smaller than those on the 
control plants. The remaining 3 treated plants continued free from tumor 
formation. 

Tests were made with tomato, bean, Kalanchoe, and daisy, in which the 
stems were inoculated before inserting the lip of the stem in colchicine. 
Tumor formation was not prevented by this method. 

As a result of the basal lip treatment, only 5 plants did not form turnons 
in a total of 84 trials. These included 3 daisy, one of which is shown in 
figure 2, C-Ca, and 2 bean plants. Throughout the experiment care was 
taken to inoculate the stem on the side of the slit portion of the stem. Fig¬ 
ure 2, D, shows the control gall of figure 2, C~Ca. 

C. By Smearing with Colchicine the Area Inoculated with {!) Bacterium 
tumefaciens or (5) Indoleacetic Acid in Lanolin. Young bean stems, inocu¬ 
lated at the side *with Bacterium tumefaciens and the inoculated area 
smeared over with 3 per cent colchicine in lanolin, produced galls in all 16 
plants treated. The tumors were delayed in appearing, but grew to more 
than i.alf the size of the controls. 
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Young bean stems were smeared at the side with 3 per cent indoleacetic 
acid in lanolin (3), followed by 3 per cent colchicine in lanolin over the same 
area. Small outgrowths developed in the seven plants treated, but they were 
smaller than the outgrowths produced by indoleacetic acid-lanolin smeared 
on bean stems as controls. 

Kidney bean stems were decapitated and smeared with a 3 per cent in¬ 
doleacetic acid-lanolin mixture followed by a 3 per cent colchicine-lanolin 
mixture. Of 17 bean plants treated, 12 developed galls that were smaller 
than the controls. 

Nineteen young tomato plants were smeared on the upper stems with 3 
per cent indoleacetic acid in lanolin; this area was then brushed with a 2 
per cent colchicine solution. In a month and a half the colchicine-treated 
plants had galls half the size of the indole controls. 

The upper stems of 12 young tomato plants were smeared with 3 per cent 
indoleacetic acid-lanolin mixture, then the area below was injected with 2 
per cent colchicine solution. In 1 month nodulated galls formed on all the 
colchicine-treated plants. They grew slowly and in 3 months had reached 
the size of and looked like the control galls. 

From these experiments it is apparent that colchicine in lanolin, smeared 
over inoculations made with Bacterium tumefaciens or indoleacetic acid in 
lanolin, did not prevent outgrowths from forming. In another section of 
this paper it will be shown that colchicine in lanolin smeared over bacterial 
tumors neither killed nor inhibited their further growth. The failure of 
colchicine in these cases may have been due to lack of solubility of the 
colchicine in lanolin. 

H. EXPERIMENTS WITH COLCHICINE EITHER TO KILL OR PREVENT 
FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF PLANT TUMORS 

A. By brushing bacterial tumors with colchicine solutions. 

B. By brushing indoleacetic acid tumors with colchicine solutions. 

C. By injecting bacterial tumors with colchicine solutions. 

D. By brushing bacterial tumors with a colchicine-lanolin mixture. 

E. By inserting galled stems in a solution of colchicine, rooting in water, 

and then planting in soil. 

This series of experiments proved to be highly successful in most of the 
plants tested. 

A. By Brushing Bacterial Tumors with Cilchicine Solutions. Bacte¬ 
rium tumefaciens tumors 1.5 to ^.6 cm. in diameter on 5 Paris daisy plants 
were brushed once with 0.6 per oent colchicine solution applied with a small 
camel-hair brush. The tumors increased in size and the surfaces looked the 
same for 10 days following the brushing. In 16 days growth had stopped 
and the galls began to darken. In 40 days all 6 were somewhat shrunken 
and black, dn 10 weeks after brushing, the galls were dead but the tissue 
above end below them remained sound. The plants continued in a flourish¬ 
ing condition and- later bor^ flowers. In 4 months from the beginning of 
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Fig. 1. The killing effect of colchicine on Bacterium tumefaoiena galls. A. Gall 
killed by brushing once with 2 per cent colchicine. Inoculated daisy stem with Bad, 
tumefaoiena November 23, 1937. Brushed the resultant galls with 2 per cent colchicine 
solution January 21, 1938. Photographed March 8, 1938. Gall dead, plant alive. B* 
Gall killed by injecting it with 2 per cent colchicine. Inoculated daisy stem November 
23, 1937. Injected the resultant galls with 2 per cent colchicine solution January 21, 
1938. Photographed March 8, 1938. Gall dead, plant alive. C. Control gall for A 
and B. Daisy stem inoculated November 23, 1937, with Bad, tumefaoiena, Photo^ 
graphed March 8, 1938. D. Four-o'clock gall killed by brushing once with 2 per cent 
colchicine. Inoculated the cut-off stem April 23, 1938. Brushed the resultant gall wiiOi 
2 per cent colchicine solution May 24, 1938. Photographed June 4, 1938. Gall dead^ 
plant alive. E. Control of D. Four-o'clock stems cut off and inoculated with 
tumefaoiena April 23, 1938. Photographed June 4, 1938. All natural size. The dai^ 
plants on which the dead galls occur were alive and blossoming May 20, 1938. 
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the experiment with colchicine the control galls were 3.5 to 4 cm. in diameter 
and still in good condition. 

Colchicine, 0.5 per cent, also was brushed on bacterial tumors of tomato 
plants, but no death of the tumors ensued. When a 2 per cent solution was 
brushed on other tomato tumors of bacterial origin, a few of the surface 
nodules of the tumor became brown; little further growth took place, 
although the galls remained alive. At the end of 6 weeks the control tumors 
were more than double the size of the treated ones. 

In another experiment young Paris daisy stems inoculated with Bacte¬ 
rium tumefaciens for nearly 2 months had tumors 2.5 to 3 cm. in diameter. 
Fifteen tumors were brushed with 2 per cent colchicine. They continued 
to grow for a week to 10 days, then began to shrink slightly, and shortly 
afterward dark areas appeared, which spread slowly over the whole out¬ 
growth. Within 2 months after brushing all 15 tumors were dead (Fig. 
1, A). The plants, however, continued to grow and, 2 months after the 
death of the tumors, were still in good condition and blossoming. Several 
of the stems bearing dead galls were split apart and the stem tissue above 
and below the galls was found alive. One of these split stems is shown in 
figure 2, A. The size of the control tumors is shown in figure 1, C. 

The above experiment took place in the winter. It was repeated in the 
spring and summer, using daisy tumors 1 to 2 cm. in diameter. A difference 
was noted in the earlier death of the galls brushed during the hot weather. 
They began to darken in a week or 10 days after brushing and, in some cases, 
died within 2 or 3 weeks. Occasionally, some galls did not grow perceptibly 
after brushing, but, usually, development continued for a few days to a week 
or 10 days. After that, they began to shrink, then the surfaces to darken; 
the whole tumor blackened and died. High temperatures and high humidity 
usually hastened the darkening and the collapse. The dead galls usually 
dried and were corky; they did not rot and rarely were attacked by a fungus 
while they were dying. This statement can be applied also to the dead galls 
of the various species. Of a total number of 101 Paris daisy galls brushed 
with 2 per cent colchicine, all died but 10. The controls were often double 
the size of the dead galls at the time of the complete collapse. None of the 
daisy plants was killed by brushing the galls with 2 per cent colchicine, nor 
did the subsequent growth and development appear to be interfered with. 

Marigold tumors succumbed very readily when brushed with colchicine 
solutions. In one test 40 Bacterium tumefaciens^ galls, growing at the side 
of upper stems, were brushed with a 2 per cent colchicine solution. The 
galls were 1 to 1.5 cm. ill diameter and growing rapidly. Growth continued 
for a week before they began to shrink; 3 days later the control galls were 
3 times the size of the treated galls; 15 days from the time of brushing, the 
smaller galls were dry and dead, the larger ones dark and shriveling but still 
alive. In 6 weeks fi'om the time of brushing, 35 of the 40 tumors were dead ^ 
the remaining 5 did Jiut succumb later. 

In another test with $2 marigolds in which the tumors were 2 cm. or a 
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Fig. 2. A, Split stem of Paris daisy showing dead gall and stem alive. Inoculated 
stem with Bacterium tvmefaciens November 23, 1937. Brushed gall once with 2 per cent 
colchicine solution January 21, 1938. The plant was alive and blooming when ]photo- 
graphed May 24, 1938. Control of A is shown in Fig. 1, C. B. Marigold stem inocu¬ 
lated with Bact, tumefaciens June 10, 1938. Gall brushed once with 2 per cent colchi¬ 
cine solution June 28, 1938. Photographed July 28, 1938. Gall dead, stem aUve. O-Oa. 
Stem of Paris daisy slit at base May 5, 1938, and triangular sUt inserted r a vial of a 
one-half of 1 per cent colchicine f-olution for 4 hours, then upper stem inoculated with 
Bact, tumefaciens. No gall formed at inoculated place. Photographed June 13, 1938. 
B. Control of C-Ca. Baisy stem inoculated with Bact, tumefaciens May 6, 1938. Photo¬ 
graphed June 13, 1938. E. Control of B and F. Marigold stem inoculated with Boot, 
tumefaciens June 10, 1938. Photographed July 28, 1938. F. A split stem of marifgd 
diowing dead gall and live stem. Inoculated stem with Bact, tumefaciens June 10,1936. 
Brushed gall with 2 per cent colchicine June 28, 1938. Photographed July 28, 1938. 
All natural size. 
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little more in diameter they did not stop growing until 7 days after brush¬ 
ing with 2 per cent colchicine. However, in 15 to 28 days after brushing, 
all 32 tumors were dead (Fig. 2, B and F). One of the control tumors is 
shown in figure 2, E. 

Nineteen other smaller marigold tumors, 4 to 8 mm. across, were brushed 
in the same way with 2 per cent colchicine. These 19 also continued to grow 
for a week before darkening, but all except 2 were dead in 13 to 21 days after 
brushing. 

In the early fall 21 decapitated marigold plants with bacterial tumors 
1 to 1.2 cm. in diameter were brushed with 2 per cent colchicine. Seven 
other bacterial galls of the same age and size on decapitated marigold plants 
were brushed with 0.5 per cent colchicine. 'The tumors of both sets con¬ 
tinued to grow 8 to 9 days after brushing, then darkened, and all galls were 
dead 15 to 16 days after the colchicine treatment. Those galls brushed with 
the 0.5 per cent solution succumbed as readily as those brushed with 2 per 
cent colchicine. The control tumors continued to grow, reaching an average 
size of 2 cm. The plants with dead galls remained vigorous, branched below 
the decapitated portion and continued a healthy normal life. 

In every case the marigold plants with dead galls continued to live and 
blossom until 2 months later, when they were discarded. 

Eighteen bacterial galls, 8 to 12 mm. in diameter, 1 month old, on lopped 
stems of four-o’clock plants, MirahUis jalapa, were brushed with 2 per cent 
colchicine solution. In 7 days 12 of them had blackened and in 11 days all 
were dead (Fig. 1, D). It was early summer and the plants had been held 
part of the time in a moist chamber, with probable consequent hastening of 
the effect of the colchicine. The control galls remained in good condition 
(Fig. 1, E) and continued to develop. 

Bacterium tumefaciens galls, 1 to 1.5 cm. in diameter, on tomato plants, 
were brushed with 2 per cent colchicine solution. A slight darkening oc¬ 
curred in 7 days, and growth was inhibited in 7 of 10 tumors. After 6 weeks 
none had died and 3 were still growing slowly. 

In another test 42 tomato galls, 1 to 1.2 cm. in diameter, were brushed 
with 2 per cent colchicine. There was a slight darkening of the nodular 
surfaces in 5 days. In 2 weeks, growth was inhibited in 6 galls; the others 
continued to grow for some time. After nearly 2 months none of the 42 
galls had died, although the treatment had inhibited dr dwarfed their devel¬ 
opment. They were i to i the size of the controls. 

Six Bacterium tumefaciens galls 0.6 to 1 cm. in diameter on Nicotiana 
glMea were brushed with a 2 per cent solution of colchicine. The out¬ 
growths continued to increase in size for 11 days, then a shrinking occurred 
and the surfaces became corky and dark colored. In 6 weeks two of the 
gatte were dead and the rest dying. 

Kalandme diagr^monUana and Bryophyllum pmnatum plants had been 
inoculated nearly 2^m(mfhs with Bacterium tumefaciens and galls 2 to 2.5 
cm. in diameter had fomed on the former and 7 to 13 mm. on the latter. 
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They were brushed at the same time with 2 per cent colchicine. Growth 
continued for 2 weeks in the Kalanchoe and somewhat longer in the Bryo- 
phyllum before there was retardation. Death, however, did not take place 
until 4 months after brushing the Kalanchoe galls and 5 months after brush¬ 
ing the Bryophyllum galls. The plants remained alive and grew until they 
were discarded 3 months after the tumors had died. 

B. By Brushing Indoleacetic Acid Tumors with Colchicine Solutions, 
Twelve indoleacetic acid-lanolin tumors, approximately 0.2 cm. in diameter, 
produced at the side of young bean stems, were not destroyed by brushing 
with 2 per cent colchicine solution. Further development was stopped, how¬ 
ever, and, except for some shrinking, the galls continued to look the same 
for 6 weeks. The controls grew to approximately 1 cm. in diameter in 2 
weeks. 

Nine indoleacetic acid-lanolin tumors, 0.5 to 1 cm. in diameter produced 
on decapitated bean stems, were brushed with a 2 per cent solution of col¬ 
chicine. The galls were not killed but further growth was inhibited. The 
control galls continued to grow to a diameter of 2 cm. before the plants were 
discarded. 

Indoleacetic acid-lanolin galls, on stems of Nicotiana glauca, for a time 
looked much like Bacterium tumefaciens galls. The largest was 0.5 cm, 
across at the tim^ of brushing with 2 per cent colchicine. Further growth 
was inhibited 8 to 10 days, but the galls, 8 in number, were still alive 
6 weeks from the time of brushing. 

Seven indoleacetic-Ianolin galls on marigold stems 8 days old, and larger 
^ than those on the side of the bean or tobacco plants indicated above, were 
covered with masses of root primordia at the time of brushing with 2 per 
cent colchicine. There was inhibition of growth in 4 days, but death of the 
tumors did not ensue. The indoleacetic acid-lanolin controls continued to 
grow well for 3 weeks and attained a diameter of over 1 cm. 

C. By Injecting Bacterial Tumors with Colchicine Solutions. When 
Bacterium tumefaciens galls on the Paris daisy were 1.5 to 2.5 cm. in diame¬ 
ter, they were injected hypodermically with a 0.5 per cent solution of col¬ 
chicine. From 0.2 to 1 cc. was injected into the galls, but not all of it was 
retained. There was no trace of darkening of the tumor in the first week 
after the injections, but in 2 weeks dark areas were common. A few days 
later all the galls were black and had begun to shrivel. In 2 months, all of 
the 15 injected tumors were dead. When a 2 per cent solution of colchicine 
was injected into 7 daisy tumors of the same size, the galls continued to grow 
for 13 days, although dark areas appeared where the hypodermic needle 
entered the gall. In a month the injected tumors were shrunken and black 
and in 6 weeks all 7 were dead (Fig. 1, B). The plants continue 1 to grow 
and bloom. One of the control tumors is shown in figure 1, 0* 

Galls on four-o’clock plants were killed in a much shorter time when a 
2 per cent solution was injected. The four-o’clock stems were decapitated 
and the cut surfaces smeared with an agar culture of Bacterium tumefaciens. 
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In a month, galls had formed 8 to 12 mm. across. These received an injec¬ 
tion of 2 per cent colchicine, 0.2 to 0.5 cc. in each gall. In 11 days the 6 
injected galls were dead, while the control galls were alive and continued 
to grow. 

D. By Brushing Bacterial Tumors with a Colchicine-lanolin Mixture. 
Two months after inoculating 10 daisy plants, the galls, 1.5 to 2 cm. in diame¬ 
ter, were brushed with 3 per cent colchicine-lanolin mixture, heated to facili¬ 
tate its spreading over the tumor surfaces. The 10 tumors continued to 
increase in size for more than 10 weeks. Tumors of Kalanchoe and Bryo- 
phyllum, the same age as those on the daisies and nearly the same size, also 
were brushed with the liquefied colchicine-lanolin mixture. All the tumors 
were still growing 4 months later and at that time were 3 to 4 cm., the size 
of the controls. 

E. By Inserting Called Stems in a Colchicine Solution, Booting in Water, 
and then Planting in Soil. Some Kalanchoe plants were subjected to a test 
that none of the other plants received. They had been inoculated with 
Bacterium tumcfaciens a little over a month and the galls were 1 to 1.2 cm. 
in diameter. The stems of 4 plants were cut off at the base, brought to the 
laboratory and placed in bottles containing 0.5 per cent colchicine solution. 
At the end of 4 hours no appreciable amount had been taken up, so the plants 
were left in the solution for 18 hours, by which time they had absorbed 1.4 
cc., 1.5 cc., 1.8 cc., and 2 cc. of the colchicine, respectively. From the col¬ 
chicine they were changed to beakers of water and left for 10 days. By this 
time the stems were well rooted and roots were extending from the galls also. 
The 3 controls in water had fewer roots from their bases and none from the 
galls. All were planted in soil in the greenhouse and grew well for a time; 
but, in a month, the tumors on the treated plants began to blacken and 10 
days later were dead. In another week the plants also were dead, while the 
controls remained healthy and continued to grow for 3 months or more. 

In all probability, death of the treated galls does not result from any 
direct action of the colchicine on killing or inhibition through Bacterium 
tumefaciens. This view is supported by the fact that reisolations of the 
organism can be made from treated inhibited galls and also by the fact that 
the organism can apparently withstand relatively high concentrations of col¬ 
chicine added to culture media. It seems more likely that death of the galls 
is to be explained by a differential response of tumor and normal tissue to 
colchicine, or that its action is in some way related to alteration of the growth 
substances, as suggested by Havas. 

SUMMAST 

Different methods of using colchicine were tried in attempting to pre¬ 
vent the^ inception of plant tumors, to inhibit growth that had begun, and 
to kill tumors already Jormed. Tumor formation was successfully prevented 
in only a few cases. is possible that a still different technique would have 
been accompanied by greater success. 
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Brushing the surfaces of bacterial tumors was found to be an effective 
method for inhibiting further growth and, in time, killing the tumor. No 
more than one brushing was given. Of the total of 305 tumors, 239 died 
after being brushed with colchicine. Of the 49 tomato tumors included in 
this number, none succumbed to the treatment. Although the tumors were 
killed, other parts of the plant remained healthy and continued to live and 
function normally throughout the life span of the plant. 

Brushing the surfaces of indoleacetic acid tumors with 2 per cent col¬ 
chicine solution inhibited further growth but did not kill the tumors. 
Stronger solutions, which may be effective in killing indoleacetic acid tumors, 
have not been tested. 

U. S. Horticultural Station, 

Bureau of Plant Industry, 

Beltsville, Md. 
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THE EFFECT OF SOME SOIL FACTORS ON PENICILLIUM 
INJURY OP CORN SEEDLINGS^ 

Stephen Diachunz 
(Accepted for publication November 1,1938) 

An actual estimate of the importance of the Penicillium seedling disease 
of corn would be difficult to make, but Koehler and Holbert (11) have said, 
‘‘The fact that Penicillium oxalicum has frequently been isolated from corn 
ears and that pure-culture seed inoculations have caused striking reductions 
in stand and vigor as compared with check plots grown from similar but 
uninoculated seed, all grown under favorable field conditions, indicates that 
the disease may be of considerable importance. ^ 

Comparatively little work has been done on the effect of soil conditions 
on this disease. It is the purpose of this paper to report the resuH of some 

1 Part of a thesis submitted to the Graduate School of the University of Illinois in 
partial fulfiUment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Bota%« 

2 The writer is indeljted to Dr. Chas. F. Hottes, Dr. N. E. Stevens and Dr. B. Koehler 
for their continuous interest, encouragement, and assistance throughout this investigation; 
and to Dr. W. D. Valleau for his interest and constructive criticism in the preparation 
of the manuscript. 
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greenhouse investigations on: (a) the effect of soil conditions, especially 
moisture and soil texture, on the severity of Penicillium injury to corn seed¬ 
lings,* (b) partial protection offered wounded kernels by species of PenicUr 
Hum against attack by P. oxalicum (Currie and Thom) from the soil; (c) 
nature of the injury produced by P. oxalicum. 

Studies on Penicillium injury to corn seedlings were first reported by 
Johann (8). In a later report on more comprehensive studies, Johann, 
Holbert, and Dickson (9) described the injury to seedlings grown from in¬ 
oculated kernels as follows: ‘‘Symptoms of seedling injury caused by P. 
oxalicum are manifest in a yellowing of the leaves, a retardation in the growth 
of the plant, and in cases of severe infection, more or less complete drying of 
the leaves. In the last case, death usually occurs before the sixth leaf has 
unfolded. Such plants, as well as others less severely injured, show scarcely 
any rotting of the mesocotyls or root systems.’’ 

In the investigations here reported, greenhouse and field tests showed that 
Penicillium oxalicum caused severe injury to corn seedlings if the kernels 
were wounded and inoculated by immersion in a spore suspension or were 
wounded and planted in soil infested with the fungus; the stand was de¬ 
creased, the vigor was impaired, and the height of the seedlings was greatly 
reduced. The injury was similar to that described by Johann. Often not 
more than 2 leaves were produced before the plant died; in many cases the 
plumule did not even break through the coleoptile. Seedlings from wounded, 
noninoculated kernels planted in sterile soil did not differ from those grown 
from sound kernels. 

Although the Penicillium seedling blight in these studies was severe only 
when the pericarp was broken, Koehler (10) showed that in 200 seed samples 
in Illinois an average of 10 per cent of the kernels showed crown injury. 
When such injured but noninoculated kernels were planted in field or green¬ 
house, there was reduction in stand, vigor, and yield, presumably caused by 
infections from the soil. It is not known how often P. oxalicum is involved 
in the field in such infections. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

Open-pollinated yellow dent corn was used throughout these studies. 
Kernels were wounded by shaving off the pericaij) from the end of the crown. 
Inoculation was obtained by immersing the kernels for a few minutes in a 
suspension of spores in sterile water. Soil to be inoculated was steamed 
without pressure 2 to 3 hours and cooled; corn meal on which the fungus had 
been growing 6 to 7 days was then mixed with it. The studies were confiiied 
for the most part to the greenhouse. 

Each experiment was repeated several times, and the data presented are 
typical of the results obtained. It was felt that the average height of seed¬ 
lings could be used as a measure of the amount of injury, since Koehler and 
Holbert (11) found that “the perfection of the field stand under any given 
conditions is in proportion to the degree of vigor of the seedlings. Weak 
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seedlings usually develop into plants that are handicapped throughout their 
life period as compared with plants from strong seedlings/' 

THE EFFECT OF SOIL MOISTURE 

Preliminary experiments showed that at times the Penicillium seedling 
blight was not so severe in moist soil as in dry soil. Because wet soil did not 
consistently reduce the severity of the disease, it was felt that the effect of 
moisture may have been influenced by some additional factor, such as the 
physical condition of the soil. Consequently the effect of the manner of 
planting kernels in soil, as well as the effect of soil moisture, was studied. 

The writer had observed that when wounded and inoculated kernels were 
pressed into close contact with very "jvet clay loam the degree of injury was 
less than when wounded and inoculated kernels were planted in loose wet or 
dry soil. To check this observation further, the following experiments were 
performed. 

In duplicate plots of soil in the greenhouse bench, furrows 2 inches deep 
were dug 5 inches apart; the soil was wet to saturation. One hundred 
wounded and inoculated, and 100 sound noninoculated kernels were pushed 
into the soil with the wounded portion pressed close against the soil; 100 
wounded and inoculated, and 100 sound and noninoculated kernels were 
placed on the ^’l^face of the soil in the furrow. The furrows were then 
covered with sf • the soil was wet to saturation and watered each day. 

Another plot was planted in the same way, but the soil moisture was main¬ 
tained at approximately 40-50 per cent of its moisture-holding capacity. In 
these experiments this soil is designated ‘‘dry." 

The plants were measured 16 days after planting. The results presented 
in table 1 indicate that when wounded and inoculated kernels were pressed 

TABLE 1,—Effect of soil moisture on seedlings from wounded corn Jcerncls inocfUr 
lated with spores of Penicillium oxalicum and pressed into contact with the soil. One 
hundred TcerneU per plot 


Soil 

1 

Treatment of kernels 

Manner of 
planting 
kernels 

Percentage 

stand 

Average 
height in 
centimeters 

Dry 

Sound 

Noninoculated 

Pressed 
into soil 

95 

j 19.2 

Dry 

Wounded 

Inoculated 

Pressed 
into soil I 

39 

1.7 

Lry 

Sound 

Noninoculated 

In loose 
soil 

1 100* 

20.4 

Bry 

W ounded 
Inoculated 

In loose 
soil 

1 

' 20 

2.1 • 

Wet 

Sound 

Noninoculated 

Pressed 
into soil 

' 100 ! 

26.0 

Wet 

Wounded 

Inoculated 

Pressed 
into soil 

100 

18.0 

Wot 

Sound 

Noxsinoculated 

In loose 
soil 

96 

24.6 

Wet 

Wounded 

Inoculated 

In loose 
soil 

68 

1 4.7 
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closely against wet soil, and were presumably in close contact with it, the 
severity of the disease was reduced. When wounded and inoculated kernels 
were similarly in contact with dry soil there was no apparent reduction in the 
degree of injury, nor was there any reduction in injury when wounded and 
inoculated kernels were planted in loose wet or loose dry soil. 

To learn whether this effect of soil moisture was on the fungus or the host, 
kernels were planted on which the wound was produced by shaving one edge 
of the crown rather than removing the entire end. In one lot the kernels 
were wounded on the embryo side of the crown, inoculated, and pressed into 
wet surface soil with the embryo side uppermost; thus the wounded portion 
was not in close contact with the soil. Another lot was wounded on the side 
opposite the embryo, inoculated, and pressed into the wet soil with the em¬ 
bryo side up, and the wounded part of the kernel in contact with the soil. 
Both these lots and one lot of sound noninoculated kernels were then lightly 
covered with soil. A similar series was planted in dry soil at the same time. 
In all cases the living embryo was under the same conditions, namely, under 
a thin layer of soil; the fungus on the wounded part of the crown of the 
endosperm was pressed into contact with the soil in some lots, and under only 
a thin layer of soil in the others; any difference in the groups of plants would 
then be attributable to the effect on the fungus rather than the host, since the 
host was treated similarly in all lots, but the fungus on the wound was sub¬ 
jected to different conditions. 

Table 2 shows that the results were similar to those obtained in the previ- 

TABLE 2.— Effect of soil moisture on vigor of Penicillium oxalicum on 'kernels of 
com as indicated by the height of the seedlings grown from wounded inoculated kernels. 
One hundred kernels per plot 


Soil 

Treatment of kernels j 

Treatment of 
fungus on i 

wound 1 

Percentage 

stand 

Average 
height in 
centimeters 

Dry 

Wounded ’ 

Noninoculated 

' Pressed ' 

into soil 

100 

30.0 

Dry 

Wounded 

Inoculated 

Covered 

lightly 

82 

4.6 

Dry 

Wounded 

Inoculated 

Pressed 
into soil 1 

86 

7.6 

Wet 

Wounded 

Noninoculated 

Pressed i 

into B(^il 1 

100 

36.4 

Wet 

Wounded 

Inoculated 

Covorofi 
lightly 1 

70 

4.8 

Wet 

Wounded 
' Inoculated 

Pressed 
into soil 1 

94 

27.9 


ous experimeiit in that when, the on the wound was pressed into wet 

soil there was n reduction in the amount of injury. Apparently the effect 
was on the fi|ngus rather than the host. The suggestion occurs that this 
effect may lie in ajdecreased oxygen supply to the fungus in the wet soil 
compacted by fhc ])|res8UTe put on the kernel. In this connection it may be 
noted that the writer had observed that Penicillium oxalicum grew well on 
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nutrient agar and in liquid nutrient media, but when hyphae were intro¬ 
duced into soft warm nutrient agar in test tubes and covered with a layer of 
agar, the growth of the fungus was very slow. 

To determine the amount of soil moisture necessary to produce any reduc¬ 
tion in the degree of injury to young diseased seedlings, a series of soils with 
different moisture contents was set up. Three 2-gallon pots of soil were 
brought to each of the following degrees of moisture content: 40, 60, and 80 
per cent of the moisture-holding capacity, and saturation. In each series 25 
wounded and inoculated kernels were pressed into the soil in one pot, 25 were 
planted loosely in another pot, and 25 sound and noninoculated kernels in a 
third were controls. The moisture content was maintained approximately 
by daily weighing and watering when? necessary. 

The results given in table 3 indicate that in soil with 60 per cent or less 


TABLE 3.— The severity of Penicilhum injury to com at different degrees of soil 
moisture, with some kernels in loose soil and others pressed into the soil 


Kernel 

Manner of 
planting 

Average height (cm.) 

Soil moisture maintained at: 

40% j 

60% 

80% 

Satu¬ 

ration 

Sound 

Pressed 

1 




Noninocul!it< 

into soil 

13.2 

14.7 

17.7 

19.4 

Wounded 

In loose 





Inoculated 

soil 

1.7 

1.6 

3.5 

4.4 

Wounded 

Pressed 





Inoculated 

into soil 

1.4 

2.7 

9.2 

14.9 


moisture there was no appreciable difference between plants grown from 
kernels planted in loose soil and those pressed into contact with the soil. 
Evidently, the s( il must be very wet to have any effect. 


PARTIAL PROTECTION TO CORN SEEDLINGS BY SPECIES OP PENICILLIUM AGAINST 
ATTACK FROM SOIL INFESTED WITH PENICILLIUM OXALICUM 

In recent years considerable evidence has been accumulated to bring out 
the importance oi antagonism among microorganisms, especially soil fungi. 
Fawcett (5) has said, “Nature does not work with pure cultures alone, but 
most frequently with associations.’’ Arrillaga (1), Broadfoot (2), Fawcett 
(5), and Porter (12) have reviewed some of the pertinent papers on this 
subject. Koehler (10) has shown that Penicillium notatum protected corn 
kernels against fungus attack from field soil. 

In the present studies the writer observed that when wounded kernels 
were inoculated with some isolates of Penicillium they were partially pro¬ 
tected when planted in soil lightly inoculated with Penicillium Ojualicum. 
Table 4 shows the protective action of P. notatum and P. spp. (Isolate K3), 
an undetermined species physiologically and morphologically different from 
P. oxalicum and P. notatum. 

The degree of protection varied with the amount of inoculum in the soil, 
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TABLE 4. —Partial protection offered com seedlings hy Penicillium notatum and 
Isolate KS against attack from soU inoculated with P. oxalicum. One hundred kernels 
per plot 


Kernel 

Treatment 

Average height 
in centimeters 

Sound 

None 

21.9 

Wounded 

None 

8.6 

Wounded 

0.6 per cent 

Ethyl mercury phosphate 

16.6 

Wounded 

Isolate E3 

16.0 

Wounded 

Penicillium notatum 

14.1 

Wounded 

Penicillium oxalicum 

2.4 


and the spore load of the protecting fungus on the kernels. One lot of 25 
wounded kernels was inoculated with a spore suspension of K3 and planted 
in soil inoculated with Penicillium oxalicum; a second similar lot was planted 
in soil inoculated with half as much inoculum; a third lot was inoculated 
more heavily with K3 by applying a coating of dry spores to the wounded 
part of moistened kernels, and then planting in soil inoculated with P. oxali¬ 
cum, as in the first lot. Plants from these lots were compared with those 
from wounded and noninoculated kernels planted in inoculated soil. A 
similar series was set up with P. notatum in place of K3. Prom the data in 
table 5 it is seen that the protection offered by P. notatum and K3 was in- 

TABLE 6 . —The effect of spore load of Penicillium notatum and KS on kernels, and 
of the amount of inoculum of P. oxalicum in the soil on the degree of protection against 
attack of the kernels from the soil. Twenty-five kernels per plot 


Kernel 

Inoculation 

Soil inoculation 

Average 
height in 
centimeters 

Wounded 

Isolate K3 

Penicillium oxalicum 

5.4 

Wounded 

Isolate K3 

Penicillium oxalicum 
Half normal load 

15.1 - 

Wounded 

Isolate K3 




Heavy load 

Penicillium oxalicum 

‘.■0> 

Wounded 

Penicillium notatum 

Penicillium oxalicum 


Wounded 

Penicillium notatum 

Penicillium oxalicum 
Half normal load 

12.4 

Wounded 

Penicillium notatum 

'1 



Heavy load 

Penicillium oxalicum 

14.3 

Nonwounded 

None 

Penicillium oxalicum 

24.0 

Wounded 

None 

Penicillium oxedioum 

2.9 

Wounded 

None 

Penicillium oxalicum 
Saif normal load 

8.9 


creased with an increase in the spore load of these fungi on the kernels and 
with a decrease in amount of P. oxdLicum in the soil. 

Furthermore, when wounded kernels inoculated with Isolate K3 or Peni- 
ciUiurn notatufm were kept in moist chambers 24 hours before planting in soil 
^P^ocul^ed with P. oxalicum, the degree of protection against attack by the 
latt3{ was greater than when the kernels were planted immediately after 
lljiooii&tion (Table 6). « 
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TABLE 6.— Increased protection against infection of corn seedlmgs from soil in¬ 
fested with Penicillium oxalicum when the protecting fungi are given a time advantage. 
Twenty-five Tcemels per plot 


Kernel 

Inoculation 

Average height in 
centimeters 

Nonwounded 

None 

24.0 

Wounded 

None 1 

2.9 

Wounded 

Isolate K3; planted at once 

5.4 

Wounded 

Isolate K3; planted 24 hours after 



inoculation 

15.0 

Wounded 

Penicillium notatum; planted at once 

4.3 

Wounded 

Penicillium notatum; planted 24 hours 



after inoculation i 

17.2 


When wounded kernels were sterilized with HgCl 2 and then inoculated 
with Isolate K3 or Penicillium notatum, and grown on sterile sand in flasks 
or in sterilized or unsterilized field soil, there was no difference between seed¬ 
lings grown from nonwounded or wounded noninoculated kernels and those 
from kernels wounded and inoculated with K3 or P. notatum; these two 
species were not injurious to corn seedlings. 

To determine whether there was any antagonistic action between Penicil¬ 
lium oxalicum and these protecting fungi in culture, P. oxalicum, P. notatum 
and K3 were grown separately in autoclaved Richard’s solution. After 7 
days the soluti» is were filtered separately through a Berkfeld filter into 
sterile flasks. I he solutions were then reinoculated with spore suspensions; 
the filtrates from all 3 fungi were inoculated with spores from all 3 fucgi, 
respectively, in separate flasks. At no time for 2 weeks was there any differ¬ 
ence in the rate of growth of any of the fungi on any of the filtrates as com¬ 
pared with growth on Richard’s solution. 

When this experiment was repeated with filtrates from cultures 2 weeks 
old, growth of all fungi on all filtrates was slower than growth in Richard’s 
solution. This probably was caused by a decrease in available food in the 
filtrates after they had supported growth for 2 weeks, or by staling products 
in all filtrates. 

When colonies of Penicillium oxalicum and K3 were grown side by side 
on potato dextrose agar in Petri dishes, the colonies often grew together. 
There seemed to be no antagonistic toxic substance produced by isolate K3 
which would inhibit growth of P. oxalicum. Nor was there any antagonism 
between P. notatum and P. oxalicum on agar. 

STUDIES ON THE NATURE OP INJURY 

Studies on the nature of fungus injury to plants have been conducted 
over a long period of time. It has been suggested by various workers that 
such injury is caused by enzyme action on the middle lamella and cell walls, 
by oxalic acid, nitrites, aldehydes, and toxins. 

The literature in this field of investigation has been reviewed by Brown 
(3), Higgins (6), White (13), and Wolf (14) among others. In a prelpni. 
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nary study on the nature of the injury caused by Penicillium oxalicum it was 
found by the writer that corn seedlings did not grow well in liquid culture 
media on which the fungus had been growing. The fungus was grown on 
Bichard’s solution for 2 weeks, and ivas then filtered off. The filtrate was 
sterilized by passage through a Berkfeld filter. Wounded surface-sterilized 
kernels were placed in sterile flasks on sterile cotton soaked in the filtrate. 
At the end of 2 weeks the seedlings were stunted, somewhat distorted, and 
resembled those grown from wounded inoculated kernels. There was no 
sign of fungus growth. 

To see whether the fungus produced a similar toxic filtrate on corn kernels, 
it was grown 14 days on 25 surface-sterilized, wounded, living kernels. The 
kernels were then ground in a mortar, 100 cc. distilled water was added and 
the mixture allowed to stand 24 hours. The filtrate was sterilized as in the 
previous experiment. Filtrates were obtained in the same way from auto¬ 
claved inoculated and noninoculated kernels and from surface-sterilized non- 
inoculated kernels 14 days after germination. Table 7 shows that the filtrates 

TABLE 7.— Growth of corn seedlings on filtrates from Penicillium oxalicum, P. 
notatum, and KS. Fifteen Icernels per plot 


Filtrate from: 


Average height 
in centimeters 


None. Sterile water . 

Sound, autoclaved kernels. 

Sound, noninoculated kernels 14 days after germination . 

Penicillium oxalicum on Bichard’s solution . 

Autoclaved kernels inoculated with Penicillium oxalicum . 

Living kernels inoculated with Penicillium oxalicum . 

Penicillium notatum on Eiehard’s solution. 

Autoclaved kernels inoculated with Penicillium notatum 

Living kernels inoculated with Penicillium notatum . 

K3 on Eichard’s solution . 

Autoclaved kernels inoculated with K3. 

Living kernels inoculated with K3 . 


21.8 

23.1 
22.0 

3.1 

4.6 

6.7 

20.1 
19.2 
21.7 
24.1 
22.6 
19.9 


from autoclaved or living kernels inoculated with Penicillium oa^icum were 
toxic to seedlings, while filtrate from noninoculated kernels was’hot. 

To compare the filtrates of Penicillium oxalicum with those of P. notatum 
and K3, all 3 fungi were grown on Richard’s solution, on autoclaved kernels, 
and on living kernels, 14 days. Wounded, surface-sterilized kernels were 
then grown in the filtrates, sterilized by filtration, from' these sources. From 
table 7 it is seen that P. oxalicum, an injurious species, produced a toxic fil¬ 
trate, while the other 2 species, noninjurious to wounded kernels, did not. 

To determine whether ilie time of inoculat^h of the kernels, would affect 
the severity of the ^istose, 8 lots of kemelil^irexe placed on wet soil under 
bell jars covered wftli/dark cloth? and, at 34-hour intervals, one series was 
woupi^ed, inoculated, itnd covered lin^tiy with soil. By the time the last 
series was iimculat*?, th^ plumules.were beginning to break through the 
coleoptiles. * ," 

Table 8 shows that the time of inoculation was of significance: the earlier 
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TABLE 8.— Effect of time of inoculation on the severity of the Penicillium seedling 
"blight of com. All "kernels placed on wet soil to germinate at the same time. Inocula¬ 
tion at gd-hour intervals 


Kernel 

Time of inoculation 

Average height 
in centimeters 

Sound 


- 5 - 

Noninoculated 


34.1 

Wounded 



Inoculated 

At planting 

2.8 

Wounded 

24 hours after 


Inoculated 

planting 

2.5 

Wounded 

2 days after 


Inoculated 

planting 

3.7 

Wounded 

3 days after 


Inoculated 

planting 


Wounded 

4 da^s after 

1 

Inoculated 

planting 

9.7 

Wounded 

6 days after 


Inoculated 

planting 

10.5 

Wounded 

6 days after ! 


Inoculated 

planting i 

1 15.6 


the inoculation the more severe the disease; but, even 6 days after planting, 
inoculation caused a decided decrease in the height of resulting seedlings. 

Because the strain of Penicillium oxalicum used in the present studies was 
not destructive to sound inoculated kernels, but damaged wounded inoculated 
kernels severely a study was made to determine the effect of place of inocu¬ 
lation. Huru ; has reported that P. spp. caused more severe injury to 
wheat when the pericarp over the endosperm was wounded than when that 
over the embryo was damaged. 

In the present experiment 100 kernels were wounded at the crown of the 
endosperm, and 100 were wounded to the same degree at the side of the 
scutellum of the embryo. Both lots were inoculated and planted in sterile 
soil. 

Sixteen days later it was evident that the injury and inoculation in the 
starchy crown of the endosperm caused a greater stunting of the seedlings 
than did injury and inoculation over the scutellum. The average height of 
the seedlings from kernels wounded at the side of the scutellum was 10.1 cm. 
as compared with 2.6 cm. of seedlings from kernels wounded at the crown of 
the endosperm, and 21.8 cm. of those from sound noninoculated kernels. 
This suggests that the fungus grew on the starchy endosperm more readily 
than on the living cells of the embryo. 

DISCUSSION 

• 

Although the importance of corn seedling injury by Penicillium oxaUcum 
is not known, the organism is present in the soil and can be isolated from 
damaged ears in the field. Also, observation proves that seed kernels often 
are injured, cracked^ or chipped at the crown; actual tests indicate that an 
average of 10 per cent of the kernels used as seed are so damaged; such dam¬ 
aged kernels were severely injured when inoculated with a spore suspension 
of Penicittium oxalicum. 
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The writer has observed Penicillium on the kernels of young seedlings 
pulled in the field; but, usually, attempts to isolate Penicillium oxalicum have 
not given conclusive proof of its presence, because of difSculty in obtaining 
pure cultures and in determining species. 

From the experiments here reported it appears that soil moisture is a 
factor in determining the degree of injury suffered by com seedlings grown 
from kernels attacked by Penicillium oxalicum through injured ‘‘seed’^ coats. 
Soil moisture, however, is apparently instrumental only when the kernels are 
pressed into contact with the wet soil. When the wounded and inoculated 
part of a kernel is in close contact with packed, very wet soil the degree of 
injury by the fungus is reduced. Perhaps oxygen deficiency may be the 
cause of poor growth of the fungus on kernels pressed into wet soil, with 
subsequent lessening of fungus activity and disease injury. 

The results of this study are in agreement with those of Broadfoot (2) who 
concluded that the growth reaction of two fungi on culture media is not a 
reliable indication of their reaction or interaction on a host in the soil. Al¬ 
though there was some protection offered by Penicillium species and P. nota- 
turn against P. oxalicum under some conditions in the soil, antagonism was 
not apparent in culture. Even in the soil the protection was more marked 
if P. notatum or P. spp. were given the advantage of a heavy spore load or 
an initial start; when the soil was heavily inoculated with P. oxalicum there 
was not much protection if the kernels were inoculated with a spore suspen¬ 
sion of P. notatum or P. spp. and planted at once. 

It would seem that the protection is not a case of actual antagonism caused 
by toxic substances; it may be that the fungus first invading the kernel had 
the advantage of occupation and slowed up subsequent infections. If Peni¬ 
cillium oxalicum invaded first it caused severe injury to the seedling; if P. 
notatum or K3 invaded first there was less injury, for these fungi were them¬ 
selves not harmful, and, by occupying the territory, inhibited invasion by 
P. oxalicum, just as a heavy stand of bluegrass will tend to keep out crabgrass. 

When a wound is present in the pericarp over the endosperm Penicillium 
oxalicum grows rapidly after inoculation. The fungus is probably chiefly 
saprophytic, as suggested by Johann (9), living on the available carbohydrate 
in the endosperm, but it produces a toxic substance that kills the embryo. 
Even though the fungus eventually enters the seedHng, principal injury 
appears to be caused by some toxic substance produced by it, which the 
embryo absorbs from the endosperm. 

SUMMARY 

Penicillium oxalicum caused a severe stunting of corn seedlings grown 
from kernels with damaged ‘‘seed^^ coats when the kernels were inoculated 
with a spore suspension or were planted in soil inoculated with the organism. 

When wounded and Ihoculated kernels were pressed into contact with 
very wet soil the degree of injury caused by the fungus was reduced. 

Penicillium sp. (Isolate K3), isolated from a diseased ear in the field, 
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and P. notatum offered wounded kernels some protection against infection 
by P. oxalicum from the soil. No antagonism could be observed between 
these species and P. oxalicum in culture. 

The protection was increased when the protecting fungus was given a 
time advantage, and when the kernel was very heavily inoculated with the 
protecting fungus. 

Penicillium notatum and K3 caused no damage to wounded and inoculated 
kernels planted in sterile soil in the greenhouse. 

The sooner after germination the wounded kernels were inoculated with 
Penicillium oxalicum, the greater was the degree of injury by the fungus. 

A toxic substance was produced by Penicillium oxalicum on Richard’s 
solution, on autoclaved kernels, and* on living kernels. P. notatum and K3 
did not produce such a toxic substance. 

Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, 

Lexington, Kentucky. 
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THE EFFECT OF FLUE-CURING ON THE INFECTIVITY OF 
ORDINARY TOBACCO MOSAIC VIRUS 
(TOBACCO VIRUS 1)^ 

J. A. PiNCKARD AND LUBEN B0Z0VAISKY2 
(Accepted for publication October 17, 1938) 

Introduction 

The field control of ordinary tobacco mosaic depends upon a thorough 
knowledge of the sources of inoculum. The known factors involved in 
the control of the disease have been reviewed by Wolf (7), James Johnson 
(2), and Valleau and E. M. Johnson (6), for flue-cured, Burley, and other 
air-cured types of tobacco. In these reports attention was directed to the 
probability of the virus remaining infectious throughout the flue-curing 
process. If this be true, the use of flue-cured tobacco, by growers, before 
it is manufactured into cigarettes and other commercial forms of tobacco 
may possibly account for a certain amount of field infection in the flue- 
cured districts. 

Preliminary studies, dealing specifically with the ability of the virus to 
retain its infectiousness in flue-cured tobaccos, are reported by Wolf (7), 
James Johnson (2), and Pinckard (3). The results of these studies clearly 
indicated that flue-curing did not completely destroy the virus, although 
no data were presented to show the curing-barn conditions under which the 
virus was or was not destroyed. By means of a constant-temperature oven, 
James Johnson (2) studied the influence of temperatures on the inactivation 
of the virus. Exposures of from 1 to 4 hours at temperatures of 178® and 
183® F. resulted in some decrease in the average number of local lesions of 
the virus on a hybrid test plant. As the period of exposure increased to 
48 hours, complete inactivation was finally obtained at 183® F. In practice, 
however, the higher temperatures of flue curing vary widely, but for only 
short periods of time. It seemed desirable, therefore, to secure further 
information on the persistence of the virus under actual flue-curing con¬ 
ditions. 

The purpose of this paper is to present the results of more detailed 
studies on the effect of flue curing on the infectivityuf the virus in relation 
to the curing-barn temperatures and time required to bring tobacco leaves 
to the ‘‘cured’’ state. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 

Following a severe epidemic of tobacco mosaic in the field plots of the 
Experiment Station at Chatham, Virginia, in 1936, diseased leaves were 
collected and cured in the usual manner. Inoculations of potted tobacco 

1 Published with the approval of the Director of the Virginia Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station. 

a The writers wish to express their gratitude to Drs. P. A. Wolf and James Johnson 
for tWr aid in preparing tlie nilinuacript. 
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seedlings, with aqueous suspensions from these leaves showed that the cur¬ 
ing process, as used in 1936, did not destroy the virus. 

For the purposes of this investigation, the usual curing process was es¬ 
sentially the same as that described by Garner (1). Two types of curing 
barns were employed. One, of concrete block construction, having a single 
retort, or furnace, with a flue conducting the heat across the center of the 
floor, around the sides, and with exit over the retort. In the other barn, 
which was of ordinary frame construction, the heating plan was almost 
identical with that described by Garner. Pine logs were used for fuel. 
The latter type of curing barn is in general use in the flue-cured tobacco 
sections at the present time. 

Suitable samples of mosaic leaves were collected from the fleld and 1 
disc from each of 5 leaves was cut with a No. 15 cork borer. The 5 discs 
were enclosed in an envelope and placed in the barn, for curing, at a 
central point in the lower tier. One envelope, with its discs, was removed 
from the curing barn after remaining for the required length of time, and 
saved for future inoculation tests. Since the above samples were not 
handled after curing, except to be macerated in sterilized mortars before 
being used as inoculum, accidental contaminations were believed to have 
been minimized. Sterile cotton swabs were used to apply the inoculum and 
sterile pot labeN were used to hold the leaves while inoculating potted seed¬ 
lings of tobrr k :jrown in the greenhouse. Three tobacco plants were in¬ 
oculated with each sample of material tested. 

Air and leaf temperatures, developing within the barns during the 
curing process, were registered either by means of a thermograph, mercury 
thermometers, or by a thermocouple method, using a student's potenti¬ 
ometer and copper constantan junctions. The reference junctions were 
held at the teinperature of melting ice, while the hot junctions were em¬ 
bedded in the midribs of leaves or wrapped with cotton and suspended at 
various positions within the barns. All thermometric equipment was cali¬ 
brated against the temperatures of melting ice and boiling distilled water. 
Readings to the nearest whole degree Fahrenheit were considered to be 
sufficiently accurate for the purposes of this study. 

Loss in weight of duplicate leaf samples, consisting of 3 entire leaves 
from both healthy and diseased plants, was measured by enclosing the sam¬ 
ples in cheese-cloth bags suspended from the central lower tier. At fre¬ 
quent intervals the samples were removed from the t)arns for weighing, 
which was done as rapidly as possible after cooling. Desiccators were not 
used since the combined weight of the entire leaves in each sample didr not 
seem to warrant the added precaution. 

The data were taken in the various curing barns in the sequ. iice of fil¬ 
ling, which was also the sequence of harvest, i,e., the lower leaves from the 
plants were harvested first and as maturity progressed the leaves from the 
upper portion of the plants were harvested last. In general, slightly more 
heat was applied to later curings than was required for the earlier eurings. 
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A commercial type of oil-burning tobacco-bam heater was installed in 
one of the barns in 1938. Continuous temperature records were kept on 6 
curings in this barn to determine if the increased eflSciency in curing-barn 
heating was above or below the thermal limit of the virus in flue-cured 
tobaccos. 

RESULTS 

Repeated inoculations with tobacco virus 1, obtained from the previous 
year’s flue-cured crop gave consistent infection on potted seedlings in the 
greenhouse. Inoculations of seedlings in field plots resulted in the usual 
disease development and in losses (4) comparable to those reported by Wolf 
and Moss (8). Experiments in Virginia indicated that, even though the 
virus may have been partly inactivated by the heat of flue curing, its in¬ 
fectiousness upon inoculation of field-grown plants was seemingly no dif¬ 
ferent than inoculum from other sources. 

To determine if the virus commonly passed through the curing barns, 
under actual conditions of curing, samples of diseased leaves were studied 
from the first 5 barns cured in 1937. The results of these experiments, 
summarized in table 1, showed that diseased leaf samples removed from 
the lower, middle, and upper tiers of the first 4 barns and samples from the 
lower and middle tiers of the 5th barn retained their infectiousness. The 
leaf samples from the upper tier of barn No. 5 were disease-free. 

Detailed information was then sought on (a) the time and temperature 
at which complete virus inactivation took place at a central point within 
the barns, (b) comparative temperatures at other points within the barns, 
and (c), the loss in weight of leaves as an indication of when curing was 
complete. Progressive records were kept on time, temperature, loss in 
weight of leaves, and the presence or absence of the virus in leaf samples. 
Although over 1000 temperature readings were taken and over 600 samples 
of leaves were tested for the presence or absence of the virus, only small 
portions of the data are presented. For the sake of brevity, these data are 
summarized in table 1. 

The time and temperatures at which complete inactivation took place 
within any barn could only be approximated. As figure 1 indicates, tem¬ 
perature changes in wood-fire barns are diflSicult to control and changes may 
be rapid. Weather conditions at the critical temperature of complete virus 
inactivation in actual flue-curing practice were found to have an important 
bearing on the stability of curing-bam temperatures. Under these condi¬ 
tions, as the data in table 1 indicate, complete inactivation of the virus took 
place at temperatures of not less than 180** 

Substantial temperature differences were found at different places within 
^ch bam studied. The greatest differences were found at the higher tem¬ 
peratures-encountered,^ In an extreme case a maximum barn temperature 
of .256*^ P. was found necessary in order to bring the coolest portion of the 
Barn up to a nutsimuiB of 196® F. It should be pointed out that the tern- 
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peratures in practically all tobacco curing-barns are regulated by a ther¬ 
mometer suspended from the lower central tier and that the temperatures at 
this point are considered to be average for the bam. A study of figures 1 
and 2 show the temperature range at other points within wood-fired bams. 
A 50-degree difference in peak temperatures between the coolest and warmest 
portions of a barn was not uncommon. 


TABLE 1.— Summary of the maximum and minimum ouring-ham temperatures, and 
the elapsed curing-tarn time in relation to the loss in weight and the persistence of 
tobacco virus 1 in ripe tobacco leaves, Chatham, Va,, 19S7 


1 

Curing- 

barn 

Elapsed 

curing¬ 

time 

Max. and 
min. air 
tempera¬ 
tures at 
lower tier 

Plants 

inocu- 

lated« 

Leaf 

samples* 

collected 

Presence 
or absence 
of the 
virus in 
samples^ 

Loss in wt.« 

Healthy 

Diseased 

No. 

' Ers.-Min. 

1 

No. 

No. 


Per cent 

Per cent 

1 

0-0 

1 76 

18 

6 

+ 

. 

. 


88-30 

191 

18 

6 

+ 

.. 

,,. 


96-30 

1 136 

18 

6 

•f 

. 


2 

0-0 

1 93 

18 

6 

+ 



1 

97-45 

188 

18 

6 

+ 



3 

0-0 

93 

18 

6 

+ 




95-30 

196 

18 

6 

+ 

. 

. 

4 

0 -0 

93 

18 

6 

+ 


. 


f) ^ 

196 

18 

6 

+ 



5 1 

0-0 

73 

18 

6 

+ 



1 

88-30 

193 

18 ’ 

1 6 

+ 

. 

.. 

1 

88-30 

193 

18 j 

6 

Od 

. 


1 

6 

0-0 

86 


2 

+ 

0 

0 


73-0 

158 

6 

2 

+ 

88.1 

88.2 

1 

84-30 1 

198 

6 

2 1 

+ 

88.5 

88.5 

1 

91-30 I 

178 

6 

2 

0 

88.5 

88.5 

7 

0-0 1 

73 

6 

2 1 

+ 

0 

0 


80-0 ' 

175 

6 

2 

-1- 

88.5 

89.0 


84-0 

193 




88.5 

89.0 


87-0 

180 

6 

2 

0 

88.5 

89.0 

8 

0-0 

73 

6 1 

2 

+ 

0 

0 


i<7-0 

200 

6 1 

2 

+ 

86.8 

84.6 


88-0 1 

200 




86.8 

84.6 


96-0 

134 

6 

2 

0 

86.8 

84.6 

9 

0-0 

73 

6 

2 

+ 

0 

0 

1 

111-30 

130 

6 

2 

+ 

85.8 

85.5 


112-30 • 

203 




86.1 

85.5 

1 

114-0 I 

208 

6 

2 

b ‘ 

86.1 

85.5 

10 

0-0 

78 

6 

2 

+ 

0 



86-0 

128 

6 

2 

-h 

80.2 

74.5 

1 

89-0 

178 

6 

2 

+ 


. 

1 

1 

90-30 1 

208 

6 

2 

0 



1 

93-45 ' 

1 

198 

6 

2 

0 

83.8 

83!5 


* Five leaves used per samplei as explained in text. 

^Besults indicated as follows: +, virus present in leaf samples; 0, virns not found in 
leaf samples. 

0 Three entire leaves per sample, in duplicate, as explained in text, 
d !^^fers to samples collected from the upper tier. 
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TABLE 1—-Continued 


Curing- 

barn 

Elapsed 

curing¬ 

time 

Max. and 
min. air 
tempera¬ 
tures at 
lower tier 

Plants 

inocu¬ 

lated 

Leaf 

samples^ 

collected 

1 

Presence 
or absence 
of the 
virus in 
samples>> 

Loss in wt.« 

Healthy 

Diseased 

No. ] 

Hrs.-Mtn. 


No. 

No. 


Ter cent 

Ter cent 

11 

0-0 

75 

6 

2 

+ 

0 

0 


69-45 

132 

6 

2 


76.7 

75.3 


83-46 

168 

6 

2 

■f 




86-0 

198 

6 

2 

0 

84.5 

85.2 

12 

0-0 

73 

6 

2 

+ 

0 

0 


84-0 

183 

6 

2 

+ 

83.5 

83.8 


86-10 

198 

6 

2 

0 

83.5 

83.8 


« Five leaves used per sample, as e^lained in text. 

*>Eesults indicated as follows: +, virus present in leaf samples; 0, virus not found in 
leaf samples. 

0 Three entire leaves per sample, in duplicate, as explained in text. 

Differences in loss of weight between healthy and mosaic leaves were found 
to be insignificant. As the harvest progressed, the total dry matter in all 
leaves increased from an average of 12.2 per cent in curing barn No. 6 to 
16.2 per cent in curing barn No. 12, even though final drying temperatures 
were generally several degrees higher in the later curings. 

The temperatures at which leaves were cured and dry apparently varied 
with the relative humidity of the outside atmosphere. In barn No. 6, the 
leaves were cured and ready for cooling after a temperature of 158® P. was 
reached 73 hours after the start. Similarly, the leaves in barn No. 7, were 
cured at a temperature of 175® F., 80 hours after the start. In barn No. 9, 
the leaves were almost dry at a temperature of 130® P., Ill hours after the 
start. In this instance higher temperatures were not secured for several 
hours because of cold winds. Adequate data on drying were not obtained 
in barns 10 and 11, but the leaves in barn No. 12 were cured and dry at a 
temperature of 183° P., 84 hours after the start. 

Maximum curing-barn temperatures obtained with a regulated oil-burning 
heating apparatus in 1938, ranged from 167® to 175® P. At no time during 
any curing was the temperature above 150® P. for more than 15 hours. 
Unfortunately, samples of mosaic leaves were not^ collected from these 5 
barns. 

DISCUSSION 

The work of James Johnson (2) on the influence of higher temperatures 
over long periods of exposure, as in curing, on the inactivation of 
tobacco virus 1 showed that thi virus was not completely inactivated at a 
temperature of 178® F., or lower, when exposed from 24 to 48 hours. Neither 
was the virus completely destroyed at 183® P. for 12 to 24 hours, although 
it was destroyed at this temperature when held for longer periods of time. 
The results of Price (5), and others, on the thermal death time of the virus in 
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Fio. 1. Graphic illustration of temperature variation at several points within flue¬ 
curing bam No. 11, of concrete block construction, Chatham, Va., September, 1937. 


undiluted juice is roughly similar and is graphically presented in figures 1 
and 2, for comparison with curing-barn temperatures. 

With the thermal death time of the virus approximately established at 
temperatures above 180° F. for periods of not less than 24 hours and with 
optimum curing-barn temperatures ranging below 180° F. for final drying 
periods of not more than 12 to 16 hours, it appears, therefore, that the flue- 
curing process, is of doubtful value in destroying the virus. 

Tobacco mosaic always has been a serious disease in most v.'’ the flue- 
cured districts of the Southeastern States. Although the disease is being 
successfully controlled in the flue-cured areas in experimental plantings, mafiy 
intricate problems associated with successful control on the farm are yet to 
be investigated. Owing to the differences of climate, soil characters, tobacoo 
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types, and culture, the importance of overwintering and sources of primary 
infection is largely one of degree with respect to the cultural practices within 
an area. Even within the Old Belt of the flue-cured type, two distinct cul¬ 
tural practices exist in the production of flue-cured tobacco. The most im¬ 
portant is the “priming” method of harvest in which the leaves are removed 
and cured at final drying temperatures of 170° to 180° P. The other, and 
older practice is one in whieh the stalk is cut and the entire aboveground 
portion of the plant is cured at temperatures of 220 to 240° P. These latter 
temperatures, if uniformly maintained throughout the curing barns, for the 
hsual time, are apparently adequate to destroy the virus of tobacco mosaic. 
Since “stalk cut” tobacco also is used in the manufacture of cigarettes, and 
since it was the principal “type” grown in Virginia up to within a few years 
ago, growers and investigators alike were essentially correct in assuming that 
the temperatures of flue curing were sufiScient to destroy the virus. 

Pollowing the change from “stalfc-cutting” to “priming,” less heat was 
required. With the adymt of oil-burning heating units, and for economic 
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reasons, curing-barn temperatures are being lowered and more importance is 
being attached to the relative humidity than to the temperatures of final dry¬ 
ing. The data from several of the curing-barns used in this study clearly 
indicate that efficient curing is not entirely dependent upon temperature but 
upon the conditions that make for satisfactory drying of the leaf. These 
conditions may be satisfied on a dry day at comparatively low temperatures, 
far below the thermal limit of the virus. During such weather considerable 
quantities of the virus-infected leaves may be expected to retain their infecti¬ 
ousness upon curing. Cool, windy weather conditions during the flue-curing 
season invariably result in extensive temperature variations within barns, 
so that portions of the ^^cure'' may not be thoroughly dried or heated suffi¬ 
ciently to completely inactivate the virus. 

With the present type of curing Barns, it appears to be neither desirable 
nor practical to attempt to maintain uniform temperatures lethal to the virus. 
Complete destruction of the virus throughout a barn of flue-cured tobacco 
appears to be an accidental accomplishment except in the case of ‘‘stalk- 
cut” tobaccos. As Wolf (7) has pointed out, most fields of flue-cured 
tobacco are from 50 to 100 per cent mosaic-affected at the close of harvest, 
although symptoms are not always apparent in the harvested leaf. In view 
of these conditions, and because of only incomplete destruction of the virus 
3U flue-curing, it seems wise to consider flue-cured tobaccos as a potent 
reservoir of ioha ‘o virus 7. 

A critical Si aily of flue-curing, together with a study of the precise thermal 
death time of the virus in flue-cured leaves, might possibly result in a system 
of curing-barn management that would lead to the complete destruction of the 
virus in flue-cured tobaccos. The perfection of such a procedure would 
undoubtedly assist in reducing the amount of virus carried over winter. 

SUMMARY 

Flue-cured tobaccos have been shown to be carriers of infectious tobacco 
virus 1, 

The virus remained infective in flue-cured leaves throughout 4 of the 
first 5 barns cured and in the lower and middle tiers of the fifth bam. 

Although the virus was completely inactivated in the lower tiers of 7 
barns of cured tobacco in 1937, the final drying temperatures at this posi¬ 
tion were substantially higher than those ordinarily required for curing. 
In other portions of the same barns, maximum temperatures were both 
above and below the thermal limit of the virus. 

Wide temperature differences, amounting to as much as 50® P., were 
found within the same wood-fired barn. 

A study of the maximum temperatures attained in 5 bams of tobacco 
cured with an oil-burning heating unit showed that at no time was the 
thermal death point of the virus reached. 

Leaves infected with tobacco virus 1 were found to lose weight, cure, 
and become dry at the same temperature and time as did noninfected leaves. 
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The temperatures required for a satisfactory “cure’^ varied, but were 
found to be substantially below the thermal death temperature and time for 
complete virus inactivation. 

The Section of Plant Pathology, 

Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, 

Tobacco Research Laboratory, 

Chatham, Virginia. 
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PURIFICATION OF NICOTIANA VIRUS 6 PROTEIN^ 

H. H. THORNBEERY2 AND H. H. McKiNNEY 
(Accepted for publication November 1, 1938) 

Nicotiana virus 6 (8), which causes the mild-dark-green mosaic of 
tobacco (5), differs from Nicotiana virus i, which causes the common 
mosaic of tobacco, in that it does not increase in tomato (5), does not induce 
local necrotic lesions or systemic infection on beans, Phaseolus vulgaris L. 
var. Scotia (7), induces local necrotic lesions on Nicotiana sylvestris L. (7), 
and reduces the plastid pigments to a less extent than does Nicotiana virus 1 
in certain varieties of tobacco (7). The virus, like Nicotiana virus 1, induces 
local necrotic lesions on N, glutinosa L. and N. langsdorfii L. (7). The virus 
was collected by the junior author on N, glauca L. growing in the Canary 
Islands (5). 

The purpose of this paper is to report the resulfs and observations obtained 
in studies on the crystallization® of Nicotiana virus 6, and to report certain 
differences between the crystalsof this virus and those of Nicotiana 
virus 1, 

' HJBITHODS AND MATS^RIALS 

Source of the infectious plant juice used in all but one test was Nicotiana 
tabacwm L., variety Wisconsin Havana seed, grown under greenhouse con- 

^ 1 Studies condueted under Bankhead-Jpnes Project S.R.F. 2-17, U. S. Department of 

Agriculture, Bureaus Plant Industry and Chemistry and Soils cooperating. 

2 Formerly Patholegisti Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Indus¬ 
try, TJ. S. Dept, of Agricultoe. 

* The word crystad and its forms arc used for the iaie of brevity to indicate particles 
that may not be true crystals but meso- or para-cryetals or condensation products. 
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ditions until the plants were producing flower buds. Leaves from the plants 
were frozen, macerated while frozen through a food chopper, and kept 
frozen until needed. One test was carried out with a virus extract from 
young tobacco plants. 

Crystallization of the virus protein was obtained by a modification (16) 
of Stanley's improved method (10) for the isolation of Nicotiana virus 1 
protein. The frozen material was heated to 40° C. in presence of disodium 
phosphate (35.8 g. per 1000 g. of frozen material), and the liquid pressed 
through doubled cheesecloth by wringing with the hands. This solution, 
while warm, was filtered by suction through a celite cake (25 g. of celite per 
1000 ml. of liquid) on a Buchner fuhnel. The pulp from the first extraction 
was reextracted in an equal volume of 0.1 molar disodium phosphate solution 
at 40° C. This and the first extract were treated similarly. 

First crystallization was obtained from the celite filtrate by adjusting 
the H-ion concentration to pH 4.5 with sulphuric or acetic acid (about 3N) 
and adding ammonium sulphate salt (175 g. per 1000 ml. of liquid) to 0.3 
saturation. The liquid upon agitation possessed a velvety appearance 
(sheen) characteristic of suspended crystalline protein. It was allowed to 
stand over night at about 5° C. for further crystallization. The crystalline 
and other pre**'>‘itated materials were separated from the dark brown liquid 
by filtration witn suction through celite and by washing the cake with a small 
volume of 0.3 saturated ammonium sulphate solution at pH 4.5. The celite 
and adhering materials were then suspended in distilled water (about i of 
the original volume) and the reaction adjusted to pH 8.0 with 0.5 molar 
disodium phosphate solution. After thorough agitation, the suspension was 
heated to 40° C. and the celite removed by filtration with suction through 
filter paper. The celite was washed 3 times with 0.01 molar phosphate buffer 
solution (each time with 1/12 the original volume) at pH 8.0 and 40° C. 
After combining the filtrates (about i the original volume), samples were 
taken for assay of infectivity and of protein nitrogen. The material from 
the second exiraction was crystallized in a similar manner and then combined 
with that from the first extraction. 

Recrystallization and taking of samples were carried out as in the first 
crystallization. Upon separating the protein from the liquid in the second 
ciystallization, acetone (25 per cent by volume) was added to the suspension 
30 minutes before filtration. This concentration of acetone is suflBicient to 
remove coloring material from the protein solution without any apparent 
reduction of infectivity. 

Infectivity of certain samples was assayed by the local-lesion method on 
Nicotiana sylvestris. Inoculum consisted of virus protein solutions contain¬ 
ing 10"* mgm. of piK)tein per 1 ml. of 0.1 molar phosphate buffer at pH 7.0, 
The protein content of the samples was determined by micro-Kjeldahl analy¬ 
sis for nitrogen in the protein precipitated with 5 per cent tricWoroacetic 
acid. This nitrogen value times 6 gives the protein content, assuming this 
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virus protein to contain 16.55 per cent nitrogen as that reported (9) for 
Nicotiana virus 1. 

The virus protein was analyzed for nitrogen by the micro-Kjeldahl method, 
for phosphorus by the wet-combustion method (6), for sulphur by the pres¬ 
sure-tube method (6) and for solids by the constant-weight at 100° C. method. 
Before analysis the virus protein was crystallized 5 times by means of hydro¬ 
chloric acid and sodium acetate buffers and sodium sulphate salt. These con¬ 
ditions were substituted for those of the regular procedure to avoid the intro¬ 
duction of nitrogen and phosphorus into the protein from the reagents used. 
Sulphur could not be substituted because neutral soluble sulphate salts were 
necessary for crystallization. The protein, after separation from the liquid 
in the 5th crystallization, was dissolved from the celite fQter cake and a por¬ 
tion of it dialized under toluol for 10 days against 0.001 molar sodium acetate 
at pH 7.5 and for 2 days against distilled water. Both dialized and non- 
dialized proteins were analyzed. Studies on the microscopic appearance and 
the effect of Fairchild’s trypsin on the virus preparation were carried out. 

RESULTS AND OBSERVATIONS 

Results from the protein and infectivity assays of virus samples at various 
stages of purification are given in table 1. The yield of protein based on the 


TABLE 1. Data on the nitrogen content and infectivity of protein from plants 
infected with Nicotiana Virus 6 and from healthy plants 


Materials 

Trypsin* 

Volume 

Protein 

Infcc- 

tivityb 

N./ml. 

Total 




{hr.) 

(ml,) 

(mgm,) 

(mgm,) 


Virus protein:— 







Original extract.. 



406 

0.2212 

538.84 

8.65 

2nd 

do 



490 

0.1271 

373.67 


Total . 






912.51 


Ist. crystallization original ext. 


200 

0.3110 

373.20 

3.37 

do 

do 

2nd do . 


200 

0.0801 

96.12 


Total ... 






469.32 


2nd 

do 



200 

0.2903 

348.36 

4.12 

3rd 

do 



200 

0.2474 

296.88 

5.67 

3rd 

do 

without trypsin. 

0 

50 

0.2765 

82.95 


3rd 

do 

do do . 

1 

50 

0.2765 

82.95 


3rd 

do 

with do . 

0 

50 

0.3630 

108.90 


3rd 

do 

do do . 

1 

50 . 

0.3511 

105.33 

2.160 

5th 

do 

do do . 

0 

50 

0.9697 

290.91 


5th 

do 

do do — 

4 

50 

0.9066 

271.98 


5th 

do 

do do . 

24 

50 

0.8714 

261.42 


8rd 

do 

from^ young plants 








with trypsin. 

0 

50 

0.2868 

86.04 


3rd 

do 

do . 

1 i 

50 

0.2684 

80.52 


3rd 

do 

do 

2 

50 

0.2486 

74.58 


Normal protein:— 







3rd predpitation from young plants, 






with trypsin 

... 

0 

50 

0.0655 

19.65 


do 


do 

1 i 

50 

0.0294 

8.82 



a Digestion wi^ 1 mgjUL of trypsin per 1 ml. solutioii at pH 7.5 and 35° C. 

’ b Average number of lesioius per leaf on 40 leaves <m 8 plants of Nicotiana sylvestris 
inobtilated with solutions ^ntaining 1 x 10^ mgm. protein pe3^ 1 ml. 

0 Average number of lesions per leaf on 25 leaves on 6 plants of Nicotiana sylvestris 
inoculated witSi solutions containing 1 x mgm. protein per 1 |nl. 
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celite filtrate of the combined extracts was 51.4, 38.1, and 32.5 per cent in the 
first, second, and third crystallizations, respectively. Separately, in the fiirst 
crystallization, 69.2 per cent of the protein in the original extract and 25.7 
per cent of that in the second extract were fractionated with the crystalline 
material. Infectivity on the basis of protein content was not appreciably 
changed by treatments for crystallization nor by the action of trypsin. 

The results of the partial elemental analyses of one virus protein prepara¬ 
tion are given in table 2. Analysis of other preparations and complete ele- 


TABLE 2 .—Elemental analysis of Nicotiana Virus 6 protein 


Vims protein 

^ Percentage 

Solids* 

Nitrogen 

Phosphorus 

Sulphur 

Nondialized. 

Dialized . 

1.65 

1.21 

11.90 

13.28 

0.33 

0.00 

1.33 

0.16 


« Solids determined from the protein solution by weight. 


mental analysis were impossible due to termination of work. It will be seen 
that the nondialized protein contained 11.90 per cent nitrogen, while the 
dialized material contained 13.28 per cent by dry weight. Whether salts in 
1 he nondialized protein solution increasing the dry weight or whether error in 
analysis caused this value to difll?er from that of Nicotiana Yirus 1 (9) is not 
known. PhoK.pJUorus (0.33 per cent) was obtained in the nondialized mate¬ 
rial, but 3 tests failed to detect any in the dialized protein. Sulphur having 
been added to the solution to obtain crystallization would be expected in the 
nondialized material. That measured in the dialized protein (0.16 per cent) 
may represent residual sulphur occluded to the protein, or protein sulphur, 
or both. Solids in the nondialized and dialized solutions was 1.55 and 1.21 
per cent, respectively. 

A virus preparation containing 2.17 mgm. of protein per ml. and which 
had been crystallized 3 times was digested with 1 mgm. of Fairchild’s com¬ 
mercial trypsin per 1 ml. of protein solution at 35° C. for 1 hour at pH 7.5. 
Nitrogen analysis (Table 1) indicated a loss of 3.28 per cent of protein due to 
trypsin digestion. Virus protein in solution (1.65 mgm. protein per 1 ml.) 
exposed to similar conditions but without trypsin lost no protein during the 
treatment. 

Virus protein from very young infected plants was studied to determine 
whether materials in plants of diiferent ages influence crystallization and 
whether normal protein might fractionate with the virus protein. The par¬ 
ticles developed in repeated crystallization, as was the case in preparations 
from older plants. After trj^sin digestion of this material in solution (1.7 
mgm. protein per 1 ml.) the particulate form developed upon recrystallization 
at pH 4.5 and on ch^ging the reaction to pH 3.5, whereas preparations from 
older plants developed the threader fiber forms at pH 3.5. Prom the amount 
of digestion in 1 and 2 hours (6.41 and 13.31 per cent, respectively)^, it ap¬ 
pears that trypsin digestion did not remove all the contaminating protw that 
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may have inhibited the formation of fiber particles at pH 3.5. Protein solu¬ 
tion (0.39 mgm. protein per 1 ml.) from young healthy plants under similar 
conditions with and without trypsin precipitated in amorphous form without 
any evidence of crystals. Trypsin digestion of this material for 1 hour re¬ 
moved 55.11 per cent of the protein. Whether this normal protein is capable 
of crystallizing in the presence of virus protein or is occluded to the crystal¬ 
line virus protein is not known. In these preparations a digestible protein 
was associated with the nondigestible virus protein. 



> A 0 

^ «r ^ 


ri<|. 1. ^^Cryittals^^ of virus proteins. A and B. Ntcotiana Vints 1, A. Single 
chain and twU parallelehains of crystals; B, single crystals. C and D. Niootiana Virtts 6. 
C. Two parallel chains of crystals; D, separated crystals. Brawn by H. H. McKinney 
from magmfication x 5000 with dark-fleid iUumination. 

The purified Virus ^protein was studied microscopically by direct and dark- 
field illumination ovc>r a range of hydrogen-ion concentrations from pH 7.5 
to 3.5 at 0.5 intervals. Observations with direct iSKimination failed to reveal 
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any particles in the preparations adjusted to pH 7.5, 7.0, 6.5, and 6.0. At 
pH 5.5, however, many small particles or crystals and thread-or-fiber-like 
particles were observed. These increased in number and size with the change 
of reaction to pH 4.5. Further change in reaction had no perceptible effect 
on the size or number of particles. The particles were hyaline and possesed 
much Brownian movement. 

With dark-field illumination the preparation at pH 7.5 was the only one 
free of refractive particles. At pH 7.0 a few extremely small or slightly 
refractive particles were visible. At pH 6.5 the particles were larger or more 
refractive and appeared to be elongated. At pH 6.0 a few of the particles 
reached about the maximal size and* they were elliptical in shape, but many 
small indistinct particles were also present. Further changes in reaction to 
pH 5.5, 5.0, and 4.5 did not noticeably change the size or refractive character¬ 
istics of the largest particles, but did cause more of the smaller particles to 
grow to the maximal size. From pH 4.0 to 3,5 there was no apparent change 
in the number or the size of the particles. 

The most distinct particles in each preparation were measured and the 
size ranges are given in table 3. Typical particles observed in the dark-field' 

TABLE 3.— Sizes of virus-protein particles in preparations adjusted to different 
H-ion concentratu))}s. Measurements made at magnification of 1500 x with darJc-field illu¬ 
mination ^articles only were measured 


Virus preparations 

1 H-ion con¬ 

Dimensions of particles in microns 

centrations 

Width 

Length 


(pj) 

1 


Nicotiana Virus 6, 
tryptic digestion 




7.5 

,4r-.5 

.»~1.0 

no tryptic digt ^tion 

7.5 

no particles 

no particles 

do 

7.0 

.3-.4 

.3- .4 

do 

6.5 

.4-.5 

. 1.0-1.3 

do 

6.0 

do 

1.0-1.6 

do 

5.5 

do • 

do 

do 

5.0 

do 

do 

do 

4.5 

do 

do 

do 

4.0 

do 

1 do 

Nicotiana Virus 1, 
no tryptic digestion 




4.5 

do 

1 3.2-4.2 


are illustrated in figure 1. Comparisons are made with the “crystals'’ of 
Nicofiana Virus 1 at pH 4.5. The microscopic particles of Nicotiana Virus 6 
and Nicotiana Virus 1, which were measured and illustrated, represent the 
microscopic particulate units of these virus proteins under the conditions 
studied. 

At pH 6.5 a few of the particles were aggregated in pairs end-to-end. As 
the pH value was reduced the particles aggregated in chains, the adjacent 
particles overlapping slightly at the tips. At pH 4.0 from 8 to 10 or more 
particles made up these chains and the number of chains was very greats 
These chains when in undisturbed mass tend to become oriented with their 
long axes parallel. Very frequently two chains appear as miniature spikes 
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of barley or wheat, as illustrated in figure 1. With transmitted light the 
particles making up the chains are not properly resolved; thus the very short 
chains —2 or 3 particles—appear as long cryistal-like particles and the very 
long chains resemble solid threads or fibers. Sometimes, many parallel chains 
form wide compact bands, and these may assume an undulating form. 

The rate at which the virus-protein particles settle out on standing is 
infiuenced by differences in H-ion concentrations. At pH 4.0 the pure white 
precipitate comes down over night at 5° C. With each increase of 0.5 pH in 
reaction the time increases 1 to 3 days, up to pH 5.0. At pH 5.5 complete 
precipitation may require as long as 2 weeks. On standing 8 weeks there was 
no precipitate in the preparations at pH 6.0 and higher. At pH 6.*0 And 
above there was turbidity, but this reduced with decrease in H-ion concen¬ 
tration. 

After standing for 8 weeks at 5° C., samples were carefully removed from 
the top fiuid from each pH preparation and examined in the dark-field micro¬ 
scope. Samples at pH 6.0 and 6.5 contained many pointed particles and a 
few very short chains of particles. Agitation did not appreciably change the 
picture in subsequent samples from these preparations. Only indistinct par¬ 
ticles and a few very small refractive particles were found in samples at pH 
7.0 and 7.5 The clear top fiuids at the lower pH values where precipitation 
was complete revealed no refractive particles in the dark-field. 

A portion of the preparation that was adjusted to pH 7.5 and free of any 
microscopic particles (5.8 mgm. protein per ml.) was digested with Fair¬ 
child’s trypsin. After digestion and at pH 7.5 the preparation contained 
many elliptical particles, chains, and ^‘barley-head” aggregates. The par¬ 
ticles were very slightly smaller than those in the preparation at pH 4.0 when 
no trypsin was used; otherwise, the 2 preparations were essentially alike when 
examined by means of dark-field illumination. On changing the reaction of 
this preparation to pH 4.5 there was essentially no change in the microscopic 
particles. 

Stream-double refraction (14) of the virus preparation without trypsin 
was conspicuous at pH 7.5, but no particles were visible by dark-field illumina¬ 
tion. At pH 4.5, where the particles were highly refractive by dark-field 
illumination, the stream-double refraction phenqpaenon was disturbed. Ap¬ 
parently the precipitation of the. protein in this suspension interfered with the 
t 3 ^ical stream-double refraction. According to these observations, the pro¬ 
tein in solution at pH 7.5 without trypsin contains particles below the size 
visible by dark^eld iltominajbion and high magnification. Whether these par¬ 
ticles at pH 7^ ^represent the greatest degree of dispersion of the micellular 
units-that remMfn infectious is not known.- 

DISCUSSION 

uorreiation ot^iniectivity and protein content of Nicotiana Virus 6 at 
various stages of pnri^i^ion indicates a close relationship between infectivity 
and protein. Pufity of the protein, however, does not appear to be estab- 
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lished by these crystallization procedures, since the crystallized protein ap¬ 
parently contained 2 fractions, one of which is susceptible to trypsin digestion 
and the other resistant. Since material crystallized from plants that had 
been infected for a short time contained more digestible protein than that 
from plants diseased for a longer period, and since normal protein was highly 
digestible, it appears that normal protein may be the contaminating protein 
in the virus material. Crystalline Nicotiana Virus 1 under serological analy¬ 
sis (2, 3) also shows the presence of normal protein. Whether the digestible 
protein was precipitated along with the virus protein, or was occluded to it, 
is not known. Some normal proteins in the healthy plants were precipitated 
at the reaction and salt concentration favorable for crystallization of virus 
protein. If the two proteins possessed similar solubilities in slightly alkaline 
and acid reactions in presence of salts for buffers and for salting out, recrys¬ 
tallization would not fractionate the proteins. The action of trypsin appar¬ 
ently removes the contaminating protein without greatly affecting the infec- 
tivity of the virus protein. The percentage of digestible protein, however, 
was much less than the percentage error of the limited infectivity assay. This 
decrease of the digestible or normal protein with increase in the length of 
time that plants are infected is similar to the results reported (4, 12) for 
Nicoticma ^ 7. The normal protein may be converted directly or indi¬ 
rectly into vi . protein, as previously suggested (4), or the diseased plants 
in their metabolism may change the normal protein built up prior to infection 
while the resistant virus protein accumulates. The decrease in normal pro¬ 
tein with the length of time plants are infected might result also from either 
its break-down into products not precipitated by trichloroacetic acid, and thus 
not detected as protein, or from its combination and fixation to the structural 
elements of th ^ plants, and thus would not be fractionated from the diseased 
plants in the expressed juice. Diseased plants, although systemically in¬ 
fected, possess localized areas that remain normal and virus-free. The areas 
probably continue to produce the characteristic protein formed by normal 
plants. As the disease progresses, the percentage area of these isolated 
normal areas may decrease to the extent of percentage reduction of normal 
protein. 

The action of trypsin on the virus protein at pH 7.5 not only digests a 
small amount of the protein or contaminating protein, but changes the phys¬ 
ical state of the protein. Before tryptic digestion the virus protein is in 
solution at a high degree of dispersion, according to the transparency of the 
liquid and absence of refractive particles in the dark-field. In the prei^nce 
of trypsin at pH 7.5 the protein condenses into typical elliptical particles like 
those obtained at pH 4.5 without trypsin. This condensation at pH 7.5 sug¬ 
gests that the protein becomes insoluble because of the presence or action of 
trypsin. Whether the isoelectric point is changed or the protein is reorgan¬ 
ized into an insoluble form at this reaction is not known. The elliptical par¬ 
ticles, which developed after trypsin treatment, had a tendency to cohere into 
chains threads, and bundles. Obviously, the action of trypsin at certain 
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stages of purification alters particle size and filterability of the virus protein 
independently of the H-ion concentration. Concentrated suspensions of the 
particles at pH 4.5, without trypsin, aggregated into threads upon standing. 

The superiority of dark-field illumination over direct transmitted light 
for the microscopic study was striking in the case of Nicotiana Viruses 1 
and 6. Large particles and the apparently solid threads and fibers by trans¬ 
mitted light were found by means of the dark-field to be aggregates of smaller 
microscopic particles. The dark-field also brings into view many small par¬ 
ticles that are not visible with transmitted light. The large microscopic par¬ 
ticles of the two virus proteins show very decided differences in their length, 
those of Nicotiana Virus 1 being much longer. Their relative width dimen¬ 
sions are about the same as is shown in figure 1 and table 3. 

Filterability of the virus protein through celite cakes at pH 8.0 and non- 
filterability and precipitation into elliptical particles at pH 4.5 suggest that 
the isoelectric point of this protein is near pH 4.5. Nonfilterability probably 
is attributable to the mechanical retention of the protein particles in the inter¬ 
stices of the celite filter cake. If some of the protein remained in solution at 
this reaction it probably was adsorbed to the celite during filtration. Upon 
changing the reaction to pH 8.0 the particles dissolve into highly dispersed 
solutions and the protein passes through the celite cake into the filtrate. At 
this reaction adsorbed virus protein would be eluted. Similar results should 
be obtained by filtration through bacteriological filters. These results favor 
the particle-size interpretation of nonfilterability of tobacco-mosaic virus (15) 
at pH 4.5 through Berkefeld ‘‘W’’ candles. They also suggest an explana¬ 
tion for the failure to obtain tobacco-mosaic virus in the filtrates through posi¬ 
tively charged filters (15) at either pH 8.5 or 4.5. The protein at pH 8.5 (as 
anion) probably was adsorbed by the positively charged surface of the filters, 
while at pH 4.5 the protein probably was precipitated into particles that were 
retained mechanically by the interstices of the positively charged filter. 

The relationship of degree of dispersion of the virus protein to H-ion con¬ 
centration, as indicated by stream-double refraction and dark-field illumina¬ 
tion, shows similarity to the reversibility of H-ion-induced dissociation-asso¬ 
ciation reactions of other proteins, as evidenced by sedimentation analysis 
(13) with the ultracentrifuge. It also has bearing upon the theory (1) that 
a critical particle size may be regulated by H-ion concentrations to allow the 
optimal dispersion necessary for living matter—^high dispersion of true or 
crystalloid solution associated with high surface and kinetic activity and 
thus high reaction velocities or lysis, while low dispersion with low surface 
and kinetic activity and, thus, low reaction velocities or aggregation. In the 
H-ion concentration range of pH 7.5 to 4.5, dissociation-association reactions 
of the protein were reversible. Acidity aggregates the protein and alkalinity 
dissociates* it. 

.The virus protein prepared by these crystallizing procedures and dialized 
for 12 days appears tc^ contain less nitrogen (13.28 per cent) than Nicotiana 
Vihis 1 protein (16.55 per cent). Since the noiidialiaed virus protein pre- 
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pared in the absence of nitrogenous reagents contained 11.90 per cent nitro¬ 
gen, it appears that all the nitrogen was retained by the protein during 
dialysis. The presence of dializable salts in the nondialized solution and their 
accumulation in the dried material probably accounted for the discrepancy 
of nitrogen values in the two materials. Phosphorus in the nondialized mate¬ 
rial apparently was separated from the protein by dialysis at pH 7.5. 
Whether this phosphorus dialized from the active virus protein, as suggested 
for Nicotmna Virus 1 protein (11), or whether the protein contained no phos¬ 
phorus within its structure, but dializable phosphorus occluded to the protein 
from the infectious plant juice, is not known. Preparation of the material 
without the addition of any phosphorus chemicals precludes its origin from 
the reagents used. Phosphorus, as a part of the protein, would classify it 
as a nucleoprotein. It is possible that the prolonged dial 3 ^sis at pH 7.5 
sufficed to allow the phosphorus portion to separate from the protein and to 
diaMze. The sulphur analysis is subject to error because of the addition of 
sulphate salts to the protein solutions to induce crystallization. The value 
obtained in the dialized material may, however, represent protein sulphur. 

SUMMARY 

Nicotiana virus 6 was purified from crude plant juice by crystallization 
at pH 4.5 and 0 ^ ituration of ammonium sulphate. 

Infectivity of the diseased plant juice was associated with a protein 
resistant to tryptic digestion. 

Elemental analysis of the dialized protein indicated 13.28 per cent nitro¬ 
gen, no phosphorus, and 0.16 per cent sulphur, while nondialized protein con¬ 
tained 11.90 per cent nitrogen, 0.33 per cent phosphorus and 1.33 per cent 
sulphur. 

By dark-field illumination the unit crystals of the protein are elliptical 
particles, measuring 0.3 to 0.5 x 0.3 to 1.6 ji, while unit crystals of Nicotiana 
Virus 1 protein are needle-like, 0.4 to 0.5 x 3.2 to 4.2 \x. Both virus proteins, 
on standing, aggregated into threads or bundles of unit crystals. 

Nicotiana virus 6 protein was dispersed at pH 7.5 to the degree of no 
visible particles, and precipitated at pH 4.5 into elliptical crystals. At inter¬ 
mediate H-ion concentrations, the size and number of precipitated particles 
were directly proportional to the acidity. At pH 7.5, in the presence t)f 
trypsin, the protein was precipitated into typical crystals. ‘ 
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STONY PIT, A TRANSMISSIBLE DISEASE OF PEARS' 

J. R. KIENHOLZ2 

(Accepted for publication November 1, 1938) 

A deformity and pitting of Bose pear fruits in Oregon was observed in 
commercial orchards by the writer in 1931. A roughened-bark condition 
resembling apple measles was often associated with the fruit pitting on dis¬ 
eased trees. The production of numerous ‘ ‘ stone cells ^ ^ beneath or surround¬ 
ing each fruit pit, and the woody structure of the deformed fruit, has sug¬ 
gested the common name ** stony pit^’ for the disease. 

Many growers are of the opinion that the disease is a form of drought 
spot or corky core of apples. Careful irrigation and cultural practices, how¬ 
ever, do not eliminate the trouble. Observations indicated that soil types, 
tree nge, or the use of various fertilizers, were not correlated with the inci¬ 
dence of the disease. This paper constitutes a preliminary report of experi¬ 
ments started in 1934 to determine the cause of the pear trouble. 

DISTRIBUTION AND IMPORTANCE 

Stony pit is not a disease of recent origin. It is known to have been 
present in Oregon for many years. According to S. M. Zeller and P. C. 
Reimer® of the Oregon State College, the disease is prevalent both in .the 
WiUamel^ and Rogue River valleys. Mature pear trees bearing diseased 
fruit have be»iA seen iu the Hood River Valley. J. R. Magness of the Bureau 
of Plant In^'istr'^^^ United States Department of Agriculture, observed two 

1 Cooperative^ int^tigatidii with the Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station. 

* The writer U ilS|lebted to Dr. Johli W. Roberts and Dr. Lee M. Hutchins of the 
Division of Yruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases for suggestions concerning the 
manuscript. 

8 Dr. Zeller suggested the disease might be of vitus origin, and both he and Professor 
Beimel have experiments under w|^ on certain phases of the trouble. 
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old Bow trees in the San Juan district of California about 1925 that pro¬ 
duced fruit so gnarled and pitted that it was worthless. He states* that the 
disease was apparently identical with stony pit. Various investigators who 
have seen stony pit in Oregon have identified it as the same disease present on 
Bose pears in California and Washington. Its presence outside of the Pacific 
Coast States has not been ascertained. 

Losses caused by the fruit pitting are severe. Prom 10 to 80 per cent of 
the Bose evils at the packing houses are attributable to stony pit. Surveys 
made in the Hood River Valley have shown almost every Bose orchard to 
contain from a few to as many as 70 per cent of the trees aifected to some 
degree. 

SYMPTOMS OP STONY PIT 

On the Fruit of Bose: Stony pit can best be identified by the symptoms 
on the fruit. The first indication of the trouble on Bose pears appears in 
from 10 to 20 days after petal fall and consists of dark green areas just 
under the epidermis of the fruit. The lack of growth in these areas, and 
the rapid development of the surrounding tissues, results in deeply pitted 
or deformed fruit at maturity. The borders of the deformed areas sometimes 
remain dark green and suggest the halo encircling certain virus spots on other 
plants. The tissue at the base of these pits generally becomes necrotic or 
corky, and in severely infected fruits, a concentration of the corky tissue oc¬ 
curs near or within the ‘ ‘ grit cell ring ’ ^ (Pig. 1, -4.). The most striking feature 
of the diseased fruit, however, is the production of numerous sclerenchyma 
cells beneath or surrounding the pitted areas. Pruits bearing several pits 
become gnarled and so woody that they are difficult to cut with a knife. 

One or all fruits on a tree may show the pitted condition. Even in cases 
where all the fruits on a tree show the symptoms, some may contain a single 
pit, while others may be severly deformed as a result of numerous diseased 
areas. When a single pit is present, the injury closely resembles that caused 
by the tarnished plant bug, Lygus pratensis L. The insect-induced pits 
lack the necrotic tissue and tend to be more regular and conical in shape, 
but frequently produce some stone cells below. 

On the Bark of Bose: Healthy Bose trees generally show a natural bark 
cracking as they become mature (Pig. 2, A). 

A ‘‘measled’’ bark condition is associated with the fruit pitting on dis¬ 
eased Bose trees in the later stages. On this variety small pimples may 
appear on the bark of 1- or 2-year-old twigs. The cortex under the pimples 
becomes slightly water-soaked in appearance. I/ater in the season, or during 
the following year, the epidermis cracks and the underlying tissue collapses. 
The cracking and shrinking of the bark tissue occurs in a somewhat concentric 
manner, so that a partial target Canker effect is produced on small limbs 
(Pig. 2, jB). The eottlliiued^ cracking and growth of intervening healthy 
tissue cause older bark to assume a ribbed appearance. One pear grower has 
used the term “oak bark’Mo describe the bark symptoms; and the resem- 

* Corfespondence. 
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Fig. 2. Stony pit symptoms on pear trees. A, Natural bark cracking on healthy 
Bose. B, Pimples appearing on young twigs (left), which crack to form target canker 
effects (right). C, Oak bark stage on Bose scion above, with the Patton trunk below not 
yet showing bark symptoms. I>. Veinlet chlorosis on Forellc leaf, a probable symptom of 
stony pit. 

Wanee of the advanced phase to the bark of matured oak trees is very striking. 
Trees reaching this stage of the disease exhibit less foliage because of the 
failure of lateral buds to grow. Terminal shoots and fruit spurs bear most 
of the scant leaf Faiface. 

In some cases the oak-bark condition may be found only on the scion wood 
of a topworked tree; in others, the rough bark may appear only on the trunk 
wood. It appears possible that the disease agent might be carried in either 
unit, in which case the bark symptoms may be transferred to the healthy bark 
only after several years’ growth. This condition is illustrated in figure 2, C. 
Typical oak bark was produced on the diseased Bose scion above, but the 
symptoms have not yet appeared in the Patten trunk stock below. 

On the Leaves of Bose: Two leaf symptoms have been observed t t stony- 
pit trees. One consists of narrow, chlorotic areas along the veinlets of the 
leaves and the other cTf a faint mottling, especially on newly formed shoots. 
The definite association of leaf symptoms with the stony-pit disease has been 
complicated by the appearance of similar conditions on apparently healthy 
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trees, and by the erratic presence of leaf symptoms on diseased trees. The 
veinlets chlorosis, however, appears to be the true leaf symptom of stony pit; 
but conditions that mask or favor its appearance are not yet understood. 
Leaves of the Forelle variety show a marked veinlet chlorosis or mottling 
(Pig. 2, D) which appears to be associated with a deformed and stony fruit. 
Proof that the disease of the Forelle and Bose pear is the same, however, is 
lacking at present. 

On Other Varieties: Stony pit is definitely known to occur in the Anjou 
pear. A roughened or partially deformed fruit results from the few to many 
shallow or deep pits occurring (Fig. 1, B). The pits are much shallower 
than in the Bose on trees known to be naturally infected. Brown, necrotic 
spots or streaks generally appear within, or extend inward, from the pitted 
areas. The stony tissue is present below the pits in most cases. In contrast 
to the Bose fruit, symptoms become noticeable on Anjou pears only a month 
or two before harvest. The resemblance to a condition in this variety, com¬ 
monly attributed to a water deficiency, called drought spot, suggests the 
troubles may be the same. 

Winter Nelis fruits often show symptoms indistinguishable from those 
on Bose. Seckel, Easter, and Forelle pear fruits sometimes become rather 
deformed with various types of pitting accompanied by the internal stoniness. 
Patten and Old Home pears, produced on trees partially grafted to Bose, 
occasionally form a few very shallow pits under which stone cells are present. 
That the symptoms in these varieties are those of stony pit has not yet been 
proved. 

EXPERIMENTAL WORK 

Soil-deficiency Studies: The symptoms of stony pit, as expressed in both 
the fruit and bark tissues of diseased Bose pears, show considerable similarity 
to those in other plants known to be caused by the lack of certain soil elements. 
The similarity, particularly to drought spot and corky core in apple fruits,® 
and to a type of measles on apple bark,® suggested that a lack of boron might 
be responsible for the condition. Accordingly, boric acid, zinc sulphate, 
copper phosphate, and managanese borate, were injected into 20 diseased 
trees by the method employed by McLarty.® Additional diseased trees re¬ 
ceived soil applications or sprays of borax or boric acid. ^ A decrease in the 
fruit pitting resulting from chemical treatments' was liot established over a 
period of 3 years. Boron, however, appeared to sliglltly improve the foliage 
size and color on several of tbe ttees. 

Relation to Insects: It t/sM already mentioned that individual fruit pits 
sometimes resemble an injury canned by the tarnished plant bug. The insect 
injury, however, has never been seen in a severe form comparable to stony 
pit, and varieties unaffected hy' stony pit are susceptible to the insect injury. 

8 Mcljarty, B. Tree ii^eptloiui with boron and other materials as a control for 
drought spot and corky core o f s^ le. Sclent. Agr. 16: 62&-633. 1936. 

8 Young, H. 0. and H. 7. wmter, The effect of boron, manganese, and «ine on the 
control of apple measles. Ohio Agr, iJxpt, Sta, Bimohthly Bull. 92t 147-152. 1937. 
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Other insects in sufficient numbers to cause a fruit deformity as severe as 
stony pit, have not been observed on the pear trees. 

Attempts to Culture Possible Causal Organisms: Several hundred isola¬ 
tions from diseased bark and fruit tissue have been made. The usual sapro¬ 
phytic forms of fungi and bacteria often were isolated from broken bark 
tissue, but these were to be expected. Cultures from diseased fruit tissue 
and from the unbroken bark pimples on diseased twigs have consistently 
remained sterile. 

Experiments to Test Possible Virus Origin: On April 10,1936, 2 healthy 
trees each of the Bartlett, Bose, and Anjou varieties were budded with 
typically diseased Bose material. In 3 additional trees of each variety, dis¬ 
eased buds were inserted in August of the same year. Five or more diseased 
buds were usually placed on the terminal shoots of an individual limb. In 
a few cases single buds were inserted in selected laterals or in different 
branches throughout the tree. Records of the fruit condition on the budded 
trees in 1937 and 1938 are shown in table 1. 

The data presented in table 1 clearly show that the disease was transmitted 
from diseased buds to healthy Bose and Anjou trees, but that the symptoms 
in most cases were delayed until the second season. A single stony pit fruit 
was observed * the diseased buds on one Bose and Anjou limb each in 
1937. Progress of the transmissible agent was thought to be observed from 
4 to 12 inches below diseased buds during the first season, in the form of slight 
leaf mottling. The symptoms were very indefinite, however, and not present 
in all cases. Pitted fruit appeared at a distance of 2 to 20 feet from diseased 
buds in 1938. The most heavily pitted fruit appeared near the diseased buds 
and became less severe at a distance from them. Fruit pitting was especially 
noticeable on smaller limbs on which several diseased buds had been inserted 
at the terminal ends. The disease was typical in all respects to that occur¬ 
ring naturally on Bose fruit. Transmission in the Anjou variety was very 
striking and the fruit pitting occurred in a more aggravated form than in 
the one orchard known to be naturally infected. From the severely pitted 
fruits (Fig. 1, B) near the diseased buds, the fruits became less pitted at a 
distance from them. In two cases, however, the virus had moved from the 
diseased buds through the budded limbs and into the main leader branches, 
on which pitted fruit appeared 20 feet from the diseased buds. Clean fruit 
remained at the tops of these branches at the harvest period. 

Several young Bose orchards have been observed in which a large per¬ 
centage of the trees were diseased. In each case the original scion wt id was 
obtained from infected orchards. Field observations tend to indicate that 
a slow spread of the virus occurs from tree to tree by means other than bud¬ 
ding. Results of studies with this disease could be obtained much more 
rapidly if a variety showing definite and consistent leaf symptoms coul^ |e 
discovered. 



TABLE 1 .—Virus transmission from diseased Bose to healthy pear trees* 
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of fruits estimated from box yield. 
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CONTROL 

Little can be offered at this time on control measures to employ against 
stony pit. Bose trees having the oak-bark stage of the disease might best be 
eliminated from the orchard, since they are no longer profitable. Whether 
less severely diseased trees might profitably be topworked to Bartlett or other 
varieties, which appear to be either tolerant to or immune from the virus, 
remains questionable. Bartletts topworked on diseased Bose trees have pro¬ 
duced healthy fruit for 5 consecutive years, but their future performance 
needs watching. Even if the Bartlett fruits continue to be healthy, the pos¬ 
sibility of the tree being a symptomless carrier needs consideration. Nursery¬ 
men should be very careful in selecting Bose scion wood, since the disease is 
easily spread by this means. Knowledge of the varietal reactions of pears 
toward stony pit, and a test plant for identification purposes are urgently 
needed. 

SUMMARY 

Stony pit is described as a virosis of pear trees. The symptoms consist of 
a fruit pitting, a so-called oak-bark effect, and probably of a veinlet chlorosis 
of certain leaves. The trouble is known to be present on the Bose variety 
and occasional! \' on the Anjou in California, Oregon, and Washington. 

The disee« v. as readily transmitted to healthy Bose and Anjou trees from 
diseased Bose buds; in most cases the symptoms appeared during the second 
season. The Bartlett variety was found to be either tolerant or immune by 
the same method. Control niOasures have not been studied. 

Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, 

Bureau of Plant Industry, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

Hood River, Oregon. 

STUDIES ON A CULTURAL VARIANT OP 
RHIZOCTONIA SOLANI^ 

K. L. LeClerg 
(Accepted for publication November 2, 1938) 

That cultural variation in Bhizoctonia solani Kiihn^ is not common is 
evidenced by the fact that it has been reported only recently but not studied 
by Ullstrup.^ The phenomenon has been observed only a few times by the 
writer, in a period of about 5 years. 

The present investigation was undertaken to study the morphology, physi- 
ology, and pathogenicity of a sector formed in a culture growing on potato- 

^ The data presented*in this paper were obtained in cooperative investigations by the 
Division of Sugar Plants, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, and the Division of Plant Pathology and Botany of the Minnesota Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station. Paper No. 1649 of the Journal Series of the Minnesota Ejq>eri- 
ment Btatiom 

^UUstnuD, Arnold J. Leaf blight of China aster caused by BhUfoatonia solani, 
Phytopat^^ 981-990. 1936. 
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dextrose agar and that was sharply delimited from the parent culture (Fig, 

1 ). 

It is recognized that some doubt may be cast upon the nature of this 
sector, since its parent colony was a tissue culture. That the sector is a true 
variant and not a result of a mixed culture is supported by the fact that the 
parent culture has been subcultured between 25 and 30 times and grown on 
various media and under a wide range of environmental conditions during a 
period of 5 years without the occurrence of either patch- or wedge-shape 
sectors. 



Fro. 1. Colony of sugiyHbeet isolate of aolani showing large variant 

u 8S4 in present studies. « 

5 drULTirgAL CHAKACteBS 

pifferenees in mltpiral cliat’acters were studied on potato-dextrose agar 
and on a medium with a low carbon-nitrogen ratio. Cultural appearances 
were noted "|.8 dayi a^i^'iatxsulation of Petri dishes. 

Prom the evidence presented m table 1, it appears that the variant is 
characterized by scant growth of mycelium on potato^dcxtrose agar as com- 
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pared with dense and uniform growth of the parent culture. On the low 
carbon-nitrogen agar, a slight difference in color is the only character that 
distinguishes the two cultures. 


TABLE 1.— Cultural characteristics of the variant and ihirent cultures of JRhistoc^ 
tonia solani on two different artificial media 18 days after inoculation 


Culture 

Medium 

Potato dextrose ' 

Low carbon-nitrogen ratio 

SB~28 

(Parent) 

Colony Prant’s Brown,® margin | 
regular; growth npiform and 
dense; concentric rings pres¬ 
ent. No sclerotia produced 

Colony Light Buff; margin slightly 
irregular; growth very scant, 
fine. No sclerotia produced 

SB-28-1 

(Variant) 

Colony Sayal Brown; margin 
irregular; growth scant, fine; 
no concentric rings. No scle¬ 
rotia produced 

Colony Ivory Yellow; margin ir¬ 
regular; growth scant, fine. No 
sclerotia produced 


«Cc^ors are according to Ridgway *8 color standards. 


MORPHOLOGY 

To ascertain whether the variant was different in size of mycelium from 
the parent, a f t ady was made of the hyphal diameters of each. The cultures 
were grown oii potato-dextrose agar in Petri dishes for 5 days at about 25® 
C. The hyphae were then mounted in a 10 per cent aqueous solution of 
glycerine on glass slides. By means of a projection apparatus the images 
were thrown on a white background and measured. Measurements were 
made to the nearest tenth of a millimeter with a vernier-caliper of 200 hyphae 
of each culture. 

It was found that the mean diameter of the hyphae of the parent culture 
was 7.2 p, whereas, of the variant, it was 6.9 p. This difference in size is not 
significant since the value of in the analysis of variance did not reach 
the 5 per cent point. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Effect of Medium on Rate of Growth 

Comparative tests of the 2 cultures were made to determine radial growth, 
as measured by size of colony, on six different media. Two experiments were 
made in 1935 and one in 1936. In each experiment the cultures were grown 
on 5 Petri dishes of each medium. The measurements were made 91 hours 
after inoculation. 

From the data given in table 2 it appears that marked dilierences in 
radial growth occurred between the parent and variant cultures on the same 
and different media: The variant grew more rapidly on the high-, medium-, 
and low-nitrogen media, whereas the parent culture grew more rapidly on 
methylene blue, potato-dextrose, and dextrose media. The radial growth of 
these cultures on 4 different media is illustrated in figure 2. 
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Fig. 2. BadlKl gtowth of Taviai^t and parent tiultare of Bhxgootonia aolani on 4 dif¬ 
ferent ar^idcial j(dedia. Vertically, 4 disbes on left are inoculated with the parent culture 
a«d the 4 on the right with the variant. Horizontally, beginning at the top, the first 2 
disnes contain a high-nitrogen agar; second 2 dishes contain a medium-nitrogen agar; 
third 2 diidioB contain a loV^nitrogen agar; the fourth 2 dishes contain potato-deztrose 
agar. 
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TABLE Z.—Sadial growth of variant and parent aviture of Shieootonifi solani on 
six different artifioM media after 91 hours at room temperature tn 19S^ and 1936 


Culture 

1985 

1986 

Average 

1935 

1936 

Average 

Test 

No.l 

Test 
No. 2 

Test 

No.l 

! Test i 
No. 2 


High nitrogen 

1 Medium nitrogen 

Parent . 

3.0 

0.0 

tr» 

1.0 

15.3 

6.3 

tr 

6.9 

Variant .. . 

18.3 

4.2 

5.8 

9.4 

37.7 

18.8 

14.0 

23.6 


Low nitrogen 

Methyleiie blue 

Parent . 

20.7 

1 11.8 

2.2 

1 11.6 

52.7 

38.4 

35.6 

42.2 

Variant . 

40.7 

23.8 

19.6, 

28.0 

24.3 1 

21.4 

7.4 

17.7 


Potato-dextrose 

Dextrose 

Parent . 

1 85.3 

82.2 

74.2 

80.6 

82.7 

61.8 

63.4 

1 66.0 

Variant . 

40.7 

35.0 

17.6 

31.1 

37.3 

18.2 

24.6 

26.7 


• Tr = trace, considered 0.1 mm. in determination of means. 


Effect of Various Amounts of Sucrose on Growth 

An experiment was made to determine if there was any difference in 
radial growth of the variant and parent culture on artificial media containing 
different amounts of sucrose. Potato agar without sucrose and with 1, 5, 10, 
and 20 per cerr sucrose was used. The Petri dishes, inoculated in triplicate, 
were maintaixied for 73 hours at room temperature before making measure¬ 
ments. 

It is evident, from the data in table 3, that the parent culture grew faster 
than the variant at 0, 1, and 5 per cent sucrose, but, at 10 and 20 per cent 
sucrose, the variant grew faster. 

TABLE 3.— Effect of different amounts of sucrose on the radial growth of variant 
and parent cultures of Ehisoctonia solani 


Percentage of sucrose and average radial growth in millimeters 
0 i 1 i 6 i 10"^ i 20 



HHQHH 

1 1 

1 5 1 

10- 1 

20 

Parent . 

65.7 

59.7 

33.0 

17.0 

7.3 

Variant 

8.0 

17.6 

26.0 

30.0 

19.0 


Temperature Eelations 

Two experiments were made each consisting of 5 replications, to determine 
the radial growth of the variant and the parent culture on potato-dextrose 
agar, after 60 hours, at 15®, 23-25®, and 29-30® C. 

TABLE 4.— Effect of temperature on radial growth on potato-dsxtrose agar of 
variant and parent cultures of Ehizoctonia solani 


Temperature and radial growth in millimeters 


Culture 

15® a 

23-25° C. 1 

29-30° C. 


Test 

1 

Test 

2 

Ave. 

Test 

1 

Test 

2 

Ave. 

Test 

1 



Parent 

Variant 

1 14.2 

l_M_ 

19.6 

2.6 

16.9 
5.1 1 

42.8 

24.2 

35.6 

11.8 

39.2. 
18.0 1 

45.2 

28.6 

52.4 

26.0 

48.8 

27.8 
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The results (Table 4) indicate that the radial growth of the parent is 
much more rapid than that of the variant at each of the three temperatures. 
There is no differential response of temperature and radial growth for the 2 
cultures. It is of interest to note that the ratio of growth of the parent to 
that of the variant decreases with the increase in temperature. The ratio is 
3.3 at 15^ 2.2 at 23-25^ and 1.8 at 29-^0*=* C. 

Pathogenicity 

That sudden changes occur in some isolates of Bhizoctonia solani is sig¬ 
nificant, and may be indicative of what actually occurs in nature. The most 
important question, however, is: Is this change in appearance and physiology 
accompanied by a corresponding change in pathogenicity? 

Inoculation of Sugar-beet Roots 

Inoculations of large sugar-beet roots were made with the variant and 
parent cultures of Bhizoctonia solani in both 1935 and 1936. The method of 
inoculation was the same as that previously used.** 

From the results of these inoculations presented in table 6, it is apparent 
that in both years the variant was less aggressive than the parent. A com¬ 
parison of the decay produced by each culture is shown in figure 3. 


TABLE 5 .—Influence of soil temperature on the percentage of damping off of sugar 
heets as caused hy variant and parent cultures of Bhizoctonia solani 


Culture 

Soil temperature and percentage of damping off 

35° 0.« 

25° C.b 

Parent . 

73.4 1 

69.4 

Variant. 

100.0 

100.0 

Control . 

0.0 

0.0 


» Stand counts made 18 days after planting, 
b Stand counts made 6 days after planting. 


It is apparent from the data in table 6 that the relation of parasitic 
behavior of the variant to that of the parent culture had not changed appreci- 


TAB^jE 6 .—Comparison of amount of decay of sugar-heet roots caused hy variant 
and parent cultures of Bhizoctonia solani in 19^5 and 19S6 


CJulturo 

Number of roo^ inoculated 

, Percentage of decay 

1935 

' 1936 

Total 

1935 

1936 

Average 

Parent .... 

.8 

17 ‘ 

25 

88.7 

27.6 

33.2 

Variant . 

8 

17 : 

25 

1.6 

15.4 

8.5 

Control .. . 

8 

17 

1 25 

0.0 1 

0.0 

0.0 


ably durijtfg the period of a year. Likewise, the relationship, as regards radial 
grcnrth on different m^a, between variant and parent had not changed after 
the lapse of a year (TAle 2), 

sLeOlerg, E. L. Parasitisiii of ShUioet&iUa solani OB'sugar beet. Jour. Agr. Bes. 
[tr. 9.] 49:407-431. 1984. 
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Pio. 3.—Comparison of decay caused by variant and parent culture of Bhizootonia 
solani in roots of sugar beets in 1935. Decay produced in the root on the left is the 
maximum amount caused by the variant, whereas that produced in the root on the right is 
about the average amount caused by the parent culture. 

Effect of Soil Temperature on Damping-off 

The effect (f soil temperature on damping off of sugar beets caused by 
the variant f ^ m ^>arent cultures of Bhizootonia solani was studied. Inoculum 
consisting the fungus growing on sterilized oats and wheat grains was 
mixed with steamed soil and placed in 4-inch pots; the control consisted of 
steamed soil with only steT'ilized grains. The experiment consisted of 4 
replications and each pot was planted with 35 seed-balls of sugar bgets, which 
were subsequently maintained in incubators at 15® and 25® C., respectively. 

It is of interest to note that the variant caused more damping off than did 
the parent (Table 5). The seedlings in the pots containing the parent cul¬ 
ture at 15® C. were only about 25 per cent as high as those in the controls. 

SUMMARY 

A sector \ariant, which occurred in a sugar-beet isolate of Bhizootonia 
solani, is compared with the parent culture in physiology, morphology, and 
pathogenicity. 

The diameter of hyphae of the parent culture was not significantly dif¬ 
ferent from that of the variant. 

The parent culture grew faster than the variant on potato-dextrose, dex¬ 
trose, and methylene-blue media, but much slower on media of high-, medium-, 
and low-nitrogen composition. 

On media containing different amounts of sucrose, the paren srrew faster 
at 0, 1, and 5 per cent, whereas at 10 and 20 per cent sucrose the rate of 
growth of the variant was more rapid. 

The radial growth of the parent is greater than that of the variant at 
16®, 23^25®, and 29-30® C. 
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The parent culture was more aggressive than the variant in causing root 
rot of large sugar-beet roots. 

The variant caused more damping off of sugar beets at 15® and 25® C. 
than did the parent culture. 

Horticultural Research, 

Louisiana State University, 

Baton Rouge, La. 

A STUDY OF SUBBRIN AND SUBERIZED DEPOSITS OP 
DISEASED POTATO TUBERS^ 

L. M. Hill 

(Accepted for publication December 2, 1938) 

introduction 

Orton and Hill (11) in 1937 described a new disease of potatoes of un¬ 
known cause, which was prevalent and destructive in West Virginia. The 
name blue stem was applied to this disease because its most characteristic 
symptom is the production of an excessive amount of blue or purplish pig¬ 
ment in the stems of the Rural variety. Another typical symptom is the pres¬ 
ence of a discontinuous dendritic necrosis of the tissues of the stem end of the 
tubers. The microchemical characters of these lesions have been described 
by Hill and Orton (7). Since the lesions appear to differ in nature from 
similar ones caused by the more common potato diseases, it was thought 
desirable to make a more detailed comparison of the stem-end necrosis asso¬ 
ciated with blue stem with that caused by certain other diseases. This paper 
presents the results of a microchemical study of suberin and suberized deposits 
in the necrotic lesions of tubers affected with blue stem as compared with: 

(a) tubers from plants affected with Fusarium avenaceum from Wisconsin; 

(b) tubers from plants affected with ‘‘purple-top wilt/' a disease of imknown 
cause from Minnesota; tubers from Maine affected with (c) net necrosis and 
(d) “stem-end browning” as described by Folsom, Libby, Simpson, and 
Wyman (3); and tubers from West Virginia affected with hollow heart. 
Diseased tubers were obtained through the itburtesy of John G. McLean of 
the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Staficui, J» G. Leach of the Minne- 
fota Agricultural Experiment Statmi, and A. B. Rich of the Maine Agri- 
miltural Experiment Station, 

A well-defined wound periderm was observed surrounding the necrotic 
lesions in some of the material. A study of the microscopical and optical prop¬ 
erties of wound cork in various stages of its development has been included 
here altliough m sighificanl; difference was obwerored between the wound peri¬ 
derm of the different kinde st material. 

1 Published with the imroral of the X>irector, West Virginia Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, as Scientific ^per No. 208. 
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METHOD AND MATERIALS 

A summary of the microchemical test for suberin is given by Molisch 
(10), Tunmann (16), and Prey-Wysseling (4). Suberin and suberized 
deposits are insoluble in 75 per cent sulphuric acid, 50 per cent chromic 
acid, and copper-oxide-ammonia; they are soluble in potassium hydroxide 
when boiled for a short time, and in Schnitzels reagent. The color reaction 
is a sulphur yellow with dilute potassium hydroxide and red with Sudan 
III. Suberin is anisotropic, and suberized deposit is isotropic. Suberized 
deposits give a cherry-red color with Millon’s reagent and a reddish-brown 
with Lieberman^s reagent; this is a positive test for phenol. Walls con¬ 
taining suberin give a negative test for phenol. Gyaiaconic acid gives a 
blue color; after 15 minutes in 1 per cent solution of benzidine in alcohol, 
the cells containing oxidase become blue. These more common microchemical 
tests were supplemented by a study of the optical properties of the tissues 
as revealed by a petrographical microscope. Under the petrographic micro¬ 
scope suberin and cutin are length-fast, while cellulose is length-slow. 
With the gypsum plate the blue of the cellulose wall is parallel to the slow 
ray; this indicates length-slow. The blue in the suberin and cutin is trans- 
versed with the slow ray of the gypsum plate, and is said to be length-fast. 

Tubers used for a study of wound cork formation were cut and placed in 
moist chamber^ I various temperatures and examined at regular intervals to 
note the formation of cork cambium. Materials were fixed in formol-acetic 
alcohol, dehydrated and embedded in parafiSn, then cut 10 p in thickness. 
The parafiSn was removed with xylol and mounted in balsam, while other 
slides were stained with Flemming’s modified triple stain. Free-hand sec¬ 
tions also were made and studied extensively. 

MICROCHEMISTRT OP WOUND CORK FORMATION 

Rhodes (14) discussed in detail the anatomy and the chemical nature 
of potato cork; it has been described by a number of other workers as a 
protective layer against water loss, invading fungi, and bacteria. The 
chemical changes associated with cork formation involve breaking-down and 
building-up processes. Haberlandt (6) concluded that cell division occurred 
only in the presence of a fragment of a vein containing phloem tissue; later, 
however, he showed that cell division was promoted by the presence of 
ashed cells. According to the observations of the writer, cell division 
may occur in the absence of phloem. In blue-stem necrosis, cell division 
failed to occur near the necrotic phloem, although normal cork was forgied 
in the absence of phloem tissue. The first observable chemical change was 
the breaking down of the starch into glucose (Fig. 1, C), with a marked 
increase in the amount of protoplasm. Starch grains near the region of the 
cut surface were covered with a suberized deposit. This deposit was observed 
on the cellulose walls after 1 or 2 days; Rhodes calls this material suberin, 
but in the writer’s observation it did not react positively to suberin tests. 
Glucose, fat, proteins, tyrosine, and nitrates occurred in higher concentrations 
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in the region of cell division. When sections were treated with sulphuric acid 
the cellulose was hydrolyzed after 3 hours, leaving the isotropic suberized 
deposit and anisotropic suberin (Fig. 2, A, B, and C). Transverse sections 



Pig. 1. A. Transverse section of wound periderm of potato tubers after treating with 
sulphuric acid for 6 hours; cellulose hydrolyzed. xl60. B. Same with polarized light, 
showing anisotropic per 4 deni|^(knr 0 r right) and isotropic suberized deposit on the walls of 
the larger ceUa (upper l 0 ft)^^Mdf 0. Starch hydrolysis associated with wound periderm; 
a, starch grains iMjowin|LiM dllilt surface; b, region of starch hydrolysis and cambium 
formation; o, 4 itaTch ih parenchyi^ cells. xll5. D. Wound periderm treated 

with Schultze’s reagent 1^4 IhMrs; a, cellulose walls adjoining the ««t surface; b, region 
of cell division x 16p. 
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Fig. 2. A. Wound periderm treated with sulphuric acid for 3 houfs to dissolve the 
cellulose, x 130. B. game with polarized light showing the anisotropic suberin walla <0!f 
the wound-cork cells; o, isotropic suberized deposit on the original cell walls, x 120.» JJ* 
Normal periderm treated with 76 per cent sulphuric acid for 24 hours showing the subenn 
walls in the periderm and the absence of suberized deposits. x560. D. liongitudinal 
sections of lesions in tubers affected with purple-top wilt after treating with 76 per cent 
8ulphu> ic nikcid for 4 hours showing the suberized deposit on the vessel walls and spirals* 
X 825. # 
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of wotEQ^ coric, after treatment for 5 hours with sulphuric acid, showed iso¬ 
tropic silberi 2 sed deposits in the cells adjacent to the wounded surface and 
anisotropic i^aberin in the cell walls of the wound periderm (Fig. 1, A and B). 
Phenol was detected in the suberized deposit. A large amount of oxidase was 
found associated with the wound periderm. 

When the cork cells begin to form from the meristem they give a positive 
test for cellulose (Fig. lyD), and when the periderm has completely formed 
they give a positive test for cellulose and suberin (Fig. 2, A and B). Treat¬ 
ment of wound periderm for 4 hours in Schultze’s reagent removed the 
suberin and suberized deposit, leaving the cellulose (Fig. 1, D). Treated 
with 75 per cent sulphuric acid, the cellulose is hydrolyzed. Suberized 
deposits and walls containing suberin give a positive test for cerin. 

SUBERIN IN NECROTIC TISSUES 

Hill and Orton (7) have reported the microchemical properties of the 
abnormal tissues, and the suberized deposit associated with the various types 
of necrosis in blu^ stem. It was shown that cellulose and pectic substances 
were partially masked by a deposit of suberin in the necrotic regions of the 
phloem and parenchyma, and that cellulose and lignin were present in the 
walls of necrotic xylem. A subefin-like substance, soluble in Schnitzels re- 
ageiUjt and giving a positive test for cerin, was found in necrotic phloem, xylem, 
and parenchyma. Phenol also was detected in the walls of the necrotic areas. 

Tubers from Wisconsin affected with Fnmrium avenaceum, a vascular 
parasite of potato, showed a precipitate of suberized deposit in the phloem 
and xylem (Fig. 3, C and D). Necrotic phloem groups were surrounded 
by a well-defined layer of wound cork. Sections treated in sulphuric acid for 
4 hours showed hydrolysis of the cellulose, leaving the suberin and a suber¬ 
ized deposit (Fig. 3, A and B). The suberin cell walls were birefringent. 

Tubers from Minnesota affected with ‘‘purple-top wilt'' showed a vessel 
necrosis with a suberized deposit upon the vessel walls. Longitudinal sections 
through vessels treated with 75 per cent sulphuric acid for 4 hours showed 
the presence of a suberized deposit in the spirals and other vessel walls (Fig. 
2, D). No definite wound cork was observed around the necrotic region. 
A material similar to the suberized deposit was precipitated in cells adjoin¬ 
ing the necrotic vessels. 

Tubers from Maine affected with 8t(mi-end browning showed a phloem and 
xy^m necrosis with a subetiied def>osfi oh and within a group of necrotic 
eele. This necrotic w^S surrounded by a wound cork. The lesions 

resembled in some assoqieted With leaf roll but differed in 

certain important respects. A^Jj^ifthwager (2) described the necrotic region 
of the stem in leaf roll as a deposit of globular masses, yellow in unstained 
sections, insoluble in xaineral acids, and increasing in color with alkalies. 
With phloroglucinol a^d hydroehloric acid, this deposit gave a negative test 
/or lignin. A reddish tolor was obtained with alcarin; this sugge£|ted the pres¬ 
ence of cutin or Qutin;like substances. The bireflring^ce of the walls in the 
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Fig. 3. A. Sections of potato tubers affected with Fusarium avenaoeum after treat¬ 
ing with sulphuric actd for 4 hours to show the suberized deposit and the suberin of tile 
surrounding cork. xl30. B. The same with polarized light shomng the aai80tro|iS 
suberin and isotropic suberized deposit. xl20. C. Suberized deposit in zyiem affected 
with F, avenaoeum. x 860. D. Same with polarized light showing the anisotropic e^ulose 
in the x^lem walls and the isotropic deposit within the vessels, x 600. 
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necrotic lesions of stem-end browning indicated the presence of suberin rather 
than cutin. .The cutin of $. number of different plants examined by the 
writ^ Slowed a birefringence different from that shown by the walls in the 
necrotic lesions. The optical properties of cutin observed by the writer agree 
with those reported by Ambronn (1). 

Tubers from Maine affected with net necrosis showed a phloem necrosis 
with a suberized depdsit that masked the phloem cells. Gilbert (5) indicated 
that cutin and suberin were present in wound periderm and that lignin was 
present in the necrotic areas. His observations concerning the reddish-violet 
color in the yellow necrotic center when treated with phloroglucinol and 
hydrochloric acid were confirmed. However, the lignin of the vessels does 
not take the same reddish violet but a brick red tinge, easily distinguished 
from the color in the necrotic areas. The reddish violet obtained by Gilbert in 
the necrotic areas may be caused by phenol. The necrotic areas gave a posi¬ 
tive test for phenol, whereas the lignified walls of the vessels gave a negative 
test. 

A cork layer occurs around the cavity in hollow heart of potato; it is simi¬ 
lar to that of wound periderm, but is much more spongy and has a depth of 2 
to 3 times that of wound periderm (Pig. 4, D). There was only a small amount 
of suberized deposit associated with this type of injury as compared with 
the amount of the suberized deposit in wound periderm. Starch grains 
were absent in the region of the cork, but occurred normally in the adjoin¬ 
ing tissues. The cell walls of the cork layer are composed of cellulose and 
suberin, with the cellulose masking the suberin, as revealed by the polarizing 
microscope. 

SUMMARY 

Methods are presented for determining the difference between suberin 
and suberized deposit found in lesions in potato tubers affected with several 
different diseases. The petrographical microscope has been used along with 
various microchemical tests to determine the presence of suberin and cellulose 
in the cell walls of potato tubers. The suberin is anisotropic in normal 
periderm, in wound periderm, and in corky cells surrounding the necrotic 
areas. The suberized deposit is isotropic and is laid down on, or may be 
infiltrated in, a cellulose matrix and is the result of oxidation and conden¬ 
sation of cell sap drying on cellulose walls of ceHs associated with wound 
periderm, and with necrosis ip the potato tuber^ The suberized deposit has 
been studied in blue stem, pufpla-top wilt,' net necrosis, hollow heart, stem- 
end browning, and in potato t^ae invaded bjr Fusarivm avemoeum. In 
all of the foregoing cases this deposit lihs the s^me chemical and physical 
properties. Outin is not associated with necrosis in the diseased potato 
tubers. There is only a small amount of suberized deposit associated with 
hollow heart, as eomparcifl with that associated with wound cork. The cork 
cajnbium formed in hoEto^ heart is spongy, whereas that of normal periderm 
is not. The suberizedf deposit always masks the anisotropic properties of 
starch, cellulose, and suberin. Phenol is associated with the suberized deposit. 
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A! 



Pw 4 A Cuttflo of Borne Beauty apple treated with sulphuric acid for 3 hows 
to remove cellulose and pectin; the cuticle curved backward after the treatment. x660 
B Same with polarized light showing anisotropic cutin. x608. C Sections of Borne 
Beauty apple stained with Flemming’s modified triple stam, a, unstained entin. x560. 
D. Sections of penderm of hollow heart showing spongy coi* cells and absence of starch; 
o, nsgion of suberized deposit, x 660. 
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but is absent in suberin and in cellulose walls. Suberin and cutin are length- 
fast and cellulose is length-slow. Optical properties distinguishing cutin, 
suberin, suberized deposits, and cellulose have been found useful in the study 
of the necrotic lesions. 

Department of Plant Pathology, 

West Virginia University, 

Morgantown, West Virginia. 
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POWDERY MILDEWS OF PEACH AND ROSE^ 

C. E. y ARWOOD 
(Accepted for publication October 11, 1938) 

'^Powdery mildew of peach and that of rose, each caused in part, at least, 
by strains of Sphaerotheca pannosa (Wallr.) Lev., are common and do 
consideratik damage in certain sections of California. 

Peach mildew overwinters in part, at least, in infected peach buds, and 
such buds show infection when they develop in the spring. This 

has 'been demonstrated only with heaviljr infected material in Berkeley. 
From 57 dormant twigs that were surfae#«kterilized and placed in plugged 
tubes on January 28, 1936, were formed 17 mildewed and 112 healthy leaf 

1 The eM^tance of nontechnical employees of the Federal Wotks Progress Administra- 
eien is aolmowledged. 
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shoots by February 18. In commercial orchards such ^infected buds are 
very rare, but may be conspicuous on heavily infected seedling plants 
(Pig. 1, A and B). Peach mildew develops slowly on the foliage in the 
spring, but as high as 97 per cent fruit infection was observed when the 
fruits were about the size of walnuts on May 31, 1938. In late summer 
and fall the disease becomes conspicuous as a white powdery mass on the 
young foliage of non-treated orchards, usually in patches on the lower 
epidermis causing chlorotic spots and puckering of the leaves. It also 
occurs as a felty mass on young twigs, especially water sprouts. Heavily 
infected twigs may be killed during the winter. 

Powdery mildew of the rose may overwinter by at least 2 methods in 



Fig. 1. Bud infection caused by peach and rose mildew. A. Twig of Palora peach 
fiom orchard Gilroy, California, March 28, 1938; lower bud healthy, upper bud mil¬ 
dewed. B. Twig of seedling iieaeh from Berkeley, April 4, 1938; two lower buds 
healthy, thiec upper buds mildewed. The systemic mildew infection has reduced leaf 
growth. C. Twig of Rosa odoraia from Berkeley, March 1.5, 1938; lower bud healthy, 
upper bud mildewed. 

addition to the probable function of perithecia. Active mildew may per¬ 
sist on the fe^ leaves that live through the winter in mild seasons, as was 
observed in the winter season of 1934-35 in Berkeley, or it may overwinter 
in the buds as does peach mildew (Fig. 1, C). The evidence for the over¬ 
wintering of rose mildew in the buds is circumstantial only, as no infected 
dormant buds have been forced under controlled conditions. 

That Sphaerotheca pannosa of peach and of rose are different is indi¬ 
cated by the failure of cross-inoculations, though peach mildew mada con¬ 
siderable mycelial growth on the lower surfaces of detached leaflets of 
Briarcliff, Belle of Portugal, and Pernet roses on 10 per cent icrose solu¬ 
tion. Inoculations with rose-mildew conidia on peach showed no growth 
beyond germinatidh and cell penetration. Conidiophores of the mildews on 
peach and rose were similar in gross morphology, but the conidia of rode 
mildew were slightly larger. Ninety conidia from peach leaves averaged 
2^4 1^.4 p, and 90 conidia from rose leaves averaged 27.4 x 14.2 p. 
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On ornamental peaches, powdery mildew is less common than on com¬ 
mercial fruiting peaches, but the luxuriant development of powdery mil¬ 
dew on leaves of ornamental peaches infected with leaf curl {Taphrina 
deformans (Fckl.) TuL), has been very marked during the years 1935-38. 
Curl-infected leaves of commercial peaches usually die by midsummer, and 
powdery mildew has not been conspicuous on them, though present in small 
amounts. Curled leaves of ornamental peaches, on the other hand, may live 
in a vigorous state until October, as observed in 1937 and 1938, and such 
leaves may be heavily infected with mildew while noncurled leaves are free. 
On September 5, 1937, the mildew infection was determined on 1 random 
curled shoot and on 1 random noncurled shoot on each of 13 ornamental 
peach trees. Of 88 curled leaves, 84 were infected with mildew, while of 
96 noncurled leaves, none was infected with mildew. In 1938 mildew oc¬ 
curred to a slight extent on the noncurled leaves of these same 13 trees, but 
was much more severe on the curled leaves. Microscopically, the mildew 
occurring on curled peach leaves is similar to that on noncurled leaves of 
commercial and ornamental peaches, and the haustoria are confined to the 
hypertrophied epidermal cells of the curled leaves. This greater develop¬ 
ment of peach mildew on curl-infected leaves than on healthy leaves is 
somewhat similar to the greater development of leaf rust on mildew-infected 
than on nonmildewed tissues as reported by Johnston.^ 

SUMMARY 

Sphaerotheca pannosa on peach and 8, pannosa on rose were found to 
be morphologically and pathologically distinct, and each was found to 
overwinter in infected buds. 

Sphaerotheca pannosa on peach developed more luxuriantly on leaf- 
curl-infected leaves of ornamental peaches than on noncurled leaves. 

Division op Plant Pathology, 

University of California, 

Berkeley, California. 

PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL NOTES 

Tripsacum dactyloides, Another Native Most of Aplanoiacter stewarti .— 
In September, 1938, bacterial wilt lesions r€|palting from Aplanohacter 
sUwarti (E.P.S.) McCulloch, were found developing under natural condi- 
ti6ns on Tripsacum dactyloides (L.) growipg on the Potonaic River bottom 
plots on the Arlington Experiment Farm, Arlington, Virginia. These plants 
were grown from seed obtained from the Soil Conservation Service as their No. 
T77, collected at Bellsville, Texas, in 1936. The seed was planted in early 
June) 1988, adjoining d^lot of susceptible sweet corn infected with bacterial 
ifiR. The plants came up promptly and, by September, had grown into 
lesafy rosettes about 2 feet in diameter. No inoculations were made but flea 

2 Johnston, C. O. The effect of mildew infection mi the response of wheat-leaf 
tissues normalij resistant to leaf rust. Phytopath. 24: 1145-1146. 1934. 
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beetles, Chaetocnema pulicaria Melsh., were observed feeding on the leaves, 
and feeding injuries of these beetles were common. On September 23 a few 
brown streaks, 1 to 3 mm. wide and 1 to 3 inches long, were found on the 
leaves, which, by transmitted light, had a somewhat water-soaked appear¬ 
ance. Bacteria streamed in abundance from sections of these lesions under 
the microscope. On plates poured from the lesions pure cultures of yellow 
colonies developed that produced typical bacterial-wilt s 3 ^ptoms on sus¬ 
ceptible sweet corn (8482x14 from Glenn M. Smith). 

Tripsacum dactyloides (eastern gamagrass) occurs throughout the east¬ 
ern United States from Massachusetts west to Iowa and Nebraska, south to 
Florida and Texas. It also occurs in the West Indies and from Mexico to 
Brazil.^ There are, however, twa forms of Tripsacum dactyloides, one 
known as the Texas Tripsacum with a haploid chromosome number of 18 
and a Connecticut form with a haploid chromosome number of 36.* The 
plant on which infection occurred was examined by Virginia H. Rhoades, 
vho found that the somatic cells contained the diploid number of 36 chromo¬ 
somes characteristic of the Texas form of this species. The distribution of 
the two forms apparently is not known. 

Repeated inoculations of young shoots and leaves of Tripsacum dacty¬ 
loides, occurring naturally on the Arlington Farm and of 3 other species 
of Tripsacum <>rown in the field and in the greenhouse, have given only nega¬ 
tive results jio natural infections have previously been observed in the 
field. These species of the genus Tripsacum have therefore been reported 
as immune from wilt.*^ 

The wilt lesions found on Tripsacum dactyloides during the past season 
are small and inconspicuous; but, since they developed in the field from nat¬ 
ural sources of infection, it is likely that they occur to some extent each year 
on this native grass. 

Two species of Euchlaena have previously been reported as susceptible 
to infection with ApJanohacter stewarti, but neither is native to the United 
States.*^'^ —Charlotte Elliott and Alice L. Robert, Division of Cereal 
Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Geographical Distribution of Yellow Spot of Pineapples,^ —In Novem¬ 
ber, 1937, the writer visited the pineapple area centering in the town of 
Bathurst, Union of South Africa. The area is primarily devoted to the 
growing of the Queen variety of pineapple, but there d:re scattered Cayenne 

1 Hitchcock, A. S. Manual of the grasses of the United States. U. S. Dept Agr. 
Misc. Publ. 200, 1040 pp. 1935. 

2 Mangelsdorf, P. 0. and K. G. Reeves. Hybridization of maize, Tripsacum, and 
Euchlaena. Jour. Hered. 22: 329-343. 1931. 

8 Elliott, Charlotte and F. W. Poos. Seasonal development, insect vectors, and 
host range of bacterial wilt of sweet corn. Jour. Agr. Res. [U. S.] (In manuscript.) 

* Elliott, Charlotte. Dissemination of bacterial wilt of corn. Iowa State Coll. Jonr. 
Sci. 9: 461-480. 1935. 

1 Published with the approval of the Director as Technical Paper No. 99 of the 
Pineapple Eaeperiment Station, University of Hawaii. 
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plantinprs througrhout. Plants and fruits affected by symptoms indistin¬ 
guishable from those of yellow spot of pineapples in Hawaii were found on 
both varieties. Infections were rare among young plants and on the 
crowns of fruits; but symptoms in the fruit were encountered frequently 
enough to indicate that the problem there was of some economic importance. 
One grower estimated that during the season just past he had discarded in 
the neighborhood of 10 per cent of the fruit prior to its shipment to the 
fresh-fruit market. 

The relatively high incidence of the disease in fruits when compared 
with the very low incidence on leaves and crowns indicates that the vector 
in that area is primarily a flower feeder, and, in this connection, the possible 
relationship between the vectors of the Kromnek disease of tobacco and 
tomato and yellow spot of pineapple, in South Africa, is of great interest 
(Fig. 1). 



Fig. 1. Yellow Hj)ot disease from the Bathurst area, Union of South Africa. Note 
typical cavities in the fruit 

Just prior to visiting the pineapple area the writer had the privilege of 
seeing the research on Kromnek disease at the private laboratory of E. S. 
Moore in the Kat Eiver Valley and also the Department of Agriculture’s 
laboratory at Fort Beaufort, where E. E. Andorssen was working on the 
insect ve(*tors. Mr. Anderssen accompanied tVe writer into the pineapple 
f’ea and was able to find FranJkliniella schulizei (Trybom), an important 
x^'Ctor of Kromneli disease, in the flowers of pineapple. In addition, Krom- 
nefr-diseased weeds were cponnonly scattered throughout the pineapple area. 
The relationship »0tween Frankliniella schultzei and pineapple yellow spot 
vvould, therefore, seem 4o be well worth investigating. 

A further note in this connection is the fact that Dr. Moore 

has recently obtained evidence indicatihg the co-identity of Kromnek dis¬ 
ease with tomato spotted wilt.* 

* Oral communication; 
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In May, 1938, the writer visited the commercial pineapple area on the 
Island of Mindanao, Philippine Islands, and to a lesser extent, on the 
Islands of Luzon and Cebu. 

In view of Serrano’s statement^ that pineapple yellow spot is a serious 
disease on the Island of Mindanao, an intensive search was made for it in 
that area. This search was facilitated by the prest‘r>ce of a species of 
Emilia indisting^uishable from the one that is the principal weed host of 
the virus in Hawaii. 

The results of this search were entirely negfative. No evidence of yellow 
spot was found either in young: plants, fruits, or crowns of pineapple, or 
in Emilia, which was grenerally distributed througfhout the plantations. 
There is, furthermore, no record df this disease ever having? been seen in 
this plantation by the members of the staff there, although they are all 
familiar with it as it occurs in Hawaii. 

Moreover, careful examination of a collection of 200 Emilia plants taken 
at random from pineapple fields failed to reveal a singrle Thrips fahaci or, 
for that matter, any other thrips species. 

It is true that Serrano’s drawinji^s (Plates 1 and 4) depict typical yellow 
spot symptoms. It can be definitely stated, however, that his illustrations 
(Plates 2 and 3) are definitely not those of yellow spotted plants. The 
plants depi(d'’d in these illustrations are typical of those seen fairly fre¬ 
quently in . hukidnon ])lantation, which are affected by an as yet unde¬ 
scribed disease with a s.^nnptom picture so different from that of yellow 
spot as to preclude the possibility that the two diseases are in any way 
related.— Walter Carter, Pineapple Experiment Station, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

The Infccfio7i of Potato Roots hy Heterodera schachtii .—^Any method 
hitherto dcs(»ribed for estimating: the amount of eelworm disease in a crop 
of potatoes has been dependent on a count of the cysts on the roots, an 
extremely long: and difficult task. During the course of an investigation 
on the control of Heterodera schachtii, the following method of directly 
counting the amount of infection gave consistently good results when com¬ 
pared with the resultant crop. 

The method consisted essentially of taking representative samples of the 
roots of the plants in the field, then, by a suitable staining technic, to 
count the number of roots containing larvae and express this number us 
a percentage of the number of roots examined. The roots were collected in 
the field and stored in glass bottles of damp earth until they could be 
brought into the laboratory and washed clean. They were thpii transferred 
to 90 per cent alcohol, where they could be stored indefinitely. 

In sampling these roots before staining, lengths of 0.5 inch were taken 
from the finer roots, care being taken that the rootcap was included. This 

3 Serrano, F. B. Pineapple yellow-spot in the Philippines. The Philippine Joievaal 
of Science. 68: 481-491. 1935. 
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latter precaution ensured that the roots under examination were of very 
nearly the same age and obviated the chance of a longer exposure to in¬ 
fection. These lengths were then stained in a 2 per cent solution of iodine 
in alcohol for 20-30 minutes, and then destained in 90 per cent alcohol until 
the roots were quite clear. The roots were then cleared in clove oil until 
all but the root tip was transparent, after which they were mounted in a 
drop of clove oil and examined. 

On microscopic examination of the roots, the larvae could be seen stained 
a dark brown, as they are more retentive of the stain than the root itself. 
The number of rootlets containing larvae could be counted and, hence, the 
percentage infection obtained. In the investigation here reported it was 
found that the number of infected rootlets gave as good results as the 
number of larvae in the roots. This held good until the potatoes were 
about 4 months old, under Scots conditions, at which time the number of 
larvae was the only reliable index, as larvae could be found in all the 
rootlets examined. 

It has been pointed out that the time of infection of the potato roots is 
a vital factor in the amount of damage done to the crop by the parasite, 
and using the above method one can follow the course of early infection in 
infected fields under experimental treatment. With the permission of Dr. 
D. 6. 0 ^Brien, under whose supervision this investigation has been carried 
on, I am allowed to publish the following table showing the amount of early 
root infection of potatoes by Heterodera schachtii compared with the 
yields obtained from the resultant crop. The results were obtained in a 
field showing eelworm infestation, from a series of plots in quadruplicate, 
using the randomised block method of distribution. 


Percentage Infection 
67 
38 
29 
20 


Yield in Tons/Acre 
6.6 
9.3 
10.2 
11.1 


The infection is based on the average of 4 plots, each furnishing 20 rootlets, 
and the yield is also the average of the 4 plots. 

A full account of the experiments with special reference to the control 
of the disease will be published later by this department.— ^Alan R. Gem- 
MELL, Plant Husbandry Dept., West of Scotla)»d Agricultural College, 
Auchineruive, Ayr^ Scotland. 

JControl of Powdery Uildew$ with a Water Spray .—The superficial ex¬ 
istence of most powijery mildews on the> 9iirf{K;es of their hosts, their in¬ 
ability to regenerattf themselves ^om hausloria, and the known injurious 
actit>n of rain on certain powdery mildews^ indicated the possibility of the 
control of these fuwi^ij^ith a water spray. While powdery mildews can 
generally be efficieirtljr eontrolled with standard fungicides, the factors of 

I Yarwood, 0, B. The tolerance of Erisiphe polygoni and certain other powdery 
mildews to low humidity. Phytcrpatl^ 26: 845-859, 1936. 
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host injury, fungicide deposit, and convenience are sometimes against the 
use of fungicides. These objections would be partly met if a successful 
water-spray treatment were available. The common opinion that powdery 
mildews, like many parasitic fungi, are favored by rain, high humidity, 
and free moisture probably has hindered experimental use of water as a 
control' agent, though some greenhouse operators have observed that rose 
mildew was checked by the heavy syringing with water, commonly employed 
in the control of red spiders. 

Control tests with water were made with the following powdery mildews: 
Buonymus mildew (Oidium euonymi-japonici (ff. arcangeli) Sacc.) on 
Euonymous japonica L.; rose mildew (Sphaerotheca pannosa (Wallr.) 
Lev.) on Bosa sp., variety Dorothy Perkins; bean mildew (Erysiphe 
polygoni DC.) on Phaseolus vulgaris L. variety Pinto; cucumber mildew 
(Erysiphe cichoracearum DC.) on Cucumis sativus L.; and barley mildew 
(Erysiphe graminis DC.) on Hordeum vulgare L. 

Water at about 70 pounds’ pressure was applied in the late afternoon 
with considerable force, to get a washing effect for a few seconds in each 
treatment. With Euonymus the water was directed by compressing the 
water at the hose orifice with the thumb; in treatments on other hosts the 
water was directed through an adjustable spray nozzle. Water was directed 
to both leaf surfaces; with cucumbers and beans each leaf was held in the 
hand and tx.aicd individually, in other cases the entire plant or group of 
plants was Lreated as a unit. On beans and cucumbers this severe method 


TABLE 1 .—Control of powdery mildews with water spray 





Amount of infection 

Host 

Number of 
units in each 
treatment 

Period of treatment 

Control 

Plants 
sprayed 
with water 

Euonymous 

3 plants 

About once every 5 days. May 
28 to Aug. 30 - 

78« 

33c 

Bose 

1 6 pots of one 
plant each 

Every 3 days for 4 weeks, start- 
ing 2 weeks after inoculation 

72b 

21b 

Cucumber 

2 pots of one 
plant each 

Once at 3 days, and once at 6 
days after inoculation, exam- 
ined at 11 days 

615c 

Oc 

Bean 

2 pots of two 
plants each 

Every day for 11 days, starting 
at 24 hours after inoculation 

1600c 

20c 

Bean 

2 pots of two 
plants each 

Once at 3 days and once at 6 
days after inoculation, exam¬ 
ined at 11 days 

1600c. d 

she 

Barley 

5 pots of 
about 15 
plants each 

Once at 9 days and once at 11 
days after inoculation, exam¬ 
ined at 15 days 

1228* 1 

1 

1 42c 


* Percentage leaves infected, 200 counted in each treatment. 
*> Percentage leaves infected, 1400 counted in each treatment, 
c Total number of colonies on 2 plants. 

^ Same control as above. 

« Total number of colonies on 4 typical plants. 
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of treatment quickly caused watersoaking of the leaves, with subsequent 
injury, if the spray was directed to the lower side of the leaf for more than 
a few seconds; but such injury was of less importance with EuonymuSf rose, 
and barley. 

Heavily infected plant material was paired for comparability before 
treatment, and one member of each pair was retained untreated as a control. 
With Euonymus, naturally infected outdoor hedge plants were used; in 
other cases the plants were inoculated artificially. Data in frequency of 
treatment and results are given in table 1. In all cases, including other 
repetitions not tabulated here, marked mildew control was secured. 

In the case of Evonymus and rose, especially, the tabulated data do not 
adequately indicate the differences between treated and control plants, since 
the infected leaves of the treated plants were much less severely infected 
than those of the control plants. With roses, marked control of red spider 
{Tetranychvs telarius L.) was also secured with the water spray. On con¬ 
trol plants 13 per cent of the leaves showed symptoms of red-spider injury, 
while on treated plants less than 1 per cent of the leaves showed such sjmp- 
toms.—C. E. Yarwood, Division of Plant Pathology, University of Califor¬ 
nia, Berkeley, California. 

Isolation of Phytophthora spp. —Trouble is sometimes experienced in the 
isolation of Phytophthora citrophthora and P. parasitica from citrus gum- 
mosis cankers, specimens of affected twigs, and diseased nursery stock 
because of the difficulty of ridding the plantings of bacteria and other micro¬ 
organisms. Pure cultures of the fungi are readily obtained by use of the 
following procedure. The diseased bark is freed from dirt by a thorough 
scrubbing in running water. The specimen is then supported on hardware 
cloth at the top of a glass container, so that the diseased portion is touched 
by the water but is not completely immersed. After 3 or more days in the 
running water, depending mainly on its temperature, mycelium of Phytoph¬ 
thora spp. and other fungi have grown out from the bark, and, after 5 days 
to a week, the former usually have produced sporangia. Several freshly 
picked, turgid lemon fruits in the silver or early tree-ripe stages are placed on 
the hardware cloth with the diseased specimen. The sporangia are then in¬ 
duced to form zoospores' by replacing the tap water with water cooled to 15° 
C. The zoospores readily invade the lemon rmd and typical brown rot infec¬ 
tions appear in 4 to 7 days. The fruit is^the)» removed and the decay allowed 
td progress for severaj days to a week, or until the lemon is thoroughly in¬ 
vaded by tlv5 Plp^tophthota hyphae, l^at before invasion by secondary 
Penicittium i^p The surfacfe of the lemon is then flame-sterilized, the fruit 
is cut open, ano -te sei^ds removed asepticaljy to glucose-potato-agar or other 
suitable- medi^^ Fpom active cases of gummosis pure cultures of these 
species have bfeen mvatiably recoveredby this method. It may also be used 

1 Fawcett, IT. J. Klotz. A procedure for inducing the production of the 

ggorangial and in certain species of Phytophthora. Ph^opath. 24: 693- 
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to free cultures of Phytophthora spp. from contaminating bacteria and 
fungi.* 

The technique, with some modifications, may be found of use in the isola¬ 
tion of other species of Phytophthora and other plant pathogens that form 
swarm spores.—^L. J. Klotz and H. S. Fawcett, Citrus Experiment Station, 
Riverside, California. 

Downy Mildew of Tobacco in Brazil. —Approximately a year ago Mr. 
J. C. Hart told me that downy mildew had for two seasons occasioned serious 
losses of tobacco seedlings in the State of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. To 
students of tobacco diseases this observation is of particular interest, espe¬ 
cially as regards the identity of this downy mildew. It may be recalled that 
Spegazzini, in 1888, first collected Peronospora nicotianae at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, a location not far distant from Rio Grande do Sul. In Septem¬ 
ber, 1938, Mr. Hart gathered a small quantity of diseased tobacco leaves, 
placed them for 24 hours in lactic acid to kill the pathogen and to clear the 
tissues, and then sent them to me for examination. Sporangiophores, char¬ 
acteristic of Peronospora, were found to be abundantly present on the lower 
surface of these leaves. Within the leaf tissues, moreover, glabrous oospores, 
indistinguishable in appearance from those of Peronospora tabacina, also 
were found iv dnindance. It must be concluded, therefore, that two species 
of Perorios^ occur on Nicotiana in South America. The one, P. nicotu 
a7iae, has long been present, but it is highly probable that P. tabacina was 
only recently introduced. Of course, the manner of its introduction into 
Brazil, just as into the United States, remains unknown.—F. A. Wolf, Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina. 

2 Fnweett, TI. S. Guinmosis of Citrus, .lour. Agr. Res. [IT. B.] 24: 191-236. 1923. 
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ADVICE TO AUTHORS 

If you’ve got a thought that’s happy— 
Boil it down. 

Make it short and crisp, and snappy— 
Boil it down. 

When your brain its coin has minted, 

Down the page your pen has sprinted, 

If you want your effort printed. 

Boil it down. 

Take out every surplus letter— 

Boil it down. 

Fewer syllables the better— 

Boil it down. 

Make your meaning plain -express it 

So we’ll know—^not mcrelj' guess it, 

Then, my friend, ere you address it. 

Boil it dovn. 

Skim it well—^then skim the skimmings— 
Boil it down. 

When vou’rc sure ’twould be a sin to 

Cut another sentence in two. 

Send it on, and we’ll begin to 
Boil it down. 


(Prom Badwffraphy and Chmeal Photography, June 1938—^Vol. 14, No. 3) 


















FRED CAMPBELL MEIER 
1893-1938 

Botal J. Haskeli. and Howard F. Barss 

As Pan American Airways’ giant Hawaii Clipper sped westward toward 
Manila on Friday, July 29, 1938, it carried Fired Campbell Meier, plant 
pathologist, and Earl B. McKinley, his medical comrade, bound on what they 
expected to be the first of a series of scientific biological explorations of the 
earth’s atmosphere. Out into space went the radio messages: 

“4.03 a.m. Greenwich Central Time.^ Temperature 13® C. Alti¬ 
tude 9100 ft. Wind 19 knots with rough air. Latitude 12° 27' N. 
Longitude 130° 40' E. Ground speed 112. Desired track 282°. 
Weather—^rain. Ten strato cumulus at 9200 ft. Ten cumulus at 
9200 ft. Radio bearing 101.’’ 

“Stand by for one minute as I am having trouble with rain 
static.’’ 

Such were the last words of any kind from the transport. One of 
the greatest searches ever conducted on the Pacific revealed no clue to the 
fate of the airship. Samples of the oil found near the Clipper’s course by 
the Army tram. iort Meigs about 600 miles southeast of Manila proved to be 
unlike the oii used by the lost craft. 

Whatever happened to the “Hawaii Clipper’’ and those on board, Meier, 
McKinley, the other four passengers, and the nine members of the crew, 
may always remain another of the hidden mysteries of the sea. If there is 
any consolation for Meier’s friends it is in the fact that this adventurous 
pioneer met his end in the way he would have it—in performance of duty, in 
devotion to science. 

Fred had left Washington in high spirits. The opportunity to devote 
himself to the work in which he was most deeply interested was-at hand. He 
was getting back into plant pathology. His dreams of the development of a 
far-reaching field of science, which he designated “aerobiology,” were begin¬ 
ning to be realized. IJe had been authorized by the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture to initiate a special research project in cooperation with 
the National Research Council. At the start the work was to be a stu<^ of 
organisms in the air with special reference to plant pathogens and wind¬ 
blown pollens. Since large bodies of water offer opportunity to measure dis¬ 
tances over which spores and pollen grains may be carried by windS» he 
thought it best to begin by sampling air masses over the F«cific Oeesii'^d 
to train flight personnel of Pan American Airways to make ;’<'gulat air 
collections for him. . ,' 

Accordingly, plaps were made for departure from Califcgnia. Aecom- 
panying him was Dr. Earl B. McKinley, Dean of the School of Medicine, The 

112:03 p.m., Friday, July 29, Manila Time; 11:03 p.m., Thursday, July SB, Eastem 
Standard Time. 
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George Washington University, Washington, D. C., a friend and enthusiastic 
fellow member of the National Research Council Committee, which was guid¬ 
ing this project. He was to aid Meier with his collections as far as Manila 
and there would conduct experiments relating to leprosy. Meier intended 
to continue on to Hong Kong, come back on the same plane and pick up 
McKinley on the return flight. On July 23 the two scientists winged their 
way westward out through Golden Gate on the journey that was never 
completed. 

Fred Campbell Meier was bom April 5,1893, at Riggston, Illinois, where 
his father, W. H. D. Meier, was a raral school teacher, later superintendent of 
schools in other towns in that State. This remarkable man, the elder Meier, 
already a devoted biologist, brought his family, in 1909, from Illinois to 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Here, and later at Framingham, Massachusetts, 
he taught biology; but, on the side, he pursued advanced studies at Harvard 
University, which granted him, at the age of 51, the degree of Ph.D. in that 
subject. A descendant of German farmers, he broke away from the ancestral 
tradition and gave himself and his family to the advancement of science. 
Upon his children, in large measure, he bestowed his own mental vigor, en¬ 
thusiasm, and persistence. His three daughters, Lois, Florence, and Doro¬ 
thy, as well as his son, Fred, also have won distinction in the fleld of biology. 

The father and mother continue to reside at Framingham. Dr. Lois 
Meier Shoemaker is Assistant Professor of Science, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey; Dr. Florence E. Meier is with the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution at Washington, D. C.; and Dr. Dorothy Meier is teaching at Hunter 
College, New York City. 

Fred’s wife, Agnes Eastman Meier, formerly of Framingham, Massa¬ 
chusetts, whom he married in 1920, continues to reside at the home in Chevy 
Chase, Maryland. This devoted companion was a constant source of help 
and encouragement. She worked with him and at times went out into the 
field with him, assisting in making observations, taking notes, and editing 
reports. She relieved him of much of the secretarial and business manage¬ 
ment load connected with Phytopathology and the Society. How could he 
have carried on his many activities and performed the valuable services that 
he did without her active and helpful cooperation? 

Entering high school in Havana, Illinois, Fred continued for two years 
at the Rindge Manual Training School, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
finished at the Framingham High School. Working on farms during some 
of his high-school and college vacations gave him useful agricultural 
experience. 

Enterillg upon a general acieniide course at Harvard in 1912, Meier re¬ 
ceived his S.B. degree in 1916 Wd his A.M. in 1917, majoring in Crypto- 
gamic Botany under Dr. Roland Thwter, whom fee assisted in the labora¬ 
tory, and holding an Austin Teaching Fellowship for nearly two years. As 
an undergraduate, he assisted Dr. W. J. V. Osterhout in course work in 
elementary botai^. Upon completion of his master’s degree, he continued 
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work at Harvard for the doctorate, but this was interj^pted almost at once 
by the duties of his appointment in the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture. He persisted, however, in devoting what brief periods he could 
get in the succeeding years to continued graduate work. In this way, at 
the time of the ill-fated flight, all doctor's requirements had been met except 
for the completion of his dissertation on studies in aerobiology under Dr. 
W. H. Weston, Jr. His extensive collections of air-borne fungi and his 
bibliography and abstracts on aerobiology have been placed in charge of 
the Division of Mycology and Disease Survey, United States Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 

After his junior year in college Meier obtained a summer appointment 
for laboratory and field work on truck-crop diseases in the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington under Dr. W. A. Orton, Office of Cotton and 
Truck Disease Investigations. Pond of outdoor life, he decided one day to 
take a well-earned afternoon off and go fishing down the Potomac. On the 
way he passed freight yards where he noticed piles of spoiled watermelons 
rotting along the tracks. A good look convinced him that this was the work 
of some plant disease. He immediately called off the fishing trip and took 
samples of the decayed melons back to the laboratory and made isolations. 
Buying several sound melons with his own hard-earned cash, he later inocu¬ 
lated them with the fungus he had isolated. To his delight they came down 
with clear-cut cases of Diplodia rot. This new knowledge was the start of 
his interest in watermelon diseases and the subject of his first paper, 
Watermelon Ktera End Eot," published in the Journal of Agricultural 
Research in J916. 

For two more seasons he carried on summer work under Orton, conduct-' 
ing surveys, studies, and field experiments, in Florida and Georgia, particu¬ 
larly, on the control of anthracnose and other diseases of watermelon. Be¬ 
ginning in 1918 he continued this work on a full-time basis, as assistant 
pathologist. He demonstrated that anthracnose damage could be largely pre¬ 
vented by spraying, showed that disinfection of melon seed is of value, and 
proved that Diplodia infects melons through the freshly cut stems and de¬ 
velops in transit. He then devised and helped chemical companies perfect 
the Bordeaux-paste stem-end treatment of melons at the time of shipment. 
This became generally adopted and cut down to almost nothing the losses 
that once ran as high as 30 to 50 per cent in a carload. It was estimated 
that in 1920, because of this treatment, something like $121,000 was added 
to the incomes of Florida growers. Such success was attributable not only 
to Meier's well-conducted research work but also, in large degree, to the suc¬ 
cessful extension campaign that he waged through illustrated lectures, meet¬ 
ings, demonstrations, posters, and work with railway agents, dealers, coflnty 
agents, and growers, in which he demonstrated everywhere his happy faculty 
for making friends, arousing enthusiasm, gaining support, and isreating a 
generally favorable attitude on the part of others toward his work. 

Turning his attention from melon-disease work to the relatively new and 
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unexplored field of market pathology, from headquarters in New York City, 
Meier directed the Government investigations on diseases of fruits and 
vegetables in the markets from Buffalo and Pittsburgh eastward, from Au¬ 
gust, 1919, through June, 1921. He trained food-products inspectors in dis¬ 
ease identification, advised on control practices, helped prepare the series of 
colored illustrations for the inspectors’ market-disease handbook, and worked 
out the details of the market-inspection certificates and methods of analyz¬ 
ing the data, gave many illustrated lectures before important organizations, 
prepared, with Link, six Department of Agriculture circulars, and con¬ 
stantly shaped up the research program better to meet market needs in the 
light of new problems as they appeared. During this period he developed a 
wide circle of friends among leaders in railroad, distributing, and producing 
groups. 

A third important phase of Meier’s work was entered into when, in July, 
1922, as the first regular Federal extension pathologist, he began serving as 
connecting link between the plant pathologists of the Government and the 
State extension services, which were beginning to employ plant-disease spe¬ 
cialists, acting as adviser and collecting and disseminating helpful informa¬ 
tion on effective control practices and extension methods. This work took 
him to all parts of the United States and broadened his acquaintance with 
staff members in the land-grant colleges, with county agents, with farmers, 
and with key men in many commercial, civic, and trade groups. He helped 
everywhere in planning and in conducting meetings, demonstrations, and sur¬ 
veys. At his Washington headquarters, as time permitted, he helped pre¬ 
pare popular plant-disease publications and inaugurated the mimeographed 
Extension Pathologist.” He aided in bringing workers together for 
needed conferences, like the one held in Washington in 1929 on Tobacco Dis¬ 
eases and Nutrition Problems. He also organized extension discussions at 
the annual meetings of The American Phytopathological Society. 

Outstanding was the success with which Meier enlisted the help of exten¬ 
sion specialists, county agents, members of the grain trade, chemical manu¬ 
facturers, and others in a nation-wide wheat-smut campaign, which led to 
the extensive use of seed treatment with copper carbonate dust. In this con¬ 
nection he started the analysis of wheat terminal-inspection reports, which 
showed the need for seed treatment of wheat and later proved its effec¬ 
tiveness. 

Concerning his work as extension pathologist, A. B. Graham, of the 
Extension Service, under whose guidance Meier wwked, writes: 

‘‘He possessed a hapjjpy combination of the research and exten¬ 
sion mind; he desired to be supe of his fa^s, he was tactful in his 
iqpgiroaches to fellow woifcwi in the Departk?ient and in tlie States— 
yielding on matters nqi ox neatest impoi^tance but everlastingly 
holding |o thos^ h?tconsiderea fundamental and vital. He had un¬ 
limited patience iOd an unconquerable faith in the dominance of 
light. * 

‘'‘His overydm ^ahiiigs with those in his field of work paved the 
way for a genenw aceej^tauce of his methods of extending the work in 
. plant pathology. ” 
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From February 1, 1930, to July 23, 1934, as Prmcipal Pathologist, in 
charge, Meier successfully administered the work of the Federal Division of 
Barberry Eradication, directing 12 State field offices, each with a large per¬ 
sonnel, and supervising research designed to direct the course taken in its 
program. In this position his planning and organizing ability and value as 
an administrator were well shown. He stressed the educational phases in 
which he enlisted the Extension Service and the public-school systems. He 
adopted the policies of giving the field work, wherever possible, to local labor 
and of using work-relief funds for barberry eradication. 

Then, back to the Extension Service he went, this time as Federal leader 
of county agricultural extension work in the 12 Eastern and Northeastern 
States. Here, he advised State extension leaders, county agricultural 
agents, and specialists in developing programs and making their work more 
effective. He also helped in correlating the large national programs for 
agriculture with extension work. Of these phases of his work his associate 
and immediate supervisor, H. W. Hochbaum, says: 

‘‘Fred Meier was loyalty personified, loyal to the work, loyal to 
his associates, loyal to the workers in the States. His help was in¬ 
valuable. No job was too hard, no day was long enough. His great 
range of interests and information and his many contacts made his 
work most effective and along with his kindness, considerateness and 
tact made him hosts of friends.** 

His fellow plant pathologists in all parts of the country testify, in ad¬ 
dition, to his rdete professional unselfishness and his lifelong devotion to 
helping others at every opportunity. 

Meier joined The American Phytopathological Society in 1919, became a 
sustaining life member, and served the Society actively and effectively in 
important posts. He rendered valuable assistance on various committees. 
From 1925 to 1927, inclusive, he was Secretary of the Advisory Board. He 
ably served the Society as Secretary-Treasurer and Business Manager of 
Phytopathology for six years, 1929-1934, inclusive, and as Vice President, 
in 1935. He was a Fellow of the American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science and a member of the Botanical Society of Washington, and 
of the Cosmos Club, and the Torch Club, of Washington, D. C. 

At the time the concepts were being formulated that led to the organiza¬ 
tion of the Tropical Plant Eesearch Foundation, which began operations in 
1924, Meier and his wife, along with W. A. Orton and G. R. Lyman, were 
active prime movers of the enterprise. Although it was brought to a state 
of inactivity by the world-wide depression, when business recovery seemed 
in sight, Meier again went quietly to work toward its rejuvenation as a 
bond of union in agricultural progress for Pan American nations. ^ * 

On July 9, 1938, Meier was given what was intended to bs a temporary 
transfer to the Bureau of Plant Industry to initiate a study of :ite aerial 
dissemination of plant pathogens and plant pollens. Since high-school days 
he had been interested in airplanes, and, later, in their use in the dusting 
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of plants for insect and disease control. In 1930 he became actively in¬ 
terested in the use of airplanes to determine the distribution of the spores 
of fungi in upper-air currents. The barberry-eradication and grain-rust- 
control program of the Department of Agriculture brought him in*^close 
contact with Stakman and his associates who, as early as 1921, had used 
airplanes to collect rust spores at various altitudes. The need for and valu¬ 
able possibilities that lay in such studies appealed strongly to Meier. Prom 
1930 on he devoted almost all his spare time and energy and drew upon his 
private resources to advance what became the major scientific interest of 
his life. He believed that the air would yield a vast amount of useful 
information if one could only devise effective ways of collecting and 
interpreting air-bome material. 

With the cooperation of air-service units of the Army, Navy, and Coast 
Guard, and commercial air transport lines, the Department of Agriculture 
arranged for Meier to make aerial collections of microscopic organisms from 
time to time during routine fiights over various sections of the United 
States. He continued his studies during the training flights of the U. S. 
Dirigible Los Angeles in the winter of 1931, devising a technique for mak¬ 
ing living collections that could be returned to the laboratory and grown in 
artificial cultures for further study. He continued to fly whenever the 
chance presented itself. The Bureau of Plant Industry assisted Meier with 
laboratory facilities for the culture of the fungi collected on these flights. 
Later, he assisted in a study of pollen distribution over the seed-beet fields 
of the Mesilla Valley in New Mexico. 

During their 1933 North Atlantic-Greenland flight. Col. and Mrs. 
Charles A. Lindbergh made aerial collections for Meier, using the famous 
Lindbergh-Meier “sky-hook’’ equipment, which, in improved form, has 
become standard for such investigations. Meier also arranged for collec¬ 
tions during the 1934 flight of the U. S. Army planes to Alaska and return. 
With the aid of the Pan American Airways, he, himself, made valuable col¬ 
lections over the Caribbean Sea. In 1935, collections of great interest were 
made at the instance of Meier during Major Albert W. Stevens’ record- 
breaking National Geographic-U. S. Army stratosphere flight. At that 
time, living spores <of ten different fungi were obtained above 36,000 feet. 
Amelia Barhart, during her ill-fated world flight in 1937, in a telephone 
conversation from Java with her husband, reported making, for Meier, sys¬ 
tematic aerial collections and notes. These were all lost with her. 

After tireless efforts by Meier to arouse more active general interest in 
such study, the National Hesearch Ooiincil bei^me attracted to the possi¬ 
bilities of a more inteoaive exploration of tlje content of the air with particu¬ 
lar reference to the agents flbst cause disease of plants, animals, 

and hupaan^ inclofliug poMej^s that produce hay fever. At a conference 
Jneld in Philadelpbia, Januiity 23, 1937, it was suggested that an interdi- 
visional groject on the aerial dissemination of pathogenic organisms be 
started, ^t a the National Research Council’s Interdivisional 
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Committee on Border Land Problems in the Life Sciences in Washington 
on April 25, 1937, following a presentation by Meier of the preliminary 
efforts that had been made to collect microorganisms from the air, the 
chairman of the Division of Biology and Agriculture was asked to form a 
committee to deal with this problem. This committee was promptly orga¬ 
nized and Meier was asked to assume the chairmanship. Men of distinction 
from the fields of medical science, public health, aeronautics, engineering, 
meteorology, agricultural research, bacteriology, plant pathology, and bot¬ 
any, as well as representatives of the Army and Navy and the heads of 
three divisions of the National Research Council, were included. Among 
these was his friend McKinley. 

This committee, later known as the Committee on Aerobiology, held its 
first meeting on November 12, 1937, in Washington. Plans for the future 
were launched enthusiastically. Ddring the following winter much founda¬ 
tion work was done by Meier and his committee to outline possibilities and 
to find ways and means of getting a constructive program started. In the 
spring of 1938 the U. S. Department of Agriculture cooperated by setting 
up a special research project on aerobiology. This project was to have 
been active during July and August of 1938 and the spring months of 1939, 
with Meier in charge, the Department of Agriculture having generously 
arranged for temporary leave of absence from the Extension Service so that 
lie might inaugurate this important work in aerobiology. It was on this 
project that Me er was engaged during his last flight. 

Meier’s pv,isaasive enthusiasm brought much support for the work of 
his committee. The Carnegie Corporation of New York offered invaluable 
financial aid for the exploratory period. Air services and individuals of¬ 
fered helpful support, not only with the thought that the immediate project 
would yield results significant to the advancement of science and the pro¬ 
motion of human welfare but also with the hope and confidence that the 
project would prepare the way for continuing activity in the development 
of aerobiology with all its scientific and practical implications. 

Dr. R. E. Coker, Chairman of the Division of Biology and Agriculture 
of the National Research Council, has paid tribute to Meier in the following 
words: 

‘‘Almost exclusively by his own personal devotion to the cause, 
by his scientific vision of the possibilities, by his extraordinary phys¬ 
ical and mental energy, and by his commanding enthusiasm, un¬ 
mistakable sincerity and personal persuasiveness, he had, while giv¬ 
ing full time to duties quite unrelated to the study of air content, 
enlisted the active interest and aid of Government and commercial 
air services and of technicians and scientists in the development of* 
apparatus for collections, and in the accumulation and identification 
of material. . . . Just before his tragic end the stage seeme^l well 
set for the early realization of some of his scientific dreams and the 
practical fruition of his long continued effort to establish a compre¬ 
hensive and effective project in the study of aerobiology.” 
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PLATE I 



1. F. C. Meier (left) and E. B. McKin¬ 
ley (ri|?ht) examining impibyed Lindbergh- 
Meier:**Jsky book’^ immediately before de¬ 
parture ^from Washington, D. C. July 19, 
1938. 2. Making a test of the equipment 

tiisq4 ^ National Geographic Society- 
i Arn^ Air Corps stratosphere flight of 1935. 
O’le^d, IT. S. Guard biplane, demonstrating early 
Cape May, / 
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Meier's all-absorbing interest in science was in its relation to human 
welfare. The loss to the world of such a martyr to scientific progress is 
immeasurable. At the age of forty-five, after ten years of preliminary air- 
scouting to which, as an avocation, he had given without stint his vacations 
and out-of-oflBce hours, Meier was hopefully starting a major organized ex¬ 
ploration to extend scientific knowledge along new and important frontiers. 
To this field of aerobiological research; with the aid of others whom he had in¬ 
spired, he might well have devoted the remainder of a long and active life. 
It will be impossible to replace a man who combined such courage, keenness 
of mind, breadth of outlook, and organizing ability with such an unfailing 
spirit of consideration and friendliness. 
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RELATION OF PARTICLE SIZE AND COLOR TO FUNGICIDAL 
AND PROTECTIVE VALUE OF CUPROUS OXIDES" 

John W. Heubebqeb and James G. Hobsfall^ 

(Accepted for publication February 16, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

In any collection of cuprous oxides the number of colors is almost as large 
as the number of samples. The colors range from red through orange and 
yellow to green. The presence of varying amounts of black cupric oxide in 
any of these imparts various shades of brown. 

The early research on red cuprous oxide indicated that the seed protective 
value diminished as the color darkened with oxidation to cupric oxide (4). 
It was found later (6), and confirmed by Anderson et ah (1), that cupric 
oxide is inferior to cuprous oxide as a" fungicide. Recently, cuprous oxide 
powders of varying colors have been introduced as fungicides. Preliminary 
microscopic examination of several of these powders confirmed what Weiser 
(17) had pointed out, that the particle size decreased as the color shifted 
toward yellow. This observation led to the present investigation of the rela¬ 
tion of particle size and color to fungicidal and protective value. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Commercial cuprous oxides may be prepared by 3 general methods: pre¬ 
cipitation by redu< aig agents, by electrolysis, and by heating metallic copper 
and cupric oxidt together in the absence of air, or by pulverizing the scale 
produced in rolling sheet copper. Only thermal® and electrolytic oxides were 
used in the experiments. 

A large series of cuprous oxides available in the market was assembled. 
This serial included thermal cuprous oxides (prefix T), electrolytic red oxides 
(prefix R), and electrolytic yellow oxides (prefix Y). To this group was 
added a series of experimental samples prepared especially for this project 
(Table 1). As can be seen from the table, these oxides varied in color accord¬ 
ing to Ridgway (12) from red-brown through red and orange to yellow. The 
approximate wave length of reflected light was obtained by interpolation on 
Eidgway’s chart (12). All samples were received as powders. 

1 Approved by the Director of the New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 
for publication as Journal Paper No. 314, Feb. 8, 1939, Part of a research project con¬ 
ducted in cooperation with The Crop Protection Institute. 

2 The writers express their thaidcs to several manufacturers for the provision of ex¬ 
perimental materials. Metals Refining Go., Hammond, Ind., and the Nichols Copper Co., 
New York, N. Y., supplied the thermal cuprous oxides. Mallinckrodt Chem. Co,, St. Louis, 
Mo., Merck & Co., B^way, N. J., and Rohm & Haas Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., provided 
the electrolytic red cuprous oxides. Dr. L. C. Hurd of the last-named company has geli^ 
erously prepared for this project several samples, especially the yellow cuprous oxide. 

3 Thermal cuprous oxides can always be distinguished by a characteristic red-brown 
color. According to Ridgway (12) this red-brown is made up of red color plii$ a per¬ 
centage of black. To the person not familiar with color values, this red-brown appears 
to be purple and it has been so published (3, 6) . 

Editor’s note. Cost oj publication of this paper was defrayed by The Crop Protec¬ 
tion Institute. 
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TABLE 1 .—Samples of cuprous oxide under experimental test 


Legend 

Method of manufacture 

Mean 

particle 

diameter 

Color 

VTave 

length 

T1 

Thermal 

2.93 

Dark livid brown 

o 

El 

Electrolytic (partly oxidized) 


Chocolate 

6440 

B2 

Electrolytic 

1.65 

Orange Pompeian red 

6300 

B3 

Electrolytic 

1.95 

Pompeian red 

6330 

B4 

Electrolytic 

1.94 

Pompeian red 

6330 

B5 

Electrolytic 


Pompeian red 

6330 

B6 

Electrolytic 

2.57 

Acajou red 

6440 

E7 

Electrolytic, B6 (mill-pul¬ 
verized) 

1.87 

Pompeian red 

6330 

B8 

Electrolytic, B6 (air-pulver¬ 
ized) 

1.47 

Orange Pompeian red 

6300 

B9 

Electrolytic 


Pompeian red 

6330 

Y1 

Electrolytic 

0.94 

Mars yellow 

5950 


Technique for Measuring Particle Size 

Particle size is a telescoped expression referring here to the average diam¬ 
eter of the individuals in a particle-size population of a powder. More par¬ 
ticularly it is the diameter of the particle of average weight. The particles 
in most fungicides tend to clump or aggregate. When the mean diameter 
refers to both discrete particles and clumps it is referred to as ‘‘effective 
particle size. ’ ’ This expression is best used in referring to particles of dusts, 
where the aggregates are not deliquesced as they tend to be in spray water. 

The technique for measuring particle size was a modification of that pro¬ 
posed by Wilcoxon and McCallan (18) as “a fairly rapid and simple method 
that permits calculation of an average particle size, namely, the diameter of 
a particle of average weight, (which) can be based on microscopic counts 
of the number of particles lying within a known area ... if the weight 
applied to the area is known. 

The method was adapted to spray suspensions, so that whatever aggrega¬ 
tion occurred in the preparation of the suspension would be reflected in 
the results. The suspensions were prepared in the usual way by pasting the 
materials in a little water in a mortar before diluting to spray concentra¬ 
tion. After thorough shaking, a subsample was pipetted rapidly to a 
Levy blood-counting slide, where the volume of liquid under the cover slip 
is known. 

After allowing 5 miniijtes for the particles to settle, the slide was placed on 
the stage of the. microprojector described by Streeter and Rankin (13). This 
projector was fixed permanently in a .photographic dark room to give a 
magnification of 19()0 diameteifa on a screen ruled into 10010-p squares. The 
number of particles on eatik square vfas tiiien determined. To reduce sam- 
pling^rror 1 field on each of 5 slides was examined to give 500 squares. 

The average number of particles per square was then calculated. The 
weight of partides per square was calculated from the concentration of mate- 
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rial in the liquid and the volume of liquid for each square (10(i x10mx200h). 
The particle size was calculated from the following formula: 


Mean particle diameter p 




®/10»x6W 
rmp 


where W = weight of material in milligrams per square, n = number of par¬ 
ticles per square, p = density of material (cuprous oxide = 6.0). 

For the special case of cuprous oxide the 6 in the denominator can¬ 
cels the 6 in the numerator. Most work was done with 0.1 per cent 
copper = 236 x 10“^° mg. per square. Multiplying this by 10® leaves 23.6 in 
the numerator to be divided by 3.1416, leaving 7.512 in the numerator. In 
routine calculations this figure was divided by the average number of par¬ 
ticles per square and the cube root was taken from a table to give mean 
particle diameter in ^i. Other concentrations were made up in multiples 
of 0.1 per cent copper, so that 7.&12 simply required conversion by the 
necessary factor. 

If other copper materials are to be measured the density needs to be 
considered. 

Wilcoxon and McCallan (18) have discovered a short cut in determining 
the number of particles per square. They make use of the fact that the 
sulphur particles they worked with follow the so-called Poisson distribution. 
In that case it is only necessary to count the number of squares in the 500 
that contain no particles. The percentage (P) of these is calculated. The 
average number of particles can then be obtained directly from the graphs 
published byi< ndike (14). 

Since the distribution of the cuprous oxide particles in the Levy cell also 
seems to follow the Poisson distribution, Thorndike’s chart has been used to 
save considerable time. The cummarized procedure is as follows: 


1. Prepare suspension of GujO with 0.1 per cent copper. 

2. Pipette 5 samples to Levy counting slides. 

3. Examine 100 ten-micron squares from each sample. 

4. Ascertain che number of squares containing no particles. 

5. Calculate* average percentage of blank squares. 

6. Obtain average number of particles per square from Thorndike. 

7. Solve following equation 


Mean particle diameter 




7.5 12_ 

no. particle 


Technique for Measuring Fungicidal Value 

Since fungicidal value (6) is considered to be the ability of a fungicide 
to kill or inhibit a fungus, it can be measured in the laboratory in the absence 
of the plant and the complications of retention and tenacity (2). The tech* 
nique for measuring fungicidal value was a modification (6) of that used 
by McCallan and Wilcoxon (10). Glass microscope slides, coated with 
cellulose nitrate, were sprayed for different exposure periods by placing a 
sliding shutter between the spray nozzle and the slide. In this way the slides 
received varying quantities of copper. The nozzle emitted 10 cc. of spray 
fluid in* 36 seconds and applied 0.384 mg. of spray fluid per square centi- 
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meter per second on a slide 20 inches away. Using 0.1 per cent copper, the 
deposition of toxicant (copper) was 0.000384 mg. per square centimeter per 
second. The calculated copper concentration in the spray fluids was checked 
iodometrically at intervals. 

During spraying, the suspensions were stirred mechanically to prevent 
sedimentation. The test fungus was Macrosporium saroinaeforme Oav., 
approximately 21 days old, growing on potato-dextrose agar at 21° C. The 
spores germinated about 97 per cent from day to day in distilled water with- 
out the addition of stimulating substances. 

The spore suspensions were made up in distilled water with 50,000 spores 
per cc. One drop (0.05 ec ) of this spore suspension was placed on 3 dif- 
erent regions of the dry spray film. The drop on cellulose nitrate spread 
7.5 mm. in diameter, which gave an average of 5,700 spores per square centi- 
thfeter. The slides were placed in an inverted moist chamber, provided with a 
water seal, and incubated overnight at 25° C. One hundred spores in each 
6f the 3 drops on duplicate slides were counted and the number of germi¬ 
nated spores was recorded. 

In accordance with a suggestion from the current committee of The Amer¬ 
ican Phytopathological Society on standardizing fungicide-testing technique, 
readings are expressed as percentages of spores not germinated to make them 
cognate with other toxicological tests. Two materials should be compared at 
the LD50 point (15), ie., the quantity of toxicant inhibiting 50 per cent of 
the spores (lethal dose 50 per cent). The LD50 point can be obtained by 
interpolation on the fungicidal value curve. 

Technique for Measuring Protective Value 

Protective value (the ability of a material to prevent infection of plant 
tissue) of the various cuprous oxides was tested on Perfection pea seeds and 
on rose and tomato foliage. The method of testing seed-protective value 
was as follows; Definite amounts of the various samples were weighed and 
added to 100 g. of pea seed in a 500 cc. Brlenmeyer flask. The flasks were 
placed on a revolving disk and rotated end-over-end for 10 minutes at 40 
r.p.m. The seed was then planted in soils of high damping-off-inoculum 
potential (5) in the greenhouse, in the climate laboratory,* and in the field. 
The damping-off organism was chiefly Pythium ultimum Trow. At least 
four 25-seed replicates were used in the greenhouse and in the climate labora¬ 
tory. Five 100-seed replicates were used in the field. Emergence counts 
were made after sufficient time had elapsed to allow for maximum 
emergence. 

^ The clixaate laboratory waa dcaigned eapeeially for TeMSarob'bn pre-^emergeftse damp¬ 
ing-off and seed proteotWn. It conrfats briefly of Johnson chambers (Phytopath. 18: 
227-238. 1828) pMced in a refrigeiaM. basemeial loom. Each chamber is heated ther¬ 
mostatically. . Bach chamber is flttsA with 4 of 4 double-walled auto-irrigators 

giving accurate soil-moisture controL When seed jpfOtectants are being tested sU cham¬ 
bers operate at the earr^e temyerat^ (usually lo"* C.) and all irrigators at the same 
moisture content (usiually 25 cm. wiser, capillary tension). 
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Foliage protective value was tested under field conditions with the usual 
spray methods. The materials were applied at equal copper concentrations. 

experimental data 

The work on particle size and color of cuprous oxides was divided into 
3 sections: (1) laboratory studies on their relation to fungicidal value; 
(2) greenhouse, climate-laboratory, and field studies on their relation to 
seed-protective value; and (3) field studies on their relation to foliage- 
protective value. 

Fungicidal Value 

Effect of Method of Manufacture, Cuprous oxides of various colors and 
manufactured in different ways (Table 1) were tested. In the first test the 
materials were all made electrolytically and the colors ranged from chocolate 
through various hues of red to yello'v#. The materials were compared at 0.2 
per cent copper at a deposition of 0.01 mg. of copper per square centimeter 


TABLE 2.— Fungicidal value of various samples of electrolytic cuprous oxides 


Material 

Color 

Mean 

particle 

diameter 

Wave 

length 

Spores not 
germinatedt> 

Copper 

deposition 




A 

Per cent 

mg./cm.* 
xl0“* 

R1« 

Chocolate 


6440 

418 

100 

B6 

Acajou red 

2.57 

6440 

53 0 

100 

B9 

Pourr . red 


6330 

64.2 

100 

R4 

Pompeian red 

1.94 

6330 

81.0 

100 

R2 

Orange Pompeian red 

3.65 

6300 

98.3 

100 

Y1 

Mars yellow 

0.94 

5950 

100.0 

50 


a A sample partly oxidized to cupric oxide. 

*» Germination of non-treated spores was 99.0 per cent. 


(Table 2). It is clear from the data that, in general, fungicidal value 
increases as the color grades toward yellow. 

Two experiments were next made with 4 samples, 1 thermal, 2 electro¬ 
lytic red, and 1 yellow, in which the particle sizes were known (Table 3). 
The data again show that the fungicidal value increases as the color shifts 
toward yellow, and that this increase is associated with a progressive reduc¬ 
tion in particle size. On the basis of the LD50 values and on the basis of the 
quantity of copper per square centimeter that inhibits the same percentage 
of spores, it is interesting that the electrolytic red cuprous oxide is between 
3 and 4 times as fungicidal as the dark, livid-brown cuprous oxide, and that 
the yellow oxide is about twice as fungicidal as the red and about 9 lames as 
fungicidal as the dark, livid-brown sample. The order of magnitude "for 
fungicidal value is about 1, 2, 8 for the red-brown, red, and yellow cuprous 
oxides. 

Effect of Pulverization. If it is generally true that particle size, color, 
and fungicidal value are related, pulverization of a red sample should change 
the color toward yellow and should increase the fungicidal value. 



TABLE 3 .—Effect of particle siee and color on fungicidal value of cuprous oxides 
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of non treated spores was 98.0 per cent in Experiment I and 98.2 per cent in Experiment 11. 
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Several experiments were made reducing the particle size of electrolytic 
oxide R 6 by pulverizing. A quantity of material was divided into 3 lots. 
One lot was kept as the original. The second lot was pulverized in a mechan¬ 
ical crusher to a finer particle size. The third lot was pulverized still further 
by an air-pulverizer known as a ‘‘Micronizer.” The mean particle diameter 
of these 3 samples was determined. They were made up to 0.1 per cent 
copper and tested for fungicidal value. Data from a typical test are given 
in table 4. 


TABLE 4 .—Effect on fungicidal valve of redvdng the particle size of electrolytic 
oxide B 6 


Sample 

no. 

j 

Method 
of prepa¬ 
ration 

Color 

i 

Mean 

particle 

dia. 

Spray¬ 
ing time 

Copper 

depo¬ 

sition 

Spores 
not ger¬ 
minated* 

LD50 



— - 

M- 

Sec, 

mg,/em,* 

xl(H 

Per cent 

xlO-* 





12.5 

48.5 

51.5 


R6 

Original 

Acajou red 

2.57 

7.5 

29.0 

41.7 

43.4 




2.5 

9.7 

14.8 


R7 

Mill-pul¬ 



12.5 

48.5 

69.2 



verized 

Pompeian red 

1.87 

7.5 

29.0 

44.2 

34.1 




2.5 

9.7 

9.7 


B8 

Air-pulver¬ 

Orange Pom¬ 


12.5 

48.5 

86.0 



ized 

peian red 

1.47 

7.5 

29.0 

67.8 

21.6 




2.5 

9.7 

22.7 



« GerminatioTi ^ ^on-treated spores was 98.0 per cent. 


The color did shift toward yellow and the data show that the fungicidal 
value did increase as the particle size was reduced by pulverizing. 

Effect of Fractionation, It was obvious from microscopic observation 
that the samples of cuprous oxide were composed of a population of different 
particle sizes. It was noted also in the preceding experiments that the water 
suspension of the thermal oxide on standing exhibited 2 distinct color frac¬ 
tions, a deep red-brown in the bottom of the flask and a yellow-brown above. 
The yellow-brown suggested the possibility that the sample contained some 
yellow cuprous oxide. To test this assumption, an experiment was made in 
which the sample was fractionated into several particle-size groups by elutria- 
tion (water flotation). The first fraction to settle from the water suspension 
was metallic-copper-colored and contained some metallic copper. The next 
was a deep brown, the next was red-brown, and the last was yellow-brown. 
Three particle-size groups, (a) metallic-copper-color fraction plus the deep 
brown fraction, (b) red-brown fraction, and (c) yellow-brown fraction, were 
made up to a liter in volumetric flasks and the copper content determinad 
iodometrically. The following copper concentrations were then made and 
tested for fungicidal value: large particle-size group (a), 0.4 per cent copper; 
medium particle-size group (b), 0.4 per cent copper; small particle-size 
group (c), 0.02 per cent copper. These fractions were compared with the 
original sample at 0.4 per cent copper (Table 5). 
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TABLE 5.— Fungicidal value of ^ pariiole-siee groups in thermal oxide T1 separated 
hy elutriation 


Material 

Particle- 

size 

group 

Color 

Copper 

depo¬ 

sition 

Experiment I« 

Experiment II* 

Spores 
not ger¬ 
minated 

LD50 

Spores 
not ger¬ 
minated 

LD60 

1 



mg,/cm} 
xlO-^ 

1 Vet cent 

mg,/cm} 

xlO-* 

Per cent 

mg./cm} 

xlO-* 



Red- 

201 

86.0 

1 

64.0 



Original 

brown 

124 

61.5 

1 104 

46.0 

138 

Thermal 


46 

1 17.7 


22.7 


oxide, T 1 

(a) 

Deep- 

201 

72.7 


59.5 

t 


brown 

124 

50.0 

123 1 

37.0 

1 147 




46 

10.0 


23.3 



(b) 

Red- 

201 

95.7 


91.0 

1 


brown 

124 

1 87.3 

69 

83.0 

' 46 




46 

34.5 


49.7 



(c) 

Yellow- 

10 

47.7 


61.3b 

1 


brown 

6 

24.0 

9 

42.3b 

8 




2 

4.7 


21.0b 



■ Germination of non-treated spores was 97.5 for Exp. I and 98.0 for Exp. II. 
Copper concentration twice that in Exp. I. 


The data, as expected, show that the thermal oxide sample T 1 was 
composed of particles of various sizes that varied widely in their fungicidal 
value. The large particle-size fraction (deep-brown-color) was lower in 
fungicidal value than the original sample, while the medium particle-size 
fraction (red-brown-color) was higher; the small particle-size fraction 
(yellow-brown-color) was extremely high in fungicidal value, being about 
9 times as fungicidal as the original sample. It is of interest to recall here 
that the pure yellow cuprous oxide sample Y1 was 9 times more fungicidal 
than the thermal oxide T 1 in the data presented in table 2. This means 
that the thermal cuprous oxide T 1 did carry a yellow fraction, as sus¬ 
pected, and that this yellow fraction was just as fungicidal as pure yellow 
cuprous oxide. 

Since these data indicate that a large proportion of the fungicidal value 
of the thermal oxide T1 may have been due to the small particle-size frac¬ 
tion, an effort was made to determine what proportion of the original sample 
was composed of this fraction. A 20-gram sample was separated by elutria¬ 
tion into 3 particle-size fra-ctions based on the settling rates of the particles. 
The copper content of each fraction was then determined iodometrically. 
The data are as follows? 

Largo pa#eie-au^ frartlon .. 80.4 per cent 

fraction « .. 14.8 ** 

Staatt partl^'^ao fraction - 4 ,.... 4.8 

A sample of eleotrolytle oxide B4 also was separated into 2 particle- 
size fractions by ehi^iation. The first fraction to settle was orange-red 
and comprised cent of the total, whereas the other fraction, the last 

to settle, was a proi||8*mced yellow-red and comprised 12.5 per cent of the 
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total. The orange-red fraction showed much less fungicidal value than 
the yellow-red. 

Effect of Aggregation. Macroscopic and microscopic examination of 
various lots of cuprous oxide showed that some samples were more aggregated 
than others. This was reflected in a deeper color. Fungicidal value read¬ 
ings on aggregated and non-aggregated samples were made from time to 
time with similar results. Two tests illustrate the trends. In one test at 
0.2 per cent copper, 31.5 per cent of the spores were inhibited by an aggre¬ 
gated sample of red cuprous oxide, whereas 93.6 per cent were inhibited by 
a non-aggregated sample. Likewise, in another test, with yellow cuprous 
oxide at 0.1 per cent copper, the aggregated sample inhibited 29.3 per cent 
of the spores, while the non-aggregated sample inhibited 93.1 per cent. 

Effect of Cupric Oxide. The presence of black cupric oxide in red 
cuprous oxide darkens it and reduces its fungicidal value. For example, 
in one test a darkened sample containing 21.8 per cent cupric oxide inhibited 
41.8 per cent of the spores, whereas a non-darkened sample inhibited 81.0 
per cent. Horsfall, Marsh, and Martin (6) show that cupric oxide is much 
less fungicidal than cuprous oxide. 

Seed-protective Value 

As cuprous oxide is of much practical importance as a seed protectant, 
«ome of the samples of cuprous oxide of varying particle size and color were 
tested for their protective value on pea seeds. 

Effect of y of Manufacture. Four experiments were made, 3 in 
the greenhouse and climate laboratory and 1 in the fleld. 

In the flrst experiment pea seed treated at 0.25 per cent dosage by weight 
were planted in the greenhouse and climate laboratory in soils with a high 
damping-off inoculum potential (Table 6). The data indicate that the 


TABLE 6 .—Effect of particle size of cuprous oxides on their seed-protective value in 
soils of high inoculum potential in the greenhouse and climate laboratory 


Material^ 

Mean 

particle 

dia. 

Average emergence 

Greenhouse 

Climate 

laboratory 



Per cent 

Per cent 

None 


0 

11 

Thermal oxide, T 1 

2.93 

26 

49 

Electrolytic oxide, R3 

1.95 

25 


Electrolytic oxide, R4 

1.94 

22 

76 

Electrolytic oxide, R8 

1.47 

24 

77 

Yellow cuprous oxide, T1 

0.94 

28 ‘ 

82 


> All materials used at a dosage of 0.25 per cent by weight. 


best protective value against damping-off was exhibited by jrdlow cuprous 
oxide, the material of smallest particle size. 

In the second experiment the dosage of the various materials was reduced 
to 0.125 per cent to exaggerate differences in seed-protective value (Table 7). 
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TABLE 7.— Sffeet of particle size of cuprous oxides on their seed-protective value in 
high inocuhm-potential soils in the greenhouse and climate laboratory 



Mean 

partide 

dia. 

Average emergence 

Material® 

Greenhouse 

Olimate 

laboratory 

None . 


Per cent 

0.5 

Per cent 

0.0 

Thermal oxide, T 1. 

2.93 

39.5 

30.0 

Electrolytic oxide, B4 . 

1.94 

54.0 

60.0 

Electrolytic oxide, B 8 . 

1.47 

63.5 

. 

Yellow cuprous oxide, T1. 

0.94 

62.5 

73.0 


* All materials used at a dosage of 0.125 per cent by weight. 


These data show also the inverse correlation between particle size and seed- 
protective value of cuprous oxides; the material of largest particle size was 
lowest in value. 

In the third experiment, thermal oxide T 1, electrolytic red oxide R 4, 
and yellow cuprous oxide Y1 were tested at 0.0625, 0.125, 0.250, 0.500, 
and 1.000 per cent dosages by weight (Table 8). The data show that as 

TABLE 8.— Effect of particle size of cuprous oxides on their seed-protective value 
in soils of high inoculum potential in the greenhouse and climate laboratory 


Dosage 

weight 

Average emergence, per cent 

Greenhouse® 

Climate laboratory^ 

Thermal 
oxide T 1 
(2.93 p,) 

Electro¬ 
lytic red 
oxide B 4 
(1,94 ^,) 

YeUow 
cuprous 
oxide Y1 
(0.94 |i) 

Thermal 
oxide T 1 
(2.93 ji) 

Electro¬ 
lytic red 
oxide B 4 
(IMp) 

Yellow 
cuprous 
oxide Y1 
(0.94 M.) 

Per cent 







.0625 . 

25 

46 

58 

21 

48 

54 

.125. 

37 

56 

65 

44 

65 

78 

.250 . 

58 

66 

81 

57 

67 1 

81 

.500 . 

60 

81 

87 

65 

73 

80 

1.000 . 

74 

83 

86 

71 

76 

70 


• Average emergence of non-treated seeds was 5.0 per cent, 
b Average emergence of non-treated seeds was 4.0 per cent. 


the particle size decreases the dosage required for equal protection also 
decreases. The minimum load on the seed required to give maximum pro¬ 
tection has been defined as the ‘‘minimum coverage dosage’’ (5). The 
amount of the 3 materials by weight to give the minimum coverage dosage 
was approximately l.Q per cent for thermal eU|^us oxide T1, 0.5 per cent 
for electrolytic red etiprous oxide R 4, and 0.25 per cent for yellow cuprous 
oxide Y1. On ^e basis of milligrams p^r square centimeter of seed sur¬ 
face exposed (5) these dosages become approximately 1.18 mg. for the 
thermal oxide, 0.593 m^. for the red oxide, and 0.297 mg. for the yellow 
oxide. The order of q^agnitude of seed protective value is, therefore, 1, 2, 4 
for red-brown, red, and yellow cuprous, oxides. 
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To check the greenhouse and climate laboratory data, a field experiment 
was made, comparing red and yellow cuprous oxides at 0.25 per cent dosage 
by weight on peas. The average emergence in 5 replicate rod-row plots of 
100 seeds each was 74.0 and 82.4 per cent, respectively, for the red and yellow 
cuprous oxides. The average emergence of the non-treated seeds was 50.0 
per cent. 

Effect of Fractionation, At first glance the above data appear at variance 
with those already published (1, 9) showing that thermal cuprous oxide is 
equal to red cuprous oxide in seed-protective value. The published data, 
however, were obtained with excess dosage. In the experiment cited above 
(Table 8), the 1.0 per cent dosage was an excess dosage and at 1,0 per cent 
the thermal and red cuprous oxides were equal in seed-protective value. 
The amount of material required to give the minimum coverage dosage for 
the red oxide was, however, only oncrhalf that for the thermal oxide. 

The screenings from the 1.0 per cent dosage of thermal oxide T 1 were 
weighed and found to account for approximately half of the quantity orig¬ 
inally applied. This means that a dosage of only one-half per cent of the 
thermal oxide was actually on the seeds as planted. It means also that 
both thermal and red cuprous oxide showed essentially the same minimum 
coverage dosage of 0.593 mg. of cuprous oxide per square centimeter of pea 
seed surface. Apparently, the seeds had selectively fractionated the thermal 
oxide. The fraction that adhered was as effective as an equal load of red 
cuprous oxide. It seems probable that the mean particle diameter of the 
fraction that f u <‘red was the same as that of the red cuprous oxide and 
that the larg^-size particles were in the fraction screened off. 

These data confirm those on fungicidal value, showing that the thermal 
oxide contains a wide range of particle sizes and that the small ones obtained 
by fractionation are as effective as those in other cuprous oxides. 

Effect of Aggregation, The relation of aggregation of particles to seed 
protective value of cuprous oxide was first observed in 1933. Up to that 
time commercial cuprous oxides mostly contained mineral oil as an anti¬ 
oxidant. The oil clumped the particles badly. Being oily, the clumps did 
not break down in the seed treater. Such lumpy samples were inferior to 
dusty samples in seed protective value. This was proved experimentally by 
extracting the oil from 4 commercial lots of red cuprous oxide in a Soxlet 
apparatus and comparing in the climate laboratory the seed-protective value 
on peas of the oily and oil-free lots. Bight tests were made with 25-seed lots 
in the climate laboratory at 15° C. 

The average paired percentage emergence of peas treated with 4 oily and 
oil-free samples was as follows; 53.0 and 70.6, 81.6 and 84.0, 69,4 and 83.2, 
69.1 and 82.3, respectively. These data show that if the effective particle 
size is increased with oil, protective value is reduced. 

If the aggregation is attributable to other causes than the presence of oil, 
it seems less important in seed protection. The aggregation in the samples 
discussed under Fifngicidal Value was not traceable to oil. These same 
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samples were tested on peas and gave essentially equal protection as non- 
aggregated samples. Apparently, the aggregates were broken down by the 
impact of the seeds in the process of treating. 

Efect of Cupric Oxide, The reduction in protective value of cuprous 
oxide when it oxidizes to cupric is so striking as to be evident in many cases 
to growers. 

Studies were made in 1933 on the effect of black cupric oxide as a con¬ 
taminant in red cuprous oxide on seed-protective value. Two approaches 
were used—(a) with samples contaminated by natural oxidation and (b) 
with samples artificially contaminated. 

Several commercial samples that had oxidized in varying degrees to cupric 
oxide were obtained. The cupric oxide content was determined by the ofiS- 
cial method.® The improved method of Hurd and Clark (8) was not then 
available. 



6 The writers "are iadehlM 4b Ifessre. Z. 1. Kertees and George Pearce of this station 
for the chemical determkiatitis# 
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A portion of electrolytic oxide R3 was burned in a muffle furnace to 
cupric oxide, which was then pulverized as well as possible in a mortar. The 
original red material was then contaminated in various proportions with 
the cupric oxide thus prepared. All of these materials were tested on peas 
in the climate laboratory at 15® C. in 4 tests totalling 16 25-seed replicates 
for each material. 

It is interesting that either approach gives points which fall approxi¬ 
mately on the same curve (Fig. 1), which shows that seed-protective value 
falls off steadily as the cupric oxide content increases. 

Foliage-protective Value 

Black Spot of Boses. The data on fungicidal and seed-protective value 
indicate that yellow cuprous oxide is about twice as potent as red cuprous 
oxide. These materials were compared on roses in 1938 for the control of 
black spot caused by Diplocarpon rosae Wolf. They were used at a concen¬ 
tration to give i and li ounces of metallic copper in 50 gallons of water. 
The test was begun on May 4 and sprays were applied weekly until July 29. 
Data were taken at intervals on the number of plants infected with black spot 
(Table 9). They show that the yellow cuprous oxide gave the same control 


TABLE 9.— Protective value of red and yellow cuprous oxides against rose "black 
spot, 1938 


Material* 

No. of 
plants 
examined 

Plants showing black spot on 

June 30 

July 15 

Aug. 2 



Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Red cuprous oxide 1^ oz.-50 





gals. + i per cent soluble 





cottonseed oil 

710 

6.3 

10.4 

31.0 

Yellow cuprous oxide -1 oz- 





50 gals. + 1 per cent solu¬ 





ble cottonseed oil 

650 

8.1 

15.7 

27.0 


» Fourteen sprays, May 4-Aug. 2. 


of black spot as the red cuprous oxide with one-third the dosage of copper, 
thus confirming the data on fungicidal and seed-protective value. 

Early Blight of Tomatoes. Tomatoes were sprayed in 1938 with red- 
brown, red, and yellow cuprous oxides and with Bordeaux for control of 
Alternaria solani (Ell. and Mart.), using the technique described elsewhere 
(7). All sprays were used at a concentration of 1 lb. of copper to 50 gal. 
of water, and were applied at a rate to give 6 pounds of copper per acre. 
Two types of weekly spi^yings were made, i.e., early in the season, up to July 
29, and late in the seasott^ commencing July 29. * 

For the early-season test, data were taken on September 2, 5 weeks after 
the last spray application. These data included the number of lemm killed 
per plant and the number of stem-end-rot lesions (Table 10). 

It is clear from the data that yellow cuprous oxide gave better protection 
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TABLE 10.— Protective vgXue of rcd’hrown, red, and yellow cuprous oxides against 
AUemaria solani on tomatoes, 19S8 


Material* 

Mean particle 
dia. 

Dead leaves 
per plantb 

Fruits 

infectedb 


M* 

No, 

Per cent 

E'en-sprayed ... 


129 

9.9 

Bed-brown cuprous oxide . 

2’93 

84 

7.7 

Bed cuprous oxide. 

1.94 

64 

6.6 

Yellow cuprous oxide. 

0.94 

59 

1.1 

Bordeaux . 


59 

0.6 


* All materials were used at a concentration of 1 lb. copper to 50 gal. of water. Eight 
sprays were applied, June 10-July 29. 
b Beading made on 8ept. 2. 


against stem and leaf infection than red cuprous oxide and that red cuprous 
oxide gave better protection than red-brown cuprous oxide. 

Data from the late-season test (Table 11) were taken variously; percent- 

TABLE 11.— Protective value of red and yellow cuprous oxide against Alternaria 
solani on tomatoes, 1988 


Material* 

Mean 

particle 

dia. 

Green 
wt. per 
plant 

Blight 

indexb 

Dead 
leaves 
per plant 

Fruits 

Infected 



Lh, 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Non-sprayed . 


1.18 

4.98 

66.4 

53.4 

Bed cuprous oxide. 

1.94 

1.89 

3.58 

47.0 

31.0 

Yellow cuprous oxide . 

0.94 

2.39 

2.65 

33.8 

15.3 

Bordeaux ... 


2.43 

2.51 

30.1 

15.9 


» All materials were used at a concentration of 1 lb. of copper to 50 gal. of water. 
Five sprays were applied, July 29-Sept. 9. 

b Based on scoring 80 plants for each treatment. Maximum index = 5.00. 


age dead leaves per plant, number of stem-end-rot infected fruits, average 
green weight per plant, and index of disease based on an individual reading 
on each of the 80 plants in the four replicate plots. From these data it is 
again clear that yellow cuprous oxide gave much better disease control than 
red cuprous oxide and closely approached Bordeaux mixture in disease 
control. 

The order of magnitude for the foliage-‘protective-value tests on tomatoes 
cannot be calculated because dosage tests were not made. 

Aggregation of Particles in Foliage Dusts, The data presented on the 
relation of effective particle size to seed-protective vilue of cuprous oxide 
show that as the effective particle size is increased by aggregation, as by oil, 
for example, the seed-protective value decreases. Aggregation should bear 
the came relationship to the foliage-protectit* yalue of dusts. An explora¬ 
tory study was made of this relatintudiip. 

Sample of Commercial red oopi^r oxide and copper oxychloride dusts 
were first examined. Visually, the uniform color of the dusts indicated a 
uniform distribution of the eappet particles. When small amounts of the 
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dusts, however, were smeared across white paper with a spatula, streaks of 
red and blue were visible in the red copper oxide and copper oxychloride 
dusts, respectively. This streaking showed that all the aggregates of the cop¬ 
per particles had not been broken up and dispersed during the process of 
mixing the dusts. Copper-lime dusts also showed streaking when smeared 
on filter paper subsequently moistened from below. 

Dusts were next prepared in a ball mill in 2 ways: (1) all the ingredients 
were milled together; and (2) the red copper oxide and copper,oxychloride 
were milled alone, first, and then the rest of the ingredients added, and the 
whole milled again. The spatula streak test showed less streaking in the 
dusts where the copper materials were milled alone, first, than in the dusts 
where all the ingredients were milled together. This showed that milling 
the copper materials alone broke up the aggregates of particles and thus re¬ 
sulted in a more nearly uniform dispersion when the other materials were 
added. 

Two dusts were next prepared in identical fashion, using two samples of 
red copper oxide—one containing aggregates and the other free of aggre¬ 
gates. The spatula test showed numerous streaks in the dust prepared from 
the aggregated sample and almost no streaks in the dust prepared from the 
sample free of aggregates. Thus, in preparing dusts, it is essential that the 
copper ingredients be free of aggregates and that the copper particles be uni¬ 
formly dispersed to obtain full expression of the foliage-protective value. 

The aggregates of particles of toxicant in the present copper dusts may 
explain the v**or disease control exhibited by these dusts compared to 
equivalent sprays. This point is being investigated in detail. 

DISCUSSION 

The data presented on fungicidal and protective value show that as the 
particle size of cuprous oxide is decreased these values are increased. More¬ 
over, these values increase as the color shifts from red-brown through red and 
orange to yellow and as the wave length of reflected light decreases from 6440 
to 5950 A. As the color of cuprous oxides is a phenomenon associated with 
particle size (17), color can be used as a reliable index of efficiency. 

The data on seed protective value are at variance with those reported (1, 
9) showing that thermal cuprous oxide was as good a seed protectant as elec¬ 
trolytic red cuprous oxide. These variations may be explained on the basis 
of the technique used for evaluating the materials. In the recent reports 
(1, 9) the materials were used in excess and what did not adhere was screened 
off, thus giving the materials every chance. In the work reported in this 
paper the materials were used at regulated dosages by weight of seed and a 
range of dosages were employed. The data in table 8 are very illustrative 
of the effect of varying the dosage on seed-protective value. 

It has been reported recently (1) that cuprous oxide materiid'iBhould be 
fine enough to pass a 325-mesh screen and that additional fineness did not 
improve its fungicidal value. A 325-mesh screen does not measure fineness 
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of partides; it measures only coarseness. It means only that materials hav¬ 
ing a mean partide diameter of over 44 p will not pass through it. Twenty- 
man (16) has pointed out that mesh does not actually give a measure of the 
fineness of the partides that pass through it and, further, gives no indication 
of the probable efficiency. The data presented in tables 3 and 4 show that 
the fungicidal value of cuprous oxides is determined by their particle size or 
fineness. These data are in line with those reported by Twentyman (16) on 
bunt of wheat. Working with 6 fractions, obtained by air flotation, of a 
standard copper carbonate dust he showed that the coarsest fraction 
(50 \x) allowed 4^ times as much smut as the finest fraction (2.5 p). 

In this paper the relationship of particle size to fungicidal, seed-protec¬ 
tive, and foliage-protective value has been established. Particle size in itself, 
however, is not the whole story. Wilcoxon and McCallan (18) have pointed 
out in their work on particle size of sulphur that a reduction in particle size 
results in an increase in the number of particles per unit weight and that 
fungicidal value is correlated with the number of particles. 

An increase in the number of particles per unit weight results in an in¬ 
crease in the area of chemically reactive surface. The relation of particle 
size to number of particles and area of reactive surface per unit weight is 
shown in table 12. It is readily seen from the data that fungicidal value 
may be correlated with number of particles and area of reactive surface, for 
they are determined by particle size—^the larger the particle size the less the 
number of particles and the smaller the area of chemically reactive surface, 
and vice versa. 


TABLE 12 .—delation of particle size to •number of particles and chemically reactive 
surface area per unit weight 


i 

Material 

1 

Mean 

particle 

1 diameter 

No. of 
particles 
per gram 

Beactive 
surface area 
per gram* 




cm,^ 

Thermal cuprous oxide, T 1 

1 2.93 

125 

337 

Electrolytic red cuprous oxide, E4 ' 

1 1.94 

439 

417 

Yellow cuprous oxide, Y 1 

0.94 

4,034 

1,120 


• Assiiming that the particles are spheres. 


The probable explanation for the increased fongicidal and protective 
value of the small particles is that the reactive surface area is increased. 
This accelerates the rate of solubility, or rather the rate of availability (6) 
of the copper to the-germinatipg spore. In eonvae^ation some physical chem¬ 
ists aiaintain that the final equilibrium of MOluble copper is higher with the 
small particle than with the large particle atopies. Others maintain that 
this does not work out praetioalljr, The writeiw did not test this point. 

It wotSd at^ear that yellow cuprous oxide is worthy of trial as a new 
fungicide b^use it appears to be close to the fungicidal and foliage-protec¬ 
tive value of Bordeaux. •Tellow cuprous oxide is, of course, the active in- 
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^edient in the Raleigh (11) mixture, which is prepar^ by reducing copper 
sulphate to cuprous oxide with glucose and lye. This mixture has given 
promising field results; yellow cuprous oxide powder also should give prom¬ 
ising results. 

Bed cuprous oxide was difficult to stabilize commercially against oxida¬ 
tion. Because of its smaller, more active particles, yellow cuprous oxide has 
been even more difficult to stabilize and at present is stabilized at 50 per cent 
copper content. This yellow material is conditioned for spraying. As the 
pure material is available only in experimental lots commercial seed treat¬ 
ment must still depend upon the red material. 

The color that yellow cuprous oxide imparts to foliage may be misleading. 
Being yellow, the spray film filters some of the blue rays from the chlorophyll, 
making it seem lighter green than normal. This is particularly apparent 
when a comparison is made with a Mue spray residue that filters the yellow 
rays from the chlorophyll, making it seem a deeper green than normal. 

The color change in cuprous oxide from red through orange to yellow, as 
the particle size decreases, is associated with a shortening of the wave length 
of reflected light. According to Kidgway (12), a representative red emits 
light at 6440 A, an orange at 5980 A, and a yellow at 5770 A. It appears 
then that, as the wave length of reflected light becomes shorter, cuprous oxide 
becomes a more potent fungicide. 

The wave length of the red element in the red-brown thermal cuprous 
oxide is about th^' same as the wave length of the red in the electrolytic red 
oxides. 

With further regard to the average particle size of red and yellow oxides, 
it is interesting that the particles of yellow mercuric oxide are smaller than 
those of red mercuric oxide. Moreover, if aggregates of red oxide of mer¬ 
cury, red oxide of lead, and red oxide of iron in water suspension are broken 
down with a detergent the color changes markedly toward yellow. These 
tests indicate that decrease in wave length of reflected light with decrease in 
particle size is a general phenomenon among red oxides of metals. 

Apropos of the question of correlation between laboratory work on fungi¬ 
cidal value and field work on protective value, it is worthy of note that all 
of the samples of cuprous oxide occupied the same relation to each other in 
the field on rose foliage against Diplocarpon rosae and on tomato foliage 
against Alternaria solani, in the greenhouse and field on pea seeds against 
Pythium tUtimum, as they did in the laboratory against Macrosporium 
sarcinaeforme. 

SUMMARY 

This paper presents the results of experiments made on the relation of 
particle size and color of cuprous oxides to fungicidal value, seed-protective 
value, and foliage-protective value. 

A technique is described for measuring rapidly the particle size of cuprous 
oxide suspensions* 
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The fungicidal value (ability to inhibit spore germination) was measured 
by a modification of the well-known slide-testing technique, using a precision 
sprayer. The protective value (ability to prevent infection) was measured 
on seeds and foliage. 

The color of cuprous oxides is a function of particle size. The normal 
range in color and particle size extends from a red at about 2.57 p mean par¬ 
ticle diameter through orange to yellow at about 0.94 \x mean particle diame¬ 
ter. The presence of black cupric oxide imparts a dark shade. The mean 
particle diameter of thermal cuprous oxide ranges up to 2.93 \x. 

Mean particle diameter is a more exact measure of the fineness of powders 
than is mesh. 

The fungicidal and protective values vary inversely as the particle size. 
They increase as the color shifts from red through orange to yellow. The 
presence of cupric oxide appears to reduce the fungicidal and protective 
values probably because it increases the mean particle diameter and because 
it dilutes the cuprous oxide. 

As the color of cuprous oxides is a function of particle size, the fungicidal 
and protective values can be forecast with reasonable accuracy from the color. 
That is, a series of cuprous oxides can be arranged in their approximate order 
of performance from their color. 

The probable explanation for the increased fungicidal and protective 
values of cuprous oxides of small particle size is that the area of chemically 
reactive surface per unit of weight is increased and that the rate at which 
soluble copper is presented to the germinating spore is increased. 

Apropos of the significance of laboratory tests in fungicide research, it is 
noteworthy that the various samples of cuprous oxide occupied the same rela¬ 
tion to each other in the field on rose and tomato foliage against Dtplocarpon 
rosae and Alternaria solani, in the greenhouse and field on pea seeds against 
Pythium ultimum, as they did in the laboratory against Macrosporium 
sarcinaeforme. 

Division op Plant Pathology, 

New York State Agr. Exp. Station, 

Geneva, N. Y. 
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INHIBITION OP VIRUS ACTIVITY BY INSECT JUICES 

L. M. Black 

(Accepted for publication November 23, 1938) 

INTRODUCTION 

In the case of insect vectors in which viruses exhibit an incubation 
period and in which they are retained for a considerable time,, investigations 
have been made to ascertain if the viruses multiply in the insects. Merrill 
and TenBroeck (21) have demonstrated that the virus of western equine 
encephalomyelitis multiplies in the mosquito, Aedes aegypH L. Fukushi 
(14), working with dwarf disease of rice, and Kunkel (17), with aster yel¬ 
lows, interpret their experiments as indicating that the viruses of these 
diseases multiply in their vectors. Preitag (12) and Bennett and Wallace 
(3), however, conclude from experiments on curly-top virus that multipli¬ 
cation in the beet leaf hopper is improbable. The potato yellow-dwarf 
virus has an incubation period in the clover leaf hopper, Aceratagallia san- 
guinolenta Prov. (5), and it is also retained a long time by this vector (6). 
It was thought that the possible multiplication of this virus in the clover leaf 
hopper could be investigated by means of the primary lesions that the virus 
produces in the leaves of Nicotiana rustica L. (7). Attempts to obtain 
primary lesions in N. rustica by inoculation with the juice of virulif^reus 
leaf hoppers were, however, entirely negative. 

With one exception (20), other investigators (27, 25,13) have failed in 
similar attempts to infect plants with juice from insects carrying other 
viruses. In some cases the failure to obtain infection may be attributed to 
the fact that the viruses are not readily transmissible from plant to plant 
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by meehanical metbods. There haa been, however, no satisfaetory explan¬ 
ation for the case of other viruses that are transmitted easily firom plant to 
plant but not from insect to plant. Hamilton (15) observed that the ad¬ 
dition of juice from crushed aphids, Myzus persicae Sulz., to Hy. Ill virus 
ikmdered the mixture noninfectious. She suggested that the insect juice 
had a deleterious effect on the viability of* the virus. 

The experiments presented in this paper show that clover leaf-hopper 
juice inhibited the infectivity of juice from yellow-dwarf Nieotiana rustica 
plants. The inhibitor (or inhibitors) in the insect juice also suppressed the 
infectivity of several other viruses, including that of tobacco mosaic. Since 
yellow-dwarf virus is rather unstable, tobacco-mosaic virus was employed 
in an investigation of the action and nature of the inhibitor. It was hoped 
that this study would make it possible to eliminate the inhibitor from the 
juices of viruliferous leaf hoppers and thus facilitate research on the virus 
in the insect. Although methods of separating tobacco-mosaic virus from 
inhibitor were found, the instability of the yellow-dwarf virus has thus far 
prevented their use with this virus. 

MATEBIAliS AND METHODS 

Clover leaf hoppers, free from extraneous material, were counted, 
weighed, and inactivated by placing them at -14® C. for 30 minutes. They 
were then ground in a mortar and the pulp immediately suspended in 0.1 M 
phosphate buffer at pH 7.0. The suspension was centrifuged to remove the 
coarse material and the creamy-white supernatant used at once in various 
experiments. The concentration of the inhibitor in such solutions has been 
expressed in terms of leaf-hopper weight per cc. For example, the descrip¬ 
tion of a solution as having an inhibitor concentration of 18 mg. per cc 
means that 1 cc. of buffer solution contained the juice obtained from 18 mg. 
of clover leaf hoppers. The average weight of a single leaf hopper varied 
in different samples from 1.5 to 18 mg. Unless otherwise specified, 0.1 M 
phosphate buffer at pH 7.0 was used in making all suspensions and dilutions. 
All hydrogen-ion determinations were made by means of a glass electrode. 

The infections juice used in the experiments was prepared from leaves 
of Turkish tobacco, Nieotiana tabacum L., diseased with tobacco mosaic. 
The leaves were frozen and ground, and the juice expressed through cheese¬ 
cloth. The coarser material was removed by, centrifugation and the juice 
stored frozen in small corked test tubes- This juice, or certain dilutions of 
it in buffer, was mixed willli the'insedf prepaililian. The leffect of different 
t^batments on the inhibitor was detwm||(||||j^tlie infectivity bf the various 
n^ures tested pn from 88 ts'38 half-leavrii^Barly Goidcift Cluster beans, 
Phaseohn vftJifaHi L. ^Tle Mfmples in.each eiqpieriment mre paired in all 
possible ways and applied jto the hatf-leaves atteording to the method of 
randomisation describ^ bw Youden (83) as incomplete blocks. In this case, 
however, ^e tWo the same leaf constituted a block. The excess 
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inodultim was rinsed from the leaves with tap water. The lesions were 
counted 3 to 6 days after inoculation. 

EZFBBIMEMTS 

The Nonspecific Nature of the Beaction 

As stated in the introduction, the juice from leaf hoppers canying the 
potato yellow-dwarf virus was noninfectious to Nieotiana rustiea leaves. 
Juice from about 2000 insects was applied to leaves in various ways in the 
tests. In one experiment each live leaf hopper was placed on a leaf dusted 
with carborundum, crushed beneath a spatula, and the juices immediately 
rubbed into the leaf. In control inoculations juice from diseased N. rattica 
leaves produced numerous primary lesions. 

In order to determine whether leaf-hopper juice would inhibit the virus, 
10 macerated insects were added tb each cc. of a 10'* dilution of infections 
plant juice. The mixture failed to produce a single lesion on 20 half-leaves 
of Nieotiana rustiea, while the corresponding insect-free preparation was 
highly infectious (Table 1). 

TABLE 1.— Inhihxiing action of clover leaf-hopper juice on plant viruses 


Virus 

Concentration 
of juice from 
diseased 

Test plant 

Total lesions in 20 half-leaves or 
20 leaves inoculated by vims 
solution containing: 

1 

plants 

1 


110 leaf hoppers 

1 pet cc. 

No leaf hoppers 

Potato yellow 
dwarf 

10-* 

Nxcotxana 

rustiea 

0 

1156 



Nxcotxana 

rustiea 

0 

180 

Tobacco 

mosaic 

io-» 

Nieotiana 

glutinosa 

5 

561 



Bean 

0 

619 

Potato X 

10" 

Turkish 

tobacco 

8 

845 

Turnip 

mosaic 

lO"* 

Turkish 

tobacco 

4 

786 

Tobacco 

necrosis 

10-" 

Cowpea 

301 

3707 

Tobacco 
ring spot #1 

1 10° 

Cowpea 

12 i 

1 

1366 


It then became of interest to ascertain whether the juice of elovo: leaf 
hoppers would inhibit other plant viruses. Suitable dilutions of juices 
plants infected with the viruses of tobacco mosaic, potato X, turnip mpsaic, 
tobacco necrosis, or tobacco ring spot No. 1, with and withoul^e addition of 
10 macerated leaf hoppers per cc., were compared on opposiw&alf-kaves or 
opposite leaves of appropriate test plants. Turkish tobacco, Kieotivna ta- 
haeum; cowpea, V^na sinensis Endl. var. Black; bean, Phaseolus vulgariif 
var. Early Golden Cluster; N. rustiea; and N, glutinosa L. were used in 
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tests. The results^ presented in table 1| indicate that clover leaf-hopper 
juice has a general inhibitory action. The data demonstrated that the in¬ 
hibitor is not specific and suggested the possibility of investigating its na¬ 
ture and action by studying its effect on inhibition of tobacco-mosaic virus 
on bean. Accordingly, tobacco-mosaic virus was employed in all subsequent 
experiments. 

Experiments were conducted to determine whether the juice of other 
insect vectors of viruses likewise contain an inhibitor. The insects used 
were mosquitoes, Aedes aegypti; aphids, Aphis rumicis L., Macrosiphum pisi 
EAltenbach, M. solanifoUi Ashm., and Myzus persicae; and leaf hoppers, 
Eutettix teneUus Baker and Macrosteles divisus Uhler. A 10'* dilution of 
the infectious juice from a mosaic-diseased tobacco plant was added to the 
macerated pulp of the insect under investigation so that the concentration of 
the insect juice was 15.5 mg. per cc.—^the approximate weight of 10 clover 
leaf hoppers. This suspension was applied to 20 half-leaves of bean, and 
the virus preparation to which no insect juice had been added was applied 
to the opposite half-leaves. Although there was some seasonal variation in 
the susceptibility of the test plants, the data presented in table 2 indicate 

TABLE 2. —Inhibition of tobacco-mosaic virus by juice of various insect vectors of 
viruses 


Insect 

Total lesions in 20 half-leaves of bean 
inoculated with tobacco-mosaic-virus 
solution containing: 

15.5 mg. of insect 
per cc. 

No insects 

Aceratagallia sanguinolenta . 

0 

619 

Aedes aegypti . 

0 

250 

Aphis rumids . 

1 

647 

Eutettix tenellus . 

0 

1885 

Macrosiphum pisi . 

0 

461 

Macrospihum solanifoUi . , 

0 

545 

Macrosteles divisus . 

0 

318 

Mystus persicae . 

0 1 

641 


that the juices of aphids, leaf hoppers, and mosquitoes have the same in¬ 
hibiting action on the virus. The results suggest that the inhibitory effect 
may be a general property of insect juices. 

Effect of Dilution on the Inhibitor and the Virus 

Dilution studies upon the inhibitor and the virus were undertaken in 
order to measure the activity of the inhibitor and 'to elucidate its mode of 
actioDj^' After preliminary tes^ a stock soluti<^ of the inhibitor was pre¬ 
pared with a concentration nf ^.94 qtg. per cc. ICxtures were then pre¬ 
pared each 0 ^ which contaiiMd ^ d; dilutibn of infectious juice and one 
or another of .various diltttioilB ^ 'inhibitor sblution. Each mixture and a 
1:25d dilution^ of infectious ji^ to which no ixisect juice had been added 
was applied to jthe leayef of Is bean plants. This and the following experi- 
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ments are the only ones in which sOlntuM# were not tested on half-leaves 
according to the incomplete block arra;ig6ment. The total number of lesions 
obtained with the solution having n6'inhibitor was 12^10, and the reduction 
in the number of lesions obtained with each concentration of inhibitor was 
calculated as a percentage of 12,410 and plotted in figure 1. It is apparent 



Fia. 1. Dilution curve of the inhibitor. The reduced numbers of lesions produced 
in 30 bean leaves by a 1: 250 dilution of infectious juice in the presence of various con* 
centrations of inhibitor are expressed as percentages of the number (12,410) produced 
by a 1: 250 dilution of the juice without inhibitor. 

from the curve obtained that about 0.15 mg. of leaf hopper per cc. reduces 
the lesions by 50 per cent, and, since the inhibitor doubtless constitutes only 
a fraction of the leaf-hopper weight, it must be a very active substance. 
The experiment was repeated twice with similar results. 

The full effect of any concentration of inhibitor is exerted immediately 
after it is mixed with the virus solution. Leaves inoculated with the njpst 
concentrated inhibitor solution used showed some injury. These facts sug¬ 
gested that the effect of the inhibitor is on the host plant rathar than on 
the virus. Accordingly, an experiment was designed to determine whether 
the percentage reduction in lesions depended only upon inhibitor concentra¬ 
tion. If the percentage reduction in lesions were independent of virus 
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concentration it would seem certain that the inhibitor acted chiefly upon 
the plant and little or not at all upon the virus. A 10~^ dilution of the in¬ 
fectious juice was compared by the half-leaf method with the same solution 
in which the inhibitor concentration was 0.25 mg. per cc.; 10~^, 10'^, and 
10"* dilutions, witii and without insect juice, were compared in the same 
way. The data from 3 replications of this experiment are presented in table 
3. The general trend of the results is for the percentage reduction to in¬ 
crease slightly as the virus concentration decreases. The virus concentra- 


TABLE 8 . — Action of a tingle ooneentration of inhibitor (OAB mg. per ec.) on 
various dilutions of tobaeoo-mosaic virus 



Experiment 1 

Experiment 2 

Experiment 3 

Dilution 
of infec¬ 
tious 
juice 

Total lesions in 
28 half-leaves 
of bean 

Beduction 
in lesions 

Total lesions in 
36 half-leaves 
of bean 

Reduction 
in lesions 

Total lesions in 
36 half-leaves 
of bean 

Reduction 
in lesions 

With 

inhibi¬ 

tor 

With¬ 

out 

inhibi¬ 

tor 

With 

inhibi¬ 

tor 

With¬ 

out 

inhibi¬ 

tor 

With 

inhibi¬ 

tor 

With¬ 

out 

inhibi¬ 

tor 

10-" 

2996 

6633 

Per cent 
54.8 

1045 

4273 

Per cent 
75.5 

1226 

4645 

Per cent 
73.6 


1350 

2782 

51.5 

610 

2587 

76.4 

1160 

3050 

62.0 

io-» 

494 

789 

37.4 

177 

1075 

83.5 

366 

1146 

68.0 

10-* 

81 

272 

70.2 

41 

404 

89.9 

47 

232 

79.8 


tion in the first mixture is 1000 times that of the 4th, yet the percentage re¬ 
duction varies comparatively little. Although this slight increase in the 
percentage reduction indicates some action of the inhibitor upon the virus, 
it seems probable that the principal effect is upon the plant. 

If the principal action of the inhibitor is on the leaf, then dilution of cer¬ 
tain virus-inhibitor mixtures should increase their infectivity. A mixture, 
with a pH of 6.9, containing undiluted infectious juice and an inhibitor 
concentration of 15.25 mg. per cc. was prepared. Seven dilutions of this 
mixture in buffer and one dilution of the infectious juice to which no insects 
had been added were compared on half-leaves of bean. Dilution tests also 
were conducted with mixtures prepared in the same way but having virus 
concentrations only 1/10 and 1/100 of that in the first mixture. All 3 
mixtures were tested on beans from the same lot on the same day, so that 
the 3 dilution curves obtained (Fig. 2) may be compared one with'the other. 
In each case the infectivity of the mixture increased until the concentration 
of the inhibitor was only about lO**-® its original concentration, or about 
0.06 mg. per cc. At higher'<|ilations the curve begins to follow the normal 
dilution curve for tbo tohac<|o-m6saic virus. It is interesting that the mix¬ 
ture cont»iniug, the l^^Wwttoncerifcration of virus gave no infections until it 
had been diluted. Uto iMI^rimept was repeated with similar results, and 
the same ifiienomen^ |mdoiuonst|ated, incidentally, in several subsequent 
experiments, lu ^ llB^t of theas results, concentrated suspensions of 
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Fia. 2. Increase in the infectivity of vims-inhibitor mixtures utKm <lilution. All 
mixtures before dilution contained the same concentration of inhibitor (17.94 mg. per cc.). 
Mixture 1 contained 100 times as much virus as mixture 3, and mixture 2 ten times as 
much. *■ 
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macerated viruliferous insects would seem less likely to be infective than 
would more dilute solutions. 

The results of the previous experiments indicate that the inhibitor does 
not destroy the virus during the interval between the preparation of the 
mixtures and their testing on beans. In order to detennine if the inhibitor 
would destroy the virus during longer intervals of contact, 7 samples of an 
inhibitor solution with a concentration of 17 mg. per cc. were mixed with 
equal volumes of infectious juice. After being held for periods up to 24 
hours, the mixtures were diluted 1:50 in buffer, and inoculated on bean 
leaves. The mixtures were prepared at different times but tested for infec- 
tivity at the same time. The total number of lesions produced by each 
sample on 35 half-leaves is plotted in figure 3. The data of a second ex- 
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Hout» of contAci between virus and inhibitor 

Fio. 3. Stability of tobacco-mosaic virus in the presence of the inhibitor. 

periment with 8 samples were adjusted so that the total number of lesions 
produced by 7 samples was the same as that of the corresponding samples 
in the first experiment. The corrected values also are plotted in figure 3, 
and a straight line fitted to all 15 points. The slope of this line (4449 x 10’^) 
is not significantly different from zero and indicates there was no appreci¬ 
able destruction of the virus during 24 hours. 

Detection of Virus in Virus-inhibitor Mixtures 

The dilation studies demonstrated that virus eoold be detected in certain 
virus-inhibitor mixtures simply by dUi^llon- ' Other investigations were 
undertaken for the pitfi)oae of finding better methods of detecting virus in 
noninfectious or slightl;^ infeatioas virusrinhibitor mixtures. These studies 
also have coctributed i^onaution upon the nature of the inhibitor. 

Dialpsis of the Inhmior. It seemed possible that the inhibitor could 
be removed from viruu^Bhibitor mixtures by dialysis. An inhibitor solution 
with a ccmcentrafieiitr W 3.3 mg. per cc. was dialyzed against buffer in a 
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Kunite-Simms (16) apparatus for 24 hours at room temperature. A con¬ 
trol nondialyzed sample of the same solution was stored for 24 hours at 
room temperature. A third sample consisted of an inhibitor solution of 
the same concentration freshly prepared when the first sample was removed 
from the dialyzing apparatus. These solutions were then mixed 1:1 with a 
1; 125 dilution of infectious juice and the infectivities of the mixtures com¬ 
pared with each other and with a 1:250 dilution of infectious juice to which 
no inhibitor had been added. If the inhibitor was unaltered by dialysis or 
storage, the amount used was expected to reduce the infectivity of the virus 
solution to about 5 per cent of what it otherwise would have been. The total 
number of lesions obtained on the 36 half-leaves inoculated with each sam¬ 
ple is presented in table 4. The data indicate that the inhibitor is not 
readily dialyzable through a cellophane membrane under the conditions 
of the experiment and show that the inhibitor is stable over a period of 24 
hours. The results of a second experiment, also presented in table 4, were 
confirmative. 


TABLE 4 .—Effect of dialysis upon the inhibitor 


Experi¬ 

ment 

Number of 
half-leaves 
inoculated 

Lesions produced by a mixture containing infectious juice 
at 1: 250 and 

An inhibitor concentration of 1.65 mg. per cc. 

No 

inhibitor 

Inhibitor 

freshly 

extracted 

Inhibitor I 
stored at 

26® C. for 

24 hours 

Inhibitor 

dialyzed 

24 hours 

1 

2 1 

bS 

28 

99 

127 1 

94 

80 

231 

76 ! 

2277 

1418 


Thermolability of the Inhibitor, An experiment was designed to com¬ 
pare different dilutions of the inhibitor with inhibitor solutions subjected 
to various temperature treatments. The experiment permitted a quantita¬ 
tive estimation of the effect of the heat treatment on the inhibitor. The 
temperature treatments were carried out on inhibitor solutions with a con¬ 
centration of 3.6 mg. per cc. Bach solution was added to an equal volume 
of a 1:125 solution of infectious juice. The 12 solutions in the experiment, 
therefore, contained a 1:250 dilution of infectious juice and various 
amounts of inhibitor depending upon the dilution or the heat treatment. 
The heat treatments were carried out by immersing 70 x 5 mm. corked test 
tubes, containing 1 cc. of the solution, in a water bath held within 0.1® C. 
of the desired temperature. At the end of the 10-minute treatment, the 
tubes were immersed in cold water. The total number of lesions produced 
by each solution on 33 half-leaves is presented in table 5. By plotting tlie 
data for the first 6 solutions—^those containing known amounts uf inhibitor 
—^in the form of a dilution curve, the data for the other 6 solutions may be 
interpreted roughly in terms of the amount of inhibitor destroyed by each 
treatment. The values obtained in this manner are plotted in figure 4. 
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TABLE 6 .—Efeot of heat treatment upon the inhibitor 


Solution 

Concentration of 
inhibitor (mg. 
per cc.) 

Temperature treatment 
of inhibitor for 10 
minutes (®0.) 

Total lesions in 33 
half-leaves 

Exp. 1 

Exp. 2 

1... 

1.8 

No treatment 

55 

96 

2. 

0.9 


338 

245 

3- 

0.45 

“ 

557 

511 

4. 

0.225 


1128 

1392 

6...;. 

0.1125 

a 

1440 

1460 

. 

none 

11 

1256 

2110 

7. 

1.8 

100 

855 

1883 

8. : 

1.8 

90 

, 917 

1395 

9. 1 

1.8 

80 

957 

1307 

10. 

1.8 

70 

466 

449 

11.. 

1.8 

60 

121 

136 

. 

1.8 

50 

65 

84 


The results of a second experiment, presented in table 5 and figure 4, are in 
general agreement with those of experiment 1. The inhibitor is apparently 
readily destroyed by heat. 

In order to determine if the infectivity of virus-inhibitor mixtures 
could be increased by heating, samples having an inhibitor concentration of 
5.08 mg. per cc. and a virus concentration 1/3 that of infectious juice were 
treated at 8 different temperatures between 90® and 55® C. for 10 minutes. 
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After being heated, these samples were diluted 1/3 in bpfler to bring the 
inhibitor content to 1.69 mg. per cc., at which concentration the inhibitor 
should, if not inactivated by the heat treatment, almost completely suppress 
lesions. When the samples were compared on bean leaves, it was found that 
the infectivity increased with the temperature until 70® C. was reached. 
The infectivity of solutions treated at 75® C. or higher was markedly lower. 

Effect of S4on Concentration on the Inhibitor, In an experiment 
designed to determine the effect of hydrogen-ion concentration on the in¬ 
hibitor, 11 concentrated solutions of the inhibitor in distilled water were ad¬ 
justed to the desired H-ion concentration by the addition of equal volumes 
of complex buffer mixtures described by Best and Samuel (4). The hydro¬ 
gen-ion concentrations of the inhibitor solutions were determined immedi¬ 
ately and after a period of 24 hours’ storage at room temperature. The 
solutions were then adjusted to apprcfximately pH 7.0 by adding an equal 
volume of 0.1 M phosphate buffer. In the case of the most alkaline solution 
and the 2 most acid solutions, a preliminary adjustment with 0.2 N HCl or 
NaOH was made to bring the solution almost to the neutral point. To each 
of the neutral solutions was added an equal volume of a 10"* dilution of 
infectious juice in buffer. These dilutions were calculated to bring the con¬ 
centration of the inhibitor, if unaltered by the treatment, to 1.8 mg. per cc., 
an amount that would almost completely prevent infections. The 11 solu- 
t ons and a control solution to which no inhibitor had been added were com¬ 
pared on bean I *aves. The experiment was repeated twice; once with 
Agallia constrii^vu v^an Duzee as a source of inhibitor. The total number of 
lesions produced by each solution on 33 half-leaves is presented in table 6. 

TABLE 6 .—The effect of hydrogen-ion concentration on the inhibitor 


Inhibitor 

solution 

pH» 

1 Lesions produced in 33 half-leaves after 

virus was added to solutions read¬ 
justed to pH 7.0 

At b( ginning 
of storage 

At end of 

24 hours ' 
storage 

Experiment 1 

Experiment 2 

Experiment 3 

1 

1.32 

1.31 

1580 ; 

i 1320 

825 

2. 

2.35 

2.38 

2055 I 

1748 

1774 

3. 

3.29 

3.43 

2655 

1377 1 

2663 

4. 

4.21 

4.55 

1020 

672 1 

352 

5 . 

5.18 

5.46 

934 

687 

217 

6. 

6.13 

6.05 

799 

406 1 

189 

7 . 

6.97 

6.88 

249 

260 

155 

8 . 

8.34 

7.57 

441 

435 1 

235 

9 . 

9.12 

8.72 

718 

365 1 

700 

10. 

9.54 

9.33 

1020 

499 

1546 

11. 

11.61 

11.87 

3253 

2385 1 

2904 

12. 

No inhibitor and no 

3068 

4188 ' 

3294 


pH treatment 


1 

_ IL- 


• The pH data are those for experiment 1. The pH data for experiments 2 and 3 
were practically the same and are omitted to conserve space. 


The experiments show that inhibitor is destroyed in both acid and alkaline 
solutions. At hydrogen-ion concentrations between pH 5.5 and pH 8.7 the 
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destraction is evidently much slower than in more acid or more alkaline 
solutions. 

Ultrafiltration of Virus-Inhibitor Mixtures. Although attempts to re¬ 
move the inhibitor by dialysis failed, it seemed possible that the inhibitor 
particles were much smaller than the virus particles and that virus and in- 



Fio. 5. Dilution curves showing separation of tobacco-mosaic virus and inhibitor by 
ultrafiltration. 

hibitor might be separated by ultrafiltration. To test the hypothesis, a 
viiDB-inhibitor mixture was prepared containing the infections juice at a 
dilution of 1:10 and inhibitor at a concentration of 16.2'mg. per cc. The 
mixture at p5 7.0 was ffltered Wice through Hy-flo Standard Super-cel. 
Ten cc. of the filtrate wwe' then passed under 30-lb. pressure through an 
Elford membrane, prepajred by Thomberry (31), with pores small enough 
to retain the virus. The precipitate on the membrane was washed by pass- 
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ing 20 cc. of buffer through the membrane. The membrane and the pre¬ 
cipitate were ground in 10 cc. of buffer, the coarse material removed by low- 
speed centrifugation, and the supernatant tested for infectivity at dilutions 
of 10®, 10”^, 10"*, and 10"®. For comparison, tests were made with the same 
dilutions of infectious juice without inhibitor and with the same dilutions 
of virus-inhibitor mixture, which had not been subjected to ultrafiltration. 
The lesions produced by each of the 12 solutions on 33 half-leaves are plotted 
in figure 5. The infectivity of the preparation that had been treated by 
ultrafiltration was as great as that of the inhibitor-free preparation, indi¬ 
cating that the virus had been freed from detectable amounts of inhibitor. 
These results were confirmed in a second experiment. 

To determine if the inhibitor passed through the membrane, virus was 
added to the filtrate from the ultrafilter and the infectivity of the mixture 
tested on bean leaves. The filtrate reduced the infectivity of the virus, 
thus indicating that the inhibitor passed through the filter. 

Ultracentrifugation of Virus-inhibitor Mixtures, It has been shown that 
the tobacco-mosaic virus can be sedimented by means of the ultracentrifuge 
(32). The probability that the inhibitor particles were smaller than the 
virus particles also suggested that a separation of the two might be effected 
by means of ultracentrifugation. A virus-inhibitor mixture was prepared 
containing a 10"^ dilution of infectious juice and an inhibitor concentration 
of 16.4 mg. per cc. Two 7-cc. samples of the mixture were ultracentrifuged 
for 1 hour in a field the mean of which was approximately 45,000 times 
gravity. The pel • . i Trom the first sample was resuspended in its own super¬ 
natant ; that from the second was resuspended in 7 cc. of fresh buffer. The 
coarser particles in both samples were then removed by low-speed centrif¬ 
ugation. Each sample was ultracentrifuged again, the pellet resuspended 
as before, and the larger particles once more removed by low-speed centri¬ 
fugation. The infectivities of 10°, 10”', 10”*, and 10”® dilutions of the two 
samples were then tested on bean leaves along with corresponding dilutions 
of virus solution to which no inhibitor had been added. The number of 
lesions produced by each of the 12 solutions on 33 half-leaves is plotted in 
figure 6. The infectivity of the sample ultracentrifuged and resuspended 
in fresh buffer is as great as that of the virus solution alone, while the sam¬ 
ple ultracentrifuged and resuspended in its own supernatant shows the di¬ 
lution curve typical of virus-inhibitor mixtures. The data show that solu¬ 
tions can be freed of detectable amounts of inhibitor by ultracentrifugation. 
Two repetitions of the experiment gave similar results. 

Possible Protein Nature of the Inhibitor, The inhibiting action of nor¬ 
mal serum upon the infectivity of the tobacco-mosaic virus was noted by 
Mulvania (22). Since then the inhibitory action of protein solutions baS 
been studied by a number of workers. The marked inhibitory action of 
trypsin has been especially studied (19, 8, 26, 9). Several workers (29, 1, 
30, 2) have shown that enzymes like trypsin occur in insects. It may be 
that the inhibitor in insect juice is a trypsin-like substance. The nondia- 
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lyzable, thermolabile nature of the inhibitor, ite instability in a«id or alkaline 
solutions, and the similarily of its action to that of proteins sug^t that it 
may be a protein. With this possibility in mind, 3 stock inhibitor solu¬ 
tions were analyzed for protein nitrogen. The solutions analyzed were the 
same as those used in the experiments in which tests were made of the effect 
of various concentrations of inhibitor on the virus. The protein nitrogen 



was determined by a Ejeldahl micro-method described by F<din and Farmer 
(Jl) as modified by Northrop (23) but employing selmium oxychloride as 
a catalyst (18). The stock holutions with an inhibitor concentration of 
17.94 m^g. per cc. had a protein nitrogen content of from 0.16 to 0.18 mg. 
per cc. -Calculations from data in figure 1 show that an inhibitor concen¬ 
tration causing a 50 p^ cent reduction in lesions would contain only about 
0.0015 mg. of protein ,t|iitrogea per cc. However, only a fracticm of the 
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protein may be active. These results indicate that if the, inhibitor is a pro¬ 
tein it is a highly active one. 

discussion 

The apparently general inhibiting action of insect juices upon the in- 
fectivity of plant viruses would seem to be one reason for the practical 
absence of reports of successful direct inoculations of plants with juices of 
viruliferous insects and the failure to employ such inoculations for the 
study of plant viruses in their insect vectors. The success of McClintock 
and Smith (20) in inoculating spinach with the spinach-blight virus by pin 
punctures through juice from viruliferous aphids appears to be the one ex¬ 
ception. Smith (24) reported successful inoculation of cowpeas with re¬ 
gurgitated juice or abdominal contents of bean leaf beetles, Ceratoma 
trifur cat a Forst., that had fed on plants diseased with cowpea mosaic. This 
is hardly comparable with the problem under discussion, since his inoculum 
may not have been very different from freshly expressed juice from diseased 
plants. The successful transfer of virus to insects by feeding them juice 
of viruliferous insects (10) or by needle inoculation with the juice (28) 
gives no indication of the action of the inhibitor in such transfers. It may 
be that the inhibitor fails to act on the insect cells invaded by the virus. 

Caldwell (9) holds that the inhibitory action of trypsin is brought 
about chiefly by an action upon the virus, while Stanley (26) holds that the 
jirincipal action is upon the plant. The writer’s experiments indicate that 
the chief action ^ ’ the inhibitor In insect juices is not upon the virus. The 
injury of plants by concentrated solutions of inhibitor, its immediate action 
when added to virus solutions, and the fact that reduction in infectivity 
depends chiefly on inhibitor concentration and is affected only slightly by. 
virus concentration support this conclusion. The experiments on the di¬ 
lution, ultrafiltration, and ultracentrifugation of virus-inhibitor mixtures 
limit any important action between virus and inhibitor to an association of 
the two that is very readily broken without appreciable injury to the virus. 
However, the slight increase in the percentage reduction in lesions by a 
given concentration of inhibitor as virus concentration decreases suggests 
some action of the inhibitor on the virus. It is conceivable that insect juice 
might be quite destructive to a virus less stable than the tobacco-mosaic 
virus. 

summary 

Juices of the insect vectors Aceratagallia sanguinolenta, Aedes aegypti, 
Aphis rumicis, Eutettix tenellus, Macrosiphum pisi, M. solanifolii, Macro- 
steles divisus, and Myzus persicae inhibit the infectivity of tobacco-mosaic 
virus for Early Golden Cluster beans. Juices of macerated clover leaf 
hoppers inhibit the infectivity of plant juices containing the viruses of 
potato yellow dwarf, tobacco mosaic, potato X, turnip mosaic, tobacco ne¬ 
crosis, or tobacco ring spot No. 1, when mixtures of insect juice and virus 
are inoculated on suifable test plants. 
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Th^ infectivity of certain mixtures of tobacco-mosaic virus and clover 
leaf-hopper juice can be increased by dilution or by heat treatment. 

The inhibitor in clover leaf-hopper juice is thermolabile, not readily 
dialyzable, and unstable in acid or alkaline solution. If the inhibitor is a 
protein, as seems probable, it is very active, since 0.15 mg. of clover leaf hop¬ 
pers, containing only about 0.0015 mg. of soluble protein nitrogen, reduces 
the infectivity of 1 cc. of a solution of tobacco-mosaic virus by 60 per cent. 
A given concentration of inhibitor in the presence of different concentra¬ 
tions of tobacco-mosaic virus reduces the number of primary lesions in beans 
by approximately a constant percentage. 

Tobacco-mosaic virus is not destroyed by the inhibitor in clover leaf- 
hopper juice. The virus and the inhibitor can be separated by subjecting 
mixtures of the two to either ultrafiltration or ultracentrifugation. 

Prom the Department of Animal and Plant Pathology op 
The Bockefelleb Institute for Medical Besearch, 

Princeton, New Jersey. 
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BROWN-EOT SCLEROTINIAS OCCURRING IN CALIFORNIA AND 
THEIR DISTRIBUTION ON STONE FRUITS^ 

W . B. Hewitt2 and L. D. Leachs 
^Accepted for publication November 25, 1938) 

Brown rot, one of the important diseases of stone fruits in California, has 
long been a problem in the State, principally as a blossom- and twig-blighting 
disease, but occasionally as a severe fruit rot. This has been especially true 
in the coastal fruit-growing districts. In the interior valleys, particularly the 
peach-producing 'ireas, brown rot has been considered an unimportant disease 
until within recent years, when losses of peach fruits from brown rot have 
become increasingly severe, amounting in 1936 to as much as 50 per cent of 
the fruit in some orchards. 

The standard control measures now being used in California are spraying 
during the critical periods of infection and removing the mummied fruits and 
infected twigs where practicable. The latter practice minimizes the forma¬ 
tion of sporodochia in the orchards during early spring. These control mea¬ 
sures have been developed mostly for the control of brown rot of apricots and 

1 The writers wish to express their appreciation to Dr. J. T. Barrett, Professor of 
^ant Pathology, for his assistance and advice during the course of this work; to Dr. Mftv 
W. Gardner, Professor of Plant Pathology, and Dr. J. B. Kendrick, Associate Professor 
of Plant Pathology, for their help and criticism in preparing this paper; to Mr. 0. 

Scott, Extension Specialist in Plant Pathology, and others who helped in gatherinff 
materials. ® 

Hewitt, Junior Plant Pathologist in the Experiment Station. University of 
California, Davis, California. ^ , 

• -Lt* Leach, Asstetant Professor of Plant Pathology and Assistant Plant Pathologist 
in the Experiment Station, University of California, Davis, California. 
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have been generally applied to other fruits. No importance has been attached 
to the perfect stage of the brown-rot fungus, and this phase was dismissed by 
Budolph (20) with the following statement: ‘‘The apothecial stage is the great 
source of trouble in the eastern states, also in certain parts of Oregon. In 
California it is exceedingly rare and of no consequence in the propagation 
of the fungus.’’ 

The discovery in March, 1936, that apothecia were being produced in 
abundance from brown-rot-infected peach mummies in one of the important 
peach-growing sections of the State, and the subsequent proof of the patho¬ 
genicity of the organism suggested that there might be a difference in the 
etiology of brown rot in the various stone-fruit districts of California. 

The investigations reported herein were planned to establish the identity 
of the causal organism or organisms and to determine their geographical dis¬ 
tribution and host limitations within the State. 

BROWN-ROT APOTHECIA POUND IN CALIFORNIA 

Apothecia resembling those of the brown-rot fungus were collected, ap¬ 
parently for the first time in California, by the junior writer on March 3, 
1936, in the Sacramento Valley, Sutter County, under peach trees just coming 
into full bloom. Several sporulating peach mummies were found hanging in 
the trees at the same time, indicating the presence of brown rot in 1935. The 
apothecia were brought into* the laboratory and photographed (Pig. 1, B, C, 
D), and thereafter induced to eject ascospores (13) onto potato-dextrose-agar 
plates and also into sterile distilled water. The ascospore suspension was 
atomized onto recently opened apricot blossoms, which were then placed in a 
saturated atmosphere in glass chambers at room temperatures. Control 
blossoms sprayed with distilled water were similarly incubated. After 2 
days, the petals of all inoculated apricot blossoms showed symptoms typical of 
brown-rot blossom blight. After 4 days, moniliospores were abundantly pro¬ 
duced on all infected blossoms, and the control blossoms remained healthy, 
except for advancing age. The agar plates seeded with ascospores showed 
abundant moniliospore production after 4 days’ incubation at 26° C. (Pig. 

1,B). 

In April and May, 1936, several peach orchards in Sutter County, Cali¬ 
fornia, were visited by the authors and other members of the staff. Apothecia 
were found in the orchards in amounts varying from 1 to as many as 45 per 
orchard, and as many wcie'found in orchards thalt had cover crops as in those 
that had very little vegetation. 

Water suspensions of ascospores from each of 20 separate apothecia were 
sprayed upon branches of peach and nectarine blossoms and were incubated 
in moist chambers at room temperature. In all cases typical symptoms of 
blossom bTown rot showed within 2 days, and an abundance of moniliospores 
developed within 4 daiys, whereas the control blossoms remained healthy. 

Moniliospores frbm the ascospore cultures grown on potato-dextrose-agar 
plates and from b^ipssoms previously" sprayed with ascospores, after 2 days. 
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produced typical symptoms of blossom brown rot when grayed on peach, 
nectarine, and plum blossoms. 

Five small branches each of almond, apricot, and peach were wounded by 
raising a portion of the bark with a scalpel, and were inoculated by inserting 



Fig. 1. A. Group of apothecia of ScleroUnta fructxcola, on a single mummied peach. 
B, C, B. The first apothecia found in Sutter County. California, March 3, 1936. E. Culture 
of 8, fructicola from ascospores discharged from apothecium D. F. Ascospores of jS. 
frucUcola, 

into the wounds small pieces of agar containing mycelium from the •>pospore 
cultures. Three other branches, one of each kind of fruit, were used as con¬ 
trols and were treate<Lin the same manner, except that sterile pieces of agar 
were used. All inoculated twigs developed cankers from 8 to 30 cm. long 
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within 14 days after inoculation, while none of the control branches developed 
any symptoms. Cultures of fungi similar to those inoculated into the 
branches were reisolated from the cankers. 

The mature apothecia varied considerably in size. The length of the stipe 
varied with the specimens and the distance of the mummy from the surface of 
the ground. The stipe of one apothecium measured 6.75 cm. A number of 
the apothecia developed from mummies that were completely buried under the 
surface soil. The color of the apothecia ranged from apricot to light brown 
and darkened considerably with age. 

The measurements of asci and ascospores from the apothecia found in 
California (Table 1) are within the same range of measurements as reported 
by Bartram (2), Valleau (23), Matheny (14), Pollock (16), Jehle (12), 
Roberts and Dunegan (17, 18, 19), and Harrison (7, 8). A photomicro¬ 
graph of ascospores from one of the apothecia is shown in figure 1, F. 

The cultures obtained from ascospores were compared with other cultures 
isolated from blighted apricot twigs gathered at the University of California, 
College of Agriculture, Experiment Station orchard, near Davis. The cul¬ 
tures from the 2 sources were found to be distinctly different in gross char¬ 
acteristics when grown on either potato-dextrose agar or prune-juice agar 
(Pig. 2, A, C), indicating that possibly 2 separate organisms were represented. 

Moniliospores of the organisms from the 2 sources were measured, and the 
range and the means of widths and lengths calculated and recorded in table 1. 
The culture from ascospores from a single apothecium used in these measure¬ 
ments is referred to in table 1 as culture No. 48-6, and the culture isolated 
from blighted apricot twigs as culture No. 49-2. The mean measurements of 
moniliospores produced on peach blossoms inoculated with ascospores (cul¬ 
ture 48-6) were 10.46 x 16.24 ^; and of moniliospores produced on potato- 
dextrose agar seeded with ascospores from the same apothecium (culture 
48-6) were 9.09 x 14.24 |j. In comparismi the mean measurements of monilio¬ 
spores of culture 49-2 produced on potato-dextrose agar were 8.02 x 12.00 p. 
The size of the moniliospores apparently depends somewhat upon the medium 
on which the fungus is grown, and the range in width and length of monilio¬ 
spores of both culturejs 48-6 and 49-2 overlaps considerably. Differences be¬ 
tween the mean measurements of moniliospores of cultures 48-6 and 49-2 
probably are significant; but, in the same way, mean measurements of 2 dif¬ 
ferent lots of spores from the same sources showed significant differences. It 
is, therefore, unlikely thiit the size of moniliospoiftes alone could be depended 
upon to separate the two organisms. This is in agreement with the findings 
of Harrison (8, 9), Ez4del (5), and others who have considered moniliospore 
measurements as a pomble means of jseparating species qi brown-rot fungi. 

The moniliospores of boft)t l^rpes were produced in chains with no disjunc- 
tors. Those of culture 4$*^ germinated with a relatively long straight germ 
tube before branchiuti' -Qernunating moniliospores from culture 49-2 pro¬ 
duced M relatively slsilt, imgalar germ tube, and then branched freely (17). 

The^pathogenioiyiP'bf the two types of organisms was compared on cherry 
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fruit by atomizing the fruits in moist chambers mth a water suspension of 
eonidia from potato-dextrose-agar plates. Culture 48-6, originally obtained 
from the ascospores, rotted the fruit readily and produced an abundance of 
eonidial pustules on the surface of the cherries 3 days after inoculation; 



Fig. 2. A. Sevea-day-old culture of 8, fructicola on potato-dextrose agar. B. Oheny 
fruits, variety Grant, 3 days after inoculation a Wf^teF suspeiudon of moniliospores of 
8, fructicola. Almost all of the fruits became infectea and produced an abundance of 
moniliospores on the surface> C. Seven-day-old cuitu?e of 8. UuM on potato-dextrose agar. 
P. Cherry fruits, variety Glduit, 3 days after inoculation wiili a water suspension of 
moniliospores of 8, laxa. Only small lesions developed and moniliospores were not yet 
evident. 

whereas culture 49-2, orijfhJAting from apricot twigs, produced only small 
lesions and no ^6res ^t the end of 3 days (Fig. 2, B, D). Similar results 
were oii^tained on pe^^ and apricot fruits. 

The 'Cultures wer^ compared with previously published descriptions of 
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brown-rot fungi by Norton (16), Wormald (25, 26, 29), *Barss (1), Ezekiel 
(5, 6), Kobertfirand Dunegan (17,19), and Harrison (7, 8, 9, 10). Culture 
48-6, from ascospores discharged from apothecia found developing from 
mummied peaches, was determined to be Sclerotinia fructicola (Wint.) Behm. 
Culture 49-2, isolated from blighted apricot twig at Davis, was found to be 
Sclerotinia lam Ader. and Ruh. This conclusion was verified by T. H. Btarri- 
son who, after examining the cultures, wrote as follows: ‘‘While time has not 
permitted an exhaustive study of the position, I am sure that you were right 
in your original designation of the species concerned. Culture No. 49-2 is 
behaving as a typical 8 , laxa culture, while cultures No. 48-6 and No. 48-2 
are typical of 8 , fructicola,*^ 

characteristics and early accounts op sclerotinia laxa and S. PRUCnCOLA 

IN CALIFORNIA 

The finding of apothecia of Sclerotinia fructicola in abundance in the 
peach orchards of the Sacramento Valley, and the fact that both 8. fructicola 
and 8 , laxa are involved in the brown rot of fruits within the State, empha¬ 
sized the need for more information concerning the etiology of brown rot in 
the stone-fruit sections of California. 

Apparently, a thorough study of the species of fungi causing brown rot of 
fruits in California has not been made. Earlier investigators of the disease 
the State have been concerned primarily with the cycle of development of 
the blossom- and ' ^ng-blight stages and measures for their control. 

Species designations, such as Sclerotinia americana, 8, cmerea, 8. fructi¬ 
cola, etc., have been applied to the brown-rot fungi of California without 
critical studies as to their identity, and, apparently, on the assumption that 
the fungus was the same as that described in other parts of the United States. 
The names applied to the brown-rot fungi in the earlier California publica¬ 
tions concerning the disease cannot, therefore, be relied upon as being entirely 
descriptive of the species. There are, however, certain features characteristic 
of 8. laxa and others characteristic of 8, fructicola that make it possible when 
reading these earlier publications to distinguish with considerable accuracy 
the species of Sclerotinia with which the publication deals. 

Distinguishing Characteristics, Sclerotinia lam Ader. and Huh. produces 
an abundance of sporodochia on overwintering blighted twigs and cankers 
(Pig. 3). In California they have been found in abundance on blighted twigs 
of almond, apricots, cherries, plums, peaches, nectarines, and flowering quince, 
Cydonia japonica. On the other hand, as pointed out by Brooks and 
Fisher (4), Smith (21), and by Roberts and Dunegan (19), Sclerotinia 
fructicola rarely produces conidial tufts on overwintering blighted twigs 
and cankers. Furthermore, in these studies during the past 2 seasons, 
isolations have been made from overwintering blighted twigs and '^ankers 
of almond, apricot, cherry, peach, nectarine, and plum, and in no case has 
8, fructicola, isolated from those twigs and cankers, been found producing 
conidial tufts. Both fungi, however, have been repeatedly isolated from 
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the sporodochia on old mummied fruits that had hung in the trees over 
winter. 

Similarly, according to Barss (1), Ezekiel (6), and Roberts and Dunegan 
(19), Sderoiinia laxa is principally a blossom- and twig-blighting fungus; 
though, under certain conditions, it may cause considerable fruit rotting; 
whereas 8. fructicola is stated to be mostly a fruit-rotting fungus, though it 
does also cause some twig blight. 

There is no evidence that apothecia of Sclerotmia laxa have ever been 
found in the United States, while, in most of the localities where 8, fructicola 



Fig. 3. Blighted almond twig infected with Sclerotinia Icuaa showing sporodochia. x 2. 

has been reported, an abundance of apothecia of the fungus has been found 
developing from mummied fruits (8,10), 

Early History of Brow$,-Sot Fungi in CaUfomia. The earliest account 
of brown rot of fruits occulting in California was published by Bioletti (3) 
in 1900. He described tile rdtting of fcliits in the orchards of the 

San Francisco* Bay counties and also mentioned the presence of the disease 
on plums. Although he ^ not describe bloss<»n and twig blighting, he 
mentioned this stage of 4he disease. Later, Smith (22), referring to the 
brown rot in the same districts, pointed -out the damage to fruit trees by 
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blossom and twig blighting and also that fruit rotting was periodic, depend¬ 
ing on climaic conditions. Other reports of the disease, mostly in experi¬ 
ment-station reports, refer to its spread and to the relative amount of 
damage. 

Howard and Home (11), in 1921, working with brown rot in Santa 0ara 
County, published descriptions of the sporodochia on overwintering Highted 
twigs and cankers, thus indicating that they were concerned with Sd^rotmia 
laxa. They also stressed the importance of blossom and twig blighthig in the 
apricot orchards of the bay area. 

In addition to this, Wormald (27) reports having received a mummied 
apricot, a peach fruit, and a blighted apricot twig in 1920 from W. L. Howard, 
of the California Agricultural Experiment Station. Prom these specimens 
fungi were isolated, which he states weie identical with Sderotmia cinerea = 
8, laxa of Europe. ‘ 

Ezekiel (5) was probably the first to publish an account of a comparative 
study of brown-rot fungi gathered from different parts of the world, which 
included isolations from California (Table 2). 


TABLE 2.— The species of hrown-rot Sclerotvnia isolated hy Bzelciel from material 
he obtained from California in 19£S 


Culture 

number 

1 

Host 

Name given isolations 
by Ezekiel, 1924 

Name applied to the fungus 
at present 

S45s 

Apncot 

8, americana 

8, fructicola 

846 

•- 1i 

8. cinerea f. pruni 

8, laxa 

847 

Peach 

8, oinerea f. pruni 

8, laxa 

849 

Cherry 

8. cinerea f. pruni 

8. laxa 


« The specimens from which the isolations were made wore obtained from B. A. 
Budolph, of the California Agricultural Experiment Station. In a recent communication 
from Dr. Budolph, he states that the specimens probably came from Santa Clara County. 


Thus, Ezekiel reported the identification of 3 cultures of Sderotinia 
cinerea = 8. laxa, S46, S47, and S49, whereas culture S45 he believed to be 
8, americana = 8, frudicola. This, as far as evidence is available, seems to be 
the first and only authentic account, based on cultural studies, of the occur¬ 
rence of 8, fmciicola in California. Earlier writers who assumed this species 
to be present in California apparently did so without presenting evidence 
other than the earlier written accounts, which inadequately describe the 
species. 

Budolph (20), working in California, principally on the problem of con¬ 
trolling brown rot in apricots, emphasized the importance of blossom and twig 
blighting. He clearly described the manner in which sporodochia are produced 
on overwintering blighted twigs, and presented pictures of them on blighted 
apricot twigs. He mentioned the problem of fruit rotting, but dismissed this 
phase of the disease by stating that it was to be discussed in a later publication. 

The fact that Ezekiel (5) described both 8derotinia laxa and 8. fructicola 
from specimens obtained from Rudolph shows that both species were present 
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in California at that time. It is probable, though, that most of the blossom 
and twig blighting of apricots was due to 8. laxa. The fruit rotting may have 
been caused by either or both species. If 8. fructicola, however, had been 
abundant in the orchards of California, those working with the disease un¬ 
doubtedly would have found the apothecia developing from old mummies in 
the orchard soils. Apparently, none were found, as there are no previous 
records of anyone finding apothecia of either 8. fructicola or 8. laxa in the 
State. 

Rudolph (20) stated that the apothecial stage of the brown-rot fungus 
was exceedingly rare in California and of no consequence in its propagation. 
Recently, in correspondence with the writers, he stated that no instance of 
apothecial formation was known to him at that time. 

In a publication entitled ^‘Almond Culture in California'' by Milo N. 
Wood (24), E. E. Wilson, who wrote the section on diseases, reports that 
Sclerotinia fructicola causes the brown rot of almonds in California. He 
shows a picture of blighted twigs upon which groups of sporodochia had 
developed, indicating that he was dealing with 8, laxa rather than 8. 
fructicola. 

In a recent survey of the brown-rot fungi occurring in the almond orchards 
throughout the State, the writers have isolated only 8clerotinia laxa from 
blighted blossom twigs and old cankers of the almonds. 

Wormald (29) reports that 8clerotinia laxa and 8, fructicola infect the 
apricot in California. It seems probable that he obtained this information 
from the work of Ezekiel. 

The above evidence indicates that during the earlier history of the dis¬ 
ease in the State Sclerotinia laxa was the predominating species causing 
brown rot of stone fruits in California, particularly within the San Fran¬ 
cisco Bay counties where most of the research on the disease has been 
conducted. 


SURVEY OF CALIFORNIA ORCHARDS FOR BROWN ROT 

A survey of the principal stone-fruit districts of California has been made 
in order to collect the species of Sclerotinia causing brown rot in the State 
and to determine their distribution. 

Cultures of the brown-rot fungi were obtained by making tissue plantings 
from blighted twigs, cankers, mummies, rotting fruit, and also from conidial 
tufts on mummies and blighted twigs. 

The species of Sclerotinia isolated in this survey were identified by their 
growth characteristics in^etdture, based on th^ work of Wormald (25, 26), 
Barss (1), Ezekiel (5, 6),.Roberts and Dunegan (17, 19), and Harrison (7, 
8), who have sb^wn thai flie Ij^rown-rot Sclerotinias may be separated in this 
manner. In generali the distinguishing characteristics used to separate 
Bjclerotinia fructicola and 8* laxa, when grown on potato-dextrose agar, are 
briefly as follows:^ 
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Solerotinia fruotioola grows rapidly ; the colonies are mostlj entire and spread evenly 
over the plate; the eonidia are produced in abundance, are mostly confluent, and frequently 
develop m concentric rings (Fig. 2A). 

Solerotinia laxa grows relatively slowly; the colonies are characteristically lob^, grow 
in concentric zones, are more closely appressed to the surface, and produce considerable 
sub-surface mycc^um; the eonidia are produced in relatively few scattered tufts over the 
surface of the colony (Fig. 2C). 
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* Although -a number of variations of the 2 species were found, the char¬ 
acteristics are such that most of the forms isolated were identified without 
difficulty, and no forms have been found that may be designated as new 
species purely on the basis of cultural characteristics. 

Prom 1 to as many as 25 isolations have been made from 178 separate 
orchards scattered throughout the fruit-growing districts The results of 
these isolations showing the distribution of Sclerotvnia laxa and 8, fructicola 
in the State are shown in figure 4. 

Sclerotmia laxa was found in abundance through all of the San Francisco 
Bay counties, where brown rot was first reported in the State, and where the 
blossom- and twig-blighting phase of the disease has been most serious. In 
this region S. laxa was isolated from flowers, blighted twigs, and fruits of 
apricot, prunes, nectarines, peaches, cherries, varieties of flowering peach and 
flowering cherries, blighted blossoms and twigs of almonds, Wickson and 
Tomentosa plums. 8, fructicola, however, was found in 6 localities in the 
San Francisco Bay region as follows: (1) A single culture from the fruit of 
flowering peach collected near Berkeley in Alameda County; (2) a single 
culture from a nectarine fruit from Contra Costa County; (3) several 
cherry fruits collected in an orchard in Santa Cruz County near Santa Cruz; 
(4) several apricot fruits collected from 2 nearby orchards in San Benito 
County; (5) several cultures from blighted peach twigs and mummied peach 
fruits collected near Palo Alto, Santa Clara County; and (6) several cultures 
from mummied peach fruits from a peach orchard in San Mateo County 
near Palo Alto. In addition, EzekieCs culture S45 (5) from apricot, which 
he reports as 8, americana = 8, fructicola, was obtained from B. A. Rudolph 
and probably originated in Santa Clara County. All other isolations from 
recorded collections made in the San Francisco Bay counties have yielded 
S. lam. 

Isolations from specimens collected in the San Francisco Bay region show 
that 8clerotinia laxa is widespread on all of the stone fruits in the district 
and that 8, fructicola, while present, is not abundant. The latter appears to 
have entered the region within recent years; or, if it has been there for some¬ 
time, it has failed to become well established. 

In the large peach-producing areas of the upper Sacramento Valley, both 
8clerotinia laxa and 8, fructicola have been isolated. Tissue plantings from 
most of the rotting and mummied peach fruits gathered in this area have 
yielded 8, fructicola. Both 8. fructicola and 8. lam have been isolated from 
blighted blossoms and twigs of peach, nectarine, apricot, and cherries. 8. lam 
has been the only brown-rot organism isolated from blighted blossoms and 
twigs of almonds. 

Isolations from stone fruits from the San Joaquin Valley, including San 
Joaquin, Merced, Mad^, Fresno, Kings, Tulare, and Kem counties, have 
yielded both Sderotmia fructicola and 8 . lam. Most of the cultures of 8. 
fructicola have come from peaches and nectarines, whereas 8. lam was isolated 
from almond, peac]^ nectarine, and plums. 
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Only a few collections have been made from the southetumost portion of 
the State. Ona culture of Sclerotinia fruciicola was obtained from a mum¬ 
mied plum from Riverside County, whereas all other isolations from southern 
Califomia have yielded 8. laxa. 

During the course of this survey, Sderotinia laxa has been isolated from 
stone fruits in every section of the State frona which specimens of brown rot 
have been collected. It has caused an abundance of blossom blighting, fol¬ 
lowed by twig blighting, in all of the stone fruits from which specimens have 
been taken, and it has caused some fruit rotting in most of them. On the 
other hand, incidence of 8, fructicola was not so general throughout the fruit 
districts, but was more localized. It was abundant in the large peach-pro¬ 
ducing sections of the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys and was only 
occasionally observed in the apricot- and prune-producing sections of the 
coastal valleys. 8, fructicola was frequently isolated from fruits, and occa¬ 
sionally from flowers and twigs, of apricots and plums grown adjacent to 
8, /rwc^icoJo-infested peach orchards in the Sacramento Valley. It has not, 
however, been recovered from almonds under the same conditions; whereas, 
in those same almond orchards, 8. laxa frequently was abundant. 8clerotinia 
fructicola was much more destructive to fruits than 8. laxa, but caused less 
severe blossom and twig blighting. 

DISCUSSION 

The opinions oi 'Towers and other observers that the brown-rot problem 
in the peach-prv) ’ ^.iig areas of the Sacramento Valley has changed within 
recent years from a mild infestation, consisting chiefly of blossom and twig 
blighting, to a destructive form characterized by severe fruit rotting 
may be explained in part if we assume that 8clerotinia fructicola has been 
introduced into the area comparatively recently. Although 8, fructicola is 
distributed through most of the peach-producing sections of the State, it is 
much more localized than is 8, laxa and has not been found in the peach and 
nectarine plantings of Yolo, Solano, and Napa counties. The previous failure 
of investigators to find apothecia may be taken as additional evidence of recent 
introduction. 

The knowledge that apothecia are abundantly produced may necessitate 
changes in the control practices for the peach-growing areas, but current 
information is insufficient to justify definite recommendations, 

SUMMARY 

Brown rot of stone fruits for a number of years has been serious as a 
blossom- and twig-blighting disease and occasionally has caused considerable 
fruit rot in the San Francisco Bay counties of Califomia. Within recent 
years, however, it has appeared in the peach orchards of the interior valleys, 
mostly as a fruit rot. 

Apothecia, herein shown to be those of 8clerotinia fructicola were found in 
Califomia on March 3, 1936, apparently for the first time. They were ob* 
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S6rved on muminied peach fruits in an orchard in the Sacramento Valley 
and have since been found in a number of peach orchards in the same region. 

Sclerotinia laxa was isolated subeequently from diseased apricot twigs, 
and the identity of the 2 organisms was determined by comparisons in cul¬ 
ture, spore measurements, pathogenicity studies, and comparison with previ¬ 
ously published descriptions. 

A discussion of the earlier studies of brown rot relative to the species of 
Sclerotinia causing the disease of stone fruits in California is presented. It 
shows that Sclerotinia laxa has long been present there and probably has been 
responsible for most of the brown rot described in these earlier publications, 
and that 8 , fructicola may have been introduced into the State relatively 
recently. 

The results of a brown-rot survey of the principal stone-fruit districts of 
California are presented, showing the distribution of Sclerotinia laxa and 
8. fructicola. The former was found throughout all of the stone-fruit dis¬ 
tricts from which specimens were obtained, whereas the latter was more 
localized, occurring most abundantly in the peach-producing areas of the 
Sacramento Valley. 

In localities where Sclerotinia fructicola occurred, it was isolated most 
frequently from brown-rot-diseased fruits, whereas 8 . laxa was isolated more 
frequently from blighted blossoms and twigs. 

In no instance has Sclerotinia fructicola been isolated from overwintered 
blighted twigs of stone fruits that were producing sporodochia. All isolations 
from these twigs have yielded 8 . laxa. 

Sclerotinia laxa was the only organism isolated from brown-rot-affected 
flowers and twigs of almonds collected during this survey. 
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AVENUES OF ENTRANCE FOR CANKER-FORMING NECTRIAS 
OF NEW ENGLAND HARDWOODS 

Theodore J. Grant and Perley Spauldingi 
(Accepted for publication November 25, 1938) 

INTRODUCTION 

A general history of the Nectria-canker disease of broadleaved trees, 
which, by various writers is called “canker,’’ “European canker,” and 
“Nectria canker,” is given by Zeller (10) and Ashcroft (1). Accounts of 
Nectria canker in New England are given by Welch (7) and Spaulding, 
Grant, and Ayers (6). In this paper, which presents field and inoculation 
data on avenues of entrance for the canker-forming Nectrias, reference to 
previous publications is largely limited to work directly bearing on this 
subject. 

Hartig (3), several years before 1880, noted that infections in the bark 
usually were preceded by injury. He found that injuries in the cortex of 
the axils of lateral branches were infection courts. Hail, frost, freezinjf, 
and insects were considered as common causes of injuries through whici 
infection took ^lace. 

1 The writers wieh to ^express their appreciation to Dr. T. W. Childs for assistance 
in collecting field data and to Mrs. A. J. Watson for helping with the culture work. 
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Watshire (8), in studies of the canker fungus (Nectria) on apple, 
pointed out that a most important path of infection was through the scars 
left by fallen leaves. He (9) also described the infection of apple trees 
by the canker fungus through scab (Venturia inaequalis (Cke.) Wint.) 
lesions. Zeller (10), in studying the European canker of pomaceous fruit 
trees in Oregon, found that the fungus gained entrance into a tree by means 
of unprotected wounds and small injuries, or through such natural struc¬ 
tures of the host as leaf scars. He also noted infections through lesions 
produced by winter injury. Monilia sp., and Botrytis cinerea Pers. In 
writing about infection through crotch, frost, and other cracks in the bark, 
he referred to a number of European workers (Hartig, Miinch, Lapine, 
Goethe, Cotton) who mentioned the occurrence of cankers arising from in¬ 
fections through cracks at the crotches of branches, but apparently no one 
had inoculated the axillary cracks. 

Ashcroft (1), in describing the ‘‘European canker’’ on black walnut, 
noted the frequent occurrence of a lateral branch stub in the center of 
cankers. Jackson* stated that the constant association of canker centers 
and branch bases points strongly to the fact that most trunk infections are 
probably a continuation of branch and twig infections. Andrews,® re¬ 
porting the results of a survey of Nectria canker near Kane, Pennsylvania, 
found that the points of entry of approximately 67 per cent of the infec¬ 
tions were dead branch stubs, 23 per cent were open wounds or bark in¬ 
juries, and 10 per cent could not be determined. Kienholz and Bid well (5), 
in summarizing the disease-survey data for Connecticut forests, showed that 
“Many Nectria cankers were associated with old branch stubs as a possible 
avenue of entrance while others were associated with borer injury, frost 
cracks, rubs and mechanical injuries. The avenue of entrance could not be 
determined in many cases.” Hepting (4), in a brief general summary of 
the then available knowledge of the canker Nectria of hardwoods, mentioned 
that, except in basswood and possibly yellow poplar, which it may enter 
through any bark injury, this fungus usually enters through a small, dead 
branch stub. From this point it spreads into the bark of the trunk forming 
the cankers. Often the stub through which the fungus entered can be 
found in the center of the canker. 

AVENUES OF ENTRANCE FOR NATURALLY 1*X>RMED NECTRIA CANKERS 

A study of naturally formed Nectria cankers on various hardwoods was 
made in State and National forests of Oonhecticut, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire, with reference to the avenues of infection (2). The cankers 
studied varied in size and age and loeatibn on the hosts. The results are 
summarized in table 1. Qf the 3,161 ^nkers examined, 29 per cent had 
measured dead branch ftubs at the apparent center of canker development, 

2 Jackson, L. W. R. ^Nectria canker on yellow birch (Betukt lutea) in Pennsylvania. 
Mss. report, 4 pp. May^^o, 1933, 

8 Andrews, 8. B. incidence of Nectria canker in the sugar maple-beech-yellow 
birdi type near Kane, PenniQrlvaniat Ysie Forest School, M. F. thesis. Mss. 1935. 
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27 per cent had unmeasured dead branch remnants at the center, 15 per 
cent were formed in the axils of living branches, 8 per cent were found in 
conjunction with injuries caused by rubbing, and in 21 per cent it was 
impossible to determine the avenue of entrance. These data show that 
branches frequently are involved in the early stages of canker formation. 
Data on the diameters of the measured dead-branch stubs found in the cen¬ 
ters of cankers and on the diameters of living branches having axillary or 
crotch cankers are grouped by diameter classes in table 1. The diameters 
of 92 per cent of the 925 dead-branch stubs were from i to i inch, and the 
diameters of 95 per cent of the 470 living branches having axillary cankers 
were from ^ to 3 inches. Twenty-five per cent of all of the cankers with 
measured dead-branch stubs and 24 per cent of all of the axillary cankers 
fell in the i-inch diameter classes. 

These data suggest that when a branch of i-inch diameter becomes in¬ 
fected at its axil with the Nectria-canker fungus, chances are about equal 
that it may be girdled or may live and the canker become axillary. If the 
branch infected near or at its axil is less than i inch in diameter, the fungus 
is apt to girdle and kill the branch, which later breaks off, leaving only 
a dead stub as evidence of the avenue of infection. When the fungus enters 
a crack in the axil of a branch more than i inch in diameter, it is more apt 
to form a crotch or axillary canker and the branch is apt to remain alive. 

The cankers classed as with branches less than i inch in diameter in¬ 
clude some in which the canker centers were occupied by dead short spurs 
or buds. Such cankers were found most often on the birches. It was 
observed that branches over i inch in diameter sometimes bore one or sev¬ 
eral localized eankers that had smaller branch parts in their centers. It 
was apparent that for branches more than i inch in diameter to serve as 
avenues of entrance for Nectrias into larger branches or trunks, infection 
had to occur at or very close to their axils. 

RESULTS OF INOCULATIONS 

In September, 1935, wound (knife-incision) inoculations using mycelial 
cultures of canker Nectna on potato-dextrose agar were made close to the 
axils of 25 living and 5 dead branches. The checks consisted of plain agar 
placed in similar wounds at the axils of 10 living branches. The test was 
made at Black Brook Trail, Carroll, New Hampshire, and the Species in¬ 
oculated were red maple* and yellow birch. Up. to October, 1937, none of 
the inoculations at the axils of dead branches had resulted in canker for¬ 
mation or development of Nectria perithecia. Likewise, no Nectria fruit¬ 
ing or canker formation had occurred on the checks, although 1 branch of 
the 10 died from an undetermined cause. . On the other hand, of the 25 liv¬ 
ing branches inoculated at tlte axils, 15 were girdled and dead with Nectria 
perithecia present on the )m^k near the inoculation. Three branches were 

4 Gommon mme$ iff bj tke authors sjpe according to G. B. Sudworth’s 

Ohe^ ^^of^ethe United States, ^mes and ranges. U. S. Dept. 
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dead, with no Nectria perithecia present. Five branches remained alive and 
were cankered with Nectria perithecia present on the surface of the dead bark 
within the cankered area. On 2 branches small lesions were produced, but 
no fungus fruiting was evident and the branches remained alive. Reisola¬ 
tions showed that the Nectria fruiting on the successful inoculations was the 
same as that used for the inoculum. These results confirm observations 
and experience that lead the writers to the opinion that the canker Nectrias 
enter trees through living or dying (but not dead) tissues. Entry is made 
through living branches, which may die before the fungus fruits, but not 
through branches already dead from some other cause. 

Figure 1, A and B, shows canker formation on branch and trunk re- 



Pio. 1. Condition of typical branches about one and a half years after inoculation 
at branch axils with mycelial cultures of Nectria, A. Canker extending from branch 
into trunk of red maple. Note presence of perithecia on bark of branch and trunk. B. 
Peeled canker extending into trunk of yellow birch. C. Branch of red maple girdled by 
fungus with no vi.uble extension of infection to trunk, D. Cross section of infected 
branch and trunk of red maple. Note that the roll of apparently healthy callus was 
pushing out the old infected bark. 

suiting from inoculation with mycelial cultures in injuries made close to 
the axils of the branches. Figure 1, A, shows the results of inoculating a 
living branch of red maple i inch from the crotch. The branch was | of an 
inch in diameter when inoculated. In September, 1936, it was dead and 
bore Nectna perithecia on the bark surrounding the inoculation. This fhn- 
gus was the same species as that used for the inoculations. The photograph 
taken in May, 1937, shows splitting of the bark on the trunk and, also, 
groups of perithecia^ The infection had extended into the trunk from the 
inoculation. Figure 1, B, shows a similar spread of infection into the trunk 
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of a yellow birch from an inoculation on a living branch. The bark was 
removed to show clearly the girdled branch, the development of 1936 annual 
growth on the branch beyond the infected area, and the extension of the 
canker onto the trunk. Although the branch was completely girdled at the 
base by the fungus, the distal end continued to live and formed an annual 
ring of wood in 1936, but it was entirely dead in May, 1937. 

Spread of the fungus into the trunk did not occur in all branch inocu¬ 
lations. Figure 1, G, shows the infection resulting on a red maple branch 
as a small, slightly sunken area around the point of inoculation. The branch 
was dead in September, 1936, and Nectria perithecia had formed on the bark 
of the branch in the infected area. Here, a roll of callus had formed on the 
trunk at the axil of the branch, and progress of the fungus appears to have 
been checked by it. A cross-section cut from another inoculation on the 
same tree and similar in external appearance is shown in figure 1, D. Here, 
infection extended into the trunk, but the roll of apparently healthy callus 
was pushing out the old infected bark. Within the bark on the left note 
the light-colored line extending from the edge of the callus roll and separat¬ 
ing the living from the dead bark. Staining with Sudan IV turned this 
line red, indicating that it is suberin or corky in nature. The normally 
formed outer layer of the bark gave the same red reaction and was continu¬ 
ous with the deeper seated and more recently formed red-stained layer. 
Careful examination showed that other suberked (red-stained) layers had 
been formed, but apparently had not been successful in checking progress 
of the fungus. Why some of these layers had not prevented the spread of 
the fungus or whether the last-formed layer would successfully check it 
could not be determined. 

Zeller (10), working with pomaceous fruit trees, found that leaf-scar 
inoculations made in late spring sometimes produced lesions. These lesions, 
however, were superficial scales of diseased-bark tissue and were sloughed 
off early, as the host at that time of year formed a cork cambium in the 
inner layers of the parenchyma of the pericycle. This cork cambium was 
continuous with that of the outer bark in the surrounding healthy cortex. 

Ashcroft (1), studying canker development on black walnut, reported 
a similar reaction of this host. He found, with the resumption of cambial 
activity in the spring, that the dead bark was separated from the living bark 
by the formation of a phellogen (cork cambium), which extended from the 
cambium outward until it became continuous with that at the periphery. 
He also pointed out that wounds made during the dormant period of the 
host and barely penetrating the corky layer furnished an avenue through 
irhich successful infection might occur. This same wound, however, offered 
no opportunity to the fungus during the .growing season because the in.- 
fected area was occluded Ipff the formation of a periderm and eventually 
sloughed 0 ^. 

The j[)ossible assodatkn of seasonal injury and prevalence of Nectria 
canker cm northeastern hardwoods was believed to be of sufficient practical 
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importance to justify the establishment of a small series of inoculations. 
The first inoculations were made in May, 1935, and the second series, in 
October of the same year. Injuries in the axils of branches were made by 
pulling the outer ends of the branches slowly down until cracking of the 
bark was evident. Inoculations were made by placing a perithecium, ob¬ 
tained from a canker in a living tree, in the crack caused by bending. The 
branch was then released and in most cases returned to its original position 
and the bark at the edges of the injury closed over the perithecium. Con¬ 
trols consisted of branches similarly bent but without the insertion of per- 
ithecia. The study was carried out at Black Brook Trail, Carroll, New 
Hampshire. The host species tested were yellow birch and sugar, red, and 
striped maples. The final notes were taken in May, 1937. 

Analysis of the data obtained showed that for all species the 61 May 
inoculations resulted in only 1 definite*infection as compared to 7 out of the 
40 October inoculations. The 20 controls for the May and the 20 controls 
for the October inoculations gave no indication of Nectria infection. A 
comparison of the relative amount of occlusion occurring is also of interest. 
Seventy-five per cent of the injuries inoculated in May and 90 per cent of 
the May control injuries were almost completely occluded by callus. How¬ 
ever, only 12 per cent of the injuries inoculated in October and 20 per cent 
of the October control injuries were similarly occluded by callus formation. 
Many of the October and a few of the May inoculated and control injuries 
remained as open wounds with good callus. In some cases the injuries 
caused by ben^\i‘ were severe and the branches died. Careful examina¬ 
tion of the dead branches and open wounds with good callus failed, however, 
to show any Nectria fruits, and their condition was considered as resulting 
from injury rather than infection. Positive infections from inoculation 
were based on definite lesions and the presence of Nectria perithecia of the 
same species as was used in the inoculations. The results from these inocu¬ 
lations showed tliat injuries resulting from bending of branches in the fall 
of the year are more serious and favor Nectria infection more than similar 
injuries made in the spring. 


DISCUSSION 

Axillary Nectria cankers are common in our hardwood forests. The bark 
at the axils of branches is often more or less deeply fissured. It appears 
that cracks at the branch axils are points of entry for the canker-forming 
Nectrias, The writers’ experiments show that bending of branches in the 
same manner as with heavy loads of ice or snow will make cracks near or at 
the axils, which are deep enough for Nectria to infect. Such injuries by ice 
or snow occur at the seasons when the tree is in the dormant or near-dor¬ 
mant condition and when canker Nectrias are best able to infM them. The 
above results suggest that reduction of canker formation will be effected by 
lessening the number of weak side branches in early life of the hardwoo4||» 
Practically, this can be done by favoring the growth of young reproduction 
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at a density such that lower branches are shaded out early (2). Moreover, 
a large tree population gives an opportunity for selecting suitable crop trees 
in weeding and thinning operations. 


SUMMARY 

Field studies show conclusively that branches are intimately associated 
with Nectria-canker formation on the trunks of northeastern hardwoods. 
Observations also show that small young branches, buds, and short spurs, 
particularly on the birches, often serve as avenues of entry for the canker 
fungus. Branches over ^ inch in diameter do not serve as avenues of en¬ 
trance for Nectrias into larger branches or trunks unless infection occurs 
at or very close to their axils. 

Inoculation studies in conjunction with field observations strongly indi¬ 
cate that infection usually occurs through living or dying branches rather 
than through completely dead branch stubs. The size of the branch at¬ 
tacked, the time of year that injury occurs, and host reaction are important 
factors in canker development. In general, small stems are more readily 
girdled than large ones, and fall and winter injuries appear more important 
than injuries occurring in the late spring or early summer, when prompt 
activity of the cork cambium may help to check early stages of invasion by 
the canker fungus. 

CnOLIAN CONSBKVATION CORPS, AND 

Division of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
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VERTICILLIUM WILT OP PEPPER, CAPSICUM ANNUUM^ 

W. C. Snydee and B. a. Budolph 
(Accepted for publication Dec. 31, 1938) 

INTRODUCTION 

The occurrence of a fungus wilt of pepper. Capsicum annuum L., has been 
reported recently from California* and Connecticut.* In these instances 
Verticillium was isolated consistently, frequently in a pure state, from the 
vascular tissue of diseased plants obtained from the field. The Anaheim 
Chili and Mexican Chili varieties were affected in California, and the World- 
beater and California Wonder varieties in Connecticut. Owing to these 
circumstances, and to the additional fact that the symptoms were those of a 
vascular mycosis, it has been suggested that the Verticillium isolated was in 
fact the pathogen. However, since there is reference in the literature to un^ 
successful attempts to infect pepper with Verticillium, and no experimental 
data produced in this country proving the susceptibility of this plant to attack 
by it, the writers deemed it desirable to test the pathogenicity of the Cali¬ 
fornia isolate. The results, given here, serve to demonstrate clearly the 
susceptibility of C, annuum to this pathogen. 

In Europe, Bewley (1, 2, 3, 4) has reported the successful inoculation of 
pepper. Capsicum sp. with Verticillium alho-atrum R. and B. from tomato. 
Wollenweber , has listed Capsicum sp. as a host of this fungus but has 
given no experimental data as evidence. On the basis of Wollenweber’s list¬ 
ing, van der Meer (11), together with Dufrenoy and Dufrenoy (7), cites the 
species as C. frutescens Willd. for reasons not given. A Verticillium disease 
of pepper, C. annuum, was described by Curzi (5, 6) who gave the name 
Verticillium tracheiphilum, n. sp. to the pathogen. He reported that the 
fungus was capable of attacking egg plant also. 

No definite report of Verticillium hadromycosis of pepper has been 
seen in American literature other than the two referred to above.** * Haenseler 
(8, 9) was unable to infect either pepper or tomato with Verticillium isolated 
from eggplant. Ludbrook (10) also was unable to infect pepper in tests 
involving a number of isolations of V, dahliae Klebahn and V, albo-atrum 
from different hosts. 

PATHOGENICITY 

The inoculation trials were performed in the greenhouse during the winter 
months, when a temperature of approximately 70® F. was maintained. Seed 
was sown in 6-inch pots of soil that had been sterilized in an autoclave. T^e 

1 The assistance of nontechnical employees of the Works Progress Administration is 
acknowledged. 

2 Budolph, B. A., and W. 0. Snyder. Verticillium wilt of pepper. Plant Die. liep. 21: 
404. 1937. 

8 Dunlap, A. A. Bust on teosinte and wilt of peppers in Connecticut. Plant Dia 
Bep.21:426. 1937 
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fungus^ previously isolated from diseased peppers of a commercial planting, 
was grown in pure culture on potato-dextrose slants. At the time of inocu¬ 
lation the spores and mycelium from 2 slants were worked into the top inch 
of soil about the plants of each pot. The varieties Anaheim Chili and Bed 
Chili were used. Six pots, with 3 to 5 plants each, were planted to each 
variety. Three of the pots of each variety were inoculated, and the others 
kept as controls. 



Fjjo. 1. wilt of Anaheim €hiU pepper. A. The plant on the extreme left 

is a healthy controL llie fungus was reec^Tered from the tips of the two diseased plants. 
B. All plants in the pm en the left are infected. The control pot is on the right. 
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Ten weeks after introducing the VerticiU/him into the coil, symptoms of 
disease were well expressed. The infected plants were stunted and the leaves 
were prematurely yellow and rolled inwardly. They were beginning to 
wither progressively inward from the leaf tip. Many of the flower buds of 
these plants had dropped. In contrast, none of these symptoms appeared 
in any of the non-inoculated pots. 

At this time a slight difference in symptoms between Anaheim Chili and 
Red Chili was noted. The leaves of the former rolled less tightly than the 
latter, but showed symptoms of wilting through the entire height of the 
plant. The wilting or drooping of the leaves was followed by blanching, then 
withering. Symptoms on the Red Chili variety had appeared only on the 
lower leaves, and were neither so extensive nor so severe as on the Anaheim 
Chili variety. 

The photographs in figure 1 were teken 3^ months following inoculation. 
At this time, all plants of the Anaheim Chili in the inoculated pots were dis¬ 
eased and most of these plants were nearly dead, without having produced 
any blooms or fruit. In several instances the top of the stem, with attendant 
leaves was brown and shriveled (Fig. 1, A). An occasional plant grown in 
infested soil approached the healthy plants in size, but even these showed 
distinct leaf symptoms (Fig. 1, B). The control plants showed no disease 
symptoms and produced many blooms and fruit. Inoculated Bed Chili plants 
i-Ml showed milder symptoms than Anaheim Chili at this time; in fact, 
throughout the experiment Red Chili never developed the disease to the 
extent of the A «iheim Chili. 

When the stems of the diseased plants were cut and viewed in cross sec¬ 
tion, a dark brown discoloration of the vascular ring appeared as a character¬ 
istic symptom. The cortex that covered this discolored vascular tissue bore 
no outward evidence of disease. 

Tissue platings made at various intervals along the stems of diseased 
plants yielded only the one fungus, Verticillium albo-atrum. It was readily 
recovered from the discolored vascular cylinder at the top, as well as at the 
base of the plants. 

DISCUSSION 

The experimental data reported here, representing 10 to 15 plants each 
in the inoculated and control series, respectively, in both trials, is so clear-cut 
as to leave no doubt in the writers’ minds as to the high degree of susceptibility 
to verticilliosis that exists in Capsicum annuum, especially the Anaheim Chili 
variety. All of the symptoms characteristic of Verticillium hadromycosis 
(12) were obtained in a relatively short period and with a high degree of 
severity by introducing pure cultures of the fungus into the soil about young 
pepper plants. It was found possible to recbvei: the same fungus in pure form 
from the vascular tissue at the tips of the diseased plants. 

When a planting of Dwarf Champion tomatoes was made in the pots m 
which the Verticillium-mtected peppers had grown, no satisfactory aeritu 
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symptoms appeared within 4 months. However, on culturing the root sys¬ 
tems of these plants, TerticilUum was obtained from a number of small side 
rootlets. The vascular elements of the tap roots and main stems were never 
discolored nor was the fungus ever isolated from them. 

As has been indicated elsewhere^ (8), verticilliosis of pepper has proved 
to be an important disease in fields where it has appeared. Possibly Verticil 
Hum rather than Fusarium has been the cause of some of the vascular mycosis 
attributed to the latter fungus in the past. 

Division op Plant Pathology, 

University op Calipornia, 

Berkeley, and San Jose, Calipornu. 
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INHERITANCE OF IMMUNITY FROM VIRUS X (LATENT 
MOSAIC) IN THE POTATO 

F. J. STXVBirSON',1 E. S. SCHUI/TZ,* AND C. F. Claeks 
(A ce^ted for publication Januarj' 17, 1939) 

The group of potato mosaics discussed in this paper was named latent 
mosaic in the earlier researches beeause certain varieties showed no patho¬ 
logical reactions wh^ infected with these viruses alone. Under some condi¬ 
tions infected plants of Q^reen Mountain, Irish Cobbler, and Triumph mani¬ 
fest a faint mottling and a slightfy rugose appearance of the leaves, but 

^ See footnote 2. 

4 Senior Geneticirt, Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. 

2 Senior P«|ithologiik, Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. 

8 Horticulturist, Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. 
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under ordinary field conditions these varieties appear healthy, that is, they 
are latent carriers. 

This group of viruses was later designated as virus X by Smith (7) and 
still later as Solanum virus 1 (8). Strains of virus X have been distin¬ 
guished by their reactions on potato varieties and Jimson weed. Datura 
stramonium. 

At least 4 strains can be distinguished on Jimson weed. With one strain 
no pathological reactions are apparent, with another only a faint mottling 
can be seen, the third causes a more distinct mottling, and the fourth results 
in necrosis. Various reactions have been observed also on potato varieties, 
indicating at least 6 distinct strains. Schultz et al. (2, 4, 5) have shown 
that in grafts and field exposure to infection, varieties may be grouped as 
immune, latent carriers, mottled, and necrotic. On the basis of rate of infec¬ 
tion in field exposure tests, they may be grouped as immune, rarely infected, 
and readily infected. These various reactions may, in part, be attributable 
to different strains of X, but some of them are traceable to genetic differ¬ 
ences between varieties. The X strains interact, also, with other viruses (3) 
resulting in such well-known diseases as mild mosaic, caused by viruses 
X -f A, and rugose mosaic, caused by viruses X + Y. In fact, it was in tuber 
grafts with potatoes infected with these two mosaics, that immunity from 
virus X was first observed (2). It was found that one seedling, 41956, when 
j[^]afted with mild mosaic, contracted only A but not X, and when grafted 
with rugose mosaic it became infected with Y but, again, not with X. 

Resistance 1' virus X was determined by shoot grafting latent-mosaic 
Green Mounta^'u onto plants of the seedling varieties to be tested. The for¬ 
mation of aerial tubers on the Green Mountain scion was considered an index 
of immunity (1, 6). 

The grafted seedlings that did not give the aerial tuber reaction were 
further tested by sap inoculations on Jimson weed and pepper to determine 
whether or not they were latent carriers of the virus. 

The inheritance of immunity from virus X, of S 41956, in graft tests has 
been studied in the Fi of two crosses, S 41956 x Katabdin, and S 41956 x 
Earlaine, in two F 2 progenies resulting from selfing an immune seedling 
selection from each of the crosses, and in a progeny of S 41956 selfed. 

The data f(»r immunity and non-immunity of the various progenies and 
checks are given in table 1. In the Pi progeny of S 41956 x Katahdin, 75 of 
the 203 seedlings, or 37 per cent, were immune, if aerial tuber formation is 
taken as the criterion of immunity. The same percentage of immune seed¬ 
lings were found also in the Pi of S 41956 x Earlaine. The progeny of an 
immune selection of S 41956 x Katahdin, when selfed, gave 94 immune seed¬ 
lings, or 78 per cent of a total population of 121. An immune selection ^f 
the cross S 41956 x Earlaine selfed, gave approximately 72 per cent immune 
seedlings, as did also a progeny of S 41956 selfed. 

That comparatively large percentages of the progenies of tke crosses and 
selfed lines are immune is gratifying to the plant breeder, since it should 
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not be difficult to combine this character with other characters of economic 
importance. 

.The genetic implications are interesting, also. The varieties used are 
evidently autotetraploids with the regular type of tetrasomic inheritance 
operative. The results can be explained by assuming that the genetic con¬ 
stitutions of the immune S 41956 and of the two immune seedlings '774-67 
and 792-114 are AA aa Bb bb in which genes A and B are both necessary 
for immunity. Katahdin and Earlaine, on the other hand, would be geno¬ 
typically aa aa bb bb. 

The calculated ratios based on these assumptions fit the observed reason- 


TABLE 1 .—Immunity and non-immunity in a numher of progenies and check plants 
stem-grafted to virus X Green Mountains (The observed and calculated ratios are given) 
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It is assumed that with the genes A and B both necessary for immunity 
the immune plants used as parents in this study have the genetic constitu¬ 
tion AA aa Bb bb, the non-immune aa aa bb bb. 

The ratios calculated on the basis of this hypothesis fit the observed 
reasonably close in all the progenies. In no case does the deviation, divided 
by the standard error, exceed 2. 

Work is being continued to test further the validity of the hypothesis. 
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ERGOT OP PASPALUM 

0. L. Lefebvre 
(Accepted for publication Decembei 5, 1938) 

As a result of observations and artificial inoculations made during the 
past 2 years, several species of Pcispalum not previously reported as hosts of 
the ergot fungus, Claviceps paspali Stevens and Hall, have been found sus¬ 
ceptible to this parasite. In the summer of 1936, Dr. 6. W. Burton found a 
single head of P. urvilleA Steud. infected with ergot in the grass nursery of 
the Division of Forage Crops and Diseases at Tifton, Georgia. Again, in 
1937 and 1938 several infected heads of the same species were found in this 
nursery. Ergot infection was observed by Dr. Burton also on P, noiatum 
Pliigge at Tifton, Ga., in 1938, for the first time during the 3 years he has 
had this species under observation. 

In the spring of 1938, a nursery of 23 species and strains of Paspalum was 
established at Arlington Experiment Farm, Arlington, Virginia, by trans¬ 
planting seedling plants from the greenhouse. As each species or attain 
reached the fiowering stage, 100 heads were inoculated artificially with a 
conidial suspension of the ergot fungus obtained from naturally infected P. 
laeve Michx. at Arlington, Ya. As a result of these inoculations made <luring 
the month of July an epidemic of ergot developed in the nursery apparen1%|^ 
through insect dissemination of the inoculum. Observations were made at 
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intervals during the summer on the relative suceptibility and resistance of the 
^ecies and strains of Paspaium present. 

In this nursery approximately 9P per cent of the late-formed heads of 
Pdspalum urviUei were found to be infected with ergot. There were 3 strains 
of this grass, each occupying a row 100 feet in length, the plants having 
originated from seed received from Tifton, Ga.; Gainesville, Florida; and 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, respectively. The 3 strains seemed to be equally sus¬ 
ceptible. While a high percentage of the heads were infected, as indicated 
by the presence of abundant dried up ‘‘honey dew,’^ only comparatively 
few florets were found bearing sclerotia. The sclerotia in the florets of 
P. urvillei were spherical to ellipsoid and measured 1-2 mm. in length by 1-1.5 
mm. in diameter, while those found in the florets of P. dilatatum Poir, and 
P. laeve, usuaUy measured 3-4.5 mm. in diameter. Also, the smaller sclerotia 
on the former grass were not so irregular and deeply ridged as those on the 
latter grasses. Although the ergot epidemic started in July, P. urviUei 
remained ergot-free until late September, even though the more susceptible 
species near by were heavily infected throughout the summer. 

Paspaium longipilum Nash also was heavily infected with ergot in this 
grass nursery. Previous observations, however, showed it to be free of ergot 
when growing in a mixed stand with heavily infected P. laeve in an open field 
on the Arlington Experiment Farm. Paspaium pubescens Muhl. was found 
growing in this same field but it also was free of ergot, although it was readily 
infected when heads were inoculated in the greenhouse with apparently the 
same strain of ergot that was so prevalent in the field. 

Ergot infection was found only on the late formed heads of Paspaium 
langei (Foum.) Nash, and P. ciliatifoUum Michx., even though the ergot 
organism was abundant in adjacent rows of other species heavily infected 
throughout the summer. P. cil/iatifolium seemed to be resistant, at least to 
this particular collection of ergot, as only 16 infected heads could be found 
in a 100-ft. row. Observations made at the same time showed that P. langei 
was even more resistant than the above species, as only 10 infected heads 
were found in a row of the same length. Furthermore, only 1 or 2 sclerotia 
usually were found in each infected raceme of P. langei, while aa many as 14 
sclerotia were found in 1 infected raceme of P. ciliatifoUum, 

In 2 rows of P. plicatulum Michx., each 100 ft. in length, 50 heads were 
inoculated in each row, but only 5 heads were observed producing “honey 
dew,“ and in no case were sclerotia formed. This species apparently is 
extremely resistant to this ^flection of ergot, 

Similaiy, Paspaium ncMum was inpqnJated in the field and in the green- 
hense but no infection wa^ secured. Therefore, this efpecies apparently is 
highly resistant to the collection of ergot used in. these inoculations. It is not 
immune* from ergot, howev€{r, as is evident by the few infected heads found 
at Tifton, Ga., and from the several small specimens found in the mycological 
coUectlone of the Pivisien of Mycology apd Disease Survey, Bureau of Plant 
^dustry. 
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In the greenhouse, infection was readily secured on several grasses not 
included in the nursery, namely, Paspalum disiichum L., P. puhiflorum Rupr., 
P. fioridanuM Michx., and P. intermedium Munro. 

The following species were repeatedly inoculated in the field, but no infec¬ 
tion resulted: P. notatum Pliigge (narrow leaf-type from Paraguay), P. 
notatum Pliigge (common locffil type from Georgia), P. lividum Trin., P. 
malacophyllum Trin. (a strain from Tifton, Ga. and one from Gainesville, 
Pla.), and P. supinum Bose. 

So far as the writer is aware the following are new hosts of Claviceps 
paspali: Paspalum urvillei Stud., P. longipUum Nash, P. pubescens MuhL, 
P. pubiflorum Rupr., P. ciliatifolium Michx., P. langei (Fourn.) Nash, and 
P. intermedium Munro. 

Specimens of ergot on these species of Paspalum have been deposited in the 
mycological collections of the Division of Mycology and Disease Survey, 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 

Division of Forage Crops and Diseases, 

Bureau op Plant Industry. 

PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL NOTES 

Damping-off as a Factor in the Natural Distribution of Pine Species ,— 
The distribution of pine species in Wisconsin shows a striking correlation with 
soil conditions. The southern portion of the State, roughly delineated by 
Hudson, Bara^ m) and Manitowoc, is predominantly covered with heavy loam 
soils derived from calcareous drift of recent glaciation or from residual 
limestone. Throughout this area red pine does not occur naturally. White 
pine is distributed sporadically on shallow ridge soils underlain by sandstone 
or quartzite. Jack pine is confined to isolated localities on coarse sandy soils 
of the Wisconsin River terraces. At the same time, all three of these species 
form extensive stands north of the line of calcareous region, particularly 
on the vast plain of the previous ‘‘Glacial Lake Wisconsin.'^ 

An excess of calcium and magnesium carbonates, the unavailability of iron, 
and absence of certain rare elements are the soil factors which are often 
thought to be responsible for the absence of pine species on the calcareous 
deposits of Southern Wisconsin. However, the thrifty growth of some stands 
of red and white pine, artificially planted in this region, greatly depreciates 
the validity of theories assuming nutrient deficiency or toxicity of soils. This 
suggests that among the factors limiting the natural southward distribution 
of pines, a prominent role is played by the destructive activity of damping-oflf 
fungi, prevalent on heavy mull soils of calcareous origin. Further evidence 
in favor of this concept was obtained in an ecological study of the University 
of Wisconsin Arboretum, near Madison. 

Samples of representative soils from the Arboretum area wei' collected 
for a greenhouse study of their fertility and adaptation to various ted? 
species. The study Vas carried on in half-gallon porcelain jars, in series of 
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4* Twenty-five seeds were sown per pot. A record of germination and 
damping-off was kept for each species seeded, and significant results were 
obtained with respect to red pine (Pinus resinosa), white pine (P. strobus), 
and Austrian pine (P. nigra ). 

On sandy soils, occurring in the arboretum in small eroded patches, none 
of the pine species suffered losses from damping off greater than 8 per cent. 



FiO. 1. Eifoct of soil upon damping-off of rod pine, Finns resinosa. Jars on the 
left contain siliceous soil of sandy texture whereas jars on the right, mull loam derived 
from calcareous drift; damping-off losses 4 and 96 per cent, respectively. 

On heavy mull soils red pine was almost completely destroyed, the pre- 
emergence and post-emergence losses amounting to 96 per cent (Fig. 1). 
White pine suffered on the same soil to a considerably lesser degree, while 
Austrian pine was not affected at all. 

The soils in question are characterized by the analytical data in table 1. 


TABLE 1.— Composition of the upper 7-inch layer of the eroded sandy loam and nut 
structured mull loam soils from the University Arboretum near Madison^ Wisconsin 



The results obtained coincide closely' witii the present empirical knowledge 
of the ralAtive resistance of pines to damping-off fungi. Bed pine, as well as 
jack pine, is knctvn to be eitreipely susceptible to infection, while white pine 
is considered quite resistant to ^is disease. Austrian pine often suffers great 
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losses on acid soils of forest nurseries. However, it is likely to be less sus¬ 
ceptible to infection on heavy soils derived from calcareous rocks, since such 
soils are the native habitat of this species. 

In the light of these findings, no matter how incidental they are, it is 
appropriate to question the advisability of extensive plantings of northern 
conifers on heavy soils of calcareous origin. Such species may never be able 
to regenerate naturally and, hence, will be doomed to extinction or costly 
clear-cut management. The principal argument that may be advanced 
against this assumption is the possibility of the foturc acidification of the 
soil by coniferous leaf litter and a gradual reduction in the virulence of 
damping-off organisms. However, such a modification of soil conditions 
would take place only provided the trees be planted at the close spacing of 4 
by 4 feet, eliminating the growth of hardwood species. This type of planting 
program would be contrary to all modern silvicultural trends toward the 
development of mixed hardwood-coniferous stands.—S. A. Wilde and D. P. 
White, Department of Soils, University of Wisconsin. 

Currant Mosaic. —This is a preliminary statement on what appears to be 
a new virus disease on currant. 

In the spring of 1935 the writer’s attention was attracted to a striking 
chlorotic condition on currants {Bibes rubrum L.) in a commercial planting 
in Ulster County, New York. Inquiry revealed that this trouble had been 
present in the county for several years, but that it had aroused no special 
concern owifip io its limited occurrence and its slow rate of spread. So far 
as we are aware this condition is limited to the Hudson River Valley, al¬ 
though a similar if not identical trouble was observed by H. H. Whetzel on 
currants in his garden at Ithaca several years back. These plants became 
unproductive and were removed. No other cases have since been noted. 

Currant mosaic has recently assumed importance by virtue of its rapid 
spread in the above commercial planting in the past 4 seasons. Affected 
plants were located in but a few rows on one side of the field of between 3 
and 4 acres in 1935. By 1938 it had spread completely across the planting 
of over 100 rows, affecting a high percentage of the plants. 

The most striking symptom is the chlorotic patterns on the leaves (Pig. 1). 
In its earlier stages light green, irregularly circular spots appear, principally 
along the midrib and the larger veins. These spots enlarge and join, produc¬ 
ing a gradual clearing of the leaves along the veins. The vein banding, if 
such it may be called, is extremely irregular. 

The disease appears not to spread in the plant after the leaves reach 
maturity. The extent of chlorosis on individual leaves, as well as on individual 
shoots and plants, is variable. One side of the plant may be severely affcffeted, 
while the other may have only occasional affected lea#s. It is unusual for 
entire leaves to become chlorotic. Their affected light green arecil^ gradually 
change to white, a stage prevalent in late June and early July. Later in the 
season the clear hreas and particularly those at the leaf margins may die. 
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r]PiQ. i. S^ptoms (if moAilue, ^ red eurrant. A. Sarl^ etage. Light green irregu- 
larij'circular spots appear along* tlie veins. These spots litave a tendency to enlarge and 
run together* JB. Later rtage. ,lh late J^e the leaf symptoms vary from slight to severe 
clearing along t]ie voi^x ^hicli results ini irregular patterns that somewhat resemble vein 
ban^g. ^ 
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turn brown, and give the appearance of chemical injury. The first evidence 
of such disintegration usually begins to appear in JulJ^. The more severely 
affected leaves may fall by mid-August, causing defoliation in varying 
degrees. The presence in this planting of 2 rather prevalent leaf-spot fungi 
{Mycosphaerella grosulariae and Pseudopeziza ribis), which also cause de¬ 
foliation, has complicated the problem of accurately evaluating this point. 

Stunting marks the more advanced stages of the disease, and affected 
plants gradually decline in vigor and fruitfulness and may die after several 
years. In their decline dieback may be local or gmeral. The one-sided 
appearance, sometimes encountered, results from the fact that the more 
severely affected branches were localized on one side of the plant. There are 
no evidences of recovery from the disease but early pruning of diseased shoots 
seems to cheek its spread. 

Transmission experiments by pudding and whip grafting have failed to 
produce infection on healthy plants. A limited number of trials were con¬ 
ducted in 1935, 1936, and 1937, all with negative results. The reason for 
failure is not clear but must be associated in some way with the rather general 
failure in obtaining good unions between stock and scion. This hypothesis 
was tested experimentally. 

When good unions were secured by inarching together vigorously grow¬ 
ing shoots of healthy and diseased plants, successful transmission resulted. 
The grafts were made in the greenhouse in July, 1937. About 2 months 
later, in September, the plants were placed outdoors for hardening. Excel¬ 
lent unions were then noted; and for each graft the connection to the dis¬ 
eased plant was severed below the union. When the plants were returned 
to the greenhouse in mid-January it was observed that the exposure had 
killed the scions; otherwise, the plants were all right. Although but 5 such 
grafts were made, transmission resulted in 3 cases, a typical specimen of which 
is shown in figure lA. 

Attempts to propagate from cuttings of diseased plants failed, whereas 
fair success was achieved with healthy cuttings; another indication of how the 
vitality of the plant is lowered by the disease. 

While the natural dissemination of currant mosaic is assumed to be by an 
insect, transmission experiments have not yet succeeded in determining its 
identity,— ^E. M. Hildebrand, Department of Plant Pathology, Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 

Cephalosporium Die-hack** of Elms. —^‘‘Cephalosporium die-back^* of 
elms, recently determined by Verral and May' as attributaMe to DothioreUa 
ulmi, is the disease most frequently found in the specimens of elms received 
at the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station. , This fungus is known 
to be very virulent, but 2 elms in New Haven, Conn., have been infected with 
this organism for 12 growing seasons (11 years), und are, ^erefore, of 
interest. 

1 Verrall, A, F., and C. May. A new species of DothioreUa causing die-back of 
Mycologia 29: 321-324. 1937. 
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On August 5,1927, branches from these trees were brought to this labora¬ 
tory. Some of the leaves were withered, and there were definite discolored 
streaks in the wood. Sections made by the writer showed a fungus in the 
streaks and repeated cultures made that year and later produced the same 
fungus. Other work prevented the writer from inoculating healthy elms 
with this fungus until Jan. 30,1930, when the first of more than 125 young 
elms in the greenhouse were inoculated. These inoculations were made in 
different ways, but chiefiy by putting some of the fungus into cuts made on 
the stems and covering the wound with moist sterilized cotton. In some 
cases the mycelium was planted in the soil at the base of the tree. The 
leaves of 1 inoculated tree withered in a way resembling the withered leaves 
on the trees from which cultures were obtained; but, after a time, this plant 
recovered and healthy leaves appeared. In other cases discolorations about 
1 inch long appeared in the wood, and in 4 cultures the fungus was reisolated 
from such streaks. On the whole, the response to the inoculation was so 
slight that there was published in 1931 only a short notice.* 

Curtis hlay published in 1931* an account of the same fungus, which he 
had isolated from trees in widely separated localities. Seven out of his 14 
inoculations on young elms were successful. The symptoms were similar to 
those of the diseased trees and there followed the death of the branches above 
the point of inoculation. A culture of the fungus isolated from the New 
Haven trees was submitted to Dr. May who pronounced it to be the same 
organism as the one he had isolated. 

The 2 New Haven trees seem worth noting, since during the 11-year 
period 16 cultures made at different times and from different branches have 
yielded the same fungus. The latest culture war made July 12, 1938. The 
trees were then in as good, if not better, condition than when the first cul¬ 
tures were made, in 1927. They also have withstood the destruction of the 
hurricane. In the beginning of each summer there has been the normal 
appearance of foliage, but, about the middle of June, scattered branches 
showed withered leaves. Later in the season, after such withered leaves 
have fallen, the trees again assume a relatively healthy appearance. 

Two possible explanations of the survival of these trees may be consid¬ 
ered. The trees may have some resistance to the fungus or the fungus 
strain may be only mildly parasitic. The second deduction seems more 
likely, since the fungus has been shown elsewhere to be highly virulent and 
also, since inoculations of the fungus isolated from these trees produced only 
slight infections. 'Whatever the factor may be it seems well worth while to 
put on record 2 trees that aw known by cultures to be infected with the 
same fungus for so long a period.— ^FliO»EK<m A. McCobmick, Connecticut 
Agrlsultural Experiment Station, New H^aven^ Conn. 

< Slate, W. L. Klin Siiesw unller investigatieii. Com. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 322 
(1930); 119, 19?!. 

■ May, d A mew eha diaetse. Sdenoe (n. a.) 74: 487. 1931. 
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Forced Ejection of Ascospores from Apothecia of Sclerotinia Species .— 
While preserving apothecia of Sclerotinia sclerotiorui/n (Lib.) Mass., it was 
noticed that exposure of mature apothecia to the vapors over alcohol- 
formalin-acetic acid No. 2^ induced repeated ascospore discharge. The 
same effect was observed when brown-rot apothecia were similarly exposed. 
This solution consists of approximately the following percentages by volume; 
Alcohol 41.7, formalin 14.3, acetic acid 14.3, and water 41.7. Separate solu¬ 
tions of alcohol, formalin, and acetic acid of these concentrations were made 
up in distilled water. Mature apothecia, which had been stored in a moist 
chamber at 4® C. for two days, were exposed successively over each of these 
solutions and over the complete fixing solution. 

Vapors of alcohol and acetic acid had little or no effect on ascospore dis¬ 
charge, but exposure for 1 to 4 seconds over either the formalin solution or the 
complete fixing solution induced violent and often repeated ejection of asco¬ 
spores. Spores thus released were caught on inverted agar plates and in 
distilled water. In either case a large percentage of the captured spores 
germinated, indicating that the vapors were not lethal to the ascospores. 

The above method has been found superior to the usual methods for in¬ 
ducing ascospore discharge, and it is suggested for trial when an abundance 
of ascospores are wanted for observation or inoculation, or when it is desired 
to exhibit ascospore discharge.—^L. D. Leach and Wm. B. Hewitt, TIniver- 
sity of California, College of Agriculture, Davis, California. 

The Occurrence of the Perfect Stage of Bhizoctonia solani in Platings of 
Diseased Cotton Seedlings.-^Duving the course of a survey of the fungi asso¬ 
ciated with seedling diseases of cotton a sample of several young plants was 
obtained that exhibited rather unusual symptoms. These plants, while they 
did show typical lesions about the base of the hypocotyl, were characterized 
by a wilted and water-soaked condition of the youngest leaves and petioles. 

The plants were thoroughly washed, surface-disinfected in a solution of 
sodium hypochlorite, and plated out on tap-water agar. After 2 days of 
incubation at 27® to 29° C. the mycelium of Bhizoctoma solani Kiihn was 
observed growing from the pieces of plated tissue. Four days after plating 
grayish-white, pulverulent areas were found on and immediately adjacent 
to the seedling pieces. When observed under the microscope numerous small 
oblong spores were seen on the surface of the agar. Further focusing 
revealed a considerable number of basidia bearing typically 4, but occasion¬ 
ally 2, basidiospores. (Fig. 1.) The size, shape, and general appearance 
of the basidia, sterigmata, and basidiospores conformed to those described 
for Corticium vagum Berk, and Curt. 

Preliminary attempts were made to reproduce the complete life cycle of 
the fungus with transfers from this isolate. Mycelial, monospore, and multi¬ 
spore transfers were made to plates of tap-water agar conttBIwng a few 
pieces of healthy cotton seedlings that had been surface sterilized. Cultures 

iBawlins, T. E. Phjtopathological and botanical research methods. 156 pp. 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York; Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London. 1933. 
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arising from the mycelial transfers, as well as those derived from single 
basidiospores produced abundant mycelial growth, but failed to give rise to 
the basidiomycetous stage. In those cultures derived from mass transfers 
of basidiospores, however, basidia and basidiospores were observed after 4 to 6 
days on and around the seedling pieces lying on the surface of the agar. 

Apparently, the isolate derived from the diseased cotton seedlings was 
unusually virulent. Not only were the seedlings well beyond the stage when 
they are ordinarily attacked by this fungus, but the symptoms produced 



Fio. 1. Basidia and basidiospores along the edges of plated cotton seedlings (8). 

were not typical of these generally attributed to Bhizoctonia solani. The par¬ 
ticular isolate is of further interest iu that the Corhcium stage was produced 
under artificial conditions on a non-living substrate, and that the complete 
life cycle was repeated only when multispore transfers were used to seed 
plates of tap-water agar.— ^Arnold J. Ullstrup,^ Bureau of Plant Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the South 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Clemson, South Carolina. 

BOOK EBVIEW 

Mundkue, B. B. Fungi of India, Supplement 1. 54 pp. Seientific Monograph No. 12, 
The Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch. New Delhi, 1938. 28. 3d. 

This publication constitutes the first supplement to Butler and Bisby's Fungi of 
India, published in 1931 as Monograph No, 1 of this st lies. This latter work listed 2,351 
species that had been reported as occurring in In^ «p to the year 1930. The present 
list adds 433 fungus sp^es, ^together with 90 Myiomycetes, a gvoup not included by 
Btl^r and Bisby, for a total of 2^874 species. new species, Uycosphaerella tino- 
aporae Ajrekar is described, Feronoapora gaimamnv is proposed as a new name for P. 
tndioa Qaumann, the lattef s|>eclfie name being preoccupied, and four new combinations 
are made.' BeCeht stadias made it possible to include coprophilous and soil fungi and 
Winter molds not preTioMy reeotded. 134 references to the literature bearing on Indian 
fungi supplemental to th w of B utler and Bisby’s work are appended. A host index is 
in preparation.—A. Qtjwenson, Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, D. C. 

1 Formeifty Agent^la the Division of Cotton and Other Fiber Crops and Diseases. 



REPORT OP THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL MtilETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


THE 1938 RICHMOND MEETING 

The thirtieth annual meeting of The American Phjtopathological Society^ held in 
Bichmond, yirginia"(December 27 to 30, 1938), was very successful and well attended. 
About 300 members registered. Seventy-nine new members were elected at the meeting, 
and this brought the active membership roll to 1077. 

More than 350 attended the Phytopathologists’ Dinner at the Jefferson Hotel, and 
enjoyed the program presented under the direction of the committee headed by Dr. P. \ 
Band. 

Special conferences were held on regulatory work and foreign plant diseases, plant- 
virus nomenclature, and extension work. The cotton pathologists held a joint session 
with the plant physiologists, at which time the relationship of plant physiology and^dis* 
eases was discussed. The value of cooperation between different branches of pUnt 
science was brought out in joint sessions with the Potato Association of America, Ameri¬ 
can Association of Economic Entomologists, Section G, A. A. A. S., and affiliated Botani¬ 
cal Societies, Floriculture Section of the American Society for Horticultural Science, and 
the Physiological Section of the Botanical Society of America and the American Society 
of Plant Physiologists. 

The summer meeting will be held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 19-24, 1939. 

OPFICEES, EEPEESENTATIVES, AND COMMITTEES FOE 1939 

Officers: 

C. B. Oeton, President (1 yr.). University of West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Chaeles Chupp, Vice-President (1 yr.), Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

B. S. Kiebt, Secretary (3 yrs.; term expires 1940), Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 

H. A. Edson, Treasurer of the Society and Business Manager of PHYTO¬ 
PATHOLOGY (3 yrs.; term expires 1940), U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

H. B. Humpheey, Editor in Chief of PHYTOPATHOLOGY (3 yrs.; term expires 
1940), U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Oouncilors: 

J. J. Christensen (term expires 1939), University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

E. B. Lambert (term expires 1939), U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 

H. W. Anderson (term expires 1940), University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Eubanks Caesner (1 yr.; for the Pacific Div.), P. O. Box 752, Biverside, Calif. 

A. N. Brooks (1 yr.; for the Southern Div.), Box 522, Lakeland, Florida. 

Bepresentatlves: 

A. A, A, 8, Council (1 yr.), S. A. Wingard, L. M. Massey. 

Elector Group F, Division of Biology and Agriculture^ National Mesearch Council 
(terms expire 1940), E. C. Stakman (H. P. Barss, alternate). 

Tropical Eesearch Foundation (6 yrs.), L. B. Jones (term expires 1940). 

International Union of Biological Sciences, A. G. Newhall. 

Board of Editors, American Journal of Botany, G. W. Keitt (3 yrs.; term expires 
1940). 

Union of American Biological Societies (and Biological Abstracts), H. B. Hum- 
p^ey and B. S. Kirby (ex offleiis), G. W. Keitt, H. A. Edson, C. W. Bennett, 
H. P. Barss. 

Members of The Council of The Third International Congress for Microbiology, 
B. 0. Dodge, Wm. H. Martin. 

Standing Oommittees: ^ 

Begulatory Work and Foreign Plant Diseases, C. B. Orton, Chm., H. T. Gussow, 
J. S. Boyce, W. A. McCubbin, B. D. Bands, J. F. Adams, E. L. Chambers, 
M. T. Munn. /j 

Extension Work and Eolations, Luther Shaw, Chm., Chas. Chupp, It. J. Haskell, 
S. L. Pierstorff, B. 8. Kirby, E. C. Stakman, G. W. Keitt, W. B. Tisdale, I. L. 
Conners. 

Coordination in Cereal and Vegetable Seed Treatment Eesearch, M. B. Moore, 

375 
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Ohm., W. E. Brentzel, F. J. Greaney, J. G. Horsfall, H. A. Bodenhiser. 
Standardisfation of Fungicidal Tests, 8, E. A. McCallan, Ohm., Wm. H. Martin, 
J, W. Boberts, K. J, Kadow, H. C. Young, J. G. Horsfall, C. E. Yarwood. 
Advisory on Society Activities and Programs, J. C. Walker, Ohm., B. K. Voor- 
hees, M. W. Gardner, F. L. Drayton, A. A. Dunlap, W. J. Zaumeyer, E. L. 
Nixon. 

Phytopathological Classics, H. H. Whetzel, Manager, H. B. Humphrey, Editor. 
Necrology, A. G. Johnson, Ohm., M. B. Waite. 

Investments, H. A. Edson, Ohm., N. E. Stevens, Chas. Brooks, Marvin E. Fowler, 
J. W. Boberts. 

Donations and Legacies, E. C. Stakman, Chm., N. E. Stevens, J. G. Brown, N. J, 
Giddings, B. P. White. 

New Memberships and Subscriptions, A. J. Biker, Chm., Kenneth Kadow, B. M. 
Lindgren, B. A. Budolph, B. S. Kirby (ex officio), J, C. Carter. 


TEMPORARY COMMITTEES 

Auditing, Freeman Weiss, H. A. Bodenhiser. 

Elections, J. W. Heuberger, J. G. Horsfall, O. D. Burke, A. A. Nikitin. 

Besolutions, A. G. Johnson, W. G. Newhall, T. F. Manns. 

REPORTS or OrrK^ERS, REPRESENTATIVES AND COMMITTEES TOR 1938 
Broport of the Secretary. The Society year 1938 opened with 1063 members and 
closed with 1077, a gain of 24. At the Bichmond meeting 79 new members were elected. 
Thirteen former members were restored to the active roll during the year. The Society 
lost 68 members, 11 by resignation, 2 by death, and 55 by suspension for nonpayment 
of dues. Of the full membership 143 are paid up life members and 19 are paying $10.00 
per year toward life membership. 

B. S. Kirby 


Beport of the Treasurer. Statement of accounts for the 3 car ending November 30, 
1938. 

Beoeipts: 

Balance from 1937 $2563.81 

Annual dues: 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

Voluntary dues 

Items for other accounts included in 
checks for dues: 

Sales 

Classics 

Balance from A. P. S. Dinner De 
cember, 1937 

Contributions from members for ex 
penses of special committee. Bio 
logical Abstracts 

Beimbursement for stamped envel¬ 
opes 

To replace checks returned by bank 


$ 10.00 ($ 10.00 Ufe) 

5.00 
26.99 

2846.45 ( 239.34 life) 

1866.13 ( 180.54 life) 


5.50 


5.00 


5.00 

$4770.07 


10.00 

2.40 


2.00 

4.40 


3.25 


10.00 


49.32 

15.00 


Total receipts 


4862.04 


Expenditures: 

Member subscriptions transferred to PHYTOPA¬ 
THOLOGY: 

1936 „ . , , 

1937 . 

1938 . 

Transferred to Sinking Fund (Building and Loan) 
Publication of Society material in PHYTOPA¬ 
THOLOGY (Juno^ 1937-nJune, 1938) 


$7425.85 


4.00 

21.99 

2000.00 $2025.99 

184.76 

317.33 
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Secretarial work for Treasurer and Secretary 266,70 

Printing » 151.12 

Stamps and envelopes 78.39 

Supplies 2.35 

Transferred to PHYTOPATHOLOGY for sales 2.40 

Transferred to Classics 2.00 

Contribution to Biological Abstracts for aid in 

circularizing letters 17.91 

Contribution to Union of American Biological 

Societies 25.00 

Card files for Secretary & Chmn. Membership Com¬ 
mittee 6.17 

Copies of annual report for Council 3.95 

Part expenses of President for summer meeting 25.00 

Befund dues 2.50 

Telegram 0.38 

Collection charges on checks 2.93 

Checks returned by bank 14.75 

Total expenditures $3129.63 

Balance on handi 4296.22 


$7425.85 

Sinking Fund. The Sinking Fund, the income from which is used for the support 
of PHYTOPATHOLOGY, is obtained by deducting $5.00 from each $10.00 life-member¬ 
ship installment. This fund totaled $9,281.66 at the close of 1937. During the year 
ending November 30, 1938, it has increased to $9,466.42 and is invested as follows: 

First mortgage notes deposited with the McLachlen Banking Corporation 

for collection ($1000.00 at 6%, 1000.00 at 51%, $500.00 at 5%) $2500.00 

Invested with the following building and loan associations: 


Arlington & Fairfax Bldg, and Loan, 5% 1000.00 

Columbia Permanent Bldg. Ass^ 4% 500.00 

District Bldg, and Loan Ass’n, 4% 1500.00 

National Permanent Bldg. Ass’n, 5% 1000.00 

Northwestern Savings and Loan Ass’n, 41% 1000.00 

Perpetual Bldg. Ass’n, 41% 1000.00 

Prudential Bldg. Ass’n, 4% 966.42 


$9466.42 

The Lyman Memorial Fund for the Permanent Endowment of PHYTOPATHOL¬ 
OGY, obtained from voluntary contributions, totaled $2709.81 on November 30, 1937. 
During the year ending November 30, 1938, this fund has increased to $2809.31, all of 
which is invested with the Brookland Building and Loan Association at 4%. 

H. A. Edson 

Report of the Business Manager of Phytopathology. At the end of 1937 there 
were 615 subscriptions to PHYTOPATHOLOGY, including 6 complimentary. During 
1938 there were 36 cancellations, 21 suspensions for non-payment and one discontinued 
complimentary subscription, a loss of 58. But, with 81 new paid subscriptions, there is 
a net gain of 23, increasing the list at the close of 1938 to 638. Of these, 189 'are 
domestic and 449, foreign. Japan leads with 71, U.S.S.B. has 67 (an increase of 13 
over last year), England remains the same at 37, Canada has 27, Germany 24, and India 
21. Sixty-seven other countries or geographical units receive from one to 19 copies each. 
It is interesting to note that subscriptions to China dropped from 23 during 1937 to 12 
during 1938. 

Statement of accounts for the year ending November SO, 1938. 

Beceipta: 

Balance from 1937 $ 3,444.59 

Subscriptions: « 

1936 $ 0.50 

1937 60.60 

1938 3,307.48 

iQf this amount $2500.00 is deposited in a savings account at 2%. O f the total 
amount on hand approximate!;^ $3200.00 is due other accounts, primarily PHYTOPA¬ 
THOLOGY for member subscriptions. 
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1989 459.12 

1940 5.50 $3,833.20 

Member Bubscriptions, 1936, 1937 25.99 

Member Bubscriptions 1938 (part) 2,000.00 

SaleB of back numberB 404.05 

AdvertiBiiig: 

1937 139.69 

1938 759.37 899.06 

IntereBt on Sinking Fund * 

First mortgage notes 141.33 

Building and loan 299.55 440.88 

Interest on Lyman Fund 165.03 

Grant from Bockefeller Institute 600.00 

From A. P. S. for publication of Society material 317.33 
Allowance on reprints by printer 357.81 

Payment for publication of Linford article 64.48 

Beimbursement for remaking engravings 5.77 

Allowance on stencil list 1.00 

Check redeposited 18.00 

First mortgage paid in full 1,000.00 


Total receipts 


$10,132.60 


Expenditures: 

Printing, distributing and storing PHYTOPATHOLOGY; 
Vol. XXVII, No. 12 (containing 





Index) 

$ 621.79 


Vol. XXVIII, 

No. 

1 

689.39 



No. 

2 


601.39 



No. 

3 


628.30 



No. 

4 


630.84 



No. 

5 


593.48 



No. 

6 


580.77 



No. 

7 


662.96 



No. 

8 


583.57 



No. 

9 


577.62 



No. 10 


705.53 



No. 11 


734.50 

$7,610.14 

Postage 





550.44 

Storage, 1937 





48.00 


Secretarial work and office expenses, Editor in Chief 

Secretarial work for Business Manager 

Secretarial work and office expenseh, Advertising Manager 

Commission, Advertising Manager 

Stamps and envelopes 

Supplies 

Printing 

Inventory on back volumes 

Classification, stencil list 

Refund subscription 

Check returned for personal signature 

Collection charges on checks 

Reinvestment, Sinking Fund 


$8,208.58 

290.98 

205.51 

67.21 

118.15 

89.84 

3.50 

24.51 

6.20 

31.32 

2.93 

18.00 

0.30 

1,000.00 


$13,577.19 


Total expenditures 
Balance on hand2 


$10,067.03 

3,510.16 


$13,577.19 
H. A. Edson 

Report of the Auditing Oeminittee for the Tear Ending KoYeniber 30, 1938. The 

books of the Treasurer of 9ie Society and the Business Manager of PHYTOPATHOL¬ 
OGY have been examine^ together with the records of the investments of the Sinking 
Fimd and the Lyman Memm^ Fund. The accounts were found correct and all records 
in proper order. ' 

Freeman Weiss 

December 21, 19$8 » H. A. Rodenhiseb 

2 Of this amount $21^.00 is deposited in a savings account at 2%. 
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Beport of the Adyertlsing Manager. The annual income from advertising during the 
past 7 years has averaged $892.85. The 1938 income of $995.76» is the third highest of 
the last 7 years, and is $102.91 above the 7*year average. 

The total number of advertisements run in 1938 was 172. Of this, 126, or 73.3%, 
were revenue advertisements. Twenty-one were full-page, 43 were one-half-page, 60 were 
one-quarter-page, and 12 were one-eighth-page. 

Porty-six advertisements occupying 37 pages were non-revenue-producing. These 
consisted of exchange advertisements with other journals, space occupied by the direc¬ 
tory of advertisers, announcements of meetings, and the advertisment of Phytopatho- 
logical Classics. 

During 1938 17 commercial concerns used PHYTOPATHOLOGY as a medium for 
advertising. 

The Advertising Manager wishes to thank the members and officers of the Society 
for their help and cooperation during his 7 years' service. 

R. S. Kirby 

Beport of the Editor In Chief. PHYTOPATHOLOGY, Volume 28, 1938, com¬ 
prises, exclusive of the index, 939 pages (247 pages less than in Volume 27) of printed 
matter, including illustrations, classified as follows; One hundred articles, 40 phytopatho- 
logical notes, 3 reports of regional and other meetings, 7 book reviews, 105 abstracts 
(7 by title only), 196 text figures, 3 plates, and 3 frontispieces. From Jan. 1 to Dec. 
31, 1938, 161 manuscripts of articles, noteH, reports, and book reviews were submitted for 
publication in PHYTOPATHOLOGY. Of this number 2 were not accepted, and 16 
were returned to their authors for more or less complete revision and condensation. Of 
those manuscripts received in 1937, but too late for publication in Volume 27, 11 were 
returned for author revision. In addition to papers published this year, 29 articles, 10 
phytopathological notes, and 110 abstracts are now in press. The index for Volume 28, 
comprising 35 pages, was published in the December number. 

The general improvement in the quality of manuscripts, mentioned in the Editor's 
report of a year ago, has been maintained throughout the current year. Disappointment 
has been expressed in a few instances because of unsatisfactory reproduction of illustra¬ 
tions. In each such instance, save one, the failure to come up to author expectation 
has been traceable to poor or indifferent photographs. Too much attention cannot be 
given to this important detail. Not a little difficulty and delay can be avoided by giving 
more thought to the composition of full-page or other illustrations. If contributors to our 
journal will include in such illustration only such photographs or drawings as call for 
essentially the same reproduction treatment, the results will be more satisfactory. 

Attention is here called to the fact that delay in publication can be obviated if, in 
every instance where a manuscript has been ‘^approved for publication," and so indi¬ 
cated, by the director of the experiment station or by some other responsible official, such 
approval mean that the manuscript has met the requirements of an editorial committee 
duly authorized to pass upon manuscripts as a preliminary to substituting them to 
PHYTOPATHOLOGY. 

We are again indebted to Dr. F. V. Band for his able service in preparing the index 
of our Journal, and to The Science Press Printing Company for the part it has had in 
publishing PHYTOPATHOLOGY. 

H. B. Humphrey 


Beport of the Manager of Phytopathological Olasslcs for the Fiscal Year Decern- 
er 15, 1937, to December 15, 1938. 


139 


Classics No. 

1; 

On hand 12-15-37 

175 



Sold during year 

36 



On hand 12-15-38 


Classics No. 

2; 

On hand 12-15-37 

378 



Sold during year 

35 



On hand 12-15-38 


Classics No. 

3: 

On hand 12-15-37 

488 



Sold during year 

45 



On hand 12-15-38 


Classics No. 

4: 

On hand 12-15-37 

557 



Sold during year 

49 



On hand 12-15-38 


Classics No. 

6: 

On hand 12-15-37 

899 



Sold during year 

126 



On hand 12-15-38 



343 


443 


508 


773 
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Cash balanae on hand 12-15-37. $ 24.11 

Beeeiptfl during year .. 279.00 


Total cash income . $303.11 

Ej^nditures during year: 

Postage and express . $ 15.48 

Stationery . 3.25 

Advertising . 8.50 

Exchange on foreign drafts . .38 


Total expenditures . 27.61 


Balance on hand December 15, 1938 . $276.50 

Due on account . $ 7.75 


H. H. Whetzel 

Beport of the Oonimittee on Necrology. During the calendar year 1938, there have 
been two deaths of members as follows: 

Mr. D. C. George, February 11 
Mr. F. C. Meier, July 29 

A. G. Johnson 
M. B. Waite 

Following the reading of the necrology report, the members present stood for a 
moment in silence in honor of their departed colleagues. 

Beport of the Oonunlttee Bepresenting the Society In Belatlon to the Union of 
American Biological Societies and Biological Abstracts. At the Indianapolis meeting, 
the Society merged the functions of two sets of representatives in a single committee 
with the Secretary and the Editor in Chief as members ex offidis. The Committee ^s first 
task was to ascertain the extent to which the members of the Society would be willing 
either to subscribe for the 1938 volume of Biological Abstracts or to contribute volun- 
tarily as much as $2.00 for its support. Favorable responses, about equally divided, 
were received from more than 200. These helpful pledges were turned over to Bio¬ 
logical Abstracts. 

The chairman of the Committee was appointed early in 1938 to the new Board of 
Trustees of Biological Abstracts, headed by G. W, Hunter, III. This Board decided to 
publish the 1938 volume only after the money was in sight to meet minimum budget 
requirements. Not until April was it clear that this was assured by tho cooperation of 
the 5 societies that contributed $2.00 per member, the additional voluntary pledges, and 
the subsidies granted by some 485 institutions. Under J. E. Flynn, Editor in Chief, 
publication then proceeded with unprecedented promptness and demonstrated the ability 
of the necessarily curtailed editorial staff to shorten to a gratifying brief interval 
the time between the appearance of articles and the printing of the abstracts. The new 
business manager has also taken hold effectively and Biological Abstracts is reaching the 
close of the yep within the budget. 

After serious deliberation, the new Board concluded that in the absence of endow¬ 
ment Biological Abstracts could not hope to survive and serve biological science effec¬ 
tively if forced to depend on subsidy. Believing that by more widely disseminating 
the benefits of the service and making it indispensable to more individuals and institu¬ 
tions, Biological Abstracts could be placed on a permanently self-sustaining basis, the 
Board decided, starting with 1939, to abandon the institutional subsidy plan, to charge 
one price to all, and in addition to the complete edition at $24.00 a year to issue parts 
comprising closely related subject matter at prices ranging from $4.00 to $9.00. 

Of greatest interpt to this Society, of course, is Section D—^Abstracts of Plant 
Sciences ($6), comprising plant diseases (including viruses), as weU as plant physiology, 
plant anatomy, systematic botany, agronomy, horticulture, forestry, pharmaceutical bot¬ 
any, paleobotany, etc. 

To insure xnapmum usefulneM it also was decided to ask the various biological 
societies to participate in determining the policies to be followed in their respective 
subject-matter fields. To m^e continued o^ration possible, yet hold prices down, the 
usost rigid economies have been instituted and advantage has b^ taken of the voluntary 
abetracting and editorial services of a large number of distinguished biologists without 
whose loyalty .the sorvjioe eoaild. hardly have survived. 

It is hoped that the plans for the future of this service, conducted, as it is, on a 
non-profit basi^ by Uolp^s fo^ biologists, will appeal to all as so sound and sensible 
that there will be a rapid increase in the number of institutional and individual sub- 
acriptions. Since during the initial year under the new plan the full normal volume of 
Bubscr^tloas cannot ^ expected, continued contributions from societies and individuals 
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will be most helpful. Everj cent thus received goes into the service and it is expected 
that the increas^ subscriptions will not only sustain Biological Abstracts but will even¬ 
tually make possible more complete coverage and more critical abstracting without sacri¬ 
fice of the promptness deemed essential by the Board. 

The Union of American Biological Societies, at its annual Council meeting at 
Indianapolis, elected E. V, Cowdry, president. G. W. Hunter III, secretary, and D. H. 
Wenrich, treasurer, for the year 1938. During the year the Union has continued to 
promote the interests of Biological Abstracts, which was the original raison de^etre of 
the Union. It also has established a Committee on Biological Science Teaching headed 
by Dr. Oscar Biddle. 

In July, 1938, this committee achieved the establishment of the National Associa¬ 
tion of Biology Teachers, representing the group of more than 20,000 who teach biology 
in secondary schools. In October, 1938, this Association inauguiated the publication of 
a journal, the American Biology Teacher. The committee is working to form local units 
of this-national association, which already has attained a membership of about 1500. 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching has granted $10,000 for a 3- 
year period in support of this work. 

The Union is eager to serve the member societies in any matters of interest to them 
collectively or individually and will welcome suggestions from individuals or officers of 
these societies. 

, Edson 

Humphrey 

Keitt 

Kirby 

REDDirK 

Barss (Chairman) 

Report of the Oommittee on Regulatory Work and Foreign Plant Diseases. 

1. The members of your Committee have given careful consideration to the federal 
and state laws in present operation regulating protection from insect pests and plant 
diseases and agree that, as at present constituted, they have not adequately achieved the 
purposes for which they were put into force. 

2. Your Committee urges that a careful study be made by members of the Society 
of any proposed modifications of existing quarantine and regulatory laws or services with 
a view to elucidating their possible effects upon agriculture and forestry from the phyto- 
pathological standpoint. 

3. The Committee feels that adequate discharge of responsibilities relating to plant 
protection cannot be achieved by federal or state regulatory agencies without more ade¬ 
quate representation of phytopathological science. 

4. Because of the increasing need for current information regarding the prevalence 
of domestic and foreign plant pathogens we urge that the Office of Mycology and Dis¬ 
use Survey take the necessary stops to bring up to date the very valuable lists published 
some 20 years ago entitled. Some Common Plant Diseases in the United States by P. J. 
Anderson and R. J. Haskell, and Foreign Plant Diseases by John A. Stevenson. 

5. The Committee desires to call attention to the very effective control of wart dis¬ 
ease of potatoes within the state of Pennsylvania and are of the opinion that these leads 
should be followed up and put into operation without further delay throughout all areas 
under quarantine for this disease and thus effectively rid the country of these potential 
sources of infection. 

6. The Committee views with alarm the steady increase of virus diseases among 
many crop plants of the United States and urges most emphatically that the seriousness 
of the virus situation be more practically recognized and recommends that greater stress 
be placed upon systematic field inspection services with a view to possible certification of 
crops essentially reproduced by vegetative propagation, and that, in order to achieve 
more practical results, we further recommend that greater emphasis be placed upon 
researches leading to the discovery of simple diagnostic methods of determining virus 
diseases in the field. 

7. The Committee further advises that a new and economically important bacterial 
disease of potato is present on the North American Continent, which, more than sMj 
other disease known, threatens to curtail profitable production of potatoes unless sys¬ 
tematically controlled whenever it makes its appearance. It is especially recommended 
that any State conducting seed potato certification services should allow no tolexftnce of 
this disease. 

C. R. Orton, Chairman 

Report of the Oommittee on Extension Work and Relations. The Extension Rela¬ 
tions Committee sponsored two activities in 1938: The first was a tour for the purpose of 
studying the results of research and extension work on the control of iiennut diseases hi 
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North CaroUna. This tour was made on September 19 and 20. About 30 people went 
on the tour and representod the agricultural experiment stations and extension services 
of Virginia, South Carolina, and North Carolina, the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture, and various commmercial concerns. The peanut-disease problems given most 
consideration on the tour were: (1) the control of Cercospora leaf spots with various 
fungicidal dusts and sprays, and (2) the control of root rots by crop rotation and 
chemical soil treatments. 

The second activity was a conference on the subject of ‘'Seed Treatment for Dis¬ 
ease Control, * ’ which was held on the afternoon of December 28 at the Richmond meeting 
of the Society. The subject was broken down into 3 sub-topics, and the discussions led 
by individuals, as follows: (1) “Vegetable Seed Treatment,“ by J. G. Horsfall; (2) 
“Cotton Seed Treatment,“ by S. G. Lohmsui; and (3) “Cereal Seed Treatment,“ by 
B. J. Haskell. Approximately an hour was devoted to the discussion of each sub-topic, 
and an effort was made to give consideration to both the research and extension phases 
of each problem. The attendance at this conference was about 100. 

The following recommendation was adopted by the Extension Relations Committee 
at its formal meeting on the evening of December 29, at Richmond: 

“The Extension Relations Committee of The American Phytopathological Society 
recommends that a permanent rotating publicity committee be appointed for the Society 
for the purpose of furthering plant pathology and acquainting the general public with 
plant diseases.’^ 

Luther Shaw, 

R. J. Haskell, 

R. S. Kirby, 

W. B. Tisdale, 
Charles Chupp. 

Report of the Oommlttee on Coordination in Seed-treatment Research. Seed-treat¬ 
ment research has gone forward during the past 3 years. However, the outstanding 
development in this field during this period is not in tlie investigations but in the rapid 
growth of the practice. Some of the reasons for this very rapid growth are recognized 
easily. 

The period was preceded by adequate research showing the beneficial effects of dry 
seed treatments over the cumbersome wet treatments. 

The treatment of small grains with dust fungicides was limited because of the cost 
of materials. A per cent reduction in cost was a stimulus to the jiractice of seed 
treatment at this time. 

Extension pathologists seemed to be waiting for this opportunity to develop well- 
organized programs. These programs centered in traveling machines in such States as 
Indiana and Illinois, in central treating plants in elevators in Iowa and North Dakota, 
and in simplified methods of treating by individual farmers in Minnesota. 

The pyramiding increases in the use of hybrid seed corn have increased seed treat¬ 
ment of corn, because nearly all hybrid seed corn is treated before it is marketed. In 
Wisconsin it has a place in the hybrid seed-corn certification program. 

The value of sugar-beet-seed treatment has been demonstrated in such an emphatic 
way as to have resulted in the treatment of 220,000 pounds in Iowa alone in 1938. 

The principal contributions in seed-treatment research during the past 3 years are 
a broader recognition of the value of corn seed treatments in early plantings, the partial 
protection by seed treatment of com kernels with broken seed coats, further data on the 
effect of different periods and conditions of storage on treated seed, and obtaining 
sufidcient data to make recommendations for treatment of sugar beet seed. 

Barbak C has replaced Barbak III as a seed-corn dust fungicide. In limited trials 
it has been somewhat better than the old product. 

C. S. Reddy. 

Report of the Committee on New Memberships and SubscxlptionB. The member¬ 
ship committee, through the courtesy of the Secretary, obtained on a series of library-size 
cards a list of ill the preseni membership in the United States and Canada. These cards 
were sent, respectively, with a letter to a lea^der In each State and Province with the 
request that the leader secure as many new members as possible from those eligible in his 
district. In addition, a notice vras included in i^HTTOPATHOLOGY and a form letter 
was sent to each member along with the official rjallot, through the courtesy of the Secre¬ 
tary. Early in December a follow-up letter was sent to each State and Province loader. 

A. J. Biker. 

Report of the Commitpee on the Standardization of Experimental Spraying Tech¬ 
nique. The above temporary committee appointed by President Anderson on November 
1, 1938, Co “canvass possibility of securing (1) standard methods of testing fungi¬ 
cides and (2) adequate laws for controlling spray materials offered for sale," realizing 
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the importance and complexity of this problem recommends that a ‘permanent standing 
Committee oh the Standardization of Fungicidal Tests be appointed by the Council of 
The American Phytopathological Society. 

The duties of this committee shall be to investigate and recommend for official 
approval: 

A. Standardized laboratory methods for testing fungicides. 

B. Experimental designs for laboratory and held tests and statistical methods for 
evaluating the results therefrom. 

C. Adequate laws controlling the declaration of ingredients of commercial fungicides. 

The following program of investigation is proposed: 

Under A— 

1. A study of methods of testing protective fungicides in the laboratory to deter¬ 
mine the most suitable for standardization. 

2. A tentative method or methods having been determined, selected fungicides should 
be tested by various laboratories and the method found satisfactory before it is recom¬ 
mended as official. 

3. Publish a description of the recommended methods. 

4. Canvass the possibility and desirability of a central testing laboratory where tests 
may be made for interested persons and commercial firms. 

5. Investigate the possibilities of a Bordeaux coefficient for evaluating copper sprays 
and dusts. 

6. Investigate the possibilities of a standard laboratory or greenhouse method of 
testing spray injury. 

Under B^ 

1. Determine suitable experimental designs for laboratory and for field tests. Like¬ 
wise, statistical methods for evaluating the results of such experiments. 

2. Publish the recommended designs and statistical methods. 

3. Arrange for the field testing at different localities of selected fungicides previ¬ 
ously tested in the laboratory and correlate the results of laboratory and field tests. 
Under C— 

1. Study the present fungicide laws and be prepared to make recommendations for 
the further control of fungicides offered for sale. 

2. Consider a system of registration whereby all manufacturers offering fungicides 
for sale should be required to register their products and to declare the nature and con¬ 
tent of both active and inert ingredients. 

3. Consider the desirability of including within the scope of our fungicide and in¬ 
secticide laws, products designed to be used against virus diseases, nematodes, non-para- 
sitic diseases, etc. 

It is believed that, while the term fungicidal should be interpreted in its broadest 
sense, the activities of the committee, for the present, should be restricted to the above 
proposals. 

It also is believed that the aims of the committee may be furthered by the appoint¬ 
ment of appropriate sub-committees and further that the committee should keep informed 
of improvements and trends so that it is prepared to recommend modifications of any 
* ‘ official ’ ^ methods. 

W. H. Mabtin, 

J. W. Robeets, 

H. C. Young, 

K. J. Kadow, 

S. E. A. MoCallan, Chairman. 

Report of the Advisory Committee on Society Activities and Programs. Your 
temporary committee recommends the constitution of a standing Advisory Committee on 
Program. It is the sense of your committee that the annual programs of the Society 
are good and that they are well received by the membership. It is not contemplated that 
the proposed committee should take over any of the responsibilities or powers of the 
Council, the Program Committee, or other committees now constituted; but, rather, that 
it should serve in an advisory relationship, with special reference to matters of program 
policy and the larger aspects of program planning. It is recompiended that the compo-‘ 
sition of the proposed committee be left to the discretion of the Council, with the sugges¬ 
tion that the principle of rotating membership be followed. 

Your committee recommends that it be discharged. 

H. P. Baess, 

G. H. COONB, 

M. W. GAEDNxg; 

H. T. Gttssow, 

L. M. Massey, 

I. E. Melhus, 

E. C. StaEman, 

G. W. Keitt, Chairman. 
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B^port ^ the Committee on Technical Words. It should be clearly understood 
that we are not deluding ourselves with the dream that we can stan^rdise usage or 
induce all plant pathologists to use all or even most of the words on our list. Experience 
with rules of nomenclature and committees on common names has clearly shown that our 
associates will use the terms they choose in the way they choose, regardless of rules or 
lists. 

In attempting to carry out the instructions of the Society following suggestions 
made at the Amsterdam Congress, we feel that we may reasonably hope to prepare a list 
of terms usable in the publications of our profession, so defined that they may be gener¬ 
ally understood internationally, and so generally available by international publication 
that any person may use thhm without defining his terms. Even this constitutes a diffi¬ 
cult job. The question has been frequently raised as to whether it is ever possible to 
explain words with words. To that end we are asking for additional lists of words with 
definitions, to add to the several excellent ones already received, before we undertake the 
completion of a list to submit to the Society. Anyone who takes the trouble to prepare 
such a list will find that the attempt is worthwhile, oven though not all the words are 
finally included. As Graham Wallas remarks, ‘^The extension of association produced 
by the search for the right word intwbich to express a thought may often result in 
stimulating a new and better thought. ’ ’ ** 

Jessie I. Wood, 

Neil E. Stevens, 

Donald Reddick, Chairman. 

Report of the Oommittee on International Plant Pathology. Dr. Jacob Eriksson 
advocated at every opportunity the establishment of an institute of research for plant 
pathological problems of international importance. One of his last appeals appeared in 
PHYTOPATHOLOGY V. 5, under the title ‘^International Phytopathologic Collabora¬ 
tion: Work Begun in Europe—^Will It Be Prosecuted in America.^’ A bibliography of 
thirteen titles is appended, ten of them referring to Eriksson ^s own writings. 

In some instances it is evident that Dr. Eriksson was thinking in terms of a physical 
plant and a staff of scientists. The members of your committee are of the opinion that 
the idea of a physical plant with an endowment, a director and a staff of experts is 
wholly impracticable. In this changing world, endowments are not very stable, oven 
assuming that an endowment could be secured at all, directors are not always competent, 
and it is impossible to assemble a sufficient staff of leaders because the real leader within 
a given field of investigation is likely to change from year to year if, indeed, not from 

month to month. Furthermore, any particular locality in the world would be the most 

suitable place for the pursuit of relatively few of the researches that have to be made. 

We feel that our Society has made progress toward the goal pointed out by Dr. 

Eriksson and that while the progress has been painfully slow, the groundwork has been 

laid for effective cooperation in the solution of problems of international purport. We 
sponsored a section for Phytopathology in the International Botanical Congress held in 
Ithaca in 1926; we made sure at Cambridge in 1930 of sectional autonomy in future 
congresses; we entered the International Union of Biological Sciences and helped secure 
an autonomous status, within the limitations of the very catholic statutes of the Union 
itself, at Amsterdam in 1935; we are making preparations to participate in the delibera 
tions of the Council at Stockholm. It is easy to believe that we shall be able to exert 
an influence there in direct proportion to the time and energy we are willing to put into 
the endeavor. 

In the ojTinion of your committee an “institute*^ now exists; it is in fact the sub¬ 
section for Phytopathology of the International Union of Biological Sciences. Officers 
of the subsection Were authorized to execute any mandates of the Botanical Congress and 
to act as an interim committee for urgent phytopathologioal needs. These officers are 
elected in a thoroughly democratic way, they are not eligible to immediate reelection, 
they constitute a steadily rejuvenated board of directors of the Institute. If so in¬ 
structed the officers could, ^thout much difficulty, call/or a list of problems considered 
to be of international consequence, formulate some wr all of them, and publish the list. 
The officers also could canvass the research laboratories of the world and find out and 
publish the names and places where post-doctorate scholars are welcome and where facili¬ 
ties are available and favorable for the pursUit of specific problems. At the present time 
such printing as is involved in this phase of t^ enterprise is being actively solicited by 
the editor of CHRONICA BOTANICA. Certain other incidental and clerical expenses 
would be iiivoi\o4, tt it! possible that A part of the “dues*’ regularly paid by*the 
adh^ing^tOimtnaiB could be allocated to this purpose* 

By this plan the oflicers and staff of the Inirtitute would comprise the research 
pathologists of lile world \ the program of work of the Institute would embrace the whole 
realm t»f plant vatholngy; the laboratories, libraries, etc., would consist of the apparatus, 
equipxAent, boo4^ and lacilities of all of the pathological institutes of the whole world. 
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There remains the Tery important item df financing the researeliers. On first 
thought this appears to be the crux of the whole matter. U^ion reflection, however, it 
is not even certain that a magnificent endowment for the purpose would be the correct 
answer, even assuming that there were any practicable way to establish such an endow¬ 
ment. The management of funds requires a different type of mind from that possessed 
by persons engaged in plant pathological research. Many of us have witnessed at home 
or abroad the dwindling of income from, or the complete disappearance, of trust funds. 
For the moment, at any rate, we must seek other means of financing research. A great 
many institutions and foundations in the world finance research and in many cases the 
selection of researchers is so unrestricted that grants in aid df phytopatholo^cal research 
might await only the formulation of a plan of work s^fiiciferfifly comprehensive to justify 
the expenditure. , 

No investigation of the possible sources of funds has been made, and there is no 
assurance that plant pathology could be financed by the specific organizations about to 
be mentioned but they at least represent the type of institution that might be interested 
in applications for grants of funds for research. The Committee on Intellectual Coopera¬ 
tion of the League of Nations, British Commonwealth Fund, Belgian-American Educa¬ 
tional Foundation, German Notgemeinschaft der deutsehen Wissenschaft, U. S. National 
Research Council, Guggenlieim Foundation, the recently established Office in the U. S. 
Department of State for the encouragement of cultural relations among the American 
nations, traveling fellowships of universities, academies, institutes, museums, and the like. 
The National Research Council has compiled a list of fellowships and scholarships that 
are available in the United States. Such lists probably exist in other countries, or, at 
least could be got, and from such lists it should be relatively easy to make up a new list 
of those available to phytopathologpsts. 

Neil Stevens, 
Donald Reddick. 

Report of the Oommittee on Internationalizing Physiologic Races. The American 
Phytopathological Society strongly urges that the same general principles of priority 
that guide procedures in taxonomy be used also in the designation of races of rust fungi, 
to this extent: that a uniform system of numbering be used and that new numbers be 
not assigned to races already described under another number. The sole object of this 
recommendation is to avoid confusion resulting from the designation of the same race by 
several different numbers, as is now often the case. 

' E. C. Stakman, 

• A. G. Newhall, 

H. B. Humphrey, Chairman. ^ 

Report of the Resolutions Committee. 1. RESOLVED that The American Phyto¬ 
pathological Society express its appreciation to the A. A. A. S. committees responsible 
for the arrangements that hav». contributed so effectively to the success of the 1938 
meeting in Richmond. 

2. RESOLVED that The American Phytopathological Society convey to the manage¬ 
ment of the Jefferson Hotel expression of gratitude for the courteous and efficient ser¬ 
vice extended to the members attending the thirtieth annual meeting. 

3. RESOLVED that, on behalf of The American Phytopathological Society, we 
express our appreciation to the various local agencies and committees for their many 
courtesies and most efficient services, particularly to the Hon. Mayor J. Fulmer Bright, 
and his efficient police force; to Mr. Foley F. Smith and his committee on housing; to 
Mr. Wm. Clift and his committee on transportation, registration, and information; to 
Mr. Rodney C. Berry and his committee on meeting places and projection lanterns; to 
the Second Baptist Church for permitting the use of their building for our meetings; 
and to the Richmond Cliamber of Commerce for its cooperation. 

4. RESOLVED that, on behalf of the members of our Society, we express to our 
officers and committee members our deep appreciation for their untiring efforts in 
furthering the best interests of our Society and in advancing the many-sid^ science of 
plant pathology. 

6. RESOLVED, that the members of our Society in attendance at this our thirtieth 
annual meeting, express to Dr. F. V. Rand and his committee on entertainment, and to 
the others who assisted in various ways, our sincere appreciation for the excellent pro¬ 
gram of entertainment at our annual dinner. 

6. RESOLVED that, on behalf of The American Phytopathological Society, we con¬ 
vey to Mrs. Agnes E. Meier our sincere sympathy and very deep s^se of loss in the 
tragic death of Fred C. Meier, her husband and our former Secretarjfrireasurer and 
former Vice-president. He has been so constructively active in our Soci^ for so many 
years that we sorely miss his ever cheerful companionship and helpful conferences. He 
will long be remembered most kindly. 

W . G. Newhall, 

T. F. Manns, 

A. G. Johnson, Chairman. 
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Beport of the Bepresentative with the International Union of Biological Sciencea. 

As was aptly put by Dr. Keddiek in 1937, the value of the International Union and par¬ 
ticularly the subsections on phytopatholo^ to our Society and to North America depends 
on what use we make of it. In order to make effective use of it, proposals shoidd be 
submitted at least six ponths before the convention, which means they should be written, 
circulated and thoroughly discussed, and ratified by our Society in session either at the 
Bichmond or Columbus meetings (1938 and 1939), going to the secretary, Johanna 
Westerdijk by February, 1940. 

At present writing, December, 1938, no definite proposals have been made that the 
writer is aware of, though some very likely will be soon. 

At this time it may be well for us to ask ourselves some such questions as the 
following: 

1. Can we agree on definitions of terms related to immunology so that among our¬ 
selves we present a satisfactory and united opinion f 

2. Are there other phytopatholog^eal terms the international usage of which we can 
help to clarify by agreeing on definitions t 

3. Do we wish to express our approval or appreciation of the growing tendency for 
foreign scientists to include English summaries in their papers f 

4. Are we ready to press for adoption of the report of the International Committee 
for Description and Nomenclature of Plant Viruses! 

5. Have we any concrete proposals to make that might help bring to realization the 
dream of Eriksson's International Phytopathological Institute! Would this be promoted 
by strengthening the Subsection of Phytopathology, raising it to a more permanent level 
with continuation powers to exercise between international meetings! 

6. Is it time we made an effort to obtain financial aid that would permit us, in con¬ 
junction with other botanical organizations, to give an invitation to the International 
Union of Biological Sciences to hold a meeting in the United States! 

7. Are there any international quarantine principles that we should clarify or 
reiterate or on which we should take a stand! 

8. Are there any restrictions, or prohibitions, we should advocate in regard to move¬ 
ment of diseased seed stocks from commercial into seed channels! 

9. Steadily growing interest in the South American Bepublics suggests that it may 
be a good time to explore the possibilities of Pan-American phytopathology. Many 
South American students have received part of their education in the United States. 
Further interchange of scholars is contemplated by the newly established office for the 

promotion of cultural relations" under the U. S. Department of State. A special com¬ 
mittee of this Society might properly investigate the field and report back at an appro¬ 
priate time. 

A. G. Newhall, 

Beport of the Bepresentative of the Tropical Research Foundation. The Tropical 
Plant Research Foundation continues its corporate organization intact, as it has since 
Dr. Orton's death. The Executive Committee consists of B. A. Harper, Wm. Crocker, 
and L. R. Jones, with Dr. Crocker "Acting Director of Scientific Work." The only 
plans for any significant development during the past two years were under the leader¬ 
ship of Fred Meier, with the idea of correlation with expected federal developments. 
Since these were conceived as under his personal leadership, we may here report this as 
another great loss in potential developments. 

L. B. Jones. 


ACTION BY THE SOCIETY AT THE 1938 EICHMOND MEETING 

Elections and Appointments. The appointments made, as provided by the Consti¬ 
tution, by the President or the Council since the previous meeting were approved by the 
Society in business session. The election committee opened and counted the ballots, and 
the results were announced to the Society. The names of those elected and appointed 
appear earlier in this report in the list of officers, representatives, and committees. 
Seventy-nine applicants wete elected to mwaibership, including the transfer of the life 
membership of F. C. Meier to his widow, Mrs, Agnes E. Meier. 

Following the announcement of the election Of H. W. Anderson as councilor for two 
years, thereby leaving open the one-year term on the Council of the retiring president, 
the Council appointed E. B. Ii«inbert as councillor for 1939. 

The Socie^ confiro&d tte Council's app<t5ntment of the following new members to 
the Editorial Board F^TOPATHOliXiaVt Neil E. Stevens, H. R. Rosen, F. J. 
Stevenson, and A. J. Ullstnq^. 

Bepoxtfl of Oflieotn, Bopvemtatives, and Committees. 

1938, as presented on pn eviouiMPages, were read and accepted. 

Amendm^t^ Oontnttttlou. After being notified in October, the members 
present at the bpatnelti inee'd^ on December 27, 1938, voted to amend sentences 2 and 3 
of Article 5 of i*» O i itH ttttloa to read as follows: "The President and Vice-President 


The reports for the year 
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will serve for one year or until their successors are elected, an^ the Council shall fill any 
vacancies occurring between annual meetings. The Secretary and Treasurer shall be 
appointed by the Council for a term of 3 years and the Council shall fill any vacancy 
occurring between annual meetings/’ 

Becommendation Begarding the Standing Buie on Crop Protection Institute. The 

Council made the following recommendation, which was adopted by the Society: *'The 
Council recommends that Standing Eule 10 reading, ^Bepresentatives on the Board of 
Governors of the Crop Protection Institute shall be provided for by 3 trustees, with 
3‘year terms, one selected each year, those trustees to be chosen by the Council,’ be 
struck out.” 

Becommendation Begarding Abstracts. The following recommendations of the 
temporary activities committee concerning abstracts of papers to be presented at annual 
meetings were adopted by the Society: 

^ ^Members who plan to present papers at the annual meeting must submit abstracts 
which shall be received by the Secretary on or before November let, 

* * Abstracts, Each member is limited to 2 papers on which he may appear as sole, 
senior, or junior author. Members are requested not to submit abstracts unless they 
expect to attend the meeting. These abstracts shall be clear and concise, and shall con¬ 
tain no tabular data, and shall not exceed 200 words in length. The^ shall include only 
statements of fact, unpublished information, and the directly derived conclusions or 
hypotheses. Reports of progress, or of disease occurrences, or of routine tests of ordi¬ 
nary control measures, are not desired, unless new and significant developments are 
clearly indicated. Abstracts are to be reviewed by a committee appointed annually by 
the Editor in Chief of PHYTOPATHOLOGY, and this committee is directed to return 
to authors for revision such abstracts as fall to meet the above requirements. 

** Papers, Members are requested to limit presentation time to 5 to 10 minutes. 
The maximum time allowed for other than invitation papers will be 15 minutes. Compli¬ 
cated tables or graphs should not be shown.” 

This action, therefore, amends Standing Rule 3. 

Clearing House for Positions. The Council recommended the desirability of the 
Secretary acting as a clearing house with whom those desiring positions may file their 
qualifications, and to whom those desiring to hire pathologists may apply for a list of 
members who would be available. The Society confirmed this recommendation. 

Enlargement of Scope of Seed Treatment Committee. The Society confirmed the 
Council’s recommendation that the scope of the standing committee on coordination in 
seed treatment research be enlarged to include both vegetables and cereals. 

Committee on Standardlxation of Punglcidal Tests. The Society confirmed the 
Council’s recommendation that the temporary committee on Standardization of Spraying 
Technique be made a standing committee. Standardization of Fungicidal Tests. 

Committee on Society Activities and Programs. The Society confirmed the Coun¬ 
cil’s recommendation that the temporary committee on Society Activities and Programs 
be made a standing committee. 

Biological Smoker. The Society voted a contribution of $10 for the Biologists’ 
Smoker arranged by the American Society of Naturalists at Richmond. 

Cumulative Index of PHYTOPATHOLOGY. Upon recommendation of the Coun¬ 
cil, it was voted that the President-elect appoint a committee to determine the cost and 
feasibility of publishing a cumulative index of PHYTOPATHOLOGY. 

Summer Meeting. The Society, on Council recommendation, voted to hold a sum¬ 
mer meeting at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in connection with the A. A. A. S. summer 
meeting, June 19-24, 1939. This meeting will be held under the auspices of the Upper- 
Mississippi Valley plant pathologists. 

Invitation Paper. The Society voted that the Editor publish the invitation paper 
of C. W. Bennett, presented at the Richmond meeting. 

% 

Editorial Policy. The Society voted that the Editor in Chief be allowed to use his 
discretion in accepting papers for publication in PHYTOPATHOLOGY. 

Statement of Policy. The Society voted to accept a statement of policy tp be 
followed in connection with international affiliations in the field of organia^ed plant 
pathology, as presented by Dr. Donald Reddick: 
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<<The American Phytopathological Society was conceived on a broad basis, has 
admitted pathologists from all parts of the world to membership. The Society fostered 
a program of papers in a section of the International Botanical Congress at Ithaca and 
thereafter formulated plans for an international organization of plant pathologists. It 
subsequently became apparent that a place could be made for the plant pathologists 
within the structure of the International Union of Biological Sciences. The statutes of 
the Union are so catholic that within very broad limitations the pathologists can en^oy 
practically complete autonomy. The machinery exists here for international cooperation 
as among ourselves as well as with other divisions of biology. It is, therefore, the 
declared intention of our Society to lend its undivided support to the Union so long as 
it serves the purpose of an international forum and promotes international cooperation 
and good will.' ^ 

Vote of Appreciation to International Committee on Plant Viruses. The Society 
confirmed the following resolution of the Virus Committee of The American Phytopatho- 
logical Society: 

BESOLVED, that The American Phytopathological Society express to the Inter¬ 
national Committee on Plant Viruses appreciation of the work it has done and recom¬ 
mend that the Committee continue its efforts to establish an acceptable system of virus 
nomenclature. 
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FRED CAMPBELL MEIER ‘ 

April 5, 1893—July 29, 1938 

Fred Campbell Meier was graduated from Harvard University, 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science, in 1916 and was granted the 
degree of Master of Arts by the same institution in 1917. 

From 1916 to 1918 Mr. Meier was an Austin Teaching Fellow at 
Harvard University and from 1918 to the time of his tragic death he 
served the U. S. Department of Agriculture in various capacities as 
follows: Assistant Pathologist, Bureau of Plant Industry, 1918-19; 
Pathologist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1919-21; Pathologist, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, 1921-22; Extension Pathologist, Office of 
Cooperative Extension Work* 1922-30; Principal Pathologist in 
Charge of Barberry Eradication, Bureau of Plant Industry, 1930-34; 
Senior Agriculturist, Extension Service, 1934-July 9, 1938; and Prin¬ 
cipal Agriculturist, in charge of Aerobiology, Bureau of Plant Indus¬ 
try, J uly 10, 1938, to the time of his death. 

In addition to being a sustaining life member of The American 
Phytopathologieal Society, Mr. Meier served this Society as Secretary- 
Treasurer and Business Manager of Phytopathology from 1929 to 
1934, and as Vice-President in 1935. He contributed much toward the 
organization of the Tropical Plant Research Foundation and, at the 
time of his death, was Chairman of the Committee on Aerobiology of 
the National Research Council. 

Mr. Meier^s all-absorbing interest in science was in its relation to 
human welfare. He possessed unusual initiative and resourcefulness 
as well as remarkable ability for ‘‘blazing new trails.His pleasing 
personality combined radiant enthusiasm with good will and consid¬ 
eration for others. This won for him a wide circle of friends. He was 
ever alert and eager to serve where he could contribute most. 

DOROTH CHAUNCEY GEORGE 
August 15, 1887—February 11, 1938 

Doroth Chauncey George was graduated from Washington State 
College with the degree of Bachelor of Science in 1912, and in 1916 he 
received the degree of Master of Science from the same institution. 

From 1912 to 1917 he served as Assistant Plant Pathologist at the 
Washington Agricultural Experiment Station. Prom 1917 to the time 
of his death he served as plant pathologist, and from 1931 to time of 
his death, also as State Entomologist, for the Arizona Commission of 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

Mr. George was a man of sterling character and high ideals. 
Throughout his career he applied himself unselfishly to the interests 
of those in whose service he was employed. 
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ERRATA, VOLUME 28 

Page 58, 3rd line from bottom, read grown to maturity for grown on 
maturity. 

Page 123, 2nd line from bottom, read Myzus pelargonii (Sulz.) for Myzus 
solani (Kalt). 

Page 139, line 19 and elsewhere, read Turritus for Turritis. 

Page 142, citation 3, read American for African. 

Page 143, line 30 and page 145, line 5 from bottom, read Vstilago for 
Vstilaga. 

Page 144, line 2 of paragraph 1, read tritici for triticti. 

Page 174, table 1, column 4, read 1859 for 1858. 

Page 200) lines 7 and 12, read Peltier and Samson for Peltier, King, and 
Samson. 

Page 319, line 10, read 36 for 30. 

Page 319, line 23, read 1-300,000 for 1-200,000. 

Page 330, table 1, column 3, line 1, read C” for C‘. 

Page 331, table 2, column 4, last line, read 10"' for lO*'. Column 5, last line, 
read lO*’ for 10’®. 

Page 356, line 30, read 29 for 19. 

Page 375, line 1, omit (Pig. 1). 

Page 401, citation 17, read 20 for 22. 

Page 434, line 6, read decaying for decay. 

Page 495, table 1, column 5, read + for x. 

Page 680, line 21, read Type on Turkish for Type of Turkish. 

Page 757, line 8, read the fig. for figure 1. 

Page 868, line 32, read table 4 for table 3. 



SEVERAL SPECIES OP PYTHIUM CAUSING BLOSSOM~END 
ROT OF WATERMELONS 

Charles Dbechbler 
(Accepted for publication January 23,1939) 

A field decay of watermelon, Citrullus vulgaris Schrad., fruits resulting 
from invasion by a parasitic species of Pythium was observed by Nelson^ ifi 
Michigan during the summer of 1916. According to brief reports by Coons 
(8) and by Coons and Nelson (9) affected melons, whether ripe or immature, 
showed blackened withered spots at the blossom end. While in some instances 
only a blemish about 75 mm. in diameter resulted from an infection, in other 
instances the fruit was wholly involved. On artificial inoculation the cansal 
organism obtained in pure culture and held to be probably identical with P. 
deiaryanum Hesse, was found to produce decay in healthy watermelons, and 
to bring about a leaky condition in both muskmelon, Cucumis melo L., and 
cucumber, C. sativus L., fruits, though not in potato, Solanum tuberosum 
L., tubers. 

Some years later in a brief abstract (13) I recorded a destructive out¬ 
break of two types of blossom-end decay that had occurred in a watermelon 
field on Arlington Experiment Farm, Arlington, Virginia, during the summer 
of 1922. Of these types of decay, one, manifested externally by chocolate- 
brown or bluidi-brown discoloration, was held referable to a new species of 
Pythium whose spiny oogonia were commonly found fertilized by 1 to 4 
branch antheridia; the other, manifested externally by lighter brownish 
discoloration, being attributed to P. debaryanum. Subsequently, in a con¬ 
sideration mainly of the cottony leak of cucumbers, 2 species of Pythium were 
mentioned (14, p, 1037, 1041) as being responsible for chocolate-brown blos¬ 
som-end rot of watermelons: one of the species producing mulberry-like 
zoosporangia; the other giving rise to zoosporangia most often consisting 
individually of a subspherical part together with an adjacent portion of one 
or both hyphal elements between which it is intercalated. The lighter colored 
or buff blossom-end decay received mention (14, p. 1038) as a field trouble 
apparently widely distributed in the Middle Atlantic States, and there caused 
for the most part by the same fungus as that most frequently causing cottony 
leak of cucumbers,—^the widely familiar fungus, which, though often cited 
under the binomial P. aphanidermaium (Eds.) Fitzp., would seem, on grounds 
elsewhere (18) set forth, more correctly designable as P. butleri Subr, 

The two spiny parasites causing dark-brown blossom-end rot that were 
provisionally distinguished in 1925 by their very different zoosporangia I 
described in 1930, along with 13 congeneric forms, as species new to science 
(17); the fungus with moriform zoosporangia being presented under the 

1 Nelson, R. A field rot of watermelon caused by Pythium. Program 11th Ann. Meet. 
Bot. Soc. of Amer. held in New York, Bee., 1916, Pub. 66. Short statement of content of 
this paper, given in footnote by Goons and Nelson (9). 
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binomial Pythvum periplocum, that with the modified subspherical zoo- 
aporangia under the binomial P. acanthicum. Apart from these two species, 
both made known only in their pathogenic connection with diseased water¬ 
melons, I attributed decay of watermelon fruits in Florida and Georgia to 
P. myriotylum, also a species then newly described, which, however, like P. 
buileri, was recognized besides as a parasite on various other host plants. 

Walker and Weber (30), in an account of watermelon diseases of Florida 
published in 1931, cited Pythium debaryanum and P. aphanidermatum among 
the fungi associated with a group of abnormalities they discussed as blossom- 
end rot. Elheswalla (22), 5 years later, referred a malodorous rot of water¬ 
melons in Baluchistan to P. aphanidermatum. To the same species was 
ascribed in 1937 a watery soft rot found affecting watermelons in the Salt 
River VaUey of Arizona (5). Ramsey, Wiant, and Link (26) in a recent 
treatise on market diseases of fruits and vegetables, enumerate P. acanthicum, 
P, aphanidermatum, P. artotrogus de Bary, P. myriotyhim and P. periplocum 
among the organisms causing decay of watermelon fruits. 

Although several species of Pythium have thus been recorded in the 
literature as agents causing blossom-end rot of watermelons, these do not 
comprise all the members of the genus occurring in such parasitic relation¬ 
ship. In some hundreds of cultures that, as opportunity offered during the 
last 17 seasons, I have isolated from affected melons in different regions, at 
least 4 other species are to be recognized; P. ultimum Trow, P. irregulare 
Buism., P. mammillatum Meurs, and P. helicoides Drechsl. The first 3 of 
these additional species have become more or less widely known from their 
association with damping-off and rootlet decay of various crop plants; and 
may, therefore, more appropriately be discussed later in connection with a 
few other forms of similar pathogenic tendencies. For that matter, the less 
familiar P. helicoides also is known to occur on subterr^ean parts of a crop 
plant, its original description (17) having been based on cultures isolated 
from affected roots of the common bean, Phaseolus vulgaris L. Indeed, this 
rather rare fungus has been obtained almost as frequently from diseased roots 
as from decaying watermelons; but, whereas the few instances of discoloration 
in the small underground structures have supplied only meager evidence of 
harmful parasitism, the instances of extensive decay in the massive fruits 
have, despite their small number, provided an impressive display of destruc¬ 
tiveness. Thus, similarity in pathogenic behavior rather than taxonomic 
kinship brings P. helicoides together with the two distinctive blossom-end 
parasites P. acanthicum and P. periplocim, for such descriptive treatment as 
may be necessary properly to supplement the earlier diagnoses. 

The udtial inception of Pythium d(?cay in watermelons as a well-marked 
blossom-end ret finds an explanation mainly in the anatomical structure of 
the fruit itself. The unbroken epicarp of the berry appears highly efiScient 
in excluding invasion by any species of Pythium. Such invasion does not 
ordinarily ensue, even when the epicarp, together with the chlorophyll-bearing 
hyp<iderm immediately underneath (1), is removed over considerable areas 
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through mechanical scraping, or through the feedingtof superficially gnaw¬ 
ing insects; the very firm stone-cell layer then exposed offering a barrier 
apparently not easily transgressed by many fungi, notwithstanding the con¬ 
spicuous freedom with which it is penetrated by the widespread anthracnose 
organism. Colletotrichum lagenarium (Pass.) Ell. and Hals. Deeper wounds, 
whereby the stone-cell layer is interrupted, usually permit entrance by species 
of Pythium, as also of other fungi, including, for example, Corticium vagum 
B. and C., often encountered in blossom-end rot, and the one or possibly sev¬ 
eral species of Diplodia more familiarly associated with stem-end rot. 

Owing apparently to imperfect scarring of the epicarp and incomplete 
closure of the stone-ceH^ layer at the attachment of the withered floral rem¬ 
nants, the berry is inadequately protected against fungus invasion over a 
minute apical region. Under normal conditions species of Pythium are un¬ 
able to gain entrance into uninjured melons except by the narrow avenue of 
insufficiently indurated tissue directly underneath the floral scar. The means 
by which the parasite gains its initial foothold can only be surmised. In 
instances where a melon decaying from the distal end is found with its tip 
directed downward and resting on the ground, it is not difficult to presume 
that infection took place by growth of hyphae from the soil into the floral 
remnants and thence through the vulnerable gap in the stone-cell layer. Most 
infected fruits, however, are found in approximately horizontal positions, or 
are otherwise disposed in a manner little suggestive of earlier contact between 
blossom end and ground. In these more numerous instances of infection, it 
may be conjectured that conidia or oospores of the invading parasite reached 
the floral scar mainly in particles of soil lifted by winds or splashed upward 
by rains; germination of the adhering reproductive bodies presumptively 
having taken place later on when a small quantity of water had remained 
desposited for a sufficiently long time during periods of dewy, foggy, or rainy 
weather. 

Manifestly, in dry seasons and to a considerable degree in seasons of mod¬ 
erate, well distributed precipitation, the circumstances attending such infec¬ 
tion might reasonably be expected to favor organisms with spores not only 
highly resistant to the rather severe desiccation to which the surface soil of 
watermelon fields is ordinarily exposed, but also given to especially prompt 
germination when water becomes available, even in small amounts, for a rela¬ 
tively short period. And, indeed, the one species of Pythium generally 
predominant in the causation of blossom-end rot, P. acanthicum, is conspicu¬ 
ous for the unusually prompt germination of its adequately resistant oospores. 
Under somewhat unusual weather conditions, other species may come to pre¬ 
dominate locally; as notably, for example, when P. butleri gains a destructive 
ascendency in Maryland and Virginia during or immediately following spells 
of excessively hot, moist weather. High temperatures combined with ample 
moisture appear very important also for the development of P. myriotylum; 
this parasite evidently being limited in the United States to a southern 
distribution because of its exacting thermal requirements. 
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Once having gained a foothold the progress of Pythium acanthicum, P. 
periplocum^ or P. helicoides through an invaded watermelon fruit is marked 
externally in an advance of chocolate-brown, dark-brown, or bluish-brown 
discoloration beginning at the blossom end and proceeding toward'the stem 
end. On cutting open invaded specimens, affected parts are easily distin¬ 
guished from healthy parts by their brownish discoloration and their softened 
watery texture. The outer rind often presents a watersoaked appearance as 
if pickled; yet, owing to its sturdy cellular structure, it usually retains some 
noticeable firmness, while the pulp or inner mesocarp becomes exceedingly 
flaccid, and on slight pressure gives off its dilute sepia juice in copious quan¬ 
tity. Under a microscope the large-celled tissues of the inner mesocarp are 
seen to be abundantly permeated by mycelial hyphae that course haphazardly 
in all directions with little evident regard for the presence of the thin cell 
membranes. The thickened cell walls of the middle mesocarp and outer 
mesocarp for the most part constrain passage of the hyphal filaments through 
their pits; resistance to mycelial extension, therefore, becoming apparent 
especially in the harder small-celled portions of the outer mesocarp. 

At moderate temperatures and in the absence of too severe bacterial con¬ 
tamination, progress of an invading Pythium mycelium usually continues 
until the affected watermelon has been wholly traversed. The somewhat dry, 
blackish, superficial lesions that ordinarily do not develop further than blos¬ 
som-end blemishes have in my experience consistently failed to yield any 
cultures of Pythium; and must accordingly be held referable to other causes, 
despite some writings tending to assimilate them to Pythium decay. Nor, 
again, has it been possible to ascertain any connection between malformation 
of watermelon fruit and susceptibility to blossom-end rot of any kind attribu¬ 
table either to species of Pythium or to the biologically similar if taxonomi- 
cally remote Corticium vagum. 

Like other cucurbitaceous fruits, watermelons, when invaded by species 
of Pythium, including those herein considered, give off a distinctive marshy 
odor due directly to the action of the mycelium rather than to activity of the 
bacteria following its advance through the succulent host tissues. Multipli¬ 
cation of these bacteria, however, soon brings about unmistakable putrefac¬ 
tion and gradual disintegration, first in the portion of the melon earliest 
affected, then throughout the massive berry. Worms, insects and other 
forms of animal life usually participate diligently in the final uninviting 
stages of decomposition; although when very young fruits without succulent 
pulp are invaded, especially in cooler weather, by any of the fungi causing 
dark brown blossom-end rot, jsaprophytic molds may intervene more con¬ 
spicuously, to help destroy the somewhat mummified structures in a slower 
and unsavory manner. ' 

As might be expected, all the various species of Pythium isolated from 
tissues affected with blossom-end rot readily produce decay on being inocu¬ 
lated into healthy watermelons by incisions through the stone-cell layer. 
Whether such' experniaental results can properly be interpreted as proof of 
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pathogenicity, except in a limited sense, appears doubtful, since, through 
similar procedure, decay of watermelons is likewise induced by numerous 
species of Pythium that hitherto have never been found affecting this fruit 
under natural conditions. Of these numerous forms one is given compara¬ 
tive treatment herein, which, along with P. acanthicum and P. periplocum, 
was referred to in an earlier paper (14, p. 1041, 1042) as a species incapable 
of causing decay in cucumber fruit, even after being introduced into incisions 
through the epicarp. 

In most seasons and in most of our watermelon-growing sections, the losses 
due to blossom-end rot caused by species of Pythium would seem not serious 
enough to justify special control measures. Yet, the rather substantial losses 
prone to occur during wet years in some parts of the Middle Atlantic States, 
especially in fields intended to be harvested late in August or in September, 
suggest that preventive measures might at times be profitably undertaken 
here. While no experimental work has been done on means of control, it may 
reasonably be presumed that the fungicidal paste recommended by Orton 
and Meier (25) for prevention of stem-end rot could be employed advantage¬ 
ously also as a prophylactic against blossom-end decay. One application of 
the adhesive preparation over the minute area covered by the flower scar—an 
operation requiring little labor or material—^should ordinarily suffice to fore¬ 
stall invasion by any species of Pythium or by Corticium vagum. On the 
occasion of such treatment, melonsv found with their apical ends in contact 
with the ground could conveniently be shifted into positions less favorable 
for attack bj >itic fungi. 

PYTHIUM ACANTHICUM 

In the course of the present studies Pythium acanthicum has been en¬ 
countered more frequently as the cause of blossom-end rot of watermelons 
(Fig. 1, A, B, C) than all its congeners taken together. This general pre¬ 
dominance came to light no less clearly where blossom-end rot occurred only 
in negligible quantity as, for example, in fields near Kennett, Missouri, and 
Decker, Indiana, that on inspection late in August, 1924, showed only 1 or 2 
affected specimens to an acre, than where the disease was highly destruQtive, 
as in some fields near Annapolis, Maryland, that late in September, 1924, 
showed more than a fourth of the crop being ruined by the decay. The 
fungus has always been found in greater or smaller quantity whenever water¬ 
melon fields with maturing fruit have been surveyed for the presence of 
blossom-end rot. It has been identified in numerous cultures isolated from 
material collected near Williamsburg, Maryland, Diamond Springs and 
Smithfield, Virginia, early in August, 1923; near Gainesville, Leesburg, md 
Bradenton, Florida, and Thomasville, Georgia, early in June, 1925; near La 
Payette, Indiana, late in August, 1928; near Salisbury, Maryland, late in 
August, 1938; and near Beltsville, Maryland, late in September, 1938. More¬ 
over, a few cultures of the parasite were obtained from rather dry, shallow, 
cankered lesions that appeared on living watermelon vines at Arlington Ex- 
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periment Farm in September, 1922, usually extending several centimeters 
along the basal portions of the stems. When inoculated into sound water¬ 
melons these cultures caused dark-brown or bluish-brown decay (Fig. 1, D), 
indistinguishable from the decay following inoculation with cultures derived 
from naturally infected fruits. 

In pure culture on an agar medium rich in nutrient materials, as, for 
example, Lima-bean-decoction agar, Pythvum acanthicum gives rise to a sub¬ 
merged lustrous radiating mycelium that often displays the kind of regional 
variegation in density manifested to the naked eye in a cumulous appearance. 
On media less rich in nutrients, such as maize-meal agar, the wholly sub¬ 
merged mycelial growth is often so nearly indiscernible to the naked eye that 
the presence of a growing fungus would, on ordinary scrutiny, not be sur¬ 
mised. The parasite is slower with respect to rate of mycelial extension than 
the more widely known congeneric fiorms causing damping-off of seedlings; 
besides being easily distinguishable from the latter in its more delicate 
mycelial habit and its very meager emission of extramatrical hyphae. 

Development of zoosporangia with production of zoospores can be induced 
conveniently by excising small pieces of newly invaded tissue from an affected 
melon, and keeping them bathed in a shallow layer of fresh water. A num¬ 
ber of asexual reproductive units obtained through such irrigation that are 
shown in figure 2, A-I, and figure 3, I-K, present a rather usual range of 
variations in the dimensions of the 1 or more rarely 2 subspherical parts mak¬ 
ing up most of rhe individual sporangium, together with concomitant varia¬ 
tions in the . . h and position of the hyphal part or parts making up the 
remainder of the sporangial body. Comparable variations are evident, too, 
with respect to place of origin, length and orientation of the evacuation tube 
(designated throughout by the letter /). In the assortment of reproductive 
units shown are represented 10 different strains of the fungus, each derived 
from a separate lesion. Of these 10 strains one (Fig. 2, A, a-k) was isolated 
from a cankered watermelon stem in 1922; another (Fig. 2, H, a, b) was 
isolated from a watermelon fruit with blossom-end rot, selected at Arlington 
Experiment Farm in 1922; 6 (Fig. 2, B, a-e; Fig. 2, D, a~e; Fig. 2, E; Fig. 
2, F, a-c; Fig. 2,1, a, b; Fig. 3, G~I) came from separate watermelon fruits 
affected with blossom-end rot collected near Williamsburg, Maryland, in 
1923; and 2 (Fig. 2, C, a~d; Fig. 2, G) came from a pair of decaying water¬ 
melons collected near Diamond Springs, Virginia, in 1923. Strain differ¬ 
ences in morphology of sporangial apparatus, if recognizable at all, are 
assuredly little pronounced. 

Asexual reproduction ensues very satisfactorily also when pieces of sub¬ 
stratum permeated with well-nourished young mycelium are removed from 
plate cultures of Lima-bean agar and irrigated by successive changes of fresh 
water. On that medium, as in watermelon tissue, Pythium acanthicum gives 
rise readily to an abundance of biciliate zoospores (Fig. 3, L) that, after a 
period of motility, become quiescent and round up (Fig. 3, M) to germinate 
later by the production of germ tubes (Fig. 3, N, a-c). Though liberation - 
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of zoospores may be regarded as the normal function of all asexual reproduc¬ 
tive units that are formed in irrigated material, many globose structures, 
whether because of increasing bacterial contamination or because of the pres¬ 
ence of excessive soluble food materials, germinate vegetatively by putting 
forth germ tubes, often in considerable numbers (Fig. 2, A, j, k). 

It appears unlikely that under natural conditions Pythium acanthicum 
in watermelon fruits affected with blossom-end rot can give rise to zoospo¬ 
rangia. However, sexual apparatus is normally developed very abundantly 
in invaded watermelon tissue. The enormous numbers of mature oospores 
resulting from such development usually reveal the organization of contents 
that here, as in most oomycetes, is associated with longevity in these bodies,— 
the single central reserve globule being surrounded by a parietal layer of 
granular protoplasm wherein is imbedded a single oblate ellipsoidal refring- 
ent body. Accordingly, when their succulent matrix undergoes foul putre¬ 
faction previous to disintegration, the oospores show little degeneration and 
correspondingly little reduction in power of germination. 

As the manipulations necessary for mounting the flaccid host tissues on 
glass slides usually entail some disturbance of parts, the morphology of the 
sexual apparatus of Pythium acanthicum can be studied more satisfactorily 
in thin slices of a moderately hard transparent gel. Maize-meal-decoction 
agar containing in suspension a moderate amount of fine maize-meal sedi¬ 
ment, well distributed by agitation shortly before the medium is ready to 
solidify, has been utilized to advantage; its chemical composition encourages 
copious development of sexual apparatus with production of correctly organ¬ 
ized oospores in immense numbers, and its physical consistency permits the 
cutting of paper-thin slices suitable for microscopic examination under objec¬ 
tives of high magnification. In figure 4, A-P, are shown 16 units of sexual 
apparatus drawn undisturbed from a preparation of such maize-meal agar 
made from a culture originally derived from a decaying watermelon fruit 
collected near Decker, Indiana, in 1924. The assortment of sexual units 
illustrates the usually intercalary position of the oogonium (Pig. 4, B-P); 
the usually rather even distribution of the slightly tapering, bluntly rounded 
oogonial protuberances (Pig. 4, A-N, P); the occasional paucity of such 
protuberances, especially on oogonia of small size (Pig. 4, 0); the origin of 
the usually single (Pig. 4, A-I) antheridium from the oogonial hypha a short 
distance from the oogonium; the delimitation of the female organ m?iinly by 
massive plugs; the frequently, though not invariably, broad application of 
the antheridium; and the pluralism of reserve globules in the oospore during 
a protracted period of eprly maturity (Pig. 4, A-E, G, H) preceding their 
eoalescense at full maturity (Pig. 4, P, I-P}, 

With respect to dimtosions of oogonium and oospore, different strains of 
Pythium aomthicufii, in Comparison to one another, display a moderate range 
of variability, such as would seem to be usual among the more stable species 
of oomycetes, rather than such a wider range as was found characteristic of 
the graminicolous parasite P. arrhenomanes Drechsl. by Bands and Dopp 
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(28). The relevant metrical data submitted in the diagnosis of the species 
were based on measurements of the same strain from Decker, Indiana, that 
was used in preparing the illustrations shown in figure 4. The 200 oogonia 
chosen at random in their maize-meal-agar matrix gave the following distri¬ 
bution of values for diameter expressed to the nearest micron: 13 jj, 1; 18 p, 
2; 19 M, 4; 20 M, 5; 21 p, 11; 22 m, 25; 23 m, 40; 24 m, 52; 25 n, 30; 26 n, 15; 
27 p, 7; 28 ^ 1 , 5; 29 p, 2; 30 p, 1. Measurements of the 200 oospores contained 
within these oogonia gave a distribution of values for diameter, as follows: 
12 M, 1; 15 p, 1; 17 p, 3; 18 M, 5; 19 M, 7; 20 M, 29; 21 p, 41; 22 p, 49; 23 p, 39; 
24 p, 10; 25 p, 8; 26 p, 5; 27 p, 2. 

Oospores of the fungus germinate freely, without any rest period, at any 
time after attaining approximate maturity. In pure water free of nutrient 
substances, germination begins with dispersion of the large reserve globule 
and disappearance of the thick oospore wall (Fig. 3, A, a). The protoplast 
expands to fill the oogonial chamber, except for the narrow protuberances 
(Fig. 3, A, b; B), and pushes through the oogonial wall a narrow process 
that, after some widening and considerable elongation, becomes recognizable 
as an evacuation tube (Fig. 2, A, t; B, t). With inflation of the gelatinous 
apex of this tube (Fig. 3, C, t) the granular contents are delivered into a 
terminal vesicle, there to be fashioned into zoospores in exactly the same 
manner as in vesicles resulting from dehiscense of asexual sporangia. The 
oogonium, thus emptied, now reveals in its interior a delicate subspherical 
membrane, which, from its continuity with the evacuation tube (Fig. 3, 
C~H, t) presumably represents an envelope that must have continued to 
surround the oosporie protoplast after the thick oospore wall had disappeared. 

In fresh water containing nutrient substances and, of course, on unstaled 
solid artificial media, oospores of Pythium acanthicum germinate in the more 
commonplace manner, by the production of vegetative hyphae. Kept in the 
stale substrata in which they were developed, they retain their normal in¬ 
ternal structure, and with it their vitality, rather longer than oospores of 
various other members of the genus. When protected from excessive evap¬ 
oration cultures of the fungus in tubes of maize-meal agar have always been 
found to yield new growth promptly on being transferred to fresh substratum 
after 3 years of storage. The enduring vitality and ready germination of 
its oospores evidently serve the fungus well in meeting the peculiar difiBculties 
that must ordinarily be associated with blossom-end infection by soil-bome 
parasites. 

* 

JPTTHIUM PEEIPLOCUM 

The decay of caused by Pythium periploeum, whether follow¬ 

ing spontaneous infeoti(»l'at the floral scar (Pig. 5, A) or following artificial 
inoculation, by inol^on/through the stonp-cell layer (Pig. 5, B), is closely 
similar in butward appearance to that caused by P. acainthieum. Externally, 
it is manifested by ,the advance of chocolate-brown, dark-brown or bluish- 
brown discoloration,* internally it is accompanied by pronounced softening, 
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Fio. 5. Watermelon fruits affected with blossom-end rot due to Fythium i riploovm; 
approximately x i. A. Specimen of the variely Irish Gray in process of decaying follow¬ 
ing spontaneous infection in the field; from the softened invaded tissues cultures of the 
parasite were readily obtained. B. Specimen of the variety Irish Gray 15 days after 
inoculation with a pure culture of P. periplocum ,—the inoculation having been made bv 
incision at the apical end of the fruit, which was kept attached to the Ihing vine untu 
photographed. C. Longitudinal section of the specimen shown in B. 
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especially of the large*celled tissues, destruction of the red pigment normal 
in the pulp of ripening fruit, and diffusion of a dilute sepia stain (Pig. 5, C). 
Yet, however strongly the 2 congeneric parasites may resemble oAe another 
in pathological effect, P. periplocum is encountered far less frequently than 
the other, and may, indeed, be regarded as a somewhat rare fungus. It was 
isolated from 2 watermelons affected with blossom-end rot at Arlington Ex¬ 
periment Farm in September, 1932; from 1 affected melon found near Wil¬ 
liamsburg, Maryland, in August, 1923; and from 5 affected melons collected 
near Diamond Springs, Virginia, in August, 1923. Apart from diseased 
watermelon fruits, it came to light, together with P. irregulare, in a maize- 
meal-agar plate culture planted with pieces excised from cuttings of the sand 
pear, Pyrus serotina Rehd., that, on attempted propagation in March, 1923, 
in a nursery at Ludowici, Georgia, had failed to put forth roots. 

On artificial media Pythium periplocum extends its mycelium with a 
rapidity that may be considered moderate for members of the genus. The 
resulting cultures present somewhat the same appearance to the naked eye 
as parallel cultures of P. acanthicum, though a difference is usually recog¬ 
nizable in the presence of some aerial mycelium. Under a microscope the 
submerged mycelium is distinguished more especially by a conspicuous de¬ 
velopment of abundantly and intricately ramifying branches attached at 
intervals laterally to the fairly straightforward axial hyphae (Fig. 6, A). 

When well-nourished vegetative mycelium, either in newly invaded water¬ 
melon tissue, or in a rich agar medium, as, for example, Lima-bean agar, is 
irrigated by shallow immersion in fresh or possibly sterile water, some of the 
closely ramifying branches become increasingly and irregularly distended 
(Fig. 6, B, C) to give rise, alone or in union with similar structures, to mas¬ 
sive lobulate zoosporangial complexes (Fig. 6, D, E). The individual com¬ 
plex, together often with a portion of axial hypha, simple or branched, is 
delimited through the deposition of a septum or of plural septa, and an 
evacuation tube is put forth (Fig. 6, D, t) that after attaining some length 
comes to bear a refringent cap at its expanded tip (Fig. 6, E, t). On receiv¬ 
ing the discharged protoplasmic contents of the lobulate structure, this cap 
is inflated into a thin vesicular membrane (Fig. 6, F, t), which persists as a 
protective envelope during the period of 15 to 30 minutes when the granular 
material is being fashioned into zoospores after the manner familiar in species 
of Pyihmm (Fig. 6, G, t). While a single evacuation tube (Fig. 6, H, t) 
ordinarily suffices for the dehiscense of a sporaftgial complex of moderate 
volume, 2 or even 3 evaijuation tubes (Fig. 6, K, t, t, t) often serve in the 
discharge of unusually massive completes. Rupture of a vesicle often lib¬ 
erates from 100 to 126 actively motile zoospores that, except for occasional 
instances of incomplete cleavage (Fig. 6, J, b), consist of a somewhat reni- 
form protoplast bearing 2 lateral cilia (Fig. 6, J, a). The organs of locomo¬ 
tion are made more , distinctly visible in preparations exposed to osmic acid 
fumes and stained with gentian violet (Fig. 6, K). After a variable period 
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of motility the zoospores round up (Fig. 6, L) to germinate later by the 
production of JL or 2 germ tubes (Fig. 6, M, a-f). 

In its nutritional requirements for sexual reproduction, Pythium peru 
plocum is more exacting than the more widely known damping-off parasites 
congeneric with it, inviting comparison rather with such refractory forms as 
P. arrhenomanes and P. scleroieichum Drechsl. (19). On many media of 
wide usefulness, as, for example, potato-dextrose agar, the mycelium may 
give rise abundantly to oogonia and antheridia, but the sexual organs 
promptly degenerate, often without producing any good oospores whatever. 
Normal development of oospores is better encouraged through use of maize- 
me€d-decoction agar containing in suspension a considerable quantity of the 
finer maize-meal sediment. When paper-thin slices, cut with a razor from the 
plane surface of a culture prepared with this medium, are mounted under thin 
cover glasses and examined microscopically under an objective of high mag¬ 
nification, the rather intricate arrangement of the sexual apparatus may be 
made out satisfactorily. 

The intricacy of the individual unit of sexual apparatus is attributable 
mainly to the antheridia, which, in numbers varying usually from 1 to 4, are 
borne on a single branch (Fig. 7, A, C, D, F, G, H, J, K) without close my¬ 
celial connection with the oogonium, or, more rarely, on 2 such branches 
(Fig. 7, B, E). As each antheridium consists typically of a longish struc¬ 
ture bearing a number of ventrally protruding lobes, and, in addition, may 
in various ways be branched more or less, the oogonium is often surrounded 
by its male complement in a manner recalling certain species of the sapro- 
legniaceous genera Aphanomyces and Plectospira (15, 16). 

While in Pythium periplocum the female organ would seem to be formed 
terminally somewhat more often than in P. acanthicum, the difference in 
positional relationship cannot be considered a very pronounced one. Nor 
are wide departures from the morphology of the latter species evident in the 
spiny ornamentation of the oogonium, or in its dimensions. Measurements 
of the.200 oogonia selected at random, from which were derived the relevant 
metric data submitted in the diagnosis, showed a distribution of values for 
diameter expressed to the nearest micron, as follows: 15 |j, 1; 16 p, 1; 21 |j, 5; 
22 |j, 17; 23 |j, 25; 24 p, 38; 25 jj, 50; 26 \x, 39; 27 jj, 11; 28 p, 8; 29 p, 2; 30 p, 
2; 32 p, 1. Measurements of the oospores contained within these oogonia 
showed a distribution of values for diameter, as follows; 13 p, 1; 14 p, 1; 16 p, 
1; 17 p, 2; 18 p, 7; 19 p, 14; 20 p, 39; 21 p, 48; 22 p, 48; 23 p, 24; 24 p, 13; 
26 p, 1; 27 p, 1. Compfifison of the averages computed from the 2 sets of 
measurements with the eomrespondiug averages computed from the homolo¬ 
gous measurements of winthicum indieiktes a somewhat greater oogonial 
diameter and a slightly smaller oospore diameter in the present species. 
Because^of this dimensional proportionality the oogonial cavity here is notice¬ 
ably less nearly completely filled by the oo^ore, which, in its fully mature 
state, reveals the internal organization familiar in numerous oomycetes,—a 
single large central reserve globule of homogeneous consistency being sur- 
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Fig. 7. A-K. Sexual apparatus of Pythium periplooum; xlOOO thiu'prhott^^ 
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rounded by a parietal layer of granular protoplasm in which is imbedded a 
single subspherical or oblate ellipsoidal refringent body (Pig. 7, A~I, K). 

PYTHIUM HELICOIDBS 

Pythium helicoides has been identified in only one lot of cultures isolated 
by me from watermelons affected with blossom-end rot. Of the 48 cultures in 
that lot, all of which were obtained from separate decaying specimens chosen 
at random on August 18,1937, in an experimental field belonging to the U. S. 
Regional Vegetable Breeding Laboratory at Charleston, South Carolina, 7 
are referable to the fungus in question. The very wet conditions that had 
prevailed in the field during the week before the material was collected may 
very probably have facilitated the unusual parasitism of the organism in a 
plant structure neither subterranean nor aquatic. It may be presumed that 
as with other fungi causing blossom-end decay the initial difficulty in gaining 
a foothold within the uninjured fruit provides the chief protection of the 
host; for, when P. helicoides in pure culture is introduced into watermelons 
by incisions through the stone-cell layer, decay manifested externally in dark- 
brown discoloration (Pig. 8, A, B) follows with no less certainty than after 
similar inoculation with P. acanthicum. 

In pure culture on artificial media the fungus extends its mycelium nearly 
as rapidly as the species of Pythium causing damping-off. A general similar¬ 
ity to such forms as P. ultimum and P. irregulare is evident, too, in the 
macroscopic appearance of its growth on agar media; though the resemblance 
is often largely lost after cultures attain an age of several weeks, when the 
aerial mycelium of the common seed-bed parasites will ordinarily, even in the 
absence of contaminating bacteria, have collapsed to the surface of the sub¬ 
stratum as a moist fibrous mat, whereas the aerial mycelium of P. helicoides 
will usually persist for years in its cottony state. This persistence of aerial 
mycelium, long familiar in various species of Phytophthora, is conspicuous 
also in cultures of the 3 fungi I have described (17) under the names Pythium 
oedochilum, P. polytylum and P. palingenes, —^fungi that, from their morpho¬ 
logical parallelism with P. helicoides, must be regarded as closely related 
to it. 

Unlike most of the species of Pythium familiar to students of plant dis¬ 
eases, P. helicoides does not generally give rise either to zoosporangia or to 
their morphological equivalents, conidia, under conditions wholly unfavor¬ 
able for immediate production of zoospores. A dry substratum usually 
encourages little or no development of asexual reproductive apparatus. How¬ 
ever, when sizable tracts 6f well nourished vegetative mycelium in pieces of 
maize-meal agar or liinia-bean agar are transferred to a shallow layer of fresh 
water^ they Jtoto the liquid new filaanents of considerable length that 
often g^veoff distally in racemose or cymoid arrangement a number of shorter 
branches, some of which may in turn give rise to secondary branches. On 
the axial filament as *also on the individual ramification is borne terminally 
a subphericalmrobovoid zoosporangium (Fig. 9, A, a-h) that, mostly from its 
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Fig. 8. Watermelon fruits 10 days after inoculation with a pure culture of Pythvum 
hehooides ,—the inoculation having been made in each case through an incision at the 
apical end of the fruit, which was kept attached to the living vine until photographed; ap¬ 
proximately X A. Specimen of the variety Northern Sweet. B. Specimen of the 
variety Burrell’s Gray. 
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apex or from a part close thereto, thrusts out a sturdy and often rather short 
evacuation tube. When the undifferentiated sporangial contents are dis¬ 
charged through this tube they accumulate in a vesicle formed by inflation of 
its refractive gelatinous cap and are then fashioned into biciliate reniform 
zoospores after the manner typical of the genus (Pig. 9, B, L, I, M, 0, Q). 
External conditions making for functional frustration of an evacuation tube 
may be reflected in somewhat unusual elongation of this structure (Pig. 9, N), 
or in production of one or more supernumerary tubes (Pig. 9, E, S, T, U). 
Poliowing a variable period of motility the zoospores come to rest and round 
up (Pig. 9, X) either to produce secondary swarmspores somewhat later by 
repetitional development (Pig, 9, Y, a, b), or more usually to germinate 
vegetatively (Pig. 9, Z). 

In common with many other of the aquatic or semiaquatic Pythiaceae 
that bear globose, ovoid or obovoid sporangia terminally on more or less sub¬ 
merse filaments, Pyihium heli^coides shows a proliferous tendency in its 
asexual reproduction (Pig. 9, A, g; H). On discharge of a sporangium the 
supporting hypha often gives rise to a second sporangium, which may be 
borne sessile within the empty envelope of the first (Pig. 9, C, J, P, V, W), 
or may be borne terminally on a hyphal prolongation passing lengthwise 
through the empty envelope and its empty evacuation tube (Pig. 9, D). By 
repetition of the process a third sporangium may occasionally be observed 
developing within the evacuated membrane of the second (Pig. 9, E). Some¬ 
what similar multiplication comes about when from a position immediately 
below one sporangium, whether discharged or not, the supporting filament 
grows out laterally to produce another, now directly on the axial hypha, now 
terminally on a lateral prolongation (Pig. 9, P, 6, K, L, T, U). 

In all essential details of morphology and development the asexual 
reproductive phase of Pythium helicoides reveals unmistakable parallelism 
with the zoosporangial stage which de Bary (2) described very well in 1860, 
and on which, in the absence of a sexual stage, he then established his P. 
proliferum. Later, fortunately, that species was given a more precise defi¬ 
nition in a revised characterization (3, 4) based on a fungus producing in 
conjunction with proliferous sporangia sex organs very closely resembling 
those set forth by him as pertaining to P. deharyanum; the usually intercalary 
oogonium being fertilized in most instances by 2 or 3 antheridia consisting 
predominantly either of adjacent portions of hypha, or of short lateral 
branches arising from the oogonial hypha close i;o the female organ. The 
ripe oospore of P. proliferum was stated by de Bary (4, p. 559) to be provided 
with a more prominent and more highly refractive central reserve globule 
than that of P. deharyanum. The figure (4, fig. 19) given by him of this 
structure shows a Sfingle central reserve globule that would seem, indeed, of 
relatiyely large aize; and, what is of no less importance, depicts unmistakably 
a single refringent body (**heller Fleck’0 lying in the narrow parietal layer. 

There is reason to presume that in the main the application of Pythium 
proliferum has been governed more by general agreement with the type of 
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asexual reproduction originally made diagnostic for the species than by con¬ 
formity to the type of sexual apparatus later brought into the specific char¬ 
acterization. Citations of the binomial without descriptive detail in publi¬ 
cations on the microfiora of soil or of water, such as those of Harvey (21), 
Eaper (28), Valkanov (29), and Lund (23), were more probably based on 
observed instances of zoosporangial proliferation than on recognition of cor¬ 
respondence with respect to morphology of oogonium, antheridium, and 
oospore. In Wardlaw’s report (32) on the occurrence of the species on roots 
of the strawberry in Scotland, reference is made to mycelium, to sporangia, 
to zoospores, and to the process of proliferation, but no mention is made of 
oospores. Crooks (10), after discussing mycelium and proliferous sporangia 
in her recent account of Pythium proliferum, states that no sexual organs 
were observed. 

Yet, some usage attributing to Pythium prohferum sexual apparatus, 
unquestionably of the same general type as that set forth in de Bary^s final 
characterization of the species, is supplied in a number of descriptive pub¬ 
lications by later writers. Ward (31), who obtained an abundance of oogonia 
in material he held referable to P. proliferum, declared their development 
and fertilization similar to these processes in P. debaryanum, —an assertion 
supplemented by several figures of which 2 show stages in the fertilization 
of terminal oogonia by antheridia borne terminally on branches (the branch 
in one instance arising from the oogonial hypha at some distance from the 
female organ), while a third shows oospores in each of which a single large 
reserve globule is surrounded by a parietal layer. Butler (7) found in his 
material of P. proliferum more antheridia arising from a neighboring hypha 
than were supplied by the oogonial filament, and described these organs as 
generally being short and little curved. Matthews’ (24) illustrations of the 
species show antheridia that, in shape and mycelial relationships, as also in 
their frequently rather narrow apical contact with the oogonium, are reminis¬ 
cent of the antheridia formed by P. debaryanum and P. ultimum; and in the 
oogonia fertilized by these decidedly commonplace male elements were formed 
equally commonplace oospores, which were stated to contain at maturity a 
central reserve globule surrounded by a granular layer of protoplasm having 
imbedded in it a small refractive body. 

Conspicuous morphological departures from such very familiar type of 
sexual apparatus come to light in Pythium helicoides. The oogonium of this 
species, to be sure, offers little peculiarity, consisting merely of a sub- 
spherical enlargement densely filled with protoplasm and borne for the most 
part either laterally on aSi axial hypha (Fig. 10, A~D, F) or terminally on a 
lateral branch that frequently is very short (Fig. 10, 6) but sometimes attains 
moderate length (Fig, 10, E). Much greater distinctiveness attaches to the 
elongated cylindrical antheridia that in numbers from 1 to 4 apply them¬ 
selves very tightly lengthwise to the oogonium, becoming fused virtually from 
basal septum to rounded apex with the oogonial wall along an arc equivalent 
often to more than a fourth of the oogonial circumference. The frequently 
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Fio. 10. A-G, Sexual apparatus of PytMwn helicoides; x 1000 throughout. 
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somewhat stout fertilization tube, through which the antheridial contents are 
transferred, arises ordinarily from a position approximately median between 
the base and the apex of the male organ, rather than from an apical position, 
as in most oomycetes. It usually attains a greater length than the homologous 
structures in most species of Pythium^ —^a detail of development in many 
instances related to a protrusion of the oogonium at the region of contact. A 
very characteristic relationship of the filaments supporting the sex organs is 
consistently present in a helicoid involvement of an oogonial hyphal element 
by an antheridial hyphal element. Two close turns, comparatively regular 
in a geometrical sense, are usually described in each spiral, though, by juxta¬ 
position of 2 spirals, 4 turns sometimes appear as if making up a single series 
(Fig. 10, P, G). At least one spiral arrangement is found associated with 
each unit of sexual apparatus. In units where the oogonium is fertilized by 
plural antheridia of separate origins, only one antheridial system may partici¬ 
pate in the involvement (Fig. 10, D, G); or, again, additional involvement 
may be achieved by one or another of the supernumerary male hyphae. 

The mature oospore of Pythium helicoides, as has been pointed out earlier 
(17, 20), shows a very characteristic internal organization. Its content of 
oily reserve material, instead of being concentrated in a single large central 
globule, is divided into a half-dozen to a score of smaller globules distributed 
more or less evenly throughout the murkily granular protoplasm. Likewise, 
instead of a single refringent body, 2, 3, or 4 such bodies may be discerned 
imbedded in the granular material at some distance from one another (Pig. 10, 
A-G). 

Sexual apparatus of the type represented in Pythium helicoides was set 
forth also in the original descriptions of the 3 closely allied species, P. 
oedochilum, P. polytylum and P. paUngenes, Similar apparatus has been 
recognized, too, in many cultures more recently isolated from various sorts of 
decaying plant materials. A fungus repeatedly obtained from watersoaked 
portions of leaves of the white water-lilies Nymphaea odorata Ait. and N, 
tuberosa Paine, collected in Massachusetts, New York, and Wisconsin, shows a 
general parallelism with P. helicoides not only in its oogonia, antheridia, 
and oospores, but in its proliferous zoosporangia, as well ,* and must accord¬ 
ingly be considered a member of the same intimate group. Whether the 
fungus in question is identical with the one isolated by Dissmann (12) from 
leaves of N, Candida Presl. in Central Europe and discussed by him at length 
under the binomial P. proliferum, remains problematical. The elongated 
clasping antheridia described and figured as pertaining to the parasite on the 
European water-lily, certainly show much more similarity to the male organs 
of P. helicoides and its allies than to those ascribed to P. proliferum by de 
Bary. The ‘ ‘ siclde-shaped bodies ’ ’ that Dissmann was led by resemblances in 
outward shape to interpret as antheridia formed independently of oogonia, 
appear more correctly interpretable as appressoria. The production of such 
bodies at the surface of hard objects, observable in cultures of numerous 
species of Pythium, and more particularly the very copious development 
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of homologous modifications on aerial hjphae of P. hutlen and P. myriotylun^ 
whereby unmistakably these frequently aerial parasites are enabled to force 
their way through unbroken epicarp of cucumber fruits, for example, seem 
little expressive of a sexual function 



Pia. 11. Watei melon of the variety Irish Gray 8 days after inoculation with a pure 
culture of Pythium anandrum ,—the inoculation having been effected by placing a bit of 
the culture into an incision through the stone ceU layer in the region of the flower scar, in 
order that the invasion might simulate the development following spontaneous infection; 
approximately x^. A. External view. B Longitudinal section along the axis of the 
fruit. 


PYTHIUM ANANDRUM 

A sexual stage reminiscent of Pythium acanthicum and P. periplocum is 
found combined with an asexual reproductive phase suggestive of P. heUcoides 
in a fungus that I described (17) under the name P. anandrum in 1930, 6 
years after isolating it from a decaying underground bud of a failing crown 
of rhubarb, Bheum rkaponticum L. As similarly affected crowns have not 
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since been received for examination, opportunity for determining to what 
extent the fungus occurs on rhubarb buds has been lacking. It has not been 
recognized in some thousands of cultures derived from decaying portions of 
numerous other flowering plants, and would seem, therefore, to represent a 
comparatively rare species. On artificial inoculation into watermelon fruits 
it causes a fairly rapid decay that, like the blossom-end rots caused by the 3 
congeneric parasites already discussed, is manifested externally by dark- 
brown discoloration (Fig. 11, A), and internally by dilute sepia discoloration 
as well as by watery softening of the tissues (Fig. 11, B). 

In pure culture on maize-meal agar Pythium anandrum reveals a hand¬ 
some mycelial habit somewhat similar to that of P. deharyanum, P. irregulare, 
or P. mammillatum: the axial hyphae pursuing gracefully straightforward 
courses, and giving off at intervals perceptibly narrower, irregularly disposed 
branches that in turn bear stubby ramifications and diverticula (Fig. 12). 
After a few days oogonia begin to develop as globose bodies borne terminally 
on branches of variable lengths. At first smooth (Fig. 13, A) they soon 
become beautifully beset with numerous tapering spiny protuberances. 
Maturation brings about development of a thick-walled spherical spore 
showing the internal organization usual for oospores,—a single large central 
reserve globule being surrounded by a parietal granular layer, within which 
is imbedded a single subspherical refringent body (Fig. 13, B-F). Though 
the septum delimiting the oogonium is often convexly arched toward the spore, 
it is not evident that a stalk antheridium is present. Since branch antheridia 
are assuredly always absent, development here would seem consistently 
parthenogenetie. Just as in many other species of Pythium, occasional de¬ 
partures from the usual are to be seen, as, for example, production of 2 
parthenospores in a biloculate oogonium (Fig. 13, G), and failure of ab¬ 
normally small oogonia to put forth spiny protuberances (Fig. 13, H). 
Degeneration is usually not serious, even when maize-meal agar is employed 
that contains little maize-meal sediment in suspension; the healthy character 
of the development being reflected in moderate uniformity of dimensions. 
The measurements of 200 oogonia, selected at random, from which were derived 
the relevant metric data submitted in the original diagnosis, showed the fol¬ 
lowing distribution of values for diameter (exclusive of protuberances) 
expressed to the nearest micron: 23 |j, 1; 24 ^i, 5; 25 |j, 7; 26 |j, 23; 27 p, 26; 
28 n, 47; 29 p, 36; 30 p, 26; 31 p, 22; 32 p, 6; 33 p, 1. Measurements of the 200 
oospores contained within these oogonia showed a distribution of values for 
diameter, as follows: 19 p, 1; 20 p, 1; 21 p, 11; 22 p, 18; 23 p, 27; 24 p, 47; 25 p, 
31; 26 P,30;27 p, 27; 28 p, 7. 

Pythium anandrum appears rather reluctant to reproduce asexually. Yet, 
now and then, followmg transfer of young mycelium in pieces of Lima-bean 
agar to a shallow layer of water, it has been observed to put forth long delicate 
submerged hyphae bearing solitary, terminal, prolate ellipsoidal, or somewhat 
ovoid-sporangia, provided individually with an apical papilla of homogeneous 
consistency (Fig. 14, A-B, D-H). In shape, as well as in papillate condition, 
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the sporangia seem comparable to those of certain species of Phytophthora, 
more particularly, perhaps, o-f Phytophthora citrophthora (Sm. & Sm.) 
Leonian and P. colocasiae Bac. Certainly, in most instances, no recognizable 
evacuation tube is formed preliminary to dehiscence, the sporangial contents, 
apparently while in a wholly undifferentiated state, being discharged directly 
into a sessile vesicle resulting from inflation of the papilla. Within this 
vesicle the relatively large biciliate zoospores are fashioned wholly after 
the manner usual in the genus Pythium (Fig. 14,1). Following rupture of 
the gelatinous membrane these ordinarily swim about for some time (Fig. 14, 
W), eventually to encyst (Fig. 14, X, a-e) in scattered positions; though, 
occasionally, for lack of water in sufficient quantity, they may round up in a 
cluster at the mouth of the sporangium (Fig. 14, J). Sometimes no further 
development takes place (Fig. 14, K~0), but at other times the sporangio- 
phore resumes growth by extending itself through the empty sporangial 
chamber (Fig. 14, P; Q; E, a) and then bears a second sporangium farther 
on (Fig. 14, R, b). Often, too, a second sporangium (Fig. 14, S, b; T, b) is 
formed on a lateral prolongation of the sporangiophore arising from a position 
immediately below the basal septum delimiting the first (Fig. 14, S, a; T, a). 
A fertile hypha not infrequently gives rise at some little distance from the 
sporangium (Fig. 14, U, a; V, b) borne by it, to an oogonium (Fig. 14, U, b; 
V, a), which here, owing to the aquatic environment, is usually ornamented 
only with rather small protuberances. Because of unfavorable conditions a 
sporangium may suffer functional frustration, and thereupon put forth a 
stout process often somewhat resembling the evacuation tubes of other species 
(Fig. 14, C). 

A combination of proliferous sporangia with spiny oogonia in one and the 
same fungus is recorded in de Bary^s account (3, 4) of his Pythium megalor 
canthum. Since, in that account, branch antheridia from 1 to 4 in number 
are set forth as supplying the terminal or intercalary oogonia, sporangia are 
described as regularly producing evacuation tubes previous to dehiscence, 
and extraordinarily large zoospores are stated to round up into cysts aver¬ 
aging 18 to 20 n in diameter, the species discussed is manifestly not identical 
with P. anandrum. Yet, despite the very obvious specific differences, it can¬ 
not be considered impossible that de Bary's fungus may have been a form 
morphologically and taxonomically less alien to P. aucmdrum than is the 
impressive spiny parasite from flax, Linum usitatissimum L., roots dealt 
with by Buisman (6) and by Piddens (11) under the binomial P. megalor 
canthum, —^a parasite intimately i^lated to 2 somewhat smaller species, P. 
polymastum Drechsl. and P, masUKphorum Drechsl., neither of which has 
hitlprto revealed any proliferous tendency in its asexual reproduction (17). 

SUMMARY 

! Decay ol watermeloiiB caused by one or another of 9 known species of 
Pythium ha% been found widely distributed in the United States. In regions 
where the crc^ grows anld matures under moderately dry conditions, the 
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losses are usually insignificant. Bather substantial losses result, however, 
in some parts of the Middle Atlantic States, where during wet seasons a late 
crop is exposed to more abundant infection. Normally, the fungi gain 
entrance into uninjured fruit at the flower scar, their advance through the 
massive berry being manifested externally either in a watersoaked appear< 
ance or in dark brown discoloration, depending in large part on the identity 
of the parasite concerned. Descriptive accounts of 3 species producing dark 
brown blossom-end rot, P. acanthicum, P. periplocum and P. heUeoides are 
given herein to supplement the diagnoses previously puUished. Similar 
discussion is devoted also to P. anandrum, one of many species capable of 
causing decay when inoculated artificially into watermelons, but so far not 
known to occur spontaneously on fruits in the field. 

Division of Fruit and Vegetabie Crops and Diseases, 

Bureau op Plant Industry, 

U. S. Horticultural Station, 

Beltsville, Maryland. 
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THE NOMENCLrATURE OP PLANT VIRUSES^ 

C. W. Bennett 
(Accepted for publication January 23, 1939) 

At the last meeting of The American Phytopathological Society at In¬ 
dianapolis, a committee on vims nomenclature was appointed by the Coun¬ 
cil. One of the duties of this committee was to arrange a program for 
discussion of virus nomenclature at this session of the Society. It has fallen 
to my lot to prepare a general paper on vims nomenclature, as a part of this 
program. In the preparation of this paper it has not been feasible to consult 
with other members of the Committee to the extent desired. Therefore, the 
ideas expressed do not necessarily represent the opinions of the Committee 
or of any member of it other than myself. This paper is an attempt to pre¬ 
sent my own picture of the present status of virus nomenclature. If it stim¬ 
ulates discussion helpful, even in a small way, in the solution of some of the 
problems involved, its full purpose will have been realized. 

Characteristically, man throughout his conquest of miture has first desig¬ 
nated the new and the unfamiliar by descriptive phrases and later, after 
becoming better acquainted, hm attempted classification and application of 
spe«ltfte names. In relation to virases, plant pathologists have entered the 
second phase of thia conquest and are now beginning to apply specific names 
to the virus entities With which they have been dealing for a considerable 
period. 

iPubli8be4 AS an invitation j^aper, on request of The American Ph3rtopathologieal 
Society assemwd in annual inSM:ing at Richmond, Virginia, December 27-29, 1938. 
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When the number of virus diseases was relatively sn^, workers were 
able to make rather satisfactory progress using descriptive names for the 
diseases and ignoring for the most part the causal viruses so far as definite 
terms were concerned. 

During these earlier periods, numerous descriptive names designating 
recognizable diseases came into common usage. Many of these names are 
still serving a very useful purpose in virus literature. Such terms as ** mo¬ 
saic,’’ ‘‘streak,” “curl,” and “yellows” indicate very definite t 3 T)es of 
symptoms, but they no longer have any appreciable value in indicating 
specific diseases caused by distinct agents. 

As the number of recognized viruses grew, attempts were made to meet 
the ever-increasing complexity of virus nomenclature by introducing quali¬ 
fying adjectives and phrases. As a result there arose innumerable terms 
such as “mild mosaic,” “rugose mosaic,” “typical tobacco mosaic,” and 
“virus of apparently healthy potato mosaic.” 

It became evident with the increased number of names applied to virus 
diseases, and with the duplication and loose usage that is inevitable with the 
use of common descriptive names, that if the science of plant virology was 
to avoid chaos and advance in an orderly manner in the elucidation of the 
problems presented by this group of diseases, a systematic classification and 
naming of the causal viruses must of necessity be evolved and adopted to 
supplement the common names of the diseases already in use. 

James Johns*'u was the first to attempt a comprehensive solution of this 
problem and to ^ belongs the credit for much of the progress that has been 
made. Others, however, have contributed valuable suggestions. It is evi¬ 
dent that before specific names can be applied to viruses some system of 
classification into logical groups and subdivisions must be made available. 
This search for a logical basis tor classification has occupied the attention of 
a number of persons during the last decade, and numerous suggestions have 
been made regarding the feasibility of using certain characters for differ¬ 
ential purposes. From these suggested characters I have selected, for brief 
con«“^deration, the following as being of greatest value: 

1. Type of symptoms produced on different species and varieties of sus¬ 
ceptible plant. 

2. Morphological and cytological disturbances produced. 

3. Relation of insect vectors to virus transmission. 

4. Antigenic reactions in animals and plants. 

5. Chemical and physical properties of the viruses themselves. 

The first plant viruses described were identified on the basis of symptoms 
produced on the infected plants. Symptoms have continued to be the chief 
characteristic by which many of the plant viruses are recognized. It seems 
certain that symptoms will be important in any attempted classification of 
viruses and for some time at least symptoms are likely to be th^ sole char¬ 
acter for the identification of a considerable number of plant viruses. Also, 
reactions on differential hosts are of value in many instances in the separa* 
tion of closely related viruses or virus strains. 
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Symptoms have been used as a basis on which to divide virus diseases 
into the two great groups of yellows^' and ‘^mosaics/’ The yellows dis¬ 
eases are characterized by yellowing, leaf curling, leaf rolling, and sometimes 
by dwarfing and resetting. The mosaic diseases are characterized princi¬ 
pally by mottling but sometimes by local lesions. 

There are other characteristics of these two groups that have received 
little or no attention from systematists, but that give support to the idea that 
this division of the diseases into yellows and mosaics is a logical basis on 
which to divide viruses into two large groups. For example, the viruses 
causing the yellows diseases are not readily transmissible by mechanical 
inoculation, their insect vectors show a high degree of specificity, and often 
the carbohydrate/nitrogen ratio of leaves of affected plants is relatively 
high. Whereas, the viruses causing mosaics are often readily transmissible 
by mechanical means, in many instances the insect vectors are numerous or 
lack specificity, and often the carbohydrate/nitrogen ratio of leaves of 
affected plants is relatively low. 

There is some evidence that these characteristics result from tissue rela¬ 
tionships in which the viruses of the yellows group of diseases are more or 
less restricted to the phloem and those of the mosaic group occur abundantly 
in both phloem and parenchyma. The differences enumerated are those that 
would be expected from such tissue relationships. It is possible that these 
relationships with the resultant characteristics constitute a basis for a divi¬ 
sion of viruses into two, more or less, clearly definable groups. 

Morphological and cytologieal disturbances have received a certain 
amount of attention as characters valuable in virus classification. Quanjer 
(6) suggested that the viruses of potato should be identified, named, and 
classified on the basis of morbid effects they produce on a variety of potato 
that shows clearly dependable internal symptoms. He originated and pre¬ 
sented a system of suggested international nomenclature wfiich, however, is 
essentially a nomenclature of the virus diseases of potato rather than of the 
causal viruses. As yet, this classification has not extended beyond the virus 
diseases of potato and it seems doubtful whether the conditions imposed by 
the system can be met readily in any of the other groups of virus diseases. 
Morphological and cytologieal disturbances may, however, be useful in the 
differentiation of certain viruses that are otherwise difficult to distinguish. 

Insect vectors have been very useful in differentiation in certain groups 
of viruses and Storey (5) has urged a more extensive use of the vector in 
virus classification. Utilization of the vector in this connection, however, is 
naturally limited to those groups where the vectorl are known to be more or 
less selective and specific. 

The antigenic properties ^ plant viruses, when introduced into animals, 
have provided some intereit^g and valuable information in the identifica¬ 
tion and seperatioh of certain vinises and virus strains of tobacco. The limits 
of this method of virus differentiation are not yet known but the method 
may prove too cumbersome, to be utilized extensively in virus classification 
at least until more easily available methods are developed. 
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The so-called antigenic reactions of plants in the differentiation of viruses 
and the indication of relationships between virus strainfe was stressed by 
Kunkel (4). This method involves the principle in which, when a plant is 
infected by one strain of a particular virus, it becomes immune from subse¬ 
quent infection by other strains of the same virus but retains any suscepti¬ 
bility it previously may have had to infection by unrelated viruses. Evi¬ 
dence supporting this concept has been obtained with certain tobacco, potato, 
peach, and sugar-cane viruses. There is, however, some question as to 
whether this phenomenon represents a true antigenic response, and the extent 
to which it indicates virus relationships remains to be determined. The prin¬ 
ciple apparently has no value in indicating relationships between strains of 
the virus of red raspberry mosaic or between strains of the virus of curly top 
of sugar beet. 

Certain physical and chemical properties of viruses such as thermal inac¬ 
tivation point, tolerance to dilution, longevity in vitro, and resistance to the 
lethal action of certain chemicals, are sufficiently constant and independent 
of the medium in which they occur to permit their use in virus identification. 
Since physical and chemical properties constitute some of the most distinc¬ 
tive characteristics of viruses, they have been used extensively by Johnson 
in classification and identification. Unfortunately, properties can be deter¬ 
mined only for those viruses that are readily transmissible by mechanical 
means, or in tlie rare cases where the viruses, after being subjected to a 
desired treatment, can subsequently be introduced into the plant through 
the agency of an iisect vector. 

From the t^vailable differential characters, Johnson and Hoggan (3) 
selected 5 for use in separating viruses into groups. The characters 
selected are the following; (1) mode of transmission, including any known 
insect vectors; (2) natural and differential hosts; (3) longevity of the 
virus ^n vitro; (4) thermal inactivation point; and (5) certain distinc¬ 
tive and specific symptoms. It is worthy of note, however, that the grouping 
possible from the use of these characters did not lead to the separation of 
groups of viruses that could be considered to have natural or artificial affini¬ 
ties or relationships that would justify the designation of any of the sub¬ 
groups as having the equivalent of generic rank. The excellent key to 
viruses, developed on the basis of this grouping is essentially, therefore, a 
key to the individual viruses or to what may be considered the equivalent of 
species. 

This contribution by Johnson and Hoggan emphasized, perhaps better 
than any other work, the fact that there is yet no satisfactory basis for the 
grouping of viruses along the lines of their possible natural relationships. 
It illustrates strikingly the reason why all attempts to designate viruses by a 
binomial or a trinomial nomenclature have depended on the host plant of the 
viruses as a basis for generic designation. For this reason, the classifica¬ 
tions that have been proposed are essentially types of host indexes to the 
viruses concerned. 
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At the present time, it seems probable that the host plant is the most 
logical basis for generic designation of viruses. It is within the realm of 
possibility, however, that purification and crystallization of virus proteins 
may eventually oifer a more logical basis for grouping viruses into more 
natural groups based on characteristics peculiar to the viruses themselves. 

With these considerations of the possibilities available in the classifica-* 
tion of viruses, we may pass to the specific question of virus nomenclature. 

The binomial system is so firmly established in the minds of biologists 
that it is doubtful whether a system of virus nomenclature that does not 
include the essentials of the generic and specific concept has a reasonable 
chance of succeeding. In the present state of knowledge of viruses it is prob¬ 
able, therefore, that the name applied to a virus must consist of at least two 
terms, one designating a group and corresponding to the genus, and one 
designating an entity equivalent to a species. 

Probably the majority of scientists at the present time are of the opinion 
that viruses are high molecular weight proteins capable of reproduction in a 
specialized medium, that medium perhaps being restricted to living proto¬ 
plasm. Whether viruses are of molecular order in size or larger, or whether 
they are living or non-living, probably is of no great importance in the pres¬ 
ent discussion. Perhaps it is suflBcient that it can be stated with considerable 
confidence that in complexity they occupy a position in the realm of organ¬ 
ized matter somewhere above the chemical compounds whose structural con¬ 
figurations are known and somewhere below the smallest recognized 
organism. 

In providing names for such entities, therefore, it would seem that rea¬ 
sonable arguments favoring any one of three courses could be advanced. 
(1) Viruses might be considered organisms and given binomial designations 
following the practices already in use with recognized organisms. (2) They 
might be considered chemical compounds and given chemical designations. 
(3) An arbitrary system having no reference to the nature of the entities 
might be adopted. Such a system might be designed either as a permanent 
nomenclature or as a temporary expedient to depend on subsequent discov¬ 
eries as to the nature of viruses. 

Considerable progress already has been made toward the adoption of a 
i^stem of nomenclature that may be considered as of the third type mentioned 
above. Johnson (1, 2) presented a system of classification and nomenclature 
in which viruses are grouped according to their type hosts and numbered 
chronologically more or less iii the order of their di/jfcovery. 

Thus the first virus described in tobacco becomes ^^Tohacco virus the 
second Tobacco vtiyis etc. The strains are designated by capital letters 
as for example Tobacco lA,'' which would be the type strain of this 
virus. Other strains are, lettered alphabetically, conforming in a descending 
order as nearly as possible to their degree of virulence. Substrains are desig¬ 
nated by small letters, as, for example, Tobacco virus iBc^* would indicate 
a substrain ef *^Thbacco virus This system was favorably considered 
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by the Committee on Description and Nomenclature of Plant Viruses ap¬ 
pointed by the Fifth International Botanical Congressun 1930 and was 
adopted “in principle” by this Committee at the Sixth International Botan¬ 
ical Congress held in Amsterdam in 1935. 

Since 1927, when Johnson (1) introduced the basic principles of this sys¬ 
tem of nomenclature, numbering of viruses has been extensively practiced. 
Each investigator, however, with one or two exceptions, has had a new and 
different concept of the terms that should precede the numbers and letters 
used to designate the equivalent of species and strains. Thus we have such 
designations as “Curl virus 1” of raspberry, “Bean mosaic virus 2,” “Cu¬ 
cumber mosaic virus strains 1, 2, 3, 4,” and “Bean mosaic 3.” These types 
of numbering have contributed to the differentiation and recognitions of the 
components of certain limited groups of viruses but it is doubtful whether 
they have been correspondingly important in the development of a uniform 
virus nomenclature. 

With certain modifications, the system of nomenclature introduced by 
Johnson was adopted by Kenneth Smith (7) in a recent extensive classifi¬ 
cation of viruses in which some 144 viruses, exclusive of strains, were named. 

In this classification, the Latin generic name of the host plant is substi¬ 
tuted for the common name used by Johnson.^ Thus Tobacco virus 1” 
becomes **Nicotiana virus with similar changes with viruses of other plants. 
Strains are indicated by capital letters, as in Johnson’s system, except that 
lettering begins with the strains derived from the type and the type strain 
has no letter The order of lettering has no relation to virulence of the 
strains or to other indicated character so far as I can detect. 

Furthermore, the order in which the viruses of some of the groups are 
numbered departs widely from that suggested by Johnson, but the basis for 
this departure is not clearly indicated in all instances. Part of the differ¬ 
ence is due to a difference in concept as to what constitutes valid entities. 
For example, the virus of yellow mosaic of tobacco is Tobacco virus in 
Johnson’s (1; classification; but Smith considers that this virus is a strain 
of ordinary tobacco mosaic virus and designates it ^^Nicotiana virus lA,^^ 

It is obvious, of course, that when a numbered virus of a series is reduced 
to the rank of a strain, further shifting of other viruses is necessitated if all 
of them are to be numbered serially. This may partially account for the ex¬ 
tensive renumbering that occurred in some of the groups, particularly in the 
tobacco group, where ** Tobacco viruses 8, 11, 12, 13, and as proposed 
by Johnson^ become Nicotiana viruses 4,5, 6, 7, and 8, respectively, of Smith. 

In a consideration of the establishment or the stabilization of any system 
of virus nomenclature it must be recognized that virus numbering is rather 
firmly established in the literature dealing with plant virus diseases. In fact, 

2 Johnson (1, p. 5) also suggested the possibility of using the generic name •of the 
host plant and stated, ^^In naming the virus, it may be preferable in some or all cases to 
use the Latin generic name or binomial in place of the common name C(f the host plant. ’ ’ 

8 Tohaooo viruses 11, 12, IS, and 18 appear in a mimeographed prepared by 
Johnson, Illustration of proposed system of nomenclature for plant viruses. The 
names presented in this list are given as synonyms by Smith (7). 
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nearly all of the viruses have been numbered at least once, and several have 
acquired a respectable synonomy under this S3n3tem. For example, the virus 
of common pea mosaic, according to Smith, may now be called *^Pi8um virus 
2/* *^Pea virus 1/^ or **Pea virus 3.^^ 

It would seem that two courses are open to further action in the develop¬ 
ment and perfection of virus nomenclature. Either the essentials of the 
practices now in limited use, but already extensively applied may be unified 
and clarified to permit their general acceptance, or a new and different 
system of virus nomenclature must be considered. 

If the former course is decided upon, it is important that an early agree¬ 
ment be reached as to the basis for a uniform usage if further confusion of 
names is to be reduced to a minimum. 

At present, there seems to be general acceptance of the host plant as a 
basis for generic designation. It would seem that agreement as to the details 
of the generic equivalent to be selected could be reached without any great 
amount of difficulty. 

Also, up to the present time, there has been more or less general agree¬ 
ment that a number should be used to represent the equivalent of a species. 
In practice, however, the lack of uniformity of usage and lack of adherence 
to the principle of priority have given ground for serious concern regarding 
the practicability of the use of numbers to designate species. 

In this capacity numbers have some decided disadvantage, which should 
be considered in any attempt to establish a system of nomenclature. 

First, the simplicity of the numbering system may prove to be one of its 
sources of greatest confusion. Numbering viruses is so easily accomplished 
that it may be that it lends too much encouragement to frequent changes in 
numbers and to the numbering of viruses that are inadequately characterized 
to permit accurate identification. 

Second, a number means nothing in respect to any characteristic of a 
virus, or of the disease it causes. For this reason, numbers are somewhat 
difl8cult to remember in association with specific viruses. 

Third, numbers do not permit the desired degree of mobility in the or¬ 
ganization of viruses according to different concepts of relationships. For 
example, the virus of curly top in North America is designated by Smith as 
^^Beta virus The virus of curly top in South America, which produces 
identical symptoms on beets, but is transmitted by a different insect vector, 
is also designated *^Beta virus It is by no means certain that the second 
virus is identical with the first. If the two viruses prove to be distinct, the 
South American virus must b<^me ^^Beia virus 6,** since the intervening 
number have already been aSl^gned to other i^iruses, some of them of the 
mosaic type. If this occurs^ it Js obvious that in $txy general treatise on virus 
diseases of beet they must^beaarrA&ged out of order as to number of causal 
virus or out of order as to similarity of symptoms produced. 

As a somewhat different example, we may cite the case of Tobacco 
virus 5/^ one ef the first viruses numbered. Later, it was found that this 
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virus is Potato virus 17 In this instance, what is to become of the number 
*‘6’’ in relation to subsequent numbering of the viruses ef tobaccot Cur¬ 
rent practice in biological nomenclature would demand that this number be 
discarded for all future use as a specific designation of any virus of tobacco. 
This, in some ways, is undesirable since the viruses of tobacco can no longer 
be numbered serially. This may lend encouragement to the practice of 
shifting numbers in order to satisfy concepts as to logical orders of arrange¬ 
ment of viruses. 

It is quite obvious, of course, that some of these difiSculties, and perhaps 
the most important ones, are possible of solution by agreement. 

However, if before agreement is reached the numbering system becomes 
hopelessly confused through lack of coordination, it would seem that before 
any new system is introduced for serious debate it would at least be worth 
while to consider the advisability of substituting names for the numbers in 
the systems already in limited use. It seems to me that names might effec¬ 
tually splve some of the difficulties and they might even have certain advan¬ 
tages not possessed by numbers. Names, especially if well chosen, would be 
easier to remember in association with viruses; they might be less subject to 
frequent change, and perhaps there would be less incentive to apply names 
to viruses that are imperfectly characterized. 

Under such a modification the basic structure of the general system now 
in use would be preserved. Names would simply replace numbers. For 
cjxample, **Tobacco virus of Johnson might become Tobacco virus 
altathermus^^ or ^^Nicotiana virus altathermus/^ If subsequent investi¬ 
gation disclost^ tout viruses are living organisms and it becomes advisable 
to use the Latinized binomial system of nomenclature, this virus with its 
specific name would be assigned to its proper genus, in which case it might 
become ^^Paracrystalls altathcrmusJ^ If, on the other hand, it is found 
that viruses are true chemical compounds and if, therefore, a chemical 
designation is deemed desirable, the specific name would become the chemical 
name probably modified by an appropriate suffix. 

The designation of certain classes of chemical compounds by a common 
suffix is an established practice in chemistry, as, for example, the suffix 
*‘ase” to designate enzymes. In a similar manner, it might be found de¬ 
sirable to adopt a suffix, perhaps ‘‘vir,” to designate a virus. In this case 
Tobacco virus 1^^ would become automatically “altathermovir.’’ 

Perhaps it is needless to state that none of these terms are proposed for 
adoption, but are used solely for the purpose of illustration. 

It is my conviction, however, that the future of virus nomenclature is 
dependent to a much greater extent on international agreement as to com¬ 
mon practices and common usages than it is on the perfecting of a particu¬ 
lar system. It is evident that up to the present time no system of virus 
nomenclature has been accepted by a sufficient number of virus workers to 
ensure its permanent adoption and use. No system seems likel> 1o receive 
such acceptance until more definite action is taken to establish unifonu 
rules, or a code—governing its operation. 
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Further research will undoubtedly add enormously to our knowledge of 
viruses and may be expected to provide information that, if available at 
this time, would furnish a more satisfactory basis for classification than 
any we now have. However, it is doubtful whether it would be wise to 
consider delay in classification in anticipation of this result; in fact, ev^n 
were such delay desirable, we probably no longer have that choice. The 
fact must be accepted that viruses are going to continue to be classified and 
named. We have only the choice of whether classification and nomencla¬ 
ture shall proceed along an individualistic path in which each investigator 
classifies and names the viruses with which he is working, according to a 
system that appeals to him at the moment, or whether virus nomenclature 
shall proceed in accordance with a generally accepted system operating 
under uniform rules of usage. 

It would seem, therefore, that we have reached the stage in the study of 
plant viruses where it is important to encourage free discussion of the 
problems of virus nomenclature not only from the viewpoint of the merits 
of the various systems that have been proposed or that may be formulated, 
but also from the viewpoint of the problems to be solved in obtaining gen¬ 
eral acceptance of some one system, and the problems involved in formu¬ 
lating a code under which the accepted system shall operate. 

When the possibilities of the various proposals are thoroughly explored 
there is hope that a common ground may be found on which some represen¬ 
tative group of virus workers may be able to crystallize a system of nomen¬ 
clature that will be generally acceptable and will place virus nomenclature 
on a basis of uniformity and stability comparable to that attained in the 
nomenclature in other branches of biology. 

Division of Sugar Plant Investigations, 

Bureau of Plant Industry, 

RiVERsroE, Calif. 
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PROPOSAL FOB EXTENSION OF THE BINOMIAL SYSTEM OP 
NOMENCLATURE TO INCLUDE VIRUSES 

Feancis 0. Holmes 
(Accepted for publication January 18, 1939) 

It may seem unnecessary to propose at this time a plan for naming 
viruses, in view of the contemporary use of several systems of nomenclature. 
There are, however, certain features of the present system's that may prove 
incapable of meeting the demands of future developments. Progress in 
understanding viruses and their relationships demands a persistent attempt 
to classify in a logical manner, as well as to name. Early attempts at virus 
nomenclature did not meet this need, which, indeed, hardly existed until 
recently. Today, there is a growing recognition among virologists of the 
value of logical classification as an adjunct of nomenclature. 

For some years ^e problem of how to designate phytopathogenic viruses 
and their strains has been actively discussed. Johnson, a pioneer in this 
field, early developed a method of nomenclature (3, 4, 5, 6) that made use 
of the common names of principal host species followed by serial numbers. 
Johnson’s method has been widely followed. Quanjer (10) subsequently pro¬ 
posed a method of naming viruses and viroses of the potato. This method was 
based on symptom expression only, and has not been used extensively. Smith 
uJ), in a recent textbook on virus diseases of plants, introduced a modifi¬ 
cation of Johnson s numerical system, in which the scientific name of the 
genus replaced ilie common name of the host species. The two numerical 
systems of nomenclature have in common the disadvantage of grouping 
together unlike viruses that are found in the same host. There is little 
reason for grouping viruses with reference to any particular one of their 
usually numerous hosts. The two systems are essentially linear accession 
lists, arbitrarily subdivided for convenience. The groups that have been 
named from common host plants unfortunately conceal rather than display 
the fundamental virus relationships that gradually are becoming known. 
Moreover, they now bring confusion because designating numbers have be¬ 
come large in some groups. The numbers no longer readily call to mind 
even the better known of the individual viruses. In addition to these prin¬ 
cipal objections to the numerical systems of nomenclature, there are two 
minor objections: first, elimination of any number that has been assigned to 
a supposedly new virus that subsequently is found to be a strain of a pre¬ 
viously known virus causes discontinuity in the list, which becomes con¬ 
fusing in later summaries or monographs; and second,- the use of serial 
numbers tends to suggest closeness of relationship between viruses assigned 
successive numbers, although such an implication is unintentional. 

The success of the more or less descriptive Latinized binomials now uni¬ 
versally used in the nomenclature of plants and animals suggests an exten¬ 
sion of this system to include viruses. There have been some earlier 
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attempts at binomial nomenclature of viruses. In several of these cases, 
however, the binomials were applied originally to entities not now recog- 
heed as being the causative viruses of the diseases in question. Thus, Palm 
(9) used the name 8trongyloplasma iwanowsJcii for granules not now be¬ 
lieved to represent tobacco-mosaic virus; McWhorter gave the name Phy- 
tamoeha sacchari to an amoeba no longer believed to represent the etiological 
agent of Fiji disease of sugar cane (8); and d’Herelle (1) used the names 
Bacteriophagum intestinale and Proidbios iacteriophagum to represent 
visible particles from lysed bacteria. Other binomials are perhaps appli¬ 
cable to the causative viruses of specific diseases; examples are StrongyUh 
plasma avium, 8, ovinae, 8, vaccinae, 8. hominis, 8, variolae, 8. paravaccinae 
applied by Lipschiitz (7) to the elementary bodies of fowl pox, sheep pox, 
vaccinia, moUuscum contagiosum, variola, and paravaccinia, respectively, 
and 8anarellia cunicuU applied by Lipschiitz (7) to ‘‘sanareUien’^ in myxo¬ 
matosis of rabbits. The Borreliota species named by Goodpasture (2) 
appear to be synonymous with the 8trongyloplasma species of Lipschiitz. 

Recent studies have shown that, in regard to particle size, viruses form a 
graded series between recognized microorganisms and macromolecules of 
plant and animal origin. There is little, if any, evidence of discontinuity 
in the series from simplest virus to obviously living microbe. The mem¬ 
bers of this series share with higher biologic forms ability to-multiply and 
to produce variants, and appear unable to arise save by a prolonged process 
of evolution. It is not essential to classification that the exact relationships 
of viruses to the plant, animal, and mineral kingdoms be understood at 
present. For taxonomic purposes, the viruses may be considered as a dis¬ 
tinct group. Their own interrelationships, as shown by studies of deriva¬ 
tion of strains and by serological and immunological comparisons, are 
suggestive of divisions into groups that can be portrayed readily by a 
system of nomenclature similar to that used by Linnaeus in naming and 
classifying the higher biologic forms. 

The following system of classification by binomials is suggested for the 
consideration of all those who are interested in the organization of knowl¬ 
edge about filterable viruses. If it should prove acceptable, its use may 
well be delayed, to avoid eonfusion in the literature, until there has been 
time for thorough criticism by all concerned. It is hoped that the suggested 
system may be an improvement over currently used numerical schemes, 
despite its biological connotation and the bizarre impression that may be 
conveyed at first by new names. Several advantages may be claimed for it. 
Grouping is based on fion^lapental similarities ^between viruses, so far as 
these have been disclosed.by the results of serological and immunological 
tests, similarity of induced diseases, and data accumulated from other 
studies of virus propi^ttie6* Names su^stive of what is known of the 
viruses have been chosen where possible. New virus groups, new viruses, 
and new strains may be introduced into this system at any point, in the way 
well understood in conniction with the nomenclature of plants and animals. 
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Names no longer found applicable may be dropped without affecting the 
continuity of the system. No attempt has been made to iwlude all known 
viruses in the present list, but representative ones have been chosen. 

Some virologists may hesitate to use a scientific name for a virus not 
yet isolated from host tissues and observed in a state of purity. Yet they 
are willing to adopt a common name for such a virus. The common name 
implies distinctiveness of the virus entity as much as does a Latinized bi¬ 
nomial, which has the added advantage of international acceptability. 
Quanjer (10, p. 608) has wisely pointed out that form, the usual basis of 
nomenclature in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, is but a function of 
chemical processes. Typical injuries caused by the presence of specific 
viruses in their hosts are diagnostic in the same sense and are also ex¬ 
pressions of chemical processes. It would appear to be sound practice to 
base nomenclature on characteristic function whether that function is per- 
ceived through its determination of individual form or through its influence 
on the life processes of host organisms. 

The desirability of the binomial form of nomenclature for viruses should 
be considered independently of the appropriateness or lack of appropriate¬ 
ness of the actual virus groupings here suggested. Plants and animals 
have been studied much longer than viruses, yet revisions of genera and 
larger groups .are still occasionally necessary, even with them. Rearrange¬ 
ments of the present tentative groupings, formation of new groups, and 
perhaps partition or elimination of old groups may be needed from time to 
time and can bo vui into effect whenever justified by the results of appropri¬ 
ate investigalK Binomial nomenclature, though recognized to have many 
faults, has proved its flexibility and value for representing changing views 
of natural relationships in the past. Its extension to viruses should prove 
a considerable convenience for portraying current classifications. 

PROPOSED CLASSIFICATION OF VIRUSES 

Kingdom VIBA^ Viruses 

Division I. PHYTOPHAGI Viruses parasitic in plants; phyto¬ 

phages 

Class I. SCHIZOPHYTOPHAOI Viruses;, parasitic in schizophytes; 

schizophytophages 

Family 1 Phagaceae Viruses parasitic in bacteria; bac¬ 

teriophages 

denuH Phagus (from Gr. <^yo5, from to eat) 

P. minimus, type sp. Bacteriophage S13 

P. parvus ^ Bacteriophage C13 

P. dysenteriae Bacteriophage D13 

1 The Latin virus, a second declension neuter noun meaning poison, slime, or stench, 
was not used in the plural in the Classical Latin texts. I am hidebted to H. H. B^der 
of Princeton University for the opinion that the choice of t;tra as a New Latin nwter 
plural is more easily defensible than that of viri, which is masculine la form and would 
be confused with Latin viri, men, or that of vire, which might be forme after 
pelage and ceie, both of which are Greek plurals for loan words in Latin; cy. also 
venena (second declension neuter plural), which was substituted as plurid of otras. 
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P. astrictus 
P. coli 
P. maximus 


Bacteriophage D3 
Bacteriophage C21 
Bacteriophage D4 


Class II. SPEBMATOPHYTO- Viruses parasitic in flowering plants; 

PHAOI spermatophytophages 

Family 1. Chlorogenaceae. Yellows group; viruses causing dis¬ 
eases mostly characterized by stimulation of normally 
dormant buds to form witches’-brooms, by chlorosis 
without spotting, or by both brooming and chlorosis. 
Invaded parts usually abnormally erect. Vectors typi¬ 
cally leaf hoppers (Jassidae). 

Genus Chlorogenus (from Gr.x^<*>pos, light green or yellow + gen, suflBx 
signifying producing, from Gr. ycVo?, descent) 


C. callistephi, type sp. 
var. vulgaris, type 
var. 

var. attenuatus 

var. californieus 

C. persicae 

var. vulgaris, type 
var. 

var. micropersica 
C, rosettae 
C. solani 
C, santali 
C. vaccinii 
C. rdbiniae 
C. fragariae 


Aster-yellows virus 

Typical strain of aster-yellows 
virus 

Heat-attenuated strain of aster- 
yellows virus 

Celery-yellows strain of aster-yel¬ 
lows virus 
Peach-yellows virus 

Typical peach-yellows virus 

Little-peach virus 
Peach-rosette virus 
Potato witches’-broom virus 
Sandal-spike virus 
Cranberry false-blossom virus 
Locust witches’-broom virus 
Strawberry witches’-broom virus 


Family 2. Marmoraceae. Mosaic group; viruses causing diseases 
usually characterized by persistent chlorotic or necrotic 
spotting, and often by mottling; no stimulation of nor¬ 
mally dormant buds; usually no recovery; if recovery 
occurs, no immunity from reinfection. Vectors, typi¬ 
cally aphids (Aphididae), sometimes thrips (Thysan- 
optera), or leaf hoppers (Jassidae). 


Genus Marmor (from L. marmor n., a mottled substance, marble) 


M, tdbaci, type sp. 
var. vulgare 
var. aucuia 
var. oi$i^rum 
var. deformans 
M, cucum^is 

var. mlgare, type 


Tobacco-mosaic virus 

Green-mottling, distorting strain 
Tomato aucuba-mosaic strain 
Masked-symptom strain 
Tomato enation-mosaic strain 
Cucumber-mosaic virus 
Common cucumber-mosaic virus 


van 

var. upsilon 
var. eommelinae 
var. Ulii 
U. dubi^m 


Potato vein-banding strain 
Southern celery-mosaic strain 
Lily-mosaic strain 
Potato-mottle, or X virus 
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var. vulgare, type 
var. 

var. annulus 
var. oiscurum 
M. erodens 

var. vulgare, type 
var. 

var. severum 
M, solani 
M. dbutilon 
M. aucuba 
M. maidis 
M, persicae 
M. sacchari 
M, pisi 
M. phaseoU 
M, tritici 


Mottle vims proper 

Potato-ringspot strain 
Masked-mottle strain 
Tobacco-etch virus 
Etch virus proper 

Severe-etch strain 
Potato mild-mosaic virus 
Abutilon-mosaic virui 
Potato aucuba-mosaic virus 
Maize-streak virus 
Peach-mosaic virus 
Sugar-cane mosaic virus 
Enation mosaic of pea 
Bean-mosaic virus 
*Wheat-rosette virus 


Family 3. Annulaceae. Ringspot group; viruses causing disea^s 
characterized by necrotic or chlorotic spotting with 
concentric-ring lesions; eventual recovery with non- 
sterile immunity. No insect vectors known. 


Genus Annulus (from L. annulus m., a ring) 


A. tabaci, t^e sp. 
var. virginiensis, 
type var. 

/ar. kentucMensis 
an. auratus 
A. zonaius 


Tobacco-ringspot virus 
Typical strain 

Green-ringspot strain 
Yellow-ringspot strain 
Tobacco-ringspot 2 virus 


Family 4. Gallaceae. Fiji-disease group; viruses causing diseases 
characterized by proliferation of normally inactive tis¬ 
sues; chloro.ic and necrotic mottling absent; witches’ 
brooms, if formed, not of spindly shoots. 

Genus Oalla (from L. galla f., a gall nut) 

(?. jijiensis, type sp. Fiji-disease virus 

Family 5. Acrogenaceae. Spindle-tuber group; represented by a 
virus causing disease characterized by abnormal growth 
habit, without chlorotic or necrotic mottling, systemic 
chlorosis, or witches’-broom formation. 

Genus Acrogenus (from Gr. ^Kpov, point or peak gen, sufHx signify¬ 
ing producing, from Gr. ywos, descent) 

A. solani, type sp. Potato spindle-tuber virus 

Family 6. Rugaceae. Leaf-curl group; viruses causing diseases char¬ 
acterized by arrested development of. invaded leaf tis¬ 
sues, resulting in leaf curl, enations, and other deformi¬ 
ties. Vectors, typically whiteflies (Aleyrodidae). 

Genus (from L. ruga f., a wrinkle) 

B, tabaci Tobacco leaf-curl virus 

xB, gossypii Cotton leaf-curl virus 

B. bemisiae Cassava-mosaic virus 
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Division II. ZOOPHAGI* Viruses parasitic in animals 

Class I. ABTHBOPODOPHAOI Viruses parasitic in arthropods 
Class II. CHOBDATOPHAOI Viruses parasitic in chordates 

From the Department of Animal and Plant Pathology of 
The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 

Princeton, New Jersey. 
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THE USE OF CALCIUM CYANAMID FOR THE DESTRUCTION 
OF APOTHECIA OF SCLEROTINIA FRUCTICOLA 

Glenn A. Huber and Karl Baur 
(Accepted for publication January 16, 1939) 

introduction 

The destruction of fruit mummies by several different methods has been 
recommended as part of the program for the control of brown rot on stone 
fruits caused by Sclerotinia fructicola (Wint.) Rehm. However, few or- 
chardists in the prune are^ of southwestern Washington follow any of these 
methods. Most growers, especially those handling large acreages, are ad¬ 
verse to the collection and destruction of affected fruit during and immedi¬ 
ately following harvest because of the amonut of labor and expense involved. 
Because of the 14gh soil-moisture content usually prevalent during winter 
and spring, the pwictice of plowing mummies under and destroying apothe- 

2 Names for viruses having animal hosts may best be recommended by animal pathol¬ 
ogic but, for the sake of uiowing relationships between them and viruses affecting 
ei^iogaifts and phanerogams, classes are indicated here. This, incidentally, serves to 
emphaidze^ the fact that the viruses affecting unicellular plants (bacteria) have as yet no 
r known counterpart capable of affecting unicellular animals (protozoa). 
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cia by harrowing is often difl^sult, as many orchards are located on soils 
not readily worked until the peri(^ of apothecial production is over. It is 
generally believed that prune mummies may survive turning under and 
produce apothecia when placed on or near the soil surface by subsequent 
plowing. 

Isolations made just prior to blossoming in 1937 and 1938 revealed that 
less than 2 per cent of over-wintering mummified fruits hanging on the 
trees and showing fungous sporulations, and none overwintering on the 
ground, produced cultures of Sclerotinia fructicola. The present program 
includes a preblossom spray of lime-sulphur, which should destroy the few 
viable conidia of the organism present in the orchard. The destruction of 
the ascigerous stage should, therefore, play an important part in the control 
of the disease. 

Although a number of soil treatments have been used in combating seed 
and soil-borne organisms, only a few have been used to prevent the develop¬ 
ment of the overwintering or ascigerous stages of parasites of aerial organs 
developing on or near the soil surface. Keitt and Palmiter (5) found that 
spraying apple leaves on the ground beneath trees with a solution of am¬ 
monium sulphate killed the mature ascospores of Venturia inaequalis and 
prevented the maturation of others. Holz (4) found that the development of 
perithecia of F. inaequalis was entirely checked in pot experiments when 
apple leaves were treated with calcium cyanamid. It occurred to the 
writers that calcium cyanamid (3, 6) might inhibit the development of 
apothecia on pni'.e mummies; consequently, an experiment was conducted 
to determine ii this could be accomplished. 

experimental methods and results 

Commercial pulverized ana oiled calcium cyanamid was applied on April 
5, 1938, to the soil already showing some apothecia and to the light vegeta¬ 
tive cover of Austrian field peas and chickweed, Stellaria media (L) CyrilL, 
at the rate of 220 pounds per acre; (a) broadcast by hand under 3 trees; 
(b) applied with a knapsack duster under 3 other trees. Twenty-four 
hours later the exposed apothecia had become discolored and somewhat 
shriveled and the vegetative cover showed evidence of burning. Within a 
few days the apothecia had dried (Fig. 1) and the vegetative cover had 
turned dark and decomposition had set in. 

Measured areas of treated and nontreated soil under the trees were 
carefully examined for apothecia several times during the period of apothe- 
eial development.^ The results are presented in table 1. 

Only one viable apothecium was found on the treated area during this 
period (Table 1). It was located in an area a few inches in diameter where 
the vegetative cover had not been injured, indicating that the calcmm 
cyanamid had not been distributed evenly by hand broadcasting. Obser¬ 
vations made throughout the summer and fall showed no injurious effects 
to the trees under which the calcium cyanamid had been applied. 

1 Apothecial activity was observed from April 4 until April 27. 
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Fig. 1. Apothecia of Solerottnta fruoticola. A and C. Normal apothecia. B and 
D. Apothecia burned by calcium cyanamid. Natural size. 

An additional study of the action of calcium cyanamid on development 
of apothecia was made in which wooden boxes 12x12x8 in., previously 
filled with orchard surface soil (Pelida silt loam), were used. They were 
sunk into the soil under trees so that the top of the soil in the boxes approxi¬ 
mated that of the soil in the orchard. Fifty brown-rot prune mummies, col¬ 
lected on May 17,1937, from the 1936 crop, were worked into the soil in each 
box. On April 7, 1938, calcium cyanamid was applied at the rate of 324 

TABLE 1 .—The result of soil treatment with calcium cyanamid on production of 
apothecia 


Treatment 

Date 

applied 

Method of 
apphcation j 

Ardh 
examined 
(sq. ft.) 

Date 

examined 

No. viable 
apothecia 

' ■' —-- 

Calcium cyanamid (220 




11 


Ib. per acre) 

April 5 

Duster 

1 

0 

None 

Calcium cyanamid (220 


1 64 

t 

April 11 

68 


lb. per acre) 

April 6 

Broadcast 

1 86 

April 15 

1 

None 

Calcium cyanamid (220 


) 36 

April 15 

35 


lb. per acre) 

April 5 

Duster 

36 

April 18 

0 

None 


36 

AprU 18 

38 
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pounds per acre to the surface of the soU in each of 2 boxes. Two other non- 
treated boxes served as checks. Several apdHiecia and a vegetative cover of 
chickweed were present in each box at the time of treatment. Ten days later 
an average of 27 viable apothecia were found in each of the nontreated boxes, 
while none were found in the treated boxes. The vegetative cover in the 
treated boxes was completely destroyed. 

discussion 

In this experiment calcium cyanamid was found to be effective in the 
destruction of maturing apothecia of Sclerotinia fructicola and in preventing 
the formation of others. Several investigators (1, 2, 3, 4) have discussed 
the toxicity of calcium cyanamid, or its decomposition products, to seeds and 
certain fungi. Crowther and Richardson (2) are of the opinion that either 
the cyanamid itself or its acid salt is ijesponsible for the toxic action. They 
showed that high temperature, low soil moisture, and thorough incorpora¬ 
tion of the material with the soil shortened the period of toxicity and that 
lower temperatures, higher soil moisture and surface concentration of the 
cyanamid slowed the process of decomposition and increased the period of 
toxicity. 



Fio. 2. Maximum and minimum air temperatures and rainfall at Yaneouver Wa^ 
ington, 1938. ' 
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Since apothecial development continues over a period of several weeks 
it is desirable that the period of toxicity be extended over as much of this 
period as possible. The temperature and soil moisture encountered and the 
method of application of the material in this study tended to produce an ex¬ 
tended period of toxicity. Maximum and minimum air temperatures are 
given for the period of this study, since soil-temperature data were not ob¬ 
tained (Fig. 2). Smith (7) has discussed the lag of soil temperatures behind 
those of the air. The average temperature of the area during the period 
of this investigation was below the lowest used by Crowther and Richard¬ 
son (56® F.) and the normal field moisture capacity of the soil was con¬ 
siderably greater than any used in their studies. Rainfall data (Fig. 2) 
indicate that the soil moisture under the trees was close to or at normal 
capacity. Incorporation of the material with the soil was avoided by 
applying the material as a dust to the surface of the soil. 

Commercial pulverized cyanamid can be applied to the soil either by 
hand or with a power duster; the latter with either a single or with 
multiple outlets will give excellent distribution. A small five-row machine 
delivers 100 pounds of dust every 22 minutes. This means that the quantity 
of material used per acre in this study can be applied in about 50 minutes. 

In addition to the use of calcium cyanamid for the destruction of the 
apothecial stage of Sclerotinia fmcticola, the utilization of the nitrogen in 
the material must be considered in an orchard-management program. 
Crowther and Richardson (2) have shown that nearly all soils contain the 
catalysts necessary for the conversion of the nitrogen of calcium cyanamid 
to urea. 

The Felida silt loam used in this study consists of 42.5 per cent silt, 24.5 
per cent clay and 33 per cent sand, has a pH of 5.9, and contains a moder¬ 
ately high reserve of more or less readily soluble iron. Crowther and 
Richardson (2) state that in slightly acid solutions calcium cyanamid is 
hydrolyzed to urea and the reaction is catalyzed by many inorganic com¬ 
pounds, including certain zeolites and especially the salts or oxides of iron 
and manganese, which are found for the most part in the finer soil separates. 
Therefore, it appears that the soil conditions were favorable for the 
utilization of the nitrogen in the calcium cyanamid. 

SUMMARY 

Commercial pulverized and oiled calcium cyanamid, applied with a knap¬ 
sack duster to the surface of the soil and vegetative cover under prune trees at 
the rate of 220 pounds per acre at the bejginning of apothecial production, de¬ 
stroyed apothecia of Sclerotinia frucUcola mid prevented the development of 
others. Similar results were obtained^ when soil in wooden boxes, in whieh 
apothecia were developing, was treated with a surface application of calcium 
cyanamid at the rate of 324 pounds per acre, 

Dbwartments of Plant Pathology and Soils, 

Western Washington Experiment Station, 

Puyallup, Washington. 
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TEMPERATUEE RELATIONS OP TOBACCO-MOSAIC VIRUS 

AND ITS HOST 

John Grainger 
(Accepted for publication Dec, 1, 1938) 

The masking of symptoms when a virus-infected plant is grown at rela¬ 
tively high temperature is a common characteristic of several mosaic dis¬ 
eases. It was first reported by Johnson^, who also demonstrated that virus 
is present in s^ich symptomless leaves. The writer has shown* that a similar 
masking /lyce when the host plant is grown at a relatively low tem¬ 
perature. Symptoms of tobacco mosaic, for example, appear between the 
limits 50 and 98° F., but the temperature range of growth of the host 
plant is wider. The investigation here reported was planned to discover 
whether the virus has the same temperature of optimum activity as its host, 
or whether it has a different relation. The general plan was to measure the 
rate of movement of the virus, and compare it with the relative rate of 
growth of the host plant. Such comparisons were made at different tem- 
l)eratures, at first in the approximate temperatures provided by greenhouses 
variously heated, and later by the more exact conditions of constant tem¬ 
perature chambers. Controlled artificial illumination, and the maintenance 
of complete humidity, rendered temperature the only variable factor. 

EXPERIMENTS AND RESULTS 
Low-temperature Masking of Symptoms 

The confirmation of two further seasonal observatious can now be added 
to the original account.* A cool greenhouse at the Tolson Memorial Mu¬ 
seum, Ravensknowle, Huddersfield, normally maintains a temperaturfe of 
approximately 48° F. during the winter. Ten tobacco plants showing symp- 

Johmon, J. The relation of air temperature to certain plant diseaees. Phrtopntlu 
11; 440-468. 1021. 

2 Grainger, J. Low temperature masking of tobacco mosaic aymptoms. Nature iM: 
31-32. 1936. 
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toms were transferred to this house in October, 1936, and the experiment 
was repeated in October, 1937. New growth appeared slowly, but was 
invariably free from symptoms in both seasons (Pig. 1, A). 



Fig. 1. A. Leaf from tobacco plant grown at 48° F Symptoms are completely 
masked. B. Leaf from tobacco plant grown at 55° F., with slight symptoms. 

A warmer house, maintained at approximately 65® F. adjoins the cool 
house mentioned above Symptoms there appeared upon all the leaves of 
diseased plants throughout the winter season. The natural illumination of 
both greenhouses is the same, so that the masking of symptoms cannot be 
an effect of light duration or intensity. Plants ^destined for these experi¬ 
ments were transferred to 6-in. pots, so that root action was not restricted. 

Bate of Spread of the Virus at Different Temperatures 

Inoculations were made at the tips of three leaves upon each plant. A 
transverse scratch with the virus-bearing needle limited the inoculated area. 
Many plants were so treated, and after a certain prearranged time the in¬ 
oculated leaves were severed with sterile scissors at varying distances from 
the limit of infection. Batches of three or four plants received identical 
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treatment. Their subsequent state of health indicated ^heiher the virus 
had traversed the distance from inoculation to cut in the stated time. Plants 
were always placed under the required conditions at least three days before 
any treatment was given. 

A preliminary test, where experiments on the rate of spread of the virus 
were performed at varying temperatures with natural illumination, yielded 
the results set forth in tables 1 and 2. 

TABLE 1.— Distance travelled within host plant hy the tohao'*' mosaic virus in three 

days 


^ Average temperature in degrees F. 

Distance from- 

inoculation to 108 | 95 | 85 | 76 | 70 | 65 


No. of plants diseased, out of 3 inoculated 


1 

0 

1 

3 

3 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

4 



0 

0 

0 

... 


TABLE 2.— Distance travelled within host plant hy the tohaoco-mosaio virus in two days 


Average temperature in degrees F. 


Distance in cm. from 
inoculation to cut 

95 1 

1 86 1 

1 65 

No. of plants diseased, out of 3 inoculated 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


A similar experiment indicated that the virus had not spread so far as 
1 cm. from the inoculation, a1 80, 70, and 62 degrees P., when the cuts were 
made 24 hours after infection. 

Two constant-temperature chambers were arranged to run at 85° F. and 
at 75 or 70° F, since these values seemed to provide an optimum for virus 
activity, under Huddersfield conditions. The maximum deviation from the 
desired temperature was ±: 2° F. Evaporation of water from earthenware 
saucers, and from the plant pots always maintained a completely moist 
atmosphere, and water of condensation invariably appeared upon the glass 
parts of the (*hambers. A 100-watt lamp with suitable reflector was sus¬ 
pended above the glazed roof of each chamber, so that the bulb was 2 in. 
above the glass, and about 8 in. from the plants. Both lights were switched 
on automatically from 6 a.m. until 10 p.m., and thereafter were extinguished 
until 6 a.m. the next morning. The chambers were housed in a darkened 
hut. With light and humidity standardized, leaving temperature the only 
variable, the results in table 3 were obtained. 

No significant difference in the rate of spread of the virus can be ob¬ 
served for the temperatures mentioned, and observations upon +he lengtti 
of time between inoculation and the first appearance of symptoms (Tab]^e 
4) give a general confirmation to this view. 
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TABLE 3.— Distance travelled by the tobacco-mosaic virus within its host in different 
periods of time 


Period and dist. 
(in cm.) from in¬ 
oculation to cut 

Results at indicated temperature in degrees F. 

70 

7 

5 

Plants 

diseased 

85 

Plants 

inoculated 

Plants 

diseased 

Plants 
inoculated | 

Plants 

inoculated 

Plants 

diseased 

30 hours 







3 



4 

2 

4 

2 

4 



4 

0 

4 

0 

5 



1 4 

0 

4 

0 

31 hours 







2 

4 

4 



4 

4 

4 

4 

1 



4 

2 

5 

4 

0 



4 

0 

6 

4 

0 



4 

0 

41 hours 







2 1 

3 

3 



3 1 

1 3 

4 

3 

3 



3 

3 

6 

3 

0 

1 


3 

0 


TABLE 4.— Length of time between inoculation of host and first appearance of 
symptoms of tobacco mosaic (incubation period) 


Date of experiment 

Temperature in degrees F. 

85 

70 


Dec. 1935 


7 days 

7 days 

Sept. 1936 


9 days 

31 days 

Sept. 1936 


8 days 

9 days 


There is, if anything, a slightly shorter incubation period of the virus at 
85° than at 70° F. 


Rate of Growth of the Host Plant at Different Temperatures 

A preliminary estimation of the rate of growth of healthy tobacco plants 
growing at various temperatures in greenhouses with natural illumination 
was made. Daily measurements of increase in length of the leaves yielded 
the results shown in table 5, and comparable figures also were obtained for 
breadth of the same leaves. 

TABLE 5.— Ltate of growth of healthy tobacco plants 


Average temperature in degrees F. 



108 

95 

85 

70 

60 

50 

Average increase in length of 
leaves per day, in mm. 

Trace 

2.0* 

4.2» 

■1 

iimiii 

0.5« 


• Each figure is an average of 150 measurements spread over 20 days. 


A definite optimupi is revealed at 70° F., with substantially less growth 
at 86° F. This is different from virus activity, which was the same at both 
temj^ratures (T^les 1 to 3), It therefore became necessary to study the 
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relative gro\rtli at these temperatures, under the more ez^ct conditions pro¬ 
vided by the constant temperature chambers. Results of such experiments 
are portrayed by table 6. 


TABLE 6 .—Sates of growth of healthy and mosaic-diseased tobacco plants 



Healthy 
(20 days) 

Diseased 
' (24 days) 


1 85° P. 

70“ F. 

1 9*>o P. 

o 

o 

Average daily increase in 
length of leaf, in mm. 

1 ! 

1 4.9 6.6 

1 

4.4 

6.6 

Average daily increase in 
breadth of leaf, in mm. 

2.5 

3.0 j 

2.0 

2.4 

No. of loaves produced by 5 
plants after inoculation 

36 

1 

•■55 1 

1 26 

34 

Total area of the leaves, in sq. 
cm. 

394 

1 

822 1 

423 

839 

Total increase in dry weight of 
the shoot, in g. 

1.17* 

1.93» 

0.64a 

1.38« 


» These figuics were obtained after the deduction of 0.17 g., representing the average 
d) y weight of the shoot at the beginning of the experiment. 


Tlie results of table 6 show a definite increase in growth, by whatever cri¬ 
terion it is judged, at 70° P., as compared with 85° P. It is in marked con¬ 
trast to the virus activity, which was apparently equal at both temperatures 
Table 3). 

Determinatic!i«! of total nitrogen and carbohydrate fractions of diseased 
material grov ’ r ^he two temperatures (Table 7) suggest that the relatively 
small increase in dry weight at 85° P. (Table 6) does not seem to fall sub¬ 
stantially upon any fraction at the expense of another. The differences, in 
the order of 3 per cent, between the contents of insoluble and total carbo¬ 
hydrate fractions (Table 7) are barely significant, 

TABLE 7 .—Analyses of diseased material 


All figures as percentage of the dry weight 

85° P. 

70“ F. 

Total nitrogen 1 

4.84 

4.88 

2 

4.51 

4.30 

Total soluble sugars 

6.02 

6.56 

Beduciag sugars 

1.42 

1.96 

Insoluble carbohydrates 

6.75 

9.88 

Total carbohydrates 

12.77 

15.44 


Material was prepared for analysis by drying at 100° C. for half an hour, 
and then to constant weight at 65° C. Soluble constituents were extracted 
by 95 per cent alcohol, acting for at least 24 hours. The total nitrogen was 
estimated by a modified micro-Kjeldahl method of PregP, and the carbohy¬ 
drates were measured by the picrate method of Willaman and Davidson/ 

8 Pregl, P. Quantitative organic microanalysis. Ed. 2 English, transU d from the 
3rd rev. and enl. Oerman Ed. by E. Eyleman. 237 pp. J. and A, Ohurchill, (Londem) 
1930. 

^ Willaman, J. J., and P. E. Davidson. Some modification of the picric acid method 
for sugars. Jour. Agr. l^s. [XT. S.] 28: 479-488. 1924. 
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The Daily Rate of Growth at 85® F. and 70® F. 

A significant difference has appeared, in all the experiments, between 
growth made at 70® F. and that made at 85® F., when measurements have 
been made over a period of 20 to 24 days. There can be no doubt about the 
net result over such periods, but if the average increase in length* is plotted 
day by day (Fig. 2), a short initial period may appear when growth takes 



Fig. 2. Daily rates of growth for diseased tobacco plants: at 85° F., solid line, and 
at 70° F., dotted line. 

place faster at 85® F. than at 70® F. This fact confirms earlier observations 
that for a few days after inoculation, plants growing at 85® F. often appeared 
slightly more vigorous than those at the cooler temperature. The superiority 
of the growth rate at 70° F. was not apparent until about 10 days after in¬ 
oculation, but was thereafter persistent. Healthy plants showed a higher 
growth rate at 70® F. from the start. 

DISCUSSION AND SUllMABY 

Additional evidause of the low-temperature masking of symptoms of 
tobacco mosaic is presented. Symptom-free leaves appear when the host 
plant is grown at temperatures below 50® F. Johnson* established the> fact 
of masking when the host is grown at temperatures over 98° F. The virus 
is thus capable of g^ptom-produeing activity between these two tempera¬ 
tures, whilst tobMco plants of the variety Connecticut Havana are capable 
* See footnote 1. 
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of growth, under Huddersfield conditions, between 32^ F. flund 108® F. The 
virus is present in masked symptomless leaves, but can apparently not induce 
mosaic mottling at masking temperatures. 

Temperature relations of the virus in relation to its host can be seen very 
readily if the results of tables 1 and 5 are combined in the form of a graph 
(Fig. 3). The more exact data provided by tables 3 and 6 confirm the 



^ ic 45* 70 so ss fo fr ^ V 


Tc/imsruicc C*F) 

Fio. 8. Oomparison of growth-rate of host (broken line) with activity of the virus 
(»olid line) at different temperatures. 

significant plx^', ^pon the curves, namely, between 70® F. and 85® F. No 
difference in ^irus activity can be shown between these two temperatures, 
whilst a notable optimum of host activity appears at 70® F. The virus must 
therefore have a degree of independence, in that its temperature of optimal 
activity is not wholly coincident with that of its host. 

It is most probable that other values for the optimum of host or virus 
activity might be found under different environments. The significant fact 
is that with the somewhat artificial but controlled environment used in the 
present experiments, the virus and its host exhibited different responses to 
temperature. 

Daily plottings of growth rates of diseased tobacco plants at 85® and 70® 
F. show that for a few days after inoculation, growth at 70® may be slower 
than under the warmer conditions, though after 10 days the reverse is per¬ 
sistently true. Inversion of the curves in figure 2 between 2 days and 10 
days after inoculation, coincides approximately with the spread of the virus 
into the young leaves round the growing point that were being measured. 
Virus moves at about the same rate at both temperatures; it first markedly 
depresses the relatively quick growth rate at 70® F., but exerts little effect 
upon that at 85® F. The innately higher growth rate of the host at the cooler 
temperature, however, is quickly reestablished. Superiority of jrowfli of 
healthy plants at 70® F. is evident from the commencement of the expcii* 
ment. 
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MILD-MOSAIC VIRUS OP BROAD BEAN" 

T . F . T u 

(Accepted for publication December 1, 1938) 

INTRODUCTION 

In April, 1934, plants of broad bean {Vida faha L.) attacked by what 
appeared to be l^n undescribed virosis, were observed at Chang Hsing, 
Chekiang. Later in the same month and during May and June, further bean 
plants showing like symptoms were seen in many other bean-growing dis¬ 
tricts of Kiangsu Province, Studies on the properties, method of trans¬ 
mission, and host range of the causal virus were, therefore, undertaken. 
Results of the investigation are presented in this paper. 

SYMPTOMS 

The first symptoms appeared on the young leaves 12 to 25 days after 
inoculation as a fine mottle of light areas in the normal green tissue and as 
an indistinctly visible clearing of the veins with only slight or no tendency 
to rugosity. These small light-green areas gradually characterize the entire 
leaf surface. As the disease progresses the typical symptoms develop, i. e., 
a diffused t3rpe of mild leaf mottling, with little or no distortion; and the 
slight elongation of the infected leaves (Pig. 1). The mild mottling is 
formed by the production of light-green areas with their margins indis¬ 
tinctly diffused in the green host tissues. There are neither patterns nor 
necrosis produced. Unlike the cmnmon mosaic of broad bean (1), the pres¬ 
ent virus proauces no puckering and rugosity of affected leaves. The pods 
are small and weak but show no characteristic mottling. In certain cases, 
affected plants are atuuted so slightly that* it usually is not noticeable. 
These symptoms were constant through several successive transfers in broad- 
bean plants. 

Under field eaniiit^eM, affected plants are light yellowish ^en with the 
typical diffused iype of leaf mottling. Blight of stem tips, as often seen in 
plants infe($^ with cwnnon broad-bean-mosaic virus, never occurs. Plants 
are neither stunted no? distorted. 

Paper No. 49 iromjkhe Plant Pathology Laboratory, The University of Nanking, 
Oheng-tu, Ohina. The investigations upon wMch this paper is based were supported by 
a grant from the China Poun&tion for the Promotion of Education and Culture. 
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Pro. 1. Symptoms of mild mosaic. A. On spring vetch shewing nwttling and cnil- 
ing of leaves. B. On broad bean. C. On white sweet clover. 
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MATEBULS AND METHODS 

Mild-mosaic vims of broad bean was obtained originally from naturally 
infected broad-bean plants growing in a field near Nanking, Kiangsu Prov¬ 
ince. The plants were transplanted from the field to a greenhouse. Several 
passages to seedling broad bean, spring vetch (Vicia sativa L.), and wjiite 
sweet clover {Melilotus alba Ders.) by means of bean aphids (Aphis rumi- 
ds h,) revealed the fact that the virus was not mixed with the viruses of 
common broad-bean mosaic (1) and the sweet-pea mosaic, which are not 
infrequently found in broad bean under field conditions. The sources of 
inoculum were made available at all times by successive transfers from dis¬ 
eased broad-bean plants to vetches and red clover by Aphis rumicis and 
from broad bean to broad bean, both by aphid and by infective juice with 
carborundum as an abrasive. 

Virus-free colonies of the bean aphid, consisting of winged and wingless 
viviparous females were maintained on healthy, young broad beans and 
hyacinth beans (Dolichus lablab L.) in large wire-screen insect cages. The 
aphids were allowed to feed on either broad-bean or red-clover plants in¬ 
fected with mild-mosaic virus. Later, they were transferred to healthy 
plants under cages. One to as many as 50 aphids were placed on each 
plant and allowed to remain for 2 days. Then the cages were removed and 
the aphids killed. The inoculum for artificial juice inoculation was pre¬ 
pared by grinding up mosaic-infected plants in a mortar. The expressed 
juice was then strained through a piece of cheesecloth and to this filtrate 
was added a small amount of carborundum powder (15). The small pad 
saturated in the inoculum was applied to the upper surface of young leaves 
with brisk rubbing. Inoculations were made immediately after the juice 
was prepared, as it was found that the virus lost its virulence rapidly out¬ 
side of the host plants. Experiments were carried on in the greenhouse 
with an average air temperature oi 20° to 24° C. 

TRANSMISSION 

Aphid Transmission, Mild-mosaic virus of broad bean is transmissible 
from diseased to healthy plants by the bean aphid. With this insect as 
vector, inoculations of 976 seedling broad beans, throughout 3 years 30 to 
as high as 60 per cent of infection was obtained. The incubation period 
varied from 12 to 26 days. An air temperature above 25° C. seemed un¬ 
favorable for the development of the symptoms. 

The time required for the aphids to acquire tlie infective capacity was 
determined. Adult aphids, fed on health 3 " broad-bean plants as stock colo¬ 
nies, were transferred to eoosaie plants xinAtr screen cages. They were al¬ 
lowed to remain for a desired length of time on the diseased plants and were 
then transferred by means of a brush to healthy seedling broad beans, where 
they remained for 2 days* Only the adult aphids, 25 in number, were 
transferred to each plant. As shown in table 1, the shortest time for them 
to acquire infective capacity was 10 minutes. In order to bring about a 
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high percentage of infected plants, it was found necessary to let them feed 
on the mosaic plants for at least 1 hour or mme. 


TABLE 1.—Time required for Aphis rumids to acquire infeotivity foUowittg train* 
fer to mosaic broad-bean plants 



a Total of 50 plants inoculated. 


In determining the infectivity of aphids in relation to their stages of 
development, adult and nymph aphids that had been on the mosaic broad- 
bean plants were transferred separately to healthy plants by means of 
brush. Two days later the aphids were killed and cages removed. It is 
evident (Table 2) that both the adult and nymph aphids are of equal 
infective capacity. 

Attempts have been made to transmit the mild mosaic virus of broad 
bean by other species of aphid than Aphis rumicis. The vectors tested were 
pea aphid {Macrosiphum pisi Kalt.), potato aphid {M. gei Kock.) and peach 
aphid (Myzus vf'. ica Sulz.). 


TABLE 2 .—Infectivity of aphids in various stages of development 


1 

Development stages of aphid | 

Percentage infected plants in experiment Ko* 

and number employed j 

1 

2 

3 

26 wingless adult. 

44 a 

36 

20 

25 old nymph (body 




bright) . 

38 

IB 

26 

25 young nymph (body 




not bright) . 

36 

24 

32 


A Total of 50 plants inoculated. 


Negative results were obtained with peach and potato aphids, although 
Macrosiphum pisi transmitted the mild mosaic virus from broad bean to 
broad bean, vetch, white sweet clover, red clover, sweet pea, and garden 
pea. Their capacity for infection is, however, much inferior to that of 
bean aphid. Studies on aphid transmission of the virus are still in progress. 

Juice Transmission. Juice transmission of mild-mosaic virujK^'from 
mosaic to healthy broad-bean plants was carried on in a greenhouse* by the 
carborundum-rubbing method. The virus was thus transmitted from broad 
bean to broad bean, spring vetch, winter vetch, red clover, whivC sweet 
clover, sweet pea, and Vicia tetrasperma Moench. ^ 
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In juice-inoculated broad-bean plants, the incubation period of the virus 
varied from 10 to 24 days. The resulting symptoms were similar to those 
induced by insect vectors. Juice transmission is, however, much less 
successful than aphid transmission. 

HOST RANGES 

Studies have demonstrated that many legume viruses may infect a 
large number of plants besides their natural hosts. Boning (1) showed that 
the virus of broad-bean mosaic was infectious to pea, crimson clover and red 
clover, Merkel (8) succeeded in cross-inoculating many legumes with 
legume-mosaic viruses and came to the conclusion that the same virus is 
responsible for the mosaic symptoms of Phaseolus vulgaris, Pisum sativum, 
Lathyrus odoratus, Melilotus altissima. Trifolium pratense, T. hyhridum, T. 
repens, Anthyllis vulneranie and Vida fahae. Recently, Pierce (13, 14), 
Fajardo (3), Osborn (10, 11, 12), Zaumeyer (20, 21), Zaumeyer and Wade 
(22, 23, 24, 25) and Stubbs (16), all found that the legume viruses are 
infectious to many leguminous plants other than their natural hosts. 

The following host plants were infected with mild-mosaic virus of broad 
bean by using the bean aphis as vector: Alfalfa (Medicago sativa L.), red 
clover {Trifolium pratense L.), white clover {Trifolium repens L.), white 
sweet clover {Mehlotus alia Desr.), spring vetch {Vida sativa L.), winter 
vetch {Vida villosa Roth.), Vida tetrasperma Moench, sweet pea {Lathy¬ 
rus odoratus L.), and field pea {Pisum sativum L. var. arvense Poir.). The 
virus was transmitted mechanically from broad bean to red clover, white 
sweet clover, spring vetch, winter vetch, Vida tetrasperma, and sweet pea. 

By either insect or juice transmission, the nrus is not transmissible from 
broad bean to tobacco {Nicotiana tabacum L.), tomato {Lycospersicum es- 
culentum Mill.), cumumber {Cucumis sativus L.), mung bean {Phaseolus 
aureus Roxb.), hyacinth bean [Dolichos lablah L.), soybean {Sojo max 
(Piper) Merr.), cowpea {Vigna sinensis Bndl.) and kidney bean {Phaseolus 
vulgaris L.). 

Symptoms in alfalfa, clovers, and peas have been observed from 14 to 27 
days after inoculation by colonies of bean aphids. There were mild- and 
diflfused-type moltlings on the leaves (Pig. 2). Affected leaves showed no 
rugosity, crinkling, or rolling, nor did they as in case of broad bean, show 
any tendency to elongate. In vetches {Vida sativum, F. villosa and V. 
tetrasperma), the first symptoms of the disease usually appear in from 8 to 
18 days, though a longer period sometimes is required. Symptoms in these 
plants are similar to those on the broad bean excepting rolling and rugosity 
of the lower leaflets (Fig. 3). Stunting and distortion of the plants occurred 
in but few instancefs. ^ 


CHARACTERS OP THE VIRUS 

Ina^ivation by DMhtion, Exjft^ssed juice from diseased broad-bean 
plants INmi diluted to Wious concentrations and inoculated immediately to 
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seedling broad beans by the carborundum-rubbing method. The results as 
presented in table 3 indicates that the virus is inactivated at 1 to 2,000 
dilution. 

TABLE 3.— The effect of dilution upon infeotivity of broad-hean mild-mosaio virue 


Dilutions 


Percentage infected plants on experiment No. 


Check . 

1 : 10 . 

1 : 100 ... 
1 ; 1,000 
1: 1,500 
1 : 2,000 
1: 5,000 
1 : 10,000 


Resistance to Aging in Vitro, Five cc. of expressed juice from mosaic 
broad-bean plants were held for a required period in a laboratory at tem¬ 
perature of 20^ to 22° C. The juice was then tested for infectivity by 
mechanical inoculation to broad-bean plants. The results (Table 4) show 
that the virus is rather short-lived outside of the host plants and was 
inactivated in less than 3 hours in vitro, 

TABLE 4.— Longevity of broad-hean mild-mosaic virus in vitro 



Ex¬ 

peri¬ 

Time aged 

ment 

No. 

Fresh 

5 min. 10 min. 15 min. 

30 min. 

Ihr. 

2 hr. 

1 

3 hr. 

j 12 hr. 

1 day 

1 

1 

18« 

12 0 ' 10 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

o 

12 

1 

6 8 j 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


a Per cent of infected plants. 

Thermal Inactivation, The thermal inactivation of the virus was tested 
by immersing tubes containing 2 cc. of freshly expressed leaf juice from 
mosaic broad* bean in a water bath at the desired temperature for 10 min¬ 
utes. Infectiveness of the juice was then tested by inoculating broad-bean 
seedlings. It is shown (Table 5) that the mild-mosaic virus was inactivated 
at temperatures 55° to 60° C. 

TABLE 6 . — Thermal inactivation of mild-mosaic virus of broad bean 


Experiment 

No. 


Temperatures C. 

Control j 50° 52° j 65° 

Percentage of plants infect^ 


1 . 

28 

8 

2 

2 . 

16 

4 

“ i 
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SEED TRANSMISSION 

Whether the virus of broad bean is transmitted through seed is still a 
moot question. Out of 9180 broad-bean plants grown from seed of mosaic- 
infected plants, Boning (1) obtained only 0.2 per cent of infection. 
Pukushi (4), working with the same virus, reported no seed transmissiqp. 
Experiments conducted by the writer in the winters of 1935 and 1936, re¬ 
spectively, led to the same conclusion. As far as the writer is aware there 
is no authentic report of considerable seed transmission of viruses in broad 
bean. 

In 1935 and 1936, seed from mild-mosaic-infected broad-bean plants, ob¬ 
tained from a field, was planted in a greenhouse that was fumigated at 
regular intervals to prevent any secondary spread by aphids. Out of a 
total of 2464 plants none showed mild-mosaic symptoms. It appears that 
the virus under investigation is not transmissible by seeds. 

IDENTITY OP THE VIRUS 

Mild-mosaic virus is different from the common broad-bean mosaic (1, 
8) in that the latter causes, in addition to mottling, rugosity and rolling of 
the leaves, as well as stunting of the plants. The broad-bean local-lesion 
virus reported by Pierce (14) is entirely different from the viruses here con¬ 
sidered, both as to symptomatology and host range. Broad bean, artificially 
inoculated, is, however, susceptible to the following additional viruses: 
Spotted-wilt of tomato and lettuce (5, 6,17); common-mosaic of garden pea 
(7, 9); severe-mosaic of garden pea (7); red-clover mosaic (2); pea-mosaic 
(9,10, 23, 24); red-clover vein-mosaic (12); lucerne virus 2 (13); ring-spot 
(13); speckle-pea-mosaic; marble-pea-mosaic; mild-pea-mosaic (16); celery 
virus 1 (18, 19); pea-streak (20); white-sweet-clover-mosaic (23, 25); 
alfalfa-mosaic (23, 25); and clover-mosaic (23, 25). 

In comparing the symptoms and host ranges of the above-mentioned 
viruses, it is evident that none of them seemed to be identical with the mild- 
mosaic virus herein described. For the sake of clarity the present virus is 
designated as the mild-mosaic virus of broad bean. 

SUMMARY 

A mosaic disease of broad bean, caused by a hitherto undescribed virus, 
is here reported. 

The disease here describeij and designated as the^ mild-mosaic virus of 
broad bean, occurs in the bean-growing regions of Kiangsu and Chekiang 
Province, and is not so prevalent as the common mosaic. 

Broad-bWn jnild-mosaio is characterized by mild, diffuse type of mottling 
and slight of affected leaves. There are no vein-banding, necrotic 

spotting, midrib, crinkling or rolling of leaves. Plants are 

neitJier stunted nor distorted. 

Only leguminous hosts are known. The virus is infectious to broad bean 
(Vicia faba, natural host), alfalfa, red clover, white clover, white sweet 
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clover, spring vetch, winter vetch, V. tetrasperma, sweet pea, field pea, but 
not infectious to tobacco, tomato, cucumber, mung bean, hyacinth bean, soy¬ 
bean, cowpea, and kidney bean. 

The insect vectors are the bean aphid (Aphis rumicis) and pea aphid 
(Macrosiphum pm). Peach aphid (Myzus persica) and potato aphid 
(Macrosiphum gei) do not transmit the virus. It also is transmissible by 
artificial juice inoculations when carborundum is used as an abrasive. 

The virus withstands aging in vitro for 3 hours at 22®~24® C. Its in¬ 
activation temperature is approximately 55°~60® 0., while toleranoe for 
dilution is about 1:1,500. 

University of Nanking, Chenq-tu, 

Szechwan, China. 
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A CHLOROTIC MOTTLING OP WHEAT LEAVES CAUSED BY 
INFECTIONS OP BUNT TILLETIA LAEVIS' 


C, 0. Johnston and C. L.Lefebvrez 

(Accepted for publication January 18, 1939) • 

During the course of greenhouse experiments on the effect of bunt infec¬ 
tion on the reaction of wheat plants to leaf rust, it was observed that bunted 
plants almost invariably exhibited a yellowish mottling of the leaves. The 
discoloration consisted of the development of light green to yellow streaks 
and blotches with indistinct outlines and different intensities giving the 
leaves a mottled rather than a distinctly spotted appearance. Typical 
mottled leaves are shown in figure 1. 

The mottling usually appeared in the seedling stage of plant growth and 
persisted until maturity, often increasing in intensity as the age of the plant 
increased. The basal leaves usually were more severely mottled than the 
upper ones, especially on plants nearing maturity. Flag leaves often were 
only indistinctly mottled, while lower leaves of the same plant were severely 
discolored. In some instances the mottling did not appear on the earliest 
leaves but only on later ones, before the heads emerged from the boot. 

In greenhouse experiments conducted in 1935 and 1936, mottling of bunt- 
infected plants was observed in the spring-wheat varieties, Prelude, Webster, 
Warden, Pusa No. 4, and a selection from the cross Pusa No. 52 x Federation. 
It has been seen also in bunt-infected plants of the winter wheat varieties, 
Turkey, Tenmarq, and Blackhull, growing in the greenhouse and in various 
winter varieties in the field bunt nursery. 

During the greenhouse season of 1936, plants of the spring-wheat varie¬ 
ties, Pusa No. 4, Prelude, and Pusa 52 x Federation selection, were grown to 


TABLE 3.— The occurrence of leaf mottling in hunt-infected plants of 3 spring u heat 
varieties grown in the greenhouse at Manhaitany Kans,, in 1936 




Seed 

Number of plants 

Variety 

C.I.No. 

inoculated 




Observed 

Bunted 

With mottled 
leaves 


or not 

1 inoculated 

Pusa No. 4 

8099 

Not inoculated 

60 

0 

0 



Inoculated 

48 

7 

7 

Prelude 

4823 

Not inoculated 

53 . 


4a 



Inoculated 

50 

25 

24 

Pusa 52 x Federation 

H76| 

Not inoculate^ 
Inoculated 

I 

50 

60 

0 

5 

0 

5 


> 3 plants had loose mMf 2 of these had leaves. 

1 Cooperative inveatifatious* of the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases and the 
Kansas Agricultural Esq^eriment Station. Contribution No. 384, Department of Botany 
and Plant Pathology, Kan8al^ State Coll^. 

s Aaaciciate Pathologist, Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, and Associate Pathol¬ 
ogist, formerly of the Agricultural Experiment Station and now with the Division 

^iForage Crops and l^seases. Bureau of Plant Industry, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
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Fiq. 1. Chlorotic mottling of leaves of an adult bunt-infected plant of Prelude 
spring wheat (a, h, and c) and a normal green leaf from a noninfected plant (d). 
a. Second leaf below the flag leaf, h, Fir^ leaf below the flag leaf. o. ag leaf* 
d. Normal flag leaf from a noninfected plant. 
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maturity in 5-inch pots. The seed for approximately half of the plants was 
heavily inoculated with spores of TiUetia laevis Kiihn before planting. The 
remaining plants came from noninoculated seed. Owing to unfavorable 
environmental conditions in the greenhouse, bunt infection in the inoculated 
series was low (Table 1). No mottling of the leaves was observed in any of 
the plants of the noninoculated Pusa No. 4 and Pusa 52 x Federation'selec¬ 
tion. Among the Prelude plants 4 in the noninoculated series had mottled 
leaves. Two of these were infected with loose smut, arising from natural 
inoculation. The 2 remaining plants of Prelude that exhibited chlorotic 
mottling of the leaves were the only mottled, non-bunt-infected plants ob¬ 
served during the 2 greenhouse seasons. All noninf ected plants in the inocu¬ 
lated series were free from leaf mottling. On the other hand, table 1 shows 
that all of the bunted plants of the 3 varieties, except one plant of Prelude, 
had mottled leaves. Sterilized soil was used in all the greenhouse experi¬ 
ments. 

Under jfiield conditions the leaf mottling caused by bunt infection is not so 
easily identified as it is in the greenhouse. Competition and lack of spacing in 
drilled rows tend to obscure mottled plants. Certain other chlorotic disturb¬ 
ances, attributable to malnutrition, other diseases, and insect attacks, also 
make it difficult to identify mottling caused by bunt infection. In spaced sow¬ 
ings, however, infected plants can be identified with considerable accuracy by 
the presence of mottled leaves. The susceptibility of many hybrid lines of 
winter wheat growing in the bunt nursery in 1936 was predicted on the basis 
of amount of leaf mottling while the plants were in the rosette stage of 
growth. At heading time the earlier classifications proved to be fairly accu¬ 
rate. The classifications were particularly accurate for the highly bunt- 
susceptible and the highly bunt-resistant hybrid families, while the families 
of intermediate reaction were found to be most difiScult to classify correctly. 
Many mottled plants that were tagged in the early stages of growth proved 
to be infected at heading time. Owing to the complicating factors men¬ 
tioned, however, some plants with mottled leaves proved not to be bunted. 
It seems, therefore, that the presence of many plants with mottled leaves in 
rows grown from inoculated seed may be an indication of susceptibility to 
bunt, but that method of identification alone should not be considered a con¬ 
clusive measure of the amount of infection. 



PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL NOTES 

Proposed Additions to Etiological Terminology. —The terms (1) patho¬ 
gen, (2) pathogenic, and (3) pathogenicity are generally accepted to mean 
respectively (1) an organism capable of inducing (or inciting) disease, (2) 
capable of inducing disease, and (3) the ability to induce disease. The fol¬ 
lowing terms are proposed for comparable concepts where decay, rather than 
disease, is involved. They are proposed with particular reference to the 
decay of sound wood, whether in a living or a dead tree or in wood products, 
although wider applications suggest themselves, as, for example, the decay 
of leaves and other organic matter in soil. 

(1) Saprogen: an organism capable of producing decay. 

(2) Saprogenic: capable of producing decay. 

(3) Saprogenicity: the ability to produce decay. 

The terra saprogenic is recognized in Webster ^s New International Diction¬ 
ary, second edition. 

The only justification for technical terminology lies in its greater accu¬ 
racy of expression and thereby its facilitation of clear thinking. On this 
ground tliese terms are proposed at the risk of overburdening an already 
burdensome terminology. The writer has used them in his classes in forest 
pathology at Idaho and found that they satisfactorily fill a gap in etiological 
^. rminology.— John Ehrlich, School of Forestry, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho 


A List of Plant Viroses Observed in China. —^During the past 6 years 
(1932-37), surveys of important plant diseases were made by the members 
of the laboratory of plant pathology, Nanking University, Nanking, in vari¬ 
ous parts of China. In compiling the records of these surveys so far obtained 
by the writer, he has found many interesting notes on viroses. Since this 
group of plant diseases in China is so little known to us, a list of them is, 
therefore, prepared with the hope that it may be of some use to those who are 
interested. 

ALFALFA, Medicago aativa L. Mosaic. Found in The Rural Leader's School, Nanking 
(Kiangsu^). 

B£AN, Phaseolus i ulgarift L. Mosaic. Yqtj common in the gardens in Nanking and 
Hangchow (Chekiang), but appeared to cause no serious injury. 

CABBAGE, Brassica spp. Mosaic. Found in Nanking, Hangchow, and Tsing Yang 
(Anhwei) and appeared to be increasing in importance in certain fields near 
Nanking. 

CET.EEY, Apium graveolens L. Mosaic. As much as 20 per cent of the plants were in¬ 
fected with mosaic in certain fields in Wei-hsian and Tsing-chow (Shangtung) 
and a trace in Chengtu (Szechwan). 

CHINESE PRIMROSE, PHmula sineusis Lindl. Mosaic. Typical mottling was found on 
primrose plants in the University Garden, Nanking. ^ 

CLOVER, Trifolium spp. Mosaic. Present in the different varieties of clover on the farm 
of The Rural Leader's School, Nanking. 

CORN, Zea mays L. Mosaic. Present on field com in Tao Yueng (Hunan). Less than 
one per cent of the plants were infected. Streak also was observed in the same 
locality. 

1 Name of pro’«dnce. 
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OOWPKA^ Vigna sinensis Endl. Moiaic. Observed in most of the cowpea-growing dis¬ 
tricts, infecting as many as 5 to 12 per cent of the plants, but with only a small 
reduction in yield. It was more or less prevalent in Nanking, Hangchow, 
Nanhsuchow (Anhwei) and Kiukiang (Eiangse). 

0X70UHBEB, Cuoumis sativus L. Mosaic. Found in the gardens in Nanking, Suchow 
(Eiangsu), Hangchow, Tu-yao (Chekiang) and Nan-feng (Kiangse). The dam¬ 
age produced by it was very slight. 

DAHLIA, Dahlia spp. Mosaic. Several Dahlia plants affected with mosaic were seen at«the 
garden of National Central University, Nanking. 

DATURA, Datura medel L. Mosaic. Found in the University Garden, Nanking. 

FIG, Ficus oarioa L. Mosaic. Fairly general in figs growing in the University orchard. 
The damage was slight. 

HOB8E BEAK, Vida foba L. Mosaic. Occurred in most of the bean-growing regions of 
Eiangsu, Chekiang, Anhwei, Kiangsi, Hupeh, Hunan and Szechwan provinces. 
It was very severe in Kiangsu especially in Western part of province. In Nan¬ 
king and its vicinity, infection was from a trace to 100 per cent. Heavy losses 
are due to blight of stem tips and stunting of plants. 

Rosette. It was first seen in the spring of 1935 at a field of the university farm. 
The disease was very common in Nanking and vicinity. The characteristic symp¬ 
toms are resetting and yellowing. Affected plants may be little more than a com¬ 
pact tuft of small, chlorotic, curled, and distorted leaves. It produced from 5 to 
50 per cent loss to the crop and is certainly one of the important diseases of bean 
plantations. The disease is hitherto unreported. 

Mild mosaic. Only 1 to 5 per cent plants infected with the disease in certain fields in 
Nanking. Disease not serious. 

HTAOIKTH BEAK, DoUohus Idbldb L. Mosaic. Found in Nanking and Hangchow. The 
disease was of little importance. 

LETTUCE, Laotuoa satvva L. Mosaic. General in Eiangsu, Chekiang, Hupeh and Sze¬ 
chwan provinces; but the damage was only slight. 

LIMA BEAK, Fhoseolus Umensis Macf. Mosaic. About 2 per cent of mosaic was present 
in the university garden, Nanking. 

KASTUETIUM, Tropaeolum majus L. Mosaic. Found on Nasturtium in a greenhouse, 
Chongtu (Szechwan). 

PEA, Fisum sativum L. Mosaic. Both the mild and severe types were very prevalent in 
Southwestern part of Shangtung and Northern part of Eiangsu provinces. It 
was very severe in some cases in Tai Hsing and the surrounding districts 
(Eiangsu). 

Strei^. Found in combination with mosaic in certain pea fields in Nanking. 

PEAKUT, Arachis hypogeae L. Mosaic. Present in many fields from Yen-chow to Taian 
(Shangtung). In some fields infection was abundant; in others slight. Mottling 
and le^ deformity were pronounced. In general, less than 1 per cent of mosaic 
plants were stunted. 

PEPPER, Capsicum annuum L. Mosaic. Tory widely distributed throughout the pepper¬ 
growing district over the whole country; but not a serious factor in pepper pro¬ 
duction. 

PETUKIA, Petunia violacea Lindl. Mosaic. Several mosaic-affected plants were found in 
the university garden. 

POTATO, Solanum tuberosum L. Leaf roll. General in potato plantations of Eiangsu 
province. Of 174 fields examined, 5 to 31 per cent of the plants were affected. 
At the farm of National Bureau of Agricultural Research, Nanking, leaf roll was 
found on Irish Cobbler, Bliss Triumph, and Green Mountain varieties. 

Mosaic. General throughout the potato sections of the provinces; severe in certain 
fields. 

Spindle tuber. Observed in fields of Bureau of Agriculture, Nanking. It was not 
widely prevalent. 

Wltche8*>broom. Seen on Green Mountain and Burbank potatoes in the university 
garden. The disease onlv sparsely prevalent. 

PUMPKiK, Cucurbita pepo. Mosaic. Present in the university horticultural garden, Nan¬ 
king ; caused no noticeable damage. 

RADISH, Ba^anu$, sativus L^ Mosaic. Found on different varieties of radishes in a 
greenhouse, Horticulture Department, Nanking University, Nanking. 

RAPE, Brossica campesiris L. Vat. Chinese oil rape. Mosaic. Widespread in Eiangsu and 
Chekiang provinces; of little importance. 

RASPBERRY. Bubus sp^. Mosalc. Observed on raspberry in horticultural garden, Nan¬ 
king University; caused no noticeable damage. 

80YBEAK, (Aydne mex Merr. Mosaic. General in all Important soybean-growing regions 
of the country. In Eiangsu, it was present in 64 out of 317 fields inspected. In 
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Anhwei, the average infection was 0.3 to 1 per «ent. Beans were affected 100 
per cent with mosaic in certain fields along Kao-tsi railway ;in Shangtung prov¬ 
ince. It caused heavy damage to beans in these districts. 

SPINACH, Spinaeia oleraoea Mill. Mosaic. Prevalent quite generally in Nanldng and 
vicinity. Infections ranged from less than 1 per cent to as much as 50 per cent. 
The reduction of yield was, however, not noticeable. The disease was found also 
in Chekiang, Anhwei, Kiangsi, Hupeh and Hunan provinces. 

SQUASH, Cuourhita spp. Mosaic. Resent each year in the gardens near Nanking. Dam¬ 
age was not noticeable. 

SUOAB CANE, Saooharum offloinarum L. Mosaic. Common in Fukien; reported as a seri¬ 
ous disease of cane in Szechwan province. 

SWEET POTATO, Ipomoea batatas Lam. Mosaic. Found on sweet potatoes in a green¬ 
house, Chekiang University, Chekiang. 

TOBACCO, Niootiana tabaoum L. Mosaic. Mild mosaic wa^^ commonest in the important 
tobacco-growing regions of Shangtung and Hsen Ning (Hepeh). It was severe 
when plants were affected at the early stages; development resulting in stunting 
of the plants. 

Bing spot. Fairly common in Hsen Ning and certain tobacco-growing sections ^ 
Szechwan. In certain fields, 100 per cent of plants were infected. Not seen in 
Shangtung. 

Spot necrosis. Observed in Hsen Ning. ^ 

Leaf curl. Seen in Hsen Ning. 

TOMATO, Lycopersxcum esculentum. Mosaic. General in gardens of Kiangsu, Chekiang, 
Honan, and Shangtung provinces. Infections from 5 to as much as 100 per cent. 

Streak. General in Nanking; caused considerable loss in some plantations. 

Leaf curl. Fairly common in Kiangsu, Chekiang, Honan, and Shangtung provinces. 
Tomatoes severely damaged by the disease. 

Bugose mosaic. Seen in Nanking. 

Leaf roll. Severe in Nanking. 

WHITE CLOVER, TrtfoUum repens L. Mosaic. Found in Nanking. 

WHITE SWEET CLOVER, MiUlotus alba Desr. Mosaic. Present on university faim, Nan¬ 
king. 

—T. F. Yu, P^ant Pathology Laboratoryy Nanking Universityy Cheng4Uy 

Szechwany Chian 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The annual summer meeting of the Pacific Division of the American 
Phytopathological Society will be held on the Stanford University campus, 
Palo Alto, California, June 27-30, 1939. Presentation of papers and dis¬ 
cussion of research problems will occupy four half days. In addition a sym¬ 
posium on the teaching of plant pathology will be held. One day has been 
reserved for a pathological field trip through the extensive ornamental and 
truck crop producing areas south of San Francisco. Accommodations for 
guests will be pr^wided in the University dormitories. Pathologists from 
all sections are invited to attend and to participate in the meetings. A com¬ 
plete program will be furnished upon request.—L. D. Leach, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Pacific Division of American Phytopathological Society, Davis, 
California. 




THE HEMLOCK RUST CAUSED BY MELAMPSORA PARLOWII 

GEOEQE H. HFPriNG and E Eich\rd toOLE 
(Accepted foi publication Feb. 20, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

In 1935 reports were received of extensive damage to eastern hemlock 
{Tsuga canadensis (L.) Carr ) and of lesser damage to Carolina hemlock (T. 
carolimana Engelm) resulting from the blighting of the current season’s 
shoots. These reports came from commercial nurseries m western North 
Carolina growing hemlocks for ornamentals. The disease has been present 
for many years and has been consistently causing considerable financial loss 
largely through disfigured and, hence, unsalable trees. The cause of the 
twig blight was found to be Melampsora farlowit (Arth.) Davis, an autoe- 
cious rust not previously reported as of any economic importance (6). The 
rust attacks leaves and cones, as welLas twigs. The present investigation 
was conducted to determine the life history of the rust in the North Carolina 
mountains and means of control in nurseries. The work was done in 1938 
in commercial nurseries from Pineola to Blowing Bock, North Carolina. All 
information reported, unless otherwise stated, refers to the disease as it 
occurs in this section. 

SYMPTOMS 

The first symptom of the disease in the spring is a yellowing of some of 
»he new leaves about one month after the buds burst, which in western North 



Fig. 1. The top of a joung eastern hemlock showing twig blight v.M.a8Qd by 
Melampsora farlowit. Note the drooping or curling of most of the diseased twigs, k 
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Fig. 2. A. Shoots of eastern hemlock infected with Melampsora failowii. x2. 
Telia had formed in the dark-colored drooped parts of the twigs. Photographed on July 
21, 1938. B. tipper eone normal; lower cpne infected with M. farlowii. x i. V. Top of 
a small hemlock placed in a York chamber attached to stake for inoculation, x 1/14. B. 
Cross section of a hemlock twig showing telia. x 100. E. Teliospores and basidium of 
M, farlowti. Only 3 of the 4 stengmuta are evident on the basidiuin x 700. 
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Carolina is roughly the end of May. Within a week or 10 days after the 
leaves turn yellow those parts of the new shoots about the bases of some of 
the yellowed needles turn orange-colored and later become flaccid, often caus¬ 
ing the shoots to droop (Fig. 1 and 2, A). Most of the infected needles soon 
drop off. As the season progresses many of the infected shoots curl and lose 
all their needles from the region of infection to the tips, giving them the 
characteristic appearance shown in figure 1. The dead shoots usually remain 
in place a year or more, causing the trees to appear as though they had been 
singed around the outside. Within a week or two after in^^^ction has become 
evident the subepidermal telia of the fungus can frequently be found on the 
leaves and always on the shoots (Fig. 2, D and E). 

Infected cones remain closed, do not produce seed, and are frequently 
discolored, shrivelled, and mummified. Figure 2, B, shows a normal open 
cone and one infected and unopened. Small swollen places on the cone 
scales indicate the presence of telia. 

RANGE AND ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 

Mdampsora jarldwvi is widely distributed in eastern United States and 
Canada. Fraser (4, 5) reported it on eastern hemlock in Nova Scotia, 
Arthur (2) in a number of eastern States and Wisconsin, Hunt (8) in three 
New England States, and the authors have found it in the mountains from 
Virginia to northern (Georgia. Ordinarily, this rust apparenty does little 
'1 image, killing only occasional twigs and aborting cones. While it can be 
found commonly in natural stands along the Appalachian range, the attack 
is usually so li'j' ‘ ‘V to be inconspicuous. The only report of severe damage 
by this disease prior to that of Hepting and Davidson (6) on the North Caro¬ 
lina nursery infections was by Fraser (5), who stated that the rust did con¬ 
siderable injury to young hemlocks near Pictou, Nova Scotia, in 1910 and 
1911. 

Nui’sery-grown hemlocks between about 2 and 15 feet high are especially 
liable to severe attack in the section between Pineola and Blowing Rock, 
North Carolina. Hemlock hedges in this section have also been severely 
damaged almost annually by the rust for al least the past several years. In 
the case of nursery-grown trees and hedges especially good conditions prevail 
for the extraordinary development of the disease because the trimming of the 
ti*ees and their | roximity to each other result in extensive areas of compact 
foliage. Repeated attacks dwarf trees and sometimes result in their death. 
Even fairly light attacks often make them unsightly and greatly reduce theii 
value for commercial purposes. Table 1 gives the percentage of shoots killed 
in representative areas at 3 nurseries and in a natural stand of hemlock adja¬ 
cent to one of them. The trees sampled were from 2 to 5 feet high. The 
methods of sampling are given in the footnote to the table. The heaviest 
attack was in the upper third of the trees and on the primary shoots. The 
field in which 82 per cent of the 1938 shoots were killed was rendered prac¬ 
tically worthless as a result of being severely attacked for several seasons. 
Table 1 indicates an increase in incidence of the rust in 1938 over 1937 in 
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most fields. Part of this increase, however, is probably due to the breaking 
off of some of the shoots killed in 1937 without leaving any evidence by the 
time these counts were made in 1938. Table 1 also indicates that the 
susceptibility of eastern hemlock is higher than that of Carolina hemlock. 

Infection is not limited to small trees or the lower parts of large trees. 
Abundant twig and cone infection was found in the tops of two eastern hem¬ 
locks, 80 and 45 feet high, growing near one of the nurseries. The following 
percentages of cones were diseased at different heights on the 80-foot tree: 
at 5 feet, 81 per cent; 18 feet, 85 per cent; 30 feet, 58 per cent; 40 feet, 59 


TABLE 1.— Percentage of hemlocJc shoots infected hy Melampsora farlowii on 
representative nursery areas 


Nursery 

Bpceies 

Twigs infected^ 

1937 

1938 



Per cent 

Per cent 

A Field 1 

Tsuga canadensis 

41 

82 

Field 2 

Tsuga canadensis 

18 

45 

Field 3 

Tsnga canadensis 

20 

37 

Field 4 

Tsuga caroliniana 

6 

19 

Field 5 

Tsuga caroliniana 

11 

1 

Natural stand 

1 



on edge of A 

I Tsuga canadensis 

27 

25 

B 

Tsuga canadensis 

25 j 


C 

1 Tsuga canadensis 

42 1 



* The percentages for nursery A were obtained in the following manner; In each 
area 10 trees, 2-5 feet high, were selected at random. Each of these trees was divided 
into three equal height zones. Within each of these zones 50 i^oots were selected on 
randomly chosen branches and classified into infected and uninfected. The percentages 
for nurseries B and C were based on a different number of shoots in each zone, scheted 
at random. 

per cent; 50 feet, 62 per cent; 60 feet, 62 per cent; and 70 feet, 36 per cent. 
Forty-five per cent of the cones on the 45-foot tree and 41 per cent of those 
on a hedge 5 feet high were diseased. Since diseased cones produce no seed, 
these figures show that the rust can materially affect the seed crop. 

ETIOLOGY 

Melampsora farlowii (Arth.) Davis was first described by Arthur (1) 
under the name Necium fwdowii Arth. Saccardo later placed the fungus in 
the genus Chrysomyxa, and in 1915 Davis (3) 'transferred it to Melampsora. 
No pycnia, aecia, or uredia have been found. The telia are waxy and orange- 
colored when fresh and are composed of single palisades of teliospores that 
form just beneath and within the epidermis. Measurements were made of 
10 teliospores froih aach of 10 twigs, and the average dimensions were 
55 X 9 p. The averag;^ diameter of 50 germinating sporidia was 8 p. These 
dimensions are within the range given by Arthur (2) and Fraser (5) for this 
rust. * The sporidia are spherical and reddish-yellow. 
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Inoculations 

In 1912 Fraser reported successful inoculations of Tsuga canadensis with 
sporidia of Melampsora farlowii in the laboratory (4). He found the first 
indication of infection 9 days after inoculation and telia after 16 days. In 
the present study inoculations were made at Pineola, North Carolina, on 
nursery transplants of both T, canadensis and T, caroliniana during the 1938 
growing season. The sources of inoculum were twigs killed by the rust in 
1937. These were collected and placed in Petri dish moist-chambers until 
the teliospores produced abundant sporidia. Thi*? usual^ took from 24 to 
48 hours. Prior to inoculation trees to be inoculated were sprayed with 
water by means of an atomizer. Six twigs with germinating teliospores were 
then fastened above each tree, after which the trees were again sprayed with 
water and covered by inoculation chambers. Two types of chambers, the 
so-called iceless refrigerator (7) and the chamber described by York (11), 
were used. The type of i cel ess refrigerator was the modification of Snell 
and Gravatt (10) and consisted of three parts—a reservoir, a support, and a 
cloth covering. The York chamber consisted of a celluloid cone covered 
with moist cotton batting (Fig. 2, C). The latter proved the more satisfac¬ 
tory in the preliminary work and was used in all subsequent inoculations. 
Each inoculated tree was paired with a control tree similarly treated with 
the exception that no inoculum was suspended over it. After 24 to 40 hours 
the chambers and inoculum were removed. 

On May 4 tli^ tops of two 3-foot-high eastern hemlocks were placed under 
York chambers Inoculum was suspended over one, and the other served as 
a check. Infe.uon became evident May 19 in the inoculated tree. At this 
time no natural infection was evident in the nursery. On June 6, 40 per cent 
of the 198 shoots in the chamber that had contained inoculum were infected 
and none of the 172 checks. A similar pair of trees was set up on May 19. 
Infection was evident on May 31. On June 6, 68 per cent of the inoculated 
shoots were infected and 6 per cent of the checks. Table 2 gives the results 


TABLE 2.— Hesults of morvlation of hrmlocl’ seedlings with Melampsora farlowUt^ 




Inoculated trees 

Controls 

date 

Tree species 

Trees 

used 

Ttocs 

infected 

Trees 

used 

Trees 

infected 

May 26, 1938 

T. caroliniana 

Number 

4 

Number 

3 

Number 

4 

Number 

0 

June 15, 1938 

T. caroliniana 

2 

2 

2 

0 

June 16, 1938 

T. canadensis 

4 

4 

4 

0 

June 17, 1938 

T, canadensis 

4 

2 

4 

0 

June 22, 1938 

r. canadensis 

4 

2 

4 

0 

Juno 23, 1938 

J. canadensis 

4 

2 

4 

0 

All 


22 

15 

22 

0 


» Trees from 5 to 18 inches tall. Inoculations made in York chambers. Six twigs 
bearing germinating teliospores suspended above each inoculated tree. 


of inoculations on a series of trees 5 to 18 inches high. On these iiees infec¬ 
tion was evident after an average incubation period of 14 days. In nmt 
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cases the inoculated trees which did not become infected had ceased new 
growth before the time of inoculation and had no young foliage. 

Life History 

The sources of inoculum in the spring are the telia in the overwintered 
twigs and cones killed the preceding spring. The germination of over¬ 
wintered teliospores was tested in moist-chambers from early April until the 
middle of July. Germination was very slight until the latter part of April, 
shortly before the hemlock buds burst. The period of most active growth of 
the hemlock shoots was from early May until the middle of June. Sporidia 
were produced abundantly in moist-chambers from early May through the 
first week of June. Thus, shoot growth of the hemlock and sporidial produc¬ 
tion by the rust occur almost concurrently. By the middle of June sporidial 
production had practically ceased. Teliospores started germinating natur¬ 
ally in the field after a few days of rain in early May. 

Teliospores germinate in place, forming large promycelia on which 
reddish-yellow sporidia are formed (Fig. 2, E). These sporidia infect the 
current season’s leaves, which turn yellow about 14 days after infection. 
Prom the leaves infection apparently spreads into the shoots where telia 
develop just beneath the epidermis. Telia are also produced in the leaves, 
which shed soon after infection. Telia can be found within 2 or 3 weeks 
after infection, but they do not germinate until the following spring. A 
very poor seed crop precluded following the course of the disease on cones. 

EPIDEMIOLOGY 

The incidence of this disease has been observed to be affected by the 
amount of inoculum present, rainfall, the condition of the new growth at the 
time sporidia are produced, and apparently altitude or temperature. The 
density of the foliage and the large numbers of trees close together in 
nurseries favor the extensive development of the disease. Field observations 
indicate that periods of 10 or more hours of rainy weather are necessary be¬ 
fore teliospores will germinate. The duration of the rain seems more im¬ 
portant than the amount. Thus, short spring showers often do not last long 
enough for sporidia to be produced. Dew is not sufficient for teliospore 
germination. 

Trees in poor vigor or recently transplanted are often late in starting 
shoot growth. At one nursery the buds on several unthrifty trees did not 
burst until 2 weeks or more after the more thrifty trees. The opportunities 
for infection of such trees are thus greatly reduced. 

The severity of the disease seems to vary with altitude. It may be that 
the lower temperatures at the higher altitudes favor development of the 
fungus. The nurseries that have been attacked severely are at elevations 
between about 3500 and 4000 feet. At another nursery, about 2500 feet in 
elevation and only a few miles from one of the heavily infected nurseries, the 
hemlock has been almost free from the rust. Since the rust occurs commonly 
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in northeastern United States and Canada it is reasonable to expect that its 
optimum development in the South would be at the higher elevations. 

control 

Hemlock trees grown for ornamentals have a relatively high value. They 
may remain in transplant rows 10 or more years, thus representing a con¬ 
siderable investment. Attempt at direct control of the twig rust, such as by 
spraying or dusting, is warranted under these conditions, while it would not 
be ill the forest. To attempt to exclude the pathogene ^rom nurseries by 
removing and burning all infected twigs and cones before growth starts in 
the spring would be costly and difficult to do with sufficient thoroughness. 
The application of protectants seemed the most feasible control measure to 
try. 

In preliminary trials sprays were found easier to apply and were more 
efficient in coverage per unit volume (tf chemical than dusts. Even gentle 
breezes caused a large proportion of the dust to be wasted. Dusts were 
tlierefore tentatively eliminated and the season’s work confined to two spray 
niat(*rials: Bordeaux mixture and lime-sulphur. The composition of the 
Bordeaux was 4 - 4 50 (4 lb. hydrated lime) and of the lime-sulphur, 4 lb. 
of the pow’dered form to 50 gals, of water. To both spray solutions casein 
spreader^ w^as added at a rate of 2 lb. to 50 gal. of solution. 

The randomized block split plot type of experimental design was used, 
ve blocks were laid out in representative parts of the hemlock fields in a 
nursery at Pine<^a, North Carolina. Each block consisted of 16 eastern 
hemlocks, 2 to o ’ high, that were part of the experiment, with other trees 
scattered amorg them to serve as sources of inoculum, eliminating border 
effect. The blocks were split in half at right angles to the rows, with 8 trees 
in the Bordeaux series and 8 in the lime-sulphur. One of each series served 
as a check, and each of the other 7 was sprayed according to one of the fol¬ 
lowing schedules: weekly or every two weeks until the end of May, until the 
end of June, un^il July 11, and before rains. All spraying was begun with 
the bursting of the majority of the buds on May 2. There was no replication 
within blocks. The trees to be sprayed according to the different schedules 
were selected at random. Damage counts were made on July 25, according 
to tlie first method described in the footnote to table 1. 

In addition tlie experimental blocks successive rows at two locations in 
the nursery were sprayed weekly with Bordeaux and casein spreader, Bor¬ 
deaux and raw linseed oil,'-* and lime-sulphur and casein spreader. These 
sprays W’cre prepared at the same strengths as for the blocks. A check row 
was left in each series. Damage counts were made on July 22. 

RESULTS 

The percentages of shoots infected for the different spray materials and 
schedules in the different blocks are shown in table 3. A marked difference 

1 Purchased from Grasselli Chemical Co. 

2 Linseed oil added at a rate of 5 qts. to 50 gals, of prepared Bordeaux ajftt 
emulsified by forcing the mixture through a spray gun (9). 
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TABLE 3r~~P€roentage of eastern hemlocTc shoots infected by Melampaora farlowii 
in sprayed blooTcs 


Spray and 
block num- 



Infections on trees sprayed* 




Through May 

Through June 

Through July 11 

Bains 

Before 

Un¬ 

sprayed 

ber 

Weekly 

Bi- 

weeklyb 

Weekly 

Bi¬ 

weekly 

Weekly 

Bi¬ 

weekly 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Bordeaux 
Number 1 

6 

12 

14 

7 

5 

9 

8 

21 

Number 2 

11 

17 

6 

12 

6 

1 n 

10 

21 

Number 3 

4 

7 

6 

7 

7 

8 

15 

21 

Number 4 

19 

0 

9 

21 

13 

3 

13 

30 

Number 6 

7 

12 

7 

0 

1 

7 

3 

9 

All blocks 

9 

10 

8 

9 

6 

8 

10 

20 

Lime-sulphur 
Number 1 

1 

5 

1 

6 

3 

7 

9 

12 

Number 2 

8 

15 

5 

9 

8 

15 

8 

17 

Number 3 

1 

7 

5 

2 

7 

4 

11 

28 

Number 4 

4 

11 

4 

15 

7 

5 

7 

25 

Number 5 

0 

o 

1 

6 

3 

4 

6 

7 

All blocks 

3 

8 

3 

8 

6 

7 

8 

18 


a All spraying was begun on May 2, when the majority of the buds had burst. The 
sampling method used to estimate the percentage iufcctiou is that described in the first 
part of the footnote to table 1. 
b Every two weeks. 

is evident between the percentage of diseased shoots on the checks and on the 
sprayed trees. The differences between spray materials and among schedules 
are not so marked, although, lime-sulphur appears superior to Bordeaux. 
These data were subjected to the analysis of variance, and the results are 
given in table 4. There were significant differences among blocks, between 
treatment and no treatment, and between spray materials. Further analysis 
revealed no significant differences among the spray periods; that is, spraying 

TABLE 4 .—The analysis of variance in percentage of hemlock shools infected by 
Melampsora farlowii in sprayed blocks 


Source of variation 

Degrees 

of 

freedom 

Sum of 
squares 

i 

Mean 

square 

Odds that 
the factor 
is signifi¬ 
cant 

Whole blocks 





Block . 

4 

503.18 


> 20: 1 

Spray material .*. 

1 

135.20 



Block-spray interaction . 

4 

40.67 



Sub-total . ........ 

9 




Half blocks 





Treatment .. 

7 

1.325.95 

189.42 


Spray-treatment interaction . 

7 

81.60 

11.66 

<20:1 

Beipainder . 

56 

1156.95 

20.66 


Sub-total . 

70 

2564.50 



Total,. 

79 

3243.55 
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through May was just as effective as through June or the middle of July. 
Spraying weekly with lime-sulphur gave significantly better control than 
biweekly. The most efficient results were obtained by spraying weekly with 
lime-sulphur only through May. The critical infection period will vary 
from year to year with weather conditions. Thus, if the month of May were 
very dry, sporidial production might take place mostly in June and, there¬ 
fore, June would be the critical month to spray. Spraying before rains is 
not a very satisfactory method in the North Carolina mountains because 
showers are often of daily occurrence, and it is frequently 'lifScult to deter¬ 
mine whether or not it will rain or for how long. The results of spraying 
before rains were equivalent to spraying biweekly. 

In addition to their protective effect on the foliage the sprays were effec¬ 
tive in preventing the production of sporidia from overwintered telia. The 
teliospores in shoots sprayed with either material failed to germinate in 
Petri dishes and were not observed geriiinating on the trees. This probably 
accounts in a large measure for the check trees having an average of only 19 
per cent of the slioots infected, whereas the eastern hemlocks at certain other 
parts of the nursery (Table 1) had from 37 to 82 per cent of their 1938 shoots 
infected. The checks were surrounded by trees most of which were produc¬ 
ing no inoculum. This sanitary effect indicates that the control to be ex¬ 
pected from spraying all hemlocks in a field will probably be much superior 
to that obtained in the experimental blocks where unsprayed trees were 
' {l)able of producing abundant inoculum. 

The average ir niber of infected shoots per tree in the sprayed rows were: 
lime-sulphur ' o . dsein spreader 5, Bordeaux with linseed oil 6, Bordeaux 
with casein sprv‘ader 10, and checks 25. Here, again, the number of infections 
on the checks was low compared with those on unsprayed trees in other parts 
of the nursery. In spite of j)»’ecaiitions some spray undoubtedly fell upon 
the check trees since they were adjacent to sprayed rows. This condition 
also obtained in the blocks. 

RECOMMENDATIONS AND COSTS 

Tlie control obtained by spraying with lime-sulphur weekly through May 
was sufficient to keep the stock in good condition. Until the most efficient 
schedules can be worked out for the different weather conditions, it is sug¬ 
gested that all hemlocks in affected nurseries be sprayed with lime-sulphur 
at the time the buds burst and once a week for the following 4 weeks. This 
suggested schedule is by no means fixed since it is possible that fewer spray¬ 
ings in May will be just as effective where all hemlocks are sprayed, and it is 
probable that some additional spraying should be done in June if May is 
very dry. 

The cost of spraying will vary with the size of trees, the number of appli¬ 
cations, and the type of equipment used. Records kept during the experi¬ 
mental spraying will serve to give an indication of costs. The spi ved trees 
ranged from about 2 to 5 feet in height, and a 4-gallon hand sprayer 
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used. Allowing 25 cents per hour for labor, the average cost per tree per 
application was 3 mills for labor and 1 mill for chemicals (Bordeaux or lime- 
sulphur) and depreciation of equipment, giving a total cost of 4 mills per 
tree per application. If 5 applications were made per year the cost would 
be 2 cents per tree per year. Where power equipment is used and large-scale 
spraying is done this unit cost can probably be reduced. 

SUMMARY 

A twig blight of hemlock, proved by inoculations to be caused by the 
autoecious rust Melampsora farlowii (Arth.) Davis, has been causing con¬ 
siderable financial loss annually in some commercial nurseries in western 
North Carolina. This rust, which also attacks leaves and cones, is widely 
distributed in eastern United States and Canada but apparently does severe 
damage only under conditions of dense hemlock foliage, such as in nursery- 
grown trees and in hedges. 

Eastern hemlocks in localized areas in nurseries in western North Caro¬ 
lina had as high as 82 per cent of their 1938 shoots killed by the rust. The 
amount of infection varied between and within nurseries. Carolina hem¬ 
lock is much more resistant than eastern hemlock. 

The sources of inoculum in the spring are the telia on the overwintered 
twigs and cones killed the preceding spring. In western North Carolina 
sporidia are usually produced from early May until the middle of June, dur¬ 
ing the period of most active growth of the hemlock shoots. Twig infection 
apparently takes place through the needles. At least 10 hours of rainy 
weather seem to be necessary for sporidial production. 

In experiments to control this rust at one nursery Bordeaux mixture, 
4-4-50 (hydrated lime), and lime-sulphur (4 lb. of the dry form to 50 gal. 
of water) were used, following several spray schedules. The most efficient 
control was obtained by spraying with lime-sulphur weekly through May. 
Trees so treated had 3 per cent of their twigs killed, compared with 
19 per cent on unsprayed trees in the experiment. The cost of spraying was 
4 mills per tree (2 to 5 feet high) per application. 

Division of Forest Pathology, 

Bureau of Plant Industry, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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GENETIC AND ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS AFFECTING 
GROWTH TYPES OF USTILAGO ZEAE' 

Milton F. Kernkampz 
(Accepted for publication February 23, 1939) 

This paper presents the results of a study on the relative importance of 
genetic and environmental factors in determining growth types of haploid 
lines of the corn-smut fungus, Ustilago zeae (Beekm.) Ung., on artificial 
media. 

Hanna (3), Christensen (2), and Stakman, Christensen, et al. (9) called 
attention to the fact that cultures of some monosporidial lines of Ustilago 
zeae consisted almost entirely of mycelium, others almost entirely of sporidia, 
and still others of varying mixtures of the two. Stakman (7) reported 
a 2: 2 segregation for growth type in the monosporidial lines derived from a 
'iiigle promycelium. Similar evidence of segregation for growth type has 
been re])orted b^ ’lodenhiser for other smuts (4, 5). 

In connectiou with an extensive investigation of the genetics of Ustilago 
zeae, it was observed that the 3 general growth types mentioned above were 
common among monosporidial lines. It was evident that growth type was 
determined, to some extent at I'-ast, by genetic factors and that segregation 
of factors took plac'e in the promycelium. However, the behavior of some 
lines was puzzling. All such lines had been derived from single sporidia 
that multiplied for a time by budding. Some lines remained sporidial 
throughout the entire period of growth on artificial media; colonies of other 
lines quickly and uniformly became mycelial; and the colonies of still others 
remained sporidial for a time and then became mycelial in patches or in 
sectors that appeared at different times and in different places in the same 
colony. Because the change from sporidial to mycelial type took place at 
different times, the appearance of the mycelial patches or sectors was not 
always the same. For this reason it was diflScult or impossible to determine 
bv visual inspection whether variants were being produced or whether there 
was merely an irregular change to a mycelial growth -type; and it was 
necessary to make transfers from all of the mycelial sectors or patches to 

1 Paper No, 1688 of the Scientific Journal Series, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

2 The author wishes to express his sincere thanks to Dr. E. C. Stakman fo. his helpful 
suggestions and criticisms during the study and for help in the preparation ot the manu¬ 
script. 
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ascertain whether they resulted merely from a transformation of growth 
type or from genetic variation. 

For the above reasons a study was made of the factors affecting the 
sporidial and mycelial types of growth. Inasmuch as some lines seemed 
to be predominantly sporidial, others predominantly mycelial, and still 
others intermediate, a study was first made of the effect of envirofimental 
factors on the growth type. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 

Effect of Environmental Factors on Growth Types 

In studying the cultures it was necessary to begin with lines that were 
relatively constant for their particular growth types. In order to select 
suitable lines, many monosporidial lines were obtained from E. C. Stak- 
man. These lines were grown on potato-dextrose agar in Erlenmeyer flasks 
and were examined macroseopieally and microscopically for growth type. 
From them were selected 4 mycelial lines, 2 sporidial lines, and 7 inter¬ 
mediate lines that produced different proportions of sporidia and mycelium 
in the colonies. 

The designation of the monosporidial lines indicates their origin. For 
example, IOA 4 is a monosporidial line isolated from the basal or fourth cell 
of the promycelium of chlamydospore A resulting from cross 10. 

In studying the effects of various nutrients on the growth types of 
Ustilago zeae, a synthetic nutrient solution similar to that recommended by 
Brown (1) was used in hanging-drop cultures. The solution contained 20 
g. of dextrose, 2.5 g. of asparagin, 2.5 g. of tribasic potassium phosphate, 
0.2 g. of magnesium sulphate, and 1000 cc. of water. The concentration of 
each nutrient was varied within the following ranges: dextrose, 0.2 to 20 
per cent; asparagin, 0 to 1.5 per cent; magnesium sulphate, 0 to 0.5 per 
cent; and tribasic potassium phosphate, 0 to 1.0 per cent. When the con¬ 
centration of a single nutrient was varied, all of the others were held 
constant in the proportions designated in the basic medium. 

Each solution was sterilized by autoclaving for 20 minutes at 15 pounds’ 
pressure. Drops of the solution to be used were placed on the lower sur¬ 
face of sterile cover slips on van Tieghera cells in Petri dishes, six cells in 
each dish. Moistened filter paper was placed in the bottom of the dishes 
to prevent drying of the drops, and the cells were placed in holes cut 
through the filter papers to facilitate microscopic examinations of the 
cultures. 

Monosporidial lines IOA4 (mycelial), I8C3 (sporidial), and 22B2 (inter¬ 
mediate) were used throughout the experiments, and each culture was 
replicated 12 times. After inoculation, the cultures were examined at in¬ 
tervals of one to seveml hours until the growth types appeared stable. 

Effect of Dextrose and Sucrose 

''dtakman ( 6 ) showed that certain cereal smut-fungi produce predomi¬ 
nantly sporidia on the promycelium when the chlamydospores germinate in 
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sugar solutions but have a tendency to produce hyphal branches and only 
few sporidia in water. The writer, therefore, experimentfed to determine 
whether or not different concentrations of dextrose and sucrose in nutrient 
media would change the growth types of sporidial, mycelial, and intermedi¬ 
ate smut lines. The effects of the following concentrations of these sugars 
were compared: 0.2 per cent, 1 per cent, 10 per cent, and 20 per cent. 

The results with dextrose and sucrose were practically identical. The 
type of growth of sporidial line 18C^ was the same in all of the solutions. 
The mycelial *line IOA 4 produced a few sporidia in all the solutions 
immediately after inoculation, the largest number being produced in the 
more concentrated solutions. In the weaker solutions the mycelial line 
ceased to produce sporidia within about 20 hours, while in the more con¬ 
centrated solutions it continued producing them for about 48 hours. The 
rate of growth likewise was much more rapid in the more concentrated 
solutions. There were great differences in the response of the intermediate 
line 22 B 2 to the different concentrations of these sugars. In fresh solutions 
containing 1 per cent or more of sugar the intermediate line became com¬ 
pletely sporidial, and, like the mycelial line, produced more sporidia in the 
more concentrated solutions. In the weakest solution the intermediate line 
became mycelial after about 32 hours, while the cultures in the most con¬ 
centrated solution did not change from sporidial to mycelial growth until 
after approximately 80 hours. Likewise, as with the mycelial line, the rate 

growth in<»reased as the concentrations of the sugars were increased. 

These result.^ clearly tha^ increasing the concentration of dextrose 
and siK'rose in die nutrient medium greatly increases the tendency of 
intermediate lines to produce sporidia, but only slightly increases the ten¬ 
dency of mycelial lines to produce sporidia. The rate of growth of these 
lines also increased in the more concentrated solutions, indicating some as¬ 
sociation between rate of growth and number of sporidia produced. 

Comparative Effect of Various Sugars 

Since the concentration of dextrose and sucrose in nutrient media 
greatly influenced the growth type of some smut lines, the question im¬ 
mediately arose as to what effect other sugars would have on these lines. 
Accordingly, experiments were made to test effects of mannose, maltose, levu- 
lose, lactose, raffiiiose, rhamnose, and xylose. In this experiment a 20 per 
cent concentration of each sugar was used, the solutions containing dextrose 
and sucrose serving as controls. 

The sporidial line did not produce mycelium in any of the solutions, but 
the mycelial line produced varying numbers of sporidia, depending on the 
particular sugar. In the solutions containing dextrose, mannose, levulose, 
sucrose, raffinose, and xylose the mycelial line ceased producing sporidUt 
after 52 to 58 hours and became entirely mycelial; in the solution contain¬ 
ing lactose it produced no sporidia after 32 hours, while in the solutiv^n con¬ 
taining rhamnose it remained strictly mycelial. The intermediate 
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behaved very much like the mycelial line in these solutions, except that a 
far larger number of sporidia were produced. The results of these ex¬ 
periments also indicated clearly that the amount of sporidial growth in 
mycelial and intermediate lines is associated with the supply of easily 
available carbohydrates. For example, rhamnose did not stimulate the 
production of sporidia in the mycelial or intermediate lines, and none of the 
lines used in this experiment grew very well in the solution containing it. 
On the other hand, those sugars that stimulated the production of some 
sporidia induced a correspondingly greater amount of growth. 

Effects of Asparagin 

Prom the previous results it seemed likely that the ratio of carbohy¬ 
drate to nitrogen in the nutrient solutions might have an important in¬ 
fluence on the growth types of these smut lines. Experiments, therefore, 
were made with asparagin as the source of nitrogen. 

In determining the effects of nitrogen on these sporidial, intermediate, 
and mycelial lines, asparagin was added to the basic solution in amounts 
sufficient to bring about concentrations of 0.02 per cent, 0.5 per cent, and 
1.5 per cent. The basic solution lacking asparagin was used as the control. 

Again the sporidial line remained unchanged. The mycelial line pro¬ 
duced a few sporidia in all of the solutions immediately after inoculation. 
In the solutions containing 0, 0.02 per cent, and 0.5 per cent asparagin, the 
mycelial line ceased producing sporidia after 35, 41, and 44 hours, respec¬ 
tively ; but, when the concentration was increased to 15 per cent, no 
sporidia were produced after 28 hours. The intermediate line followed the 
same general trend as the mycelial line in producing more or fewer sporidia 
in the different solutions, but it never became entirely sporidial or entirely 
mycelial in any of the solutions. These results indicate that sporidial 
growth in the intermediate and mycelial lines increases with an increase in 
the amount of asparagin, but if the amount of this nutrient is increased 
beyond a certain limit it becomes deleterious and reduces the proportional 
number of sporidia produced. In the most concentrated solution the rate 
and amount of growth were both considerably reduced. 

Effect of Various Mineral Salts 

To determine whether or not different concentrations of the mineral 
salts in the basic medium would affect the growth types of the sporidial, 
mycelial, and intermediate lines, experiments were made with magnesium 
sulphate and ti*ibasic potassium phosphate in the concentrations indicated 
in table 1. In another set of experiments dibasic and monobasic potassium 
phosphate were substituted for the tribasic salt. 

From table 1 it will be noted that the growth of the sporidial line was 
not changed in any of the solutions. It may also be noted that the inter- 
ihediate and mycelial lines produced sporidia for a longer time, and, con¬ 
sequently," more sporidia, when a 0.02 per cent concentration of these salts 
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TABLE 1 .—The efeot of magnesium sulphate and frihasic potassium phosphate on 
the growth types of a mycelial, a sporidial, and an intermediate haploid line of Ustilago 
geae when grown in hanging-drop cultures 


Mineral 

salt 

Percentage 

basic 

medium 

Number of hours after inoculation after which sporidial 
production ceased 

10 A 4 (mycelial) 

22 B 5 (intermediate) 

18Ca (sporidial) 

MgSO, 

K PO, 

.0 

.02 

.25 

.5 

.0 

.02 

.25 

1.00 

27 

44 

40 

Coustaiit 

21 

25 

21 

21 

40 

48 

40 

40 

04 

70 

64 

64 

Constant 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Constant 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


was used; while, at higher coiieeiitrations, the production of sporidia 
diminished or was entirely suppressed. When dibasic oi monobasic po¬ 
tassium phosphate were substituted for tribasic potassium phosphate, the 
results were i^raetieally identical. 

Effect of a Fresh Supply of Nutrients 

All of the above results indicate that a fresh supply of nutrients in¬ 
duced the mycelial line to produce some sporidia and the intermediate line 
to produce more than the usual number. For this reason an intermediate line, 
22 B 2 , and a my(*elial line IOA4 were transferred to fresh drops twice daily 
for 5 days. Tl ' ;n1ermediate Kne became entirely sporidial after the first 
3 days, but tlu* nn (‘elial line produced only a few sporidia. When these 
cultures were allowed I 0 fii^row undisturbed they soon resumed their normal 
jrrowth types. 

Other Factors 

Since it seemed apparent that mycelial production was associated with 
lack of nutrierls, the sporidial line 18Cj was gfrown in sterile distilled 
water for several days, but it showed no tendency whatever to produce 
mycelium, even under these conditions. 

Results of an experiment in which the solidity of the medium was varied 
showed that the amount of sporidial jj^rowth tended to increase in propor¬ 
tion to mycelial j^rowth as the percentaj^e of aprar in the medium was de¬ 
creased. This was especially true of the two intermediate lines used, but 
very little effect was noticeable with the two mycelial lines tested. 

Temperature, hydrof?en-ion concentration of the medium, and the ad¬ 
dition to potato dextrose a^ar of ‘‘staling’’ products from smut cultures 
had no effect on the 3 growth types. 

In summarizing the results of the preceding experiments, it is clear that 
the use of nutrients had more effect on growth types than the o^er en¬ 
vironmental factors. The effects of all the nutrients were strikiii^dv simil a r 
but were expressed to a greater or lesser degree with particular nutrientfc 
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sucrose and dextrose having the most marked effect. The sporidial line 
did not change, irrespective of the medium used. Although the mycelial 
line became intermediate under certain conditions, the writer wishes to 
emphasize the fact that only few sporidia were produced under any cir¬ 
cumstances, and ultimately the cultures again became strictly mycelial. 
The intermediate line responded much more to the different nutrients. It 
produced either all sporidia in some fresh solutions or produced a much 
greater proportion of sporidia than mycelium in other fresh solutions. As 
the cultures became older and grew more slowly, they became either strictly 
or predominantly mycelial, depending on the particular solution used. 

In all cases, except those where excessive nutrients were used, the 
amount of sporidial growth in the intermediate line was directly propor¬ 
tional to the quantity of nutrient in the medium. This was especially pro¬ 
nounced when the amount of sucrose and dextrose was varied. An excess 
of certain nutrients apparently had a deleterious effect, as there was a 
reduction in the relative number of sporidia produced and in the total 
amount of growth. On the other hand, growth was vigorous in all solu¬ 
tions in which large numbers of sporidia were produced. When nutrients 
were withheld or exhausted, or growth was retarded because of the presence 
of a certain nutrient in large enough quantities to be deleterious, the inter¬ 
mediate smut line tended to become mycelial, and the mycelial line ceased to 
produce sporidia. 

THE INHERITANCE OP FACTORS FOR SPORIDIAL AND MYCELIAL GROWTH TYPES 

The results of the studies on the effects of environmental factors on 
growth types produced by a selected number of lines indicated that the 
intermediate lines appeared to have factors for both sporidial and mycelial 
growth; hence the growth types could be shifted by certain environmental 
factors, particularly the supply of carbohydrates. 

The mycelial lines, although relatively stable, produced a few sporidia 
in response to certain environmental factors. The growth type of the strict 
sporidial lines could not be altered appreciably by such factors. 

Apparently, therefore, the range of variability of sporidial lines is quite 
limited and that of mycelial lines fairly so. The expression of characters 
in such lines seems to be more dependent on genetic than on environmental 
factors. For this reason a study was made of the inheritance of factors for 
these types of growth, especially since studies by Stakman and his co¬ 
workers had indicated that factors for these two types of growth were 
definitely inherited. 

Table 2 indicates the growth types of the monosporidial lines isolated 
from one of the crosses inade by Stakman and his coworkers. As will be 
noted, there was clear-cut segregation of factors for sporidial and mycelial 
growth types at the time of chlamydospore germination. These haploid 
lines were obtained by the writer and used in further studies of the in¬ 
heritance of factors for sporidial and mycelial growth types. 
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In the inheritance studies, a susceptible variety of corn, Northwestern 
Dent, was used as the host Crosses were made by mixiltg liquid cultures 
of monosporidial lines in the desired combinations and hypodermically in- 

UJfilaso zeae ^ross so) 



18 Hi (5pori(Hal) 10 Kz-i (mycelial) 


Germinating F, Chlomydoapores 



Fig. 1 . The growth types of the parents of Cross 50 and gemunating F, chJamydo- 
jpores, showmg the production of spondia and hyphal branches on the proznvcelia in the 
following ratios: l-~08: 4M, 2 and 3—28; 2M (paired), 4—18: 3M, 6—28. ‘M 

' 6—48: OM, 7—38: IM. The germinating chlamydospore* were drawn im 
hand, approximately x 900. ® ^ r 
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TABLE 2.— CrTowth types of haploid lines of UstHago eeae isolated from Cross 18 
{lOK^xlOli), immediately after isolation 


Haploid line from 


Chlamydospores and growth typesb 


promycelial ceU 

A 

B 

0 

T) 

E 

F 

G 

H 

No. 

la 

8 

8 

8 

M 

M 

i 

M 

* 

M 

8 

2 

8 

8 

8 

8 

M 

M 

M 

8 

3 

M 

8 

8 

M 

8 

8 

8 

M 

4 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

M 

8 

8 


« Tip cell of the promycelium. 
S = Bporidial ; M = mycelial. 


jeetinpf the mixture into the corn plants. The method was essentially the 
same as that described by Stakman and Christensen (8). To make sure 
that none of the lines used was solo-pathogenic, each monosporidial line also 
was inoculated separately into the liost. 

Bight of the segregates of Cross 18, which had remained strictly spo- 
ridial, were crossed with several rather strict mycelial lines in order to 
study more carefully the inheritance of the two growth types. One of the 
crosses (18Hi x lOK^ i) caused heavy infection, with abundant production 
of chlamydospores; therefore, it was selected for study and was arbitrarily 
designated Cross 50. 

Chlamydospores of Cross 50 were germinated and it was found that 
sporidia and hyphal branches were produced on the promycelia in the 
ratios of 4: 0, 3:1, and 2: 2, as shown in figure 1. 

When 4 sporidia were produced on a promycelium they were isolated 
and grown in culture in the usual manner. Forty-five single sporidia were 
isolated from the promycelia of 13 chlamydospores of Cross 50, and the re¬ 
sulting monosporidial lines grown in duplicate m 250-cc. Erlenmeyer flasks 
containing 40 cc. of potato-dextrose agar. Table 3 indicates the growth 


TABLE 3 .—Growth types of haploid lines of Ustilago zcae isolated from Cross 50 
(18Hi xlOKa^i)j immediately after isolation 


Haploid 
line from 




Chlamydospores and growth typesb 




promy¬ 
celial cell 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

No. 

1 « 

8 


8 

8 

M 

8 


8 

M 


8 

8 


2 

8 

8 

8 

8 

M 

M 

S 

M 

’M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

3 

8 

8 

— 

8 

M 

M 

M 1 

M 

8 

M 


8 

M 

4 

■ M 

M 

M 

NL 

8 

8 

M 

M 

- 

M 

M 

- 

8 


• Tip cell of the promyeeHhm. 
b S = sporidial ) M = myoeHal ; - = no sporidia isolated. 


types of the resulting monoeporidiai lines immediately after isolation, and 
%ures 2 shows the growth types of the parents and 12 monosporidial lines 
isolated from 3 chlamydospom of the cross. That the sporidia do not 
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Fig. 2. The parents, 18Hi and 10Ka>x> of Cross 60 and cultures of the 12 monospo- 
ridial lines obtained by isolating the sporidia from the promycelia of three ch^ wydospores, 
B, E, and G, resulting from the cross. In each case the cidtures are numbered according 
to the position of the sporidia on the promycelia from which they were obtained, nundaMr 1 
being from the tip cell. S := sporidial, M = mycelial. Note the segregation ratios: Cblliiliy- 
dospore B—3S: IM, E—3M: IB, —^2S; 2M. 
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necessarily produce sporidial colonies is evident, since some of the colonies 
became mycelial (Fig. 2). However, ten lines from this cross remained 
strictly sporidial. It is apparent from these results that monosporidial 
lin^ isolated from a single promycelium and grown in culture may subse¬ 
quently form sporidial and mycelial colonies in the ratios of 4:0, 3:1, or 
2 : 2 . 

The type of growth from the individual promycelial cells of 100 germi¬ 
nating chlamydospores from Cross 50 was observed. Of the 400 cells, 247 
produced sporidia and 153 produced hyphal branches. Since most haploid 
lines do not form mycelial colonies until some time after isolation, one 
would expect more sporidia than hyphae to be produced on the promycelia. 

Hyphal branches from 15 promycelia were cut off with a microrazor and 
cultured singly on potato-dextrose agar. The resulting colonies were al¬ 
ways mycelial on this medium. Four of them were paired in all possible 
combinations among themselves and with the remaining 11 lines of the 15, 
and inoculated into corn seedlings. Their behavior was the same as that of 
haploid lines resulting from single sporidia, since lines of opposite sex 
caused normal infection and development of chlamydospores. Clearly then, 
these mycelial branches are partly gametic in nature, just as the sporidia 
are. Naturally, there are no special gametes in IJshlago zeae, as both 
sporidia and haploid hypal branches can multiply or grow and also behave 
as gametes. It is evident from the results of these experiments that there 
is segregation for sporidial and mycelial growth types at the time of germi¬ 
nation of chlamydospores. It seems apparent to the writer that there are 
two or more factors governing these growth types and that the intermediate 
growth types result from various balances between factors for sporidial and 
mycelial growth. The results further indicate that, although lines may 
contain factors for intermediate and mycelial growth types, these characters 
are not necessarily expressed until after the lines have reached a certain 
age. 

DISCUSSION 

Prior to the present study, several investigators (2, 3, 4, 5) had ob¬ 
served different growth types in monosporidial lines of some of the smuts; but 
relatively little had been known concerning the factors that determine their 
development. 

From the results of the writer’s studies, it is clear that different growth 
types in Ustilago zeac are determined by the interaction of genetic and en¬ 
vironmental factors, as would, of course, be expected. However, certain 
sporidial lines apparently have factors for sporidial development only, as 
they remained sporidial despite all attempts to change them by altering 
environmental conditio^. In fact, it has not been possible to bring about 
infection in com by inoculating with combinations of strict sporidial lines, 
possibly because these lines do not have the necessary factors for the pro¬ 
duction of mycelium. The habit Of some mycelial lines is less rigidly fixed 
by genetic factors than that of the strict sporidial lines. Some of the 
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mycelial lines produce sporidia in the early stages of growth and become 
mycelial later. As there is a difference between diffei*ent lines in their 
tendency to change from the sporidial to the mycelial type of growth, it 
seems probable that several genetic factors are involved. Some of the lines 
resulting from the hyphal branches cut off from tlie promycelia seem to be 
strictly mycelial, as they never have produced any sporidia. Some of the 
other mycelial lines, however, are capable of producing sporidia under suit¬ 
able environmental conditions. It seems, therefore, that there are strict 
sporidial lines, strict mycelial lines, mycelial lines that 'ue capable of pro¬ 
ducing a few sporidia, and a group of intermediate lines that differ in their 
tendency to change from the sporidial to the mycelial type. It is evident 
from the inheritance studies that there is clear cut segregation on the pro¬ 
mycelia of certain chlamydospores of factors for the production of sporidia 
and hyphal branches. The morphological difference is sharp and unmis¬ 
takable. On culturing single sporidia, 3 types of lines can be obtained: 
strict sporidial, intermediate, and mycelial lines that can produce a few 
sporidia under certain conditions. When hyphal branches were cut off from 
promycelia, however, some strict mycelial lines were obtained. 

The above facts suggest that these growth types are dependent on mul¬ 
tiple factors, and there is substantial proof for this opinion. Segregation 
occurs in the promycelia of germinating chlamydospores, and the resulting 
haploid lines are gametic in nature. Consequently, if these characters were 
determined by a single-factor pair, there would always have to be a 1:1 
segregation fc)]- (li^m in each promycelium, but the results of these investi¬ 
gations show i^Ldi this is not the case. 

The dependence of these growth types on multiple factors may explain 
some of the peculiar responses to environment. If, for example, the growth 
type of an intermediate line is determined by a balance of factors for spo¬ 
ridial and mycelial growth, it seems very likely that environment could shift 
the growth type one way or another. On the other hand, sporidial and 
mycelial growth types that may result from a predominance of sporidial or 
mycelial factors, respectively, are not nearly so susceptible to environmental 
changes. 

Further evidence that there are multiple factors for growth type is that 
some intermediate lines have a greater proportion of sporidial to mycelial 
growth, whereas others are predominantly mycelial, although they are defi¬ 
nitely intermediate. 

All facts considered point toward the following general conclusions; (a) 
that there are 2 or more factors for growth type, (b) that growth types are 
determined genetically, and (c) that the environment influences intermediate 
lines considerably but has no appreciable effect on sporidial lines and but 
little effect on mycelial lines. • 

SUMMARY 

Studies were made on the relative effects of genetic and environmental 
factors in determining growth types of Ustilago zeae. 
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The following 3 growth types were shown to exist: (a) a strict sporidial 
type, (b) a rather strict mycelial type, and (e) various intergrades of inter¬ 
mediate types. 

The strict sporidial types could not be induced to produce mycelium under 
any conditions of the experiments. 

The rather strict mycelial type could be induced to produce only very 
few sporidia under certain conditions. 

Some intermediate types could be induced to become either sporidial or 
mycelial with the proper environment. 

In nutrient solutions, increasing the quantity of various nutrients, espe¬ 
cially certain sugars, increased the sporidial growth in intermediate lines and 
to a much lesser extent in mycelial lines. 

Fresh supplies of nutrients increased sporidial growth in intermediate 
lines and to a much lesser extent in rather strict mycelial lines. 

Temperature, hydrogen-ion concentration of the medium, and '^staling’’ 
products had no effect on the growth types of any of the lines studied. 

There was segregation of factors for sporidial and mycelial growth types 
on individual promycelia on a 4:0, 3:1, and 2:2 basis, in a sporidial x 
mycelial cross. 

The results indicate that there are two or more factors for both sporidial 
and mycelial types. 

University Farm, 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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DISTRIBUTION AND PREVALENCE OP OZONIUM RWT ROT IN 
THE SHELTERBELT PLANTING AREA OF OKLAHOMA 


George I. Peltier, i F. B. Schroedbr,2 
AND Ernest Wrights 
(Accq)te(l for publication March 20, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

Earlier reports in the literature indicate that the ozonium root rot fungus, 
Phymatotrichum omnivorum (Shear) Duggar, can be found in the two lower 
tiers of counties adjacent to the Red River in southern Oklahoma, extending 
as Jar east as Miller County, Arkansas. A preliminary survey in south¬ 
western Oklahoma in 1935 verified the presence of root rot in certain counties 
within the shelterbelt planting area. 

Emi)loying the same methods as described by the senior writer* a 
detailed survey of part of this area was completed in August, 1938. The 
chief objective of the survey was to furnish the Prairie States Forestry 
Project of tlie U. S. Forest Service an accurate map showing the locations 
of infested and ozonium-free land. On the basis of the information provided, 
shelterbelt plantings can be made with safety, either by avoiding ozonium- 
infested regions or by using resistant species on infested soil. 

RESULTS OP THE SURVEY 

Tlie dist' ’> j “i of ozonium root rot as determined by the survey is 
presented in ^gure 1. The apparent relationship between ozonium-iiifested 
areas and tlie watersheds, as well as the drainage basins of the larger rivers, 
was as striking as that observed in Texas in 1935, so that the results of the 
survey vill again be presented on the basis of watersheds and drainage basins 
of the larger streams. 

It ill be Jirted from figure 1 that the western limit of root-rot infestation 
extended somewhat beyond the 99° meridian in Tillman and Kiowa Counties. 
The entire drainage basin of the North Pork of the Red River was free of 
root rot, except for the one limited area. 

Otter Creek, with its source in the Wichita Mountains, was of especial 
interest becansr^ i-oot rot did not occur north of the creek, although it was 
very prevalent to the south. Beyond the point where Otter Creek passes 
through a well-marked sand ridge and the channel becomes considerably 
deeper, root rot could not be found. The northern limit of root rot in this 
valley was located in Kiowa County in a low-lying basin subject to overflow. 

1 (^hairman, Department of Bacteriology, University of Nebraska; Agent, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, from August 1 to September 10, 1^88. 

2 Agent, Division of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture, from August 1 to September 10, 1938; formerly Assistant Pathologist. 

3 Associate Pathologist, Division of Forest Pathology, Bureau of PU'tt Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

^ Peltier, G. L. The distribution and prevalence of ozonium root rot in the shelter- 
belt zone of Texas. Phytopath. 27: 146-168. 1937. 
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A like situation was found in the valley of a small creek originating near 
Frederick, Oklahoma. Here, again, as the creek ran from the heavier lands 
through a sand ridge into lighter, sandy soils, root rot was not found. Just 
what environmental factors had inhibited the fungus under these conditions 
could not be determined from field observations. Similar instances were 
noted in Texas in 1935. 

Root rot was found in the entire drainage basin of the Deep Red Creek 
in Tillman County and north into southeastern Kiowa County. The preva¬ 
lence of root rot in this watershed varied considerably, but was more severe in 
the better agricultural lands and in the valleys of the creek and its tributaries. 
The fact that the greater part of the infested area was planted to wheat and 



other nonsusceptible, fibrous-rooted crops, further attested to the heavy root- 
rot infestation in this watershed. 

In the narrow watershed of the Red River in south Tillman County, a 
small isolated infested area of approximately 4 square miles was mapped. 
This area has been recognised for about 30 years, according to one of the 
landowners. By a series of posts this man had staked out the root-rot infesta¬ 
tion on his farm. He stated that the fungus had not spread since he obtained 
the farm in 1906. Several miles east of this isolated area root rot was traced 
to the bed of the Red River. 

In general, it may be stated that the western line of demarcation between 
noninfested and infested lands was extremely sharp, and, to a large extent. 
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coincided with the transition between light and heavy soil types. This was 
not true, however, in southeastern Tillman County, where root rot was preva¬ 
lent on very sandy soil. The northern limit of infestation in this district 
extended to the foothills of the Wichita Mountains, in southeastern Kiowa 
County in the headwaters of Deep Red Creek, and in southwestern Comanche 
County in the headwaters of the Main West Cache Creek. The only infested 
areas in Comanche County were in the drainage basin of the above-named 
creek. All other drainage basins in this county were free of root rot. 

Approximately the lower two-thirds of Cotton Counts can be classified 
as infested. Of course, the prevalence of root rot varied from field to field, 
but, in the main, a high degree of infestation occurred in the better and more 
cropped lands, especially in the drainage basins of the Deep Red and West 
Cache Creeks. Root rot was not observed in the drainage basin of Beaver 
Creek and in the upper Cache Creek watershed. The lower Cache Creek 
basin showed a varying root-rot infestation to a point where it enters the 
Deep Red Creek. Root rot was mapped from Cache Creek east to the county 
line, the northern limit being about 3 miles south of the point where Cotton, 
Stephens, and Jefferson Counties adjoin. This completed the survey of those 
counties lying in the shelterbelt planting area. 

Root-rot infestation extends eastward from this point, however, as shown 
by the records on file in the Department of Botany and Plant Pathology, 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station, which were made available to 
as by K Starr Chester, who also made 2 reconnaissance trips into this area 
in August and S ^ntember, 1938. He reported (personal communication) 
having seen rooi loi in every county adjacent to the Red River from Cotton 
through McCurtain, and also in several of the second tier of counties to the 
north. He called attention also to several isolated areas well beyond the 
northern limit of root-rot infestation, only one, near Sayre, Oklahoma, being 
active at the present time. Possibly this isolated area had its origin in the 
introduction of infected planting stock. 

Jn a recheck of certain surveyed areas in Texas it was of extreme interest 
to note that the lines of demarcation were not only as pronounced, but that 
no apparent extension of root rot beyond the limits mapped in 1935 had taken 
place. Further, a reconnaissance survey of the sandy lands suitable for tree 
planting in north Wichita and Clay Counties revealed that the disease was 
more or less continuous and of varying severity in the area between the 
Wichita and Red Rivers. 

DISCUSSION 

In figure 2 the combined root-rot-infested areas mapped during the sum¬ 
mers of 1935 and 1938 in Texas and Oklahoma are shown! The predominant 
feature of these surveys was the sharp demarcation between infested §nd 
noninfested areas (Fig. 3, A). No explanation of this striking phenomenon 
can be offered at this time, although perhaps low temperatures 'including 
the depth of the frost line), available soil moisture, and to some extent soil 
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types may be contributing factors. The northward extension of root rot 
to the foothills of the Wichita Mountains in Oklahoma may be attributable 
to the protection afforded by them from cold north winds. Since the western 
limit of soil infestation coincides approximately with the transition between 
prairie (t.e., mixed grasses) and the infested wood land (chiefly mesquite and 
shin and post oaks), there appears to be a correlation between types of nat¬ 
ural vegetation and root rot. 



Fig. 2. The distribution and prevalence of ozonium root rot in the shelterbelt plant 
mg area of southwestern Oklahoma and Texas. 


A second outstanding feature was the apparent cumulative incidence of 
root rot from the headwaters of a creek down the drainage basin This situa¬ 
tion was clearly evident in the better agricultural lands in continuous culti- 
vatiop to susceptible crops. A good illustration is the drainage basin of Deep 
Red Creek in Oklahoma. 

Lastly, the futility of clearing native ozonium-infested lands for diversi¬ 
fied farming was likewise apparent during 1938 in both Oklahoma and Texas. 
In one instance approximately 5600 acres, for a resettlement project, was 
opened for cidtivation aii^ irrigation in 1936. Already 50 per cent or more 
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of the alfalfa plantings are gone, together with a loss of 90 per cent of the 
current cotton crop in some fields (Pig. 3, B). The plaipiing of suitable 
rotations for soil conservation projects is handicapped by the presence of root 
rot, especially where orchards, shelterbelts, and soil-building crops are in¬ 
cluded, unless this factor is taken into consideration. In 1937 and 1938 sev- 




Fig 3 A View in cotton fieM showing line of demarcation between ozonium- 
infested part on the left and non infested area on the right (Adams Creek Watershed near 
Vernon, Texas). B. A large ozonium root rot spot in a 2 year old alfalfa field under 
irrigation near Wichita Falls, Texas. 

eral experimeutal shelterbelts were planted on infested sites. Root rot al¬ 
ready has taken its toll of susceptible tree species, including Chinese and 
American elms, cottonwoods, and locusts (honey and black). It is evident, 
therefore, that surveys for ozonium root rot should be made before under- 
taiting such projects, and, if the areas are found infested, they can be either 
avoided or planted to resistant crops. 

SUMMARY 

By methods previously employed, certain areas in southwe^stprn Okla¬ 
homa were surveyed and mapped, showing the locations of ozonium-infepted 
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land. The necessity of such surveys is apparent, since they provide a basis 
whereby shelterbelt plantings can be made either in non-infested areas or 
on infested lands with resistant tree species. 

Division of Forest Pathology, 

Bureau of Plant Industry, 

IN cooperation with 

Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

Lincoln, Nebraska. 


STUDIES OF THE SUSCEPTIBILITY OF FORAGE GRASSES TO 
CEREAL SMUT FUNGI. II. A PRELIMINARY REPORT 
ON USTILAGO HORDEI AND U. NIGRA^ 

George W. Fischer 
(Accepted for publication March 23, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

In 1938 the writer^ reported the natural occurrence of a smut on Agro- 
pyron cristatum (L.) Gaertn. and Elymus glaucus jepsoni Davy that had the 
morphologic characteristics of the organism causing the covered smut of bar¬ 
ley, and, accordingly, the collections were assigned to Ustilago hordei (Pers.) 
K. and S. At the same time it was pointed out that on the basis of compara¬ 
tive morphology the 3 collections could have been equally well assigned to 
U. levis (K. and S.) Magn., cause of the covered smut of oats. 

Except for a report of the natural incidence of Ustilago hordei on rye 
(Secale cereale L.) in Siberia,^ the covered smut of barley has not, appar¬ 
ently, been reported on grasses other than cultivated species of barley. In 
fact, concerning the 3 collections on Agropyron and Elymus mentioned above, 
the question arose that, even though these collections were morphologically 
similar to U. hordei and Z7. levis, they might be physiologically and pathologi¬ 
cally very distinct from those species. Chiefly to answer this question inocu¬ 
lations of barley and oats described in this paper were undertaken. 

The discovery of Ustilago hordei on forage grasses suggested that possibly 
U, nigra Tapke,^ which causes the black loose smut of cultivated barley, might 
also have some compatible hosts among the forage grasses. Preliminary 
inoculation experiments of several grass species with this smut are reported 
here. 

1 Grass disease investigations of the Division of Forage Crops and Diseases, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with the Soil Conser¬ 
vation Service, Section of ConperVatlon Nurseries^ and the Divisions of Plant Pathology 
aiK} Agronomy of the Agriculmal Experiment Btation, State College of Washington. 

8 Fischer, G, W. Some new grass smut records from the Paedfic Northwest. Myco- 
logiaSO: 385-395. 1938. 

3 Jackzewski, A. A. de. A new smut fungus on rye. (Translated title.) Ann. State 
D^t. Exp. A^pronomy 9: 106-109. 1925 (Abstract in Rev. App. Myc. 6: 733. 1926). 

A ProbaUy the same as 17. medians Biedenkopf used by Allison, 0. C., in Studies on 
the genetiew of smuts of barley and oats in relation to pathogenicity. Minn. Agr. Exp. 
Stat. TecltTBull. 119, 1937; and Buttle-Nebel, M. L., in Studies on barley smuts and on 
loose smut of wheat. New York State Agr. Exp. Stat. Tech. Bull. 221. 1934. 
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USTILAGO HORDEI 

I 

Inoculations of Barley and Oats 

Two barley varieties, Beldi Giant (C. I. 2777) and Trebi (C. I. 936), were 
selected for inoculation experiments because they are generally susceptible 
to covered smut of barley in the Pacific Northwest. One highly susceptible 
variety of oats, Canadian (C. I. 1625) was used to test the possibility of the 
grass smuts being Usfilago Jevis. Pour collections of U, hordci were used in 
the experiment: two from Agropyron rristafum, one from Elymus glaucus 
jcpfioni^ already mentioned, and one from Beldi Giant barley, grown at Walla 
Walla, Washington. To complete the trials one collection of Z7. levis also 
was used,"‘ Since the amount of inoculum was somewhat scant after her¬ 
barium specimens had been taken from the collection of V, hordci on the 
grasses, all the collections were cultured on potato-dextrose agar, and combi¬ 
nations of pedigreed monosporidial lines of opposite sex were used for 
inocnhnn. 

Foui* monosporidial lines (representing the 4 cells of the promycelium of 
the same chlam.vdospore^ of each of the 4 collections of Usiilago hordci, and 
from U. Icvis) were* mated on plain agar in all possible combinations, both 
within and between the collections. The results showed (1) the presence of 
only 2 sex groups in each collection; (2) that the sporidia of^l sex group of 
any collection would fuse readily with the sporidia of opposite sex of all.the 
. Mier collections; and (3) from these fusions normal-appearing infection 
liy])liae j’csulted. In determining which combinations were to be used in 
preparing iiio.'U' i later, preference was given to those seeming to produce 
the most infection hyphae, although the differences in this regard were not 
great. 

The barley and oat varieties were eacli inoculated with the monosporidial 
cultui'cs of opposite sex witliin each collection and with similar cultures be¬ 
tween the collections in all possible combinations. Zade’s partial vacuum 
method, described by Allison," was used in all the inoculations. In addition 
monosporidial cultures of eacli of the two sexes of fJslilago hordci were inocu¬ 
lated singly into the barley, and those of U, Icvis into oats. The inoculated 
seed was jdanted directly in benches of soil in tlie greenhouse in December, 
1937. 

On both Ti{*h: and Beldi Giant barley at least some degree of infection 
was obtained with ad inoculations involving the collections of Ustilago hordei, 
except those in which only one sex was involved. More or less infection was 
obtained (1) from each of the 3 grass collections of V. hordci; (2) with the 
collection from Beldi Giant barley; and (3) from crosses between mono¬ 
sporidial cultures of opposite sex of the 4 collections of this species in all 
possible combinations. No infection was obtained on oats except where 
inoculated with both sexes of U. levis. The results are presented in table 1. 

5 Pedigreed monosporidial cultures, supplied through the courtesy of Dr. c Holton. 

See footnote a of table 1. 

" See footnote 4. 
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TABLE 1 .—BesuUa of inoculations of Beldi Giant and Trehi barley and Canadian oats 
ivith monosporidial cultures of four collections of VstUago hordei and one of U, levis in all 
possible combinations 


Inoculum 

Percentage of Smutted Headsb 

Beldi Giant 
barley 

Trebi 

barley 

Canadian 
oats • 

E-A 61x63« . 

34 

26 

0 

E-A 64xE-B 63 . 

9 

76 

0 

E-A 61xE-C 61 . 

12 

17 

0 

E-A 63xU.h. 62 . 

32 

37 

0 

E-A 64XU.1. 911 . 

0 

0 

0 

E-B 61x63 . 

2 

44 

0 

E-B 61X E-C 52 . 

3 

58 

0 

E-B 63xU.h. 61 . 

8 

64 

0 

E-B 63xU.l. 912 . 

0 

0 

0 

E-C 51x52 . 

10 

6 

0 

E-C 51xU.h. 62 . 

3 

12 

0 

E-C 51xU.l. 911 . 

0 

0 

0 

U.h. 61x62 . 

57 

26 

0 

U.h. 62XU.1. 912 . 

0 

0 

0 

U.h. 61 . 

0 

.. . 


U.h. 62 . 

. ... 

0 

. 

U.l. 911x912 . 

0 

0 

97 

U.l. 911 . 

. 

• • 

0 

U.l. 912 . 

. 


0 


«E-A = U’. hordei from Elymus glaucus jepnoni; E-B=Z7. hordei from Agropyron 
cristatum (Bozeman, Mont.); E-C = 17. hordei from A. cristatum (Pullman, Wash.); 
U.,h. = U, hordei from Beldi Giant barley (Walla Walla, Wash.); XJ. 1. = U. levis (cultures 
of a virulent collection on Fulghum and Black Mesdag oats, supplied by C. 8. Holton). 
The Arabic numerals indicate the pedigree of the monosporidial cultures. The last digit 
in every case indicates the origin of the culture with reference to the position, on the 
promycelium, of the sporidium from which the culture originated. The remaining digit or 
digits refer to the number given to the chlamydospore from whose promycelium the isola¬ 
tions were made. The numbering of the chlamydospores always begins with 5, so as to 
avoid confusion with the sporidium numbers, which ordinarily range from 1-4. Arbitrarily, 
the sporidium from the distal cell of the promycelium is designated as #1, and the num¬ 
bering proceeds toward the spore. 

b The head counts, upon which these percentages are calculated ranged from 31-82 per 
row. The number of smutted heads ranged from 0-35 per row. 

The data presented in table 1 leave no doubt that the 3 collections of cov¬ 
ered smut from Agropyron cristatum and Elymus glaucus jepsoni are, 
physiologically, Ustilago hordei, and that they substantiate the morphologic 
similarity already demonstrated. Furthermore, the same data show clearly 
that the collections are not related to U. levis, since in no instance did any 
combination of U. levis with any of the collections result in any infection on 
either oats or barley. The development of 97 per cent smut on Canadian oats 
inoculated with pure Z7. levis indicated that the inoculation method was not 
at fault. 

. Inoculations of Grasses 

In order to obtain spine information regarding the general susceptibility 
of certain grasses to Ustilago hordei, the 4 collections of this smut used in the 
Above-outlined experiments were used in inoculating a series of grasses in the 
tribe Hardeae. The same technique was employed as before, using pedigreed 
.monosporidial cultures of opposite sex, except that the inoculations were all 
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within the 4 collections, with none between collections. Also, the inoculated 
seed was sown directly in the field, in S-J-foot nursery rows,* in the spring of 
1938. The following species were inoculated; Agropyron caninum (L.) 
Beauv.; A. cristatum, A. inerme (Scribn. and Smith) Rydb., A. pauciflorvm 
(Schwein.) Hitchc., A. semicostatum (Steud.) Nees, A. suhseeundum (Link.) 
Hitchc.; Elymus canadensis L., E. glaucus Buckl., E. glaucus jepsoni, E. 
sibiricus L., E. villosus Muhl., E. virginicus L.; Hordeum bulbosum L., H, 
gussoneanum ParL, B, jubatnn/i L., H. murinunt L,, B, nodosum L., B. pusU- 
lum Nutt.; LoUum perenne L.; Sitanion hystrix (Nutt.) J. G. Smith, 8. 
juhatum J. G. Smith. Many of these species were represented by 2-5 selec¬ 
tions or collections. 

Probably because of late seeding, poor stands were obtained in a great 
many rows, and conditions for infeetion likewise were not good. Conse¬ 
quently, the results are probably quite unreliable as an index to the suscepti¬ 
bility of all the grasses tested. However, certain species did develop smut, 
and are worthy of mention: Agropyron caninum showed smut from collection 
E-B of Ustilago hordei (taken from A. cristatum); Elymus canadensis was 
smutted by collection E-C (also taken from A. cristatum) and by U. h. (col¬ 
lection taken from Beldi Giant barley); one collection of Bordeum nodosum 
showed smut from all four collections of U. hordei, and another collection of 
B. nodosum showed smut from E-A (taken from Elymus glaucus jepsoni), 
and also from E-C; E. glaucus jepsoni was smutted by collection B-C; E. 

• lOiricus likewise showed smut from inoculation with collection E-C; Sitanion 
juhatum was sum' • ed by collection E-C. The percentages of infection varied 
from about 10 pci cent to 50 per cent or more, but since the stands were so 
poor, any tabular presentation of infection percentages would be of nmnli 
value. The results do indicate, however, that certain species of forage 
grasses may prove to be quite susceptible to Ustilago hordei. This problem 
is being given further consideration, in which the various forage grass species 
will be tested for susceptibility to several collections or races of U. hordei. 


CSTILAOO NIQBA 


The occurrence of Ustilago hordei on Agropyron and Elymus in the Pa¬ 
cific Northwest suggested that possibly the related species, U. nigra, might 
also find compatible hosts among the forage grasses. Accordingly, using the 
same technique described above for the U. hordei inoculations, the same series 
of grasses was also inoculated with pedigreed monosporidial cultures* of 
opposite sex. Only three species showed smut: Elymus canadensis 30 per 
cent, Bordeum nodosum 33 per cent and 50 per cent (two collections), and 
Sitanion juhatum 21 per cent. The symptoms were typical of U. nigra on 
barley, the smutted heads being dark brown and quite loose. In this respact 
they closely resembled the type of infection produced by certain races of U. 


8 SnppUed through the courtesy of Mr. Wayne Bever of the Division of Ceioal Qtmm 
and Diseases; Bureau of Plant Industry, stationed at Moscow, Idaho. 
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hullata. Although formaldehyde-treated seed was used in the inoculations, 
the smutted heads (one from each plant sTiowing smut) were microscopically 
examined to guarantee that the supposed appearance of U. nigra was not due 
to U. hullata. 

SUMMARY 

• 

The natural occurrence of covered smut of barley, Usiilago hordei, on 
Agropyron crisfaium and Elymus glaucus jepsoni is being investigated, and 
some preliminary results are presented herein. 

Three collections of Ustilago hordei from Agropyron and Elymus and one 
from Beldi Giant barley were cultured on potato-dextrose agar, and pedi¬ 
greed monosporidial cultures of opposite sex were used for inoculating Cana¬ 
dian oats and Beldi Giant and Trebi varieties of barley. As a check on the 
possible relationship of the collections of covered smut on the grasses to TL 
levis, pedigreed monosporidial cultures of opposite sex of this species also 
were used. The oats and barley were inoculated with cultures from each 
smut collection and also with crosses between the collections in all possible 
combinations. Both barley varieties were smutted, (1) by each of the 3 grass 
collections of V, hordei; (2) by the collection from Beldi Giant barley; and 
(3) by all the crosses between the collections. No infection was obtained on 
oats, except where inoculated with pure V. lev is. 

These results are thought to substantiate the morphologic similarity of 
the covered smut on the grasses to U. hordei, and to indicate a very close rela¬ 
tionship between the two, if not to establish their identity. The results show 
also that the covered smut on the Agropyron and Elymus spp., probably is 
not related to U. levis. 

Twenty-five species of Agropyron^ Elymus^ Hordeum, Lolium, and S^ita- 
nion were inoculated with each of the 3 grass collections of IJ. hordei and 
with a collection from Beldi Giant barley. Prom 10 to 50 per cent infection 
was obtained on Agropyron canimnuy Elymus canadensis, E. glaucus jepsoni, 
E. sihiricus, Hordeum nodosum, and Sitanion jnhatum. 

The grass species inoculated with U. hordei were inoculated also with TJ. 
nigra, with 30-50 per cent smut resulting on Elymus canadensis, Hordeum 
nodosum, and Sitanion jtchatum. 

Agricultural Experiment Station, 

Pullman, Washington. 



ON THE MOLECULAR WEIGHT OP THE TOBICCO-MOSAIC 

VIRUS PROTEIN 


Vernon L. Framvton 
(Accepted for publication March 13, 1939) 

Determination of the size of the biolo^ieally infectious unit of toba(*eo- 
mosaie virus is of sufficient fundamental importance that the various studies 
relative to size should be carefully scrutinized The \iew originally ad¬ 
vanced that the biolo<rically active unit was a macro-protein molecule of a 
molecular weight of about 17 million was reasonable on the basis of the 
information then available. Meanwhile, additional information has become 
available tliat should be considered in the interpretation of the data ob¬ 
tained by means of the ultracentrifu<>;e. The additional information is that 
Pick’s and Pouiselle’s laws are not followed by sols of the virus protein; 
from iiifei*en(*e, one may conclude that Stokes’ law also is not followed. 

The premise that forms the basis of the ultracentrifu^e method of deter¬ 
mining the radius of a suspended particle is that Stokes’ law is valid for the 
material in question. According to this law, the velocity of movement of a 
sphere tlirou<rh a viscous medium de])ends directly on the external body 
forces actin<jr on the sphere, on the reciprocal of the viscosity, on the differ¬ 
ence in density between the sphere and medium, as well as on the square of 
the radius of the j)arti(*le. Stokes’ law was derived from the fundamental 
laws of hydro<s. wnnics on the assumption that the viscous medium was con¬ 
tinuous and jiitiiute in extent, and that the sphere was isolated. The law is 
followed riji'orously foi* a fallinj>: si>here ])rovided the orif»:inally assumed 
boundary (‘onditions are experimentally present. The law is not followed 
by a s])here falling: through a cylinder, for example, because of the distur¬ 
bances of the walls. As applied to the work with the ultracentrifuge, the 
sedimenting force acting on the ])articles is very greatly increased over the 
gT’avitational force by very rapid centrifiigalization. From the known cen¬ 
trifugal field, the observed rate of sedimentation, the difference in density 
between the sns])ended particle and the medium, and the viscosity of the 
medium, the cffrcfire radius of the particle may be calculated. Reliable 
results for tlu’ radius may be obtained if the individual particles sediment 
as if each were alone in a viscous medium of continuous and infinite extent. 
There is no reason to doubt that these conditions obtain for some protein 
preparations. Whether or not the j)articles in question are molecules is an 
entirely different matter. 

No one has derived an equation for the sedimentation of a nonspherical 
particle through a viscous medium, so great are the mathematical difficulties 
involved. It is for this reason that the “asymmetry constant” is used in 
ultracentrifugal work for correcting the weights of parti('les believed to be 
nou-spherical. On the arbitrary assumption of an asymmetry constant of 
1.3 (1) for the virus protein, a particle weight of about 17 million was 
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obtained from centrifuge data. Later, viscosity data were interpreted as 
indicating that the protein particles were 35-37 times as long as they were 
thick (2) (5); from these relative dimensions, an asymmetry constant of 2.52 
was calculated (5). The value of 17 million was then corrected to 43 
million. 

The agreement between the size of the protein particle, as determifted by 
sedimentation studies on the one hand and diffusion studies on the other, is 
very poor. A particle weight of about 1,300 million is obtained from the 
diffusion constant of 3xl0~® (6). In this connection recourse again was 
made to a correction on the assumption of a rod-shape particle having rela¬ 
tive dimensions of 1:37, and the weight was corrected to 90 million. On 
combining sedimentation and diffusion data, a value of 59 million may be 
calculated. On the surface, the agreement between 43, 59, and 90 million 
may seem to be not so very bad, but it is fortuitous. If, on the other hand, 
one considers the diffusion constant of 4.5 x 10"® (3), the discrepancy is large, 
indeed. 

The mathematical expression for the phenomenon of diffusion is known 
as Fick^s law. It was derived from the fundamental laws of hydrody¬ 
namics, on the assumption that the diffusate might be considered as a per¬ 
fect but compressible fluid. Rather good confirmation of the law has been 
obtained with colloidal solutions, and, in general, colloidal solutions with 
normal osmotic behavior obey the normal laws of diffusion. The law is not 
followed by sols made up of the virus protein (3, 6). The dynamics of the 
diffusing particles is abnormal, indicating that abnormally large forces 
between the particles are at play. The suggestion has been advanced that 
the abnormality in the diffusion process is attributable to an entanglement 
of the very long protein particles, inasmuch as calculations may be carried 
out to show that particle lengths are of the same order of magnitude as the 
interparticle distances (6, 3). This contention is not supported by viscos¬ 
ity studies (4). It will be shown on another occasion (4) that the abnor¬ 
malities are not because of shape alone. 

The Brownian movement of the protein particles is not normal, if one 
may argue from analogy. It is well known, for example, that quiescent 
thixotropic bentonite clay sols, as viewed through an ultramicroscope, do 
not present a picture of incessant motion, but rather the field resembles the 
sky on a clear night, with the exception that there is an occasional flash of 
light as an individual particle rotates. In this connection it may again be 
pointed out that the assumption in applying Stdkes’ law in the ultracen¬ 
trifugal studies is that each particle is acted on only by normal external 
body forces, and by the forces of friction attributable to the viscous nature 
of the solvent. 

A further consideration is that the viscosity of the virus protein in water 
or phosphate buffer is anomalous to a very marked degree and is typically 
that shown by thixotropic systems. In other words, Pouiselle’s law is not 
followed. The very great increase in apparent viscosity as the shearing 
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stresses along the tube of the capillary are decreased (3) is suggestive of a 
spontaneous repair of broken structure. The anomalous viscosity of soaps 
or starch, usually cited as examples of materials showing anomalous viscos¬ 
ity, does not compare with the marked anomaly shown by the virus protein. 
The anomaly shown bv a .05 per cent sol of the virus protein in phosphate 
buffer at pH 7 is greater than that shown by a 1 per cent sol of sodium 
oleate.^ Because of the extreme anomaly, it is not possible to determine the 
ratio of length to thickness of the virus particles by means of viscosity 
studies either in water or dilute solutions of electrolytes Consequently, 
there is no justification for the correction of either diffusion or sedimenta¬ 
tion data on the basis of a ratio of thickness to length of the particle of 
1:35-1:37. 

The ^‘monodispersity’’ of the protein sols as observed in the ultracentri¬ 
fuge does not present any diflSculties in the present discussion. A test for 
monodispersity is the linearity between log c and x®, where c is the concen¬ 
tration at the point x and x is the distance from the center of the centrifuge. 
Such a linear relationship would be characteristic of a gel or any elastic 
system that obeyed Hook’s law. 

Pick’s law is fundamentally sound, and the development of the kinetic 
theory for a centrifugal field has, of course, been confirmed. It is legiti¬ 
mate, therefore, to consider that the discrepancy in the values for the 
molecular” weights of the virus protein in water or phosphate buffer as 
(btained by means of diffusion and sedimentation as significant. The inter¬ 
pretation of th<^ t>bserved discrepancy is somewhat obscure, but in view of 
the \ iscosity ^ ^ I.* ‘ mr, it is very probable that the lack of agreement may be 
interpreted in terms of dynamically interdependent protein aggregates. 
One is rather inclined to suspect that the premise forming the basis for the 
use of Stokes’ law for determining the radius of the virus protein molecule 
is false. It may be said that the molecular weight of the protein is not 
surely known. 

From DEPAiiTMENT of Plant Pathology, 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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UNUSUAL FEATURES IN THE BEHAVIOR OF SCLEROTIA OF 
PHYMATOTRICHUM OMNIVORUM 

John T. Pkesleyi 
(Accepted for publication March 2,1939) 

As a result of extensive investigations by various investigators on the 
morphology and life history of the cotton root-rot fungus, Phymatotrichum 
omnivorum (Shear) Dug., 3 stages in its development are now known: (a) 
the Ozonium or vegetative stage, which spreads through the soil and attacks 
the roots of susceptible plants; (b) the selerotial or resting stage, which 
aids materially in enabling the fungus to survive unfavorable conditions; 
and (c) the conidial or ‘‘spore mat’^ stage, which frequently occurs above 
ground in badly infested areas under suitable climatic conditions and the 
function of which is still unknown. 

The discovery by King and Loomis* of the selerotial stage of Phymato- 
trichum in laboratory cultures and the subsequent findings of viable 
sclerotia in the soil of infested areas in Texas, Arizona, and California,® 
were important additions to our knowledge of the fungus and have stimu¬ 
lated much of the subsequent investigation. The sclerotia develop as elon¬ 
gate swellings of the mycelial strands and attain their maximum growth 
within 10 to 14 days, the mature sclerotia being round to ovoid, ellipsoid, 
variously constricted, and having the general appearance of beads on a 
string. King and Loomis* state that the sclerotia are formed by the di¬ 
vision and growth of cells of the strand and that this division takes place 
in the large central hyphae as well as in the smaller cells that surround 
them in the strand. 

In maturing, the sclerotium changes from white to creamy buff and 
finally to a dark reddish brown or black. The outermost filaments, “acicu- 
lar hyphae,’^ shrivel and form a fuzzy covering beneath which develops a 
dark-color rind 2 or 3 cells in thickness. In this rind the cells are small, 
roundish, heavy-walled, and crowded close together. In surface view there 
is a labyrinthine arrangement of the cells, and from these the acicular 
hyphae arise The central mass appears as a homogeneous pseudoparen¬ 
chyma made up of intertwined, short-celled hyphae that are much thicker 
than ordinary hyphae. These thick hyphae are formed on the primary 

1 The writer takes pleasure in acknowledging the helpful auggestions and criticisms by 
Dr. H. A. Bodenhiser, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

2 King, C. J., and H. F. Loomis. Further studies cotton root rot in Arizona, with 
a deBcription of a sclerotium stage of the fungua* 4.^- Agr. Bes. [U,S,] 39: 641-676. 
1929. 

3 King, C. J. Distributioa of sclerotia in infesti^ll areas. (Fifth Annual Cotton Boot 
Bot Conference.) Phy|o]^t)u 22: 984-985. 1932. 

* King, C. J., and C. Hope. Distribution of the cotton root rot fungus in soil and in 
jtot tissues in relation to control by disinfectants. Jour. Agr. Bes. [U.S.] 45: 725-740. 

8 Neal, p. C. The occurrence of viable cotton root rot sclerotia in nature. Science 
(n.8.) 70: 409-410. 3929. 
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Pig. 1. Sclerotial cells of Fhymatotrichvm omnivorum^ showing various *4ages of 
disorganization and the beginning of reorganization. A. Besting cells. B. 
nuclei. 0. Disorganizing nuclei. D. Disorganization complete. E, F. Early stages ii 
reorganization. G. Three stages of disorganization in adjacent cells. A, D, G, approx. 
x560; B, C, approx, x 1120. 
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mycelium; they are storage organs for reserve food material, and so far as 
is known, they remain dormant for various periods. 

The sclerotia produced by many fungi, when placed under favorable 
conditions, ultimately expend their reserve food in the development of re¬ 
productive structures from primordia located just beneath the rind, which 
develop at the expense of the remainder of the sclerotium. In contrast to 
this behavior every cell in the sclerotium of Phymatotrichum seems capable 
of reproduction. However, they have never been known to germinate and 
give rise to reproductive structures; instead, a sterile mycelium is produced 
by ‘Vegetative sprouting.’’ This process continues as long as any part of 
the sclerotium remains viable. As mentioned previously, the sclerotia are 
made up of specialized hyphal cells, and the vegetative sprouting has been 
considered as a continuation or resumption of growth of these cells. How¬ 
ever, a detailed study at the time of sprouting shows a very unusual be¬ 
havior. The new hyphae do not arise as branches or elongations of the rest¬ 
ing cells, but appear to be formed actually inside the cells, whose contents 
apparently go through a process of disorganization and reorganization that 
results in the formation of new hyphae instead of sporophores. Each of 
these newly formed hyphae can produce a mycelium of the fungus. 

If a mature sclerotium that has just been recovered from a root-rot- 
infested field be sectioned, stained, and examined microscopically, the struc¬ 
ture will appear homogeneous, with no trace of primordia. Each cell of the 
pseudoparenchyma is multinucleate and appears to be dormant (Fig. 1, A). 

The sequence of events within the cells, based upon the material observed 
so far, is as follows: The nuclei become somewhat enlarged, as though pre¬ 
paring for meiotic division; then disorganization begins. When disorgani¬ 
zation is complete, the whole cell has a different staining quality and a quite 
different appearance from what it originally had. Small, dark-staining 
bodies, possibly nucleoli, are visible throughout the cell at this stage. There 
seems to be no definite order in which individual cells go through this activ¬ 
ity ; hence, the time required for the completion of the process will be diffi¬ 
cult to determine. In figures 1 and 2 are shown the different phases of the 
process, Le,, the swollen nuclei, the disorganizing nuclei, the completely dis¬ 
organized nuclei, and the various stages of reorganization. After complete 
disorganization of the nuclei, two of the dark-staining bodies may come 
together, as shown at point of arrow (Fig. 1, E), a localized area of cyto¬ 
plasm becomes increasingly more dense (Fig. 1, F), and hyphae are then 
formed (Fig. 2, J, K, L). It is suggested that the activity of reorganization 
may be caused by the coming together of the bodies as shown in figure 1, E. 
When the hypha is completely formed, the “mother” cell wall breaks and 
the new hypha emerges. On emergence f|?om the sclerotial shell some of the 
hyphal tips liave i>6C^iar branches or appendages that appear to become 
detached after the hyphae haye emerged (Fig. 2, M, N). The newly-formed 
hyphiie are multinucleate and resemble in every respect those of the vigor- 
oil^ growing vegetative mycelium of the fungus. They give the sclerotium 
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Fig. 2. Sclerotial cells of Phymatotriohum omnivorum showing »eorgani*ation com¬ 
pleted and appendages on some of the hyphae thus formed. H-K. Formation of hyphae. 
L Mature hyphae within the walls of ‘‘mother'^ cell. M. Appendage or sprout tip of 
emerging hyphae. N. Appendage apparently becoming detwhed. O. Section o£ 
rotium showing emerged hyphae and abundant round bodies similar to the appendagei ya 
M and N. H-N, approx, x 560; O, approx, x 280. 
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the bristly appearance typical of ‘‘germinating sclerotia'^ of Phymato- 
trichum. 

The meaning of the processes-here described is not clear, but the proc¬ 
esses themselves have been studied thoroughly. The material has been ex¬ 
amined and the writer’s interpretations confirmed by several competent 
observers. Final conclusions regarding the significance of the observations 
must await further cytologieal investigations, which are now in progress. 

Division of Cotton and Other Fiber Crops and Diseases, 

Bureau of Plant Industry, 

U. S. Field Station, 

Sacaton, Ariz. 

FKENCHING OF TOBACCO 

Ernest L. Spencer and George I. Lavin 
(Accepted for publication February 15, 1939) 

Although frenching of tobacco was first described by John Clayton in 
1688 (3) and has been recognized as a physiological disease since 1914 (2), 
the cause of the disease is still unknown. One hypothesis that has been 
advanced is that frenching may result from the toxic action of thallium. 
Several workers (4, 6, 1) have shown that the symptoms of thallium toxicity 
induced under controlled conditions simulate very closely those of natural 
frenching. Final proof that the disease is caused by thallium is lacking 
because it has been impossible to detect thallium in frenched plants or in 
field soil on which the disease occurs. Recent studies using the spectrograph 
are of interest in this connection. 

Spectrographic analysis has been employed as a method for the detection 
of thallium in Turkish tobacco plants {NicoHaua tahacvm L.). Approxi¬ 
mately 25 mg. of dried plant material were placed on purified carbon elec¬ 
trodes and then arced with a direct current of 110 volts. The resultant 
spectra were photographed with a Hilger quartz spectrograph using 10-iiich 
plates. The spectral line with a wave length of 2767.9 Angstroms was found 
to be most useful for the detection of thallium. The results obtained with 
plants grown under greenhouse conditions are presented in table 1. These 


TABLE 1 .—Spectrographic anulyt^in of thallium in tobacco plants receiving various 
amounts of thallium 


Plants grown in 

Thallium 

added 

(PP-m.) 

Disease symptoms 

Spectro- 

gra})hic 

test 

Sand 

0 

None 


t ( 

.025 

None 

- 

(t 

.05 

Only lower leaves slightly yellow 

- 

it > 1 

.1 

SVint mottling throughout plant 

+ 

ti ^ ^ 1 

.2 

Slight strap-loaf formation 

+ 

Fi^ld soil 

0 

Chlorosis typical of frenching 


CMpQsted soil 

*1* 

0 

None 

— 
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tests were first carried out in September, 1938, and later repeated in Decem¬ 
ber, 1938, with similar results. Plants grown in nutrient sand cultures and 
supplied daily with a balanced, 3-salt nutrient solution at a concentration 
of 0.2 atmospheres gave a negative test for thallium. However, plants re¬ 
ceiving the same nutrient solution together with suflBcient thallium to pro¬ 
duce only faint symptoms of toxicity (0.1 p.p.m. of thallium as TlNOs) were 
able to absorb detectable amounts of thallium from the solution. No thallium 
could be detected either in the tops of frenehed plants grown in field soil or 
in healthy plants grown in composted soil. 

These data suggest that frenching and thallium toxicity are two distinct 
physiological diseases. However, if the two diseased conditions are caused 
by different agents, it is surprising that they are so similar not only with 
respect to the symptoms produced on Turkish tobacco, but also witli regard 
to the methods by which they are controlled (5, 6). Furthermore, a water 
extract of a non-toxic soil, collected nea/ a natural frenching area, does not 
produce frenching until supplemented by the additive effect of a non-toxic 
amount of thallium (6). Root symptoms of both diseases are also similar 
(5,6). 

It is not improbable that the toxic action of thallium may be exerted on 
the root, thereby altering its metabolism, and giving rise to some disturbance 
that affects the top. Since it is not known in w^hat form thallium may occur in 
the soil, it is conceivable that it may be present as some complex compound 
th is not so readily translocated into the top as the thallium salts used in 
experimental studii Tt this were true, the spectrographic detection of thal- 
iiuni only in th( s ‘ nts treated wdth TINO^ would not necessarily eliminate 
the possibility that thallium may be the cause of frenching. 

The Rockefeller Institute for Mi:i)1(^al Research, 

Princ^eton, New Jersey a:;d New York, New York. 
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GROWTH AND VARIABILITY OF STERBUM GAUSAPATUM 

IN CULTURE" 

J. Arthur Herrick 
(Accepted for publication February 28, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

Stereum gausapatum Pries has recently been found important as a cause 
of heart rot of oak (2, 3, 6). This discovery depended upon cultural identi¬ 
fication of the fungi isolated from diseased trees (2, 4). The known impor¬ 
tance of this fungus, together with the fact that it exhibits peculiar behavior 
in culture, led the writer to investigate its biology. The present paper, how¬ 
ever, is concerned primarily with growth and variability of this fungus in 
culture. Bergenthal (1) describes the growth of S. gausapatum, but makes 
no suggestion of any irregularity or variation such as has been noticed by 
Davidson* and studied by the writer. 

SOURCE OF CULTURES 

A total of 58 isolates was employed in this study. Cultures of 19 isolates 
were obtained from the Division of Forest Pathology, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.® The writer established 3 isolates from local 
collections. In addition to the above cultures, none of which were started 
from single spores, 36 monosporous cultures were established from spores of 
a single fruiting body. The various cultures will be referred to by the num¬ 
bers presented in table 1. 

GROWTH AND VARIABILITY IN CULTURE 

Transfers from old agar cultures or from cultures derived from old agar 
cultures through a few successive transfers may grow but a few millimeters 
and then cease growing, or they may grow in a lobed or sector fashion, or 
indefinitely at a uniform rate with an even margin. The latter type of 
growth will be designated as normal. The behavior varies widely with the 
different isolates. Before carrying on any other cultural studies of this 
organism, it was necessary to discover how to produce cultures of normal 
growth. 

It was found that successive transfers, made from the most vigorously 
growing portion of the mycelium, tended to grow better than the immediate 
parent mycelium. Transfers from an old culture ^of an isolate that is nor- 

revision of a section of a thesis presented Ofaduate School of the Ohio 

State diversity in partial fuUuii^t of the requireiaents for the dea^ of Doctor of 
Philohpl^hy. The writer wiAesV Altnpwledge his ix^el‘tiAe88 to Dr. W, 0, Stover and 
other members of the tii litt Ohio State for various tyx>e8 of assist¬ 

ance, and to Mr. R, W. Dati)^ii$ 3Dm|ion of Forest Pathology, U. S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture for Clotures and ^Ipfui suggestions. 

W. Davidson, personal communication (Nov., 1936) states <‘that growth of 
tills fungus in culture is often irregular and uncertain.’^ 

s The eulttires were provided through the kindness of Ross W. Davidson. 
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TABLE 1.- 

— Source of isolates of Stereum gausapatum 

Writer 

number 

Host 

Date of col¬ 
lection 

.t 

Locality 

Forest 

Pathology 

number 

la . 

Oak 

Oct., 1936 

Jackson, Ohio 


2b . 

Oak 

Dec., 1933 

Edinburg, Va. 

77A 

3 . 

Oak 

Jan., 1933 

State College, Pa. 

56496-^ 

4o . 

Oak 

Nov., 1936 

Columbus, Ohio 


6 . 

White 

oak 

Apr., 1933 

Portland, Conn. 

58520-R 

6 . 

Oak 

Oct., 1933 

Sunset Hills Va. 

58546-R 

7 . 

Oak 

Oct., 1933 

Sunset Hills, Va. 

58546-S 

8 . 

Oak 

Oct., 1933 

Sunset Hills, Va. 

58547 

9 . 

White 

oak 

Nov., 1933 

Hyde Park, N. Y. 

58554--R 

10 . 

White 

oak 

Nov., 1933 

Hyde Park, N. Y. 

58564-S 

11 . 

Oak 

Nov., 1933 

Hyde Park, N. Y. 

58555-R 

12 . 

Oak 

Nov.; 1933 

Hyde Park, N. Y. 

58566-S 

13 . 

White 

oak 

Nov.; 1933 

Hyde Park, N. Y. 

58556-R 

14 . 

White 

oak 

Nov., 1933 

Hyde Park, N. Y. 

58556-S 

15 . 

Oak 

Jan., 1934 

Columbia Furnace, 
Va. 

68577-S 

16 . 

Oak 

Dec., 1934 

State College, Pa. 

69133--B 

17 . 

Oak 

Dec., 1934 

State College, Pa. 

59138 

18 . 

Black 

oak 

Feb., 1935 

Shenandoah, Va. 

59152-R 

19 . 

White 

oak 

Sept., 1935 

Cobalt, Conn. 

67956-R 

20 . 

White 

oak 

Sept., 1935 

Cobalt, Conn. 

67956-8 

21 . 

Oak (?) 

Oct., 1936 

Cadillac (?),Mich. 

71433-S 

22« . 

S-1 to 

White 

oak 

Oct., 1937 

Columbus, Ohio 


8-36e ... 

Oak 

Nov., 1936 

Columbus, Ohio 



ft This isolate was established from sporophore tissue collected by the writer, 
b This isolate was obtained from decaying wood in a living tree. The S after the 
Forest Pathology numbers indicates that the culture was obtained from basidiospores and 
the R indicates that the culture was started from the mycelium in decayed wood. Since 
this paper was accepted for publication, R. W. Davidson and L. O. Overholts have decided 
that this isolate is S, rameale and not S, gausapatum, as originally identified. The q)oro- 
phores from which most of the Forest Pathology cultures were obtained were identified 
by L. O. Overholts. 

0 This isolate was established from sporophore tissue collected by the writer, 
d This isolate was established from basi^ospores collected by the writer. 

• The 36 monosporous isolates are designated as S-1 to S-36, respectively. 

mally a rapid grower, e.g., isolates 3 and 12, grow much better than transfers 
from normally slow-growing isolates, such as 2, 5, 9, etc. (Pig. 1). A trans¬ 
fer from an old culture of isolate 12 will usually grow uniformly, but more 
slowly than normal. After 2 or 3 successive transfers of isolate 12, made 
at short intervals (3-5 days), a normal culture may be obtained. In extreme 
contrast, a transfer from an old culture of isolate 2 often will grow^ only a 
few millimeters, or not at aU. In order to obtain a vigorous culture of this 
isolate it was found necessary to make a series of successive transfers at inter¬ 
vals of 3 to 5 days over a period of several weeks. The number of transfeTS 
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necessary depends somewhat upon the past history of the culture. The diffi¬ 
culty involved in producing normal cultures of the various isolates ranges 
between the two extremes. 

The only report in the literature pertaining to the appearance of Stereum 
gausapatum in culture is Bergenthars (1) key to the species of Stermvn, 
which is based on mycelium as grown on ‘^Brot, Bromalzagar, und Holz.’’ 
He describes it as “Weiss, kompakt, spater braune Zonen bildend.’^ The 
present study leaves no doubt as to the inadequacy of the above description. 

A comparative study of mycelia of the various isolates was made by grow- 


1 
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1 
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1 
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' G:: 
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nm 
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Fig. 1. Seven-day-old cultures of 12 isolates of Stereum gausapatum showing differ¬ 
ences in character and rate of growth. (See table 2 for description of cultures.) 


ing the fungus in 90-mm Petri dishes containing approximately 25 cc. of 
potato dextrose agar.* i. Prom the 58 isolates in culture, 12 were selected to 
represent the variation present. Vigorous cultures were produced by the 
method described above. Ten daughter cultures were prepared -firom each 
of the 12 vigorously growing mycelia. The plates were uniformly inoculated 
at one edge with mycelium taken from the mar^lii of the culture. These 
plates were incubated in darkness at 25® C. plates were not inverted.) 

On Ae 7th day they wer| e^mined. Very littte difference auuld be seen 
between the 10 plates ofcanj? dilflfce isolate. One of each isolate was photo- 

*The poteto dextrose |||(aT was>f>repared as follows: (1) wash and slice 200 g. of 
potatoj ijito 500 cc. of tap water, (2) add 18 g. of agar agar to 500 cc. of tap water, 
(3) smoclave <|ie above for 30 minutes at 15 lb. pressure, (4) add broth from potatoes 
to agl^r solnUoiL also add 20 g. of dextrose, (5) autoclave 20 min. at 15 lb. pressure, 
(6) put into daijks and sterilize. The dnal pH was found to bo 5.2. 
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graphed (Fig. 1), studied, and discarded. The othertf were returned to the 
incubator for further development. The striking, but characteristic, differ¬ 
ences in growth rate noticeable at this time are clearly shown in figure 1. 
The procedure was repeated on the 16th and again on the 44th day. 

In order clearly to describe the mycelia of the various isolates and show 
the similarities and differences, figures 1, 2, and 3 are presented, together 
with a brief description® (Table 2) of each culture photographed. 



Fio. 2. Sixteen-day old cultures of 12 isolates of Stereum gausapatum, (See tajjle 2 
for description of cultures.) 


DISCUSSION 

Cultures of the various isolates have been under observation by the writer 
for nearly 2 years. During that time there has been no indication that the 
variations shown are not permanent characteristics of the respective mycelia. 

The most striking variation was shown by cultures of isolate 3 in the 
production of the '‘depressed area” (Pig. 2). The only other suggestion of 
such a feature was shown by the mycelium of one of the 36 monosporous 
cultures. The trait was not pronounced but did show a definite silnilaritj^ 
Cultures of Isolate 12 were distinctive because the mycelium never developed 
into a tough mat nor did it ever become dark colored (Fig. 3). Oultur^ of 
this isolate have been kept at room temperature for peHods of an^ximately 
6 months, but the mycelium remained white and cottony. Cul^ll^ of Iso¬ 
late S-36 stood out by virtue of their rich “orange*’ color, concentric sona- 

6 In the deseilptions all color nomenclature is that of Hidgway (5) unless enclosed 
by quotation marks. 
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TABLE 2,<~-^D€scription8 of typical cultures of twelve representative isolates grow^ 
ing on potato dextrose agar 


Isolate 


7«day-old culture 
(Fig.l) 


White, except for Naples 
yellow depressed area 
surrounding point of 
inoculation with spots 
of mustard-yellow and 
white. Depressed area 
a thin tough mat; 
fluffy aerial mycelium 
elsewhere; margin 
thin. 


Light-ochraceous-buff; 
pile deep, appearing as 
though combed radi¬ 
ally; no dense surface 
mat; margin conspicu¬ 
ously of same thick¬ 
ness as older region 
and very even. 

Colors zonate, from cen¬ 
ter out: light-buff, pale- 
yellow-orange, nearlv 
white, light-buff and 
white; pile medium 
length and denseness; 
older portion with 
chamois-like mat; mar¬ 
gin very uniform and 
more dense than most. 

Pale orange-yellow in 
older portion, light- 
buff to white at bor¬ 
der ; pile short; sur¬ 
face mat very thin and 
fragile. 


White; aerial m>celium 
fluffy and deep; no 
compacting; margin 
thin. 


White; deep, fluffy aorial 
mycelium; no tough 
surface mat. A pillow¬ 
like growth covers the 
inoculum; margin thin. 


16-day-old culture 
(Fig. 2) 


Mat of depressed zone 
thicker, raw-sienna 
color; elsewhere a 
white to cream and 
cottony with no com¬ 
pact surface layer, 
(Note; Through acci¬ 
dent all but one cul¬ 
ture of this isolate was 
lost at this time; hence 
it served for this and 
the succeeding figure.) 

Orange-buff; depth of 
pile varies in concen¬ 
tric zones; small areas 
of dense surface mat 
near inoculation point. 


Cinnamon-brown to light- 
buff with patches of 
chestnut drops occur¬ 
ring on the cinnamon- 
brown area; the older 
region consists of a 
fragile, compact siir 
face mat. 


Central 1-2 cm. light- 
ochraceo us-salmon, 
thiv’k chamois-like 
m;.t; then a wider zone 
of low, compact, light- 
ochraceous-buff mat; 
finally, a wide zone of 
deep, dense, cottony 
light-buff mycelium. 

Capucine-buff along 
sides, lighter shades t)f 
buff in center of cul¬ 
ture to white at edge 
opposite point of in¬ 
oculation ; aerial myce¬ 
lium deep and cottony, 
especially alonr sides; 
no compact ma 

White to lignt-buff; 
deep cott. uy aerial 
mycelium, extending 
slightly onto lid. 


44-day-old culture 
(Fig. 3)_ 


Similar to 16th day, but 
with a second narrow 
depressed zone sur¬ 
rounding the first. 
Around much of the 
perimeter the myce¬ 
lium had grown onto 
the lid; hence the rag¬ 
gedness seen in the 
photograph. 


Warm-buff; aerial myce¬ 
lium more dense ; 
patches of dense or¬ 
ange-buff surface mat, 
bearing drops of clear 
fluid near point of in¬ 
oculation. 


Colors darker than be¬ 
fore; mat thicker and 
more extensive; sur¬ 
face dotted with wart- 
like fungous growths; 
much ^‘coffee^'-color 
secretion on the mat. 


“Brownish’’ central 
zone, then light-buff, 
followed by 4-5 cm. of 
ochraceous-orange to 
lighter, and finally a 
band of light-buff; 
pile very short; entire 
area covered by a dense 
chamois-like mat. 

Palo yellow-orange and 
light shades and tints 
of buff, with a patch 
of * ‘ brown ’ ’ to almost 
black along each side. 
No compact mat has 
ever been formed by 
this isolate. 


Same as on 16th day, 
except for increased 
growth onto lid of 
dish. No tough mat or 
dark color has been 
found in any agar cul¬ 
ture of this isolate. 
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TABLE 2.— (Continued) 


Isolate 

7-day-old culture 
(Fig. 1) 

16-day-old culture 
(Fig. 2) 

44-day-old culture 
(Fig. 3) 

2 

In contrast to all others 
studied, the mycelium 
is largely submerged. 
Only a sparse pile 
shows above the agar. 
The older portion is 
light-buff due to the 
slight aerial growth. 

Aerial portion (central 
half), light-buff to cin¬ 
namon-brown; surface 
mat very thin and 
fragile, bearing short 
pile. Note submerged 
mycelium. 

Entire area now covered 
by a delicate surface 
mat, bearing short 
sparse, pile. A mix¬ 
ture of grays and 
browns with yellow- 
orange. Baised 
growths in older por¬ 
tion, bearing drops of 
“amber” fluid. 

20 

Light-buff to white; 
aerial mycelium fluffy 
with ‘ * lumps ”; no 
compact layer next to 
agar. 

A thick, tough, pale yel¬ 
low-orange mat ex¬ 
tends to middle of 
4ish, then a narrow 
zone of capucine-buff. 
The remaining portion 
of the mycelium is 
white and fluffy, with 
*' lumps. ’ ’ 

Pale orange-yellow 
throughout; thick, 
tough mat covers en¬ 
tire agar surface. Mat 
thicker than on 16th 
day. 

4 

Light-buff to slightly 
darker in oldest por 
tion; pile short and 
uniform, appearing as 
though combed; oldest 
part of mycelium com¬ 
pacted into a chamois¬ 
like mat; margin thin. 

Light-buff to ochraceous- 
buff; pile as on 7th 
day; mat ranges in 
thickness from nearly 
bare agar to a 2 mm.- 
thick chamois-like mat 
in youngest region. 

Light-buff to pinkish- 
buff with spots of cin¬ 
namon-buff ; similar to 
16th day, but with 
much thicker mat in 
oldest and youngest 
regions; agar remains 
nearly bare in central 
region. 

9 

Light-buff near point 
of inoculation, white 
elsewhere; pile short 
and even; a fragile 
surface mat in oldest 
portion; margin very 
thin. 

Cinnamon-buff around 
point of inoculation, 
then a zone of sayal- 
brown bearing many 
drops of chestnut’’ 
fluid; color gradually 
lightens to pinkish 
buff in youngest re 
gion. A thin, tough 
mat covers entire area. 
One centimeter of agar 
remains bare. 

No signiheant change 
in appearance; mat 
thicker; more secre¬ 
tion ; colors darker 
and another zone of 
“brown” bearing 
drops of fluid has 
formed. Four or five 
mm. of agar remain 
bare opposite point of 
inoculation. 

19 

Chalky white to white; 
pile short; older half 
of mycelium a very 
thin chamois-like mat 
with a short pile; mar¬ 
gin moderate in thick¬ 
ness. 

From center outward; 
“grayish brown,” 
light-buff, cinnamon 
and light-buff; growth 
short and dense; cham¬ 
ois like mat extends 
almost to margin of 
mycelium. 

Oldest portion buckthorn- 
brown, then cinnamon^ 
brown bearing drops 
of fluid, then a zone 
of various browns and 
buffs; youngest region 
light-buff. Similar to 
16th day but chamois¬ 
like mat thicker. 

5 

Light-buff around point 
of inoculation, then 
ochracoous-tawny, fol¬ 
lowed by light-buff ; 
pile, medium depth, 
with small ‘ * lumps ^ ’ 
near margin; very 
thin chamois-like mat 
extends to 1 cm. from 
margin. 

White around point of 
inoculation, then raw- 
umber, Saccardo’s um¬ 
ber, raw-umber, Sac¬ 
cardo ’s umber then 
white in the order 
named. The central 
region consists of a 
thick chamois-like mat. 
Note white “lumps” 
in younger portion. 

‘Central area larger, 
darker color, mat 
thicker, radiaU wrin¬ 
kles present; on either 
side of the point of 
inoculi|||;$jpn there are 
ochraceous buff wart 
like bodies bearing 
drops of * * amber ’ ^ 
fluid. Light arei^ 
cream color, thick and 
tough. 
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tion (Fig, 2), and the dense, abrupt margin of the advancing mycelium 
(Pig. 1). Isolate 2 stood alone in the extreme difficulty involved in produc¬ 
ing a “normal” culture from an old one. It was the only isolate studied 
whose mycelium normally advanced as a submerged mycelium (Pig. 1). 
Old cultures of Isolate 5 were quite recognizable because of the dark, compact 
mycelial mat (Pig. 3). Cultures of the other 7 isolates were less distinctive, 
but they had sufficient individuality to be distinguished on the basis of their 
appearance. 



Pig. 3. Forty four-day-old cultures of the same 12 isolates of Sterevm gausapatum 
as shown in figures 1 and 2. (See table 2 for description of cultures.) 


The 36 monosporous cultures, all of which were from spores of a single 
fruiting body, showed much less variation than the ^‘spore-mass” cultures 
or the cultures from decay. 

It should be mentioned also, that at various times, cultures of all these 
isolates have been grown on Difco malt agar alongside cultures pf the same 
isolates on potato-dextrose agar, and that no essential difference was to be 
noted between the mycelia growing on the 2 substrata. 

The demonstration of definite strains of i^fcreum gausapatum opens a 
la rgt field for further research How many d istinet strains are there ? How 
are the various strains distributed geograp»j(*^yf Are they all equal in 
their wood-destroying powei*sf Are they correlated with variation in sporo- 
phoTe characteristics t Do the various strains differ in physiological 
behavior? ^ These and other questions should be worthy of investigation. 
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SUHMABT 

This investigation deals with the growth and variability in culture of 
Stereum gausapatum, cause of heart rot of oak. The cultures used represent 
collections made at various points throughout the Northeastern United States. 

Transfers from old agar cultures or from cultures derived from old agar 
cultures grew in an unpredictable fashion. It was found that a sufficient 
number of successive transfers, made at short intervals, gave rise to cultures 
of predictable behavior. The number of successive transfers necessary to 
produce such results varied widely with the 58 isolates studied. 

An intensive study of 12 selected isolates was made by growing the fungus 
on potato-dextrose agar at 25“ C. The cultures varied widely in their 
growth rate, as well as in the character and color of the mycelium. 

One of the most striking cultufal variations was shown by the mycelium 
of one isolate in the production of a depressed zone surrounding the point 
of inoculation. Cultures of some isolates were distinctive because they never 
became dark colored nor compacted into a tough mat, but always remained 
cottony and nearly white. The myeelia of others stood out by virtue of 
their rich color, concentric zonation, type of margin of the advancing 
mycelium, or other characteristics. Only one isolate regularly advanced as 
a submerged mycelium. Others were characterized by dark colored mycelial 
mats. The various isolates remained constant in their cultural character¬ 
istics during nearly 2 years’ duration of the study. 

Department of Biology, 

Kent State University, 

Kent, Ohio. 
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THE BEHAVIOR OF POJ 2878 SUGAR CANE IN RELATION TO 
FIJI DISEASE AND TRANSMISSION OF THE VIRUS BY 
NYMPHS OF PERKINSIELLA VASTATRIX" 

Gerardo Otfimaria Octemia and Martin S, Cblino 
(Accepted for publication November 27, 1938) 


On February 25,1936, stalks of apparently healthy POJ 2878 sugar cane 
were carefully selected from the field of the Department of Agronomy of the 
College of Agriculture at Los Banos for use in Fiji-disease-transmission 
experiments. Bach of the stalks contained 11 nodes. The nodes of each 
stalk were examined carefully in the laboratory in order to be sure that they 
were free from fungus and insect injuries. The nodes were then numbered 
consecutively from the base upwards, the internodes were girdled, and the 
canes were treated and planted in the manner described by Ocfemia^ in 1934. 
In order to protect the young cane shoots from infection the potted one-node 
cuttings were placed in insect-proof chambers where their shoots were 
allowed to emerge and develop. 

Observations on the shoots that developed from each of the eyes were 
made on March 23, 1936, and on September 25, 1937. Although the stalks 
of POJ 2878 collected from the field were apparently healthy, the shoots of 
2 of the stalks showed a behavior in relation to Fiji disease similar to that 
reported in 1929 by Stahl and Fans'* for sugar-cane mosaic in Cuba. These 
2 stalks were apparently infected with the disease during the growing season, 
but the virus had not been able to spread throughout the stalks. For con¬ 
venience in handling, these 2 stalks were designated A and B. Eyes 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 of stalk A, and buds 5, 8. aid 9 of stalk B produced shoots showing 
symptoms of Fiji disease. Nodes 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 of stalk A, and nodes 
1, 2, 6, 7, and 11 of stalk B, produced healthy shoots. The stalks of hills 
originating from each of the normal shoots were still free from Fiji disease 
on July 26,1938. The b ^d ot node 11 of stalk A and the eyes of nodes 3, 4, 
and 10 of stalk B did not germinate. 

As the freedom from symptoms of Fiji disease might be due either to 
tolerance for the virus or to inability of the infective material to multiply 
and spread throughout the stalks' experiments were conducted to determine 
(a) whether or not the apparently Fiji-disease-free canes from stalk A and 
stalk B of POJ 2878 do not contain the infe'»tive principle, and (6) whether 
or not they can be infected with the liseas(’-inducing virus. Along with 
these experiments, tost, were made to find )ut what stages of the life history 
of P^kinsieVa vnstulnx Breddin (De^pliauidae) can transmit the causative 


iCoTitiibution from the Ex^riment Station of the College of Agriculture at Los 
Bafios, Xiaguma, Phihppmts. Published with the approval of the Director 

21: 11^20.'*'’m?: Bot- 

8 Stahl, C. P., and James ^Faris. The behavior of the new POJ canes in relation 
to sugar-cane laosaie in Cuba. Trop. Plant Ees. Pound. Bull 9: 3-12 1929 
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virus, whether or not the young that hatch from eggs laid by viruliferous 
mothers carry the virus, and the shortest time of feeding on experimental 
canes necessary to effect transmission. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

In these experiments the materials used included healthy and Fiji- 
diseased POJ 2878 sugar cane, healthy canes produced by stalks A and B 
of POJ 2878, adults and different instars of n3Tnphs of Verkinsiella vastatrix, 
portions of midribs and leaf sheaths with punctures containing eggs, an 
aspirator for transferring the leaf hoppers, and insect-proof chambers. 
The materials and equipment used and the methods of preparing one-node 
cuttings for securing experimental and check cane shoots, the use of shoots 
from alternate nodes for experimental and check purposes, the transfer of 
the vector from the source to the experimental shoots, the treatment of the 
shoots after the insects have been transferred to them were exactly as de¬ 
scribed by Ocfemia*. The sugar cane POJ 2878 was chosen as material for 
all experiments because it is relatively free from mosaic-disease and this 
variety is readily infected with Fiji disease. 

EXPERIMENTS AND RESULTS 

Two experiments were conducted to determine whether or not the appar¬ 
ently healthy shoots arising from stalks A and B were virus-free. 

Experiment 1. On June 15,1937, cane shoots, 75 days old prepared from 
hill 10 (ap]1afcntly healthy), of stalk A, were bagged to be used as sources 
of inoculum. A large number of non-viruliferous adults and nymphs of 
Perkins i el la vastatrix were confined in the bags to feed on the canes. On 
August 20, 1937, 17 adults the leaf hopper (Pig. 1) were placed on each 
of 2 young shoots of a healthy POJ 2878 taken from outside sources. On 
September 6, 1937, 19 adult leaf hoppers were placed on each of 4 other 
young shoots of POJ 2878 cane, also from outside sources. The insects were 
allowed to feed on the experimental canes for about 2 weeks. 

When the final observation was made at the end of 11 months, it was noted 
that none of the disease-free POJ 2878 canes became infected with Fiji 
disease. 

Experiment 2. In December, 1937, cane shoots from the following cut¬ 
tings w’ere used: eight cuttings from healthy shoots of hill 1, 4 cuttings from 
hill 7, 4 from hill 9, and 4 from hill 10 of stalk A; 4 from hill 1, 4 from 
hill 2, and 4 from hill 6 of stalk B. The cane shoots from all of these 
cuttings were placed in one of the insect-proof cages, also, for use as sources 
of virus for transmission. A large number of adults and nymphs of Perkin’- 
siella vastatrix were allowed to feed on them for several months. 

On March 15,1938, 6 young healthy shoots of POJ 2878 sugar cane were 
placed in the insect-proof chamber, along with the cane shoots iiom stalk A 
and stalk B. Perkinsiella vastatrix could feed on the canes from Mar(4|j|!^, 
1938, to June 20, 1938. 

* See footnote 2. 
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The suac^ibility to infection with Fiji ^seaee of Bppnxrartfy lied.% 
plants from stalk A and stalk B was determined. 

Experiment 1. On June 14, 1937, 5 shoots from hill 10 (apparently 
healthy) of stalk A bearing the node numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 were placed 
in one of the insect-proof cages where leaf hoppers were kept continuously 
in culture on Fiji-infected canes. All of the 5 shoots were kept in the cage 
for 15 days, and then they were placed outside for observation. 

In this experiment shoot 2 was infected after an incubation period of 29 
days; shoots 1 and 3 were infected after an incubation period of 36 days, and 
shoots 4 and 5 were infected after an incubation period of 50 days. 

Experiment 2. On December 3, 1937, 5 adult viruliferous Perkinsiella 
vastairix were allowed to feed on each of 45 shoots taken from hills 1, 7, and 
10, apparently healthy, of stalk A. ^ After an incubation period ranging from 
31 to 56 days, 9 shoots, or 20 per cent, became infected, while the remaining 
36 shoots showed no infection. 

Experiment 3, On December 11,1937, 10 adult viruliferous Perkinsiella 
vastairix were allowed to feed on each of 30 shoots from hills 1, 7, 9, and 10 
taken from stalk A. Of these 30 shoots, 14, or 46.67 per cent, became in¬ 
fected after an incubation period ranging from 31 to 56 days, and 16 did not 
get the disease. 

Experiment 4. During the period from December 1 to 8, 1937, 3 adult 
viruliferous Perkinsiella vastatnx were placed on each of 35 shoots of POJ 
2878 sugar cane obtained from outside sources. Of the 35 canes used, 9 
shoots, or 25.71 per cent, became infected after a period of incubation rang¬ 
ing from 37 to 55 days, and 24 were not infected. 

The results of these 4 experiments showed that the healthy canes that 
came from stalks A and B of POJ 2878 sugar cane used in experiments 1, 2, 
and 3, were as readily infected with Fiji disease as the canes taken from out¬ 
side sources and used in experiment 4. The freedom of the canes from visi¬ 
ble symptoms of Fiji disease did not indicate that they were either immune 
from or resistant to the disease. 

Transmission of the Virus by Nymphs of Different Instara 

In a note in The Philippine Agriculturist of October, 1932 (p. 358), and 
in the article cited in the foregoing,® the senior writer reported the trans¬ 
mission of the Fiji disease of sugar cane by adults of Perkinsiella vastairix, 
Mungomery and Bell® report that in Australia they effected transmission of 
Fiji disease with nymphs of P. saccharicida Kirk. L. 0. Kunkel, of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, regards Fiji disease of sugar 
cane as an excellent example of a virosis that is biologically carried by 2 dif¬ 
ferent, though related, species of insect. Owing to this fact, the adults of 
P. saccharicida and nymphs of P. vastairix should be able to transmit the 
virus. In order to determine whether or not Fiji disease can be transmitted 

8 See footnote 2. ^ . 

« Mungomery, B. W., and A. F. Bell. Fiji disease of sugar cane and its transmiasion. 
Queensland Bur. Sug. Exp. Stat«, Div. Path. Bull. 4; 5-28. 1933. 
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also by the nymphs of P. vastatrix, experiments were conducted to determine 
what stage, or stages, of the life cycle of this leaf hopper can carry the causa¬ 
tive virus from infected to healthy canes in the Philippines. 

In experiments to determine the stage, or stages, of the life history of 
Perkinsiella vastatrix capable of transmitting Fiji disease, the shoots* of the 
POJ 2878 canes used varied from 1 to li months of age. The stages of the 
nymphs^ used were 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th instars. The insects were 
allowed to feed on the experimental shoots for 10 days. The results of ex¬ 
periments involving more than 132 experimental cane shoots and an equal 
number of checks may be summarized as follows : (a) The first instar nymphs 
cannot transmit the virus of Fiji disease. (&) The transmission of the virus 
can be effected by 2iid, 3rd, 4th, and 5th instar nymphs, (c) There was a 
greater percentage of transmission when 5th instar nymphs were used than 
when younger ones were employed, (d) The incubation period of the disease 
was shorter when 5th instar nymphs were used. 

Failure of Transmission by the Young that Hatch 
from Eggs of Viruliferous Leaf Hoppers 

Thirteen experiments were conducted by Carlos A. Calica and the writers 
to determine whether or not the young that hatch from eggs of viruliferous 
Perkinsiella vastatrix can transmit Fiji disease. Portions of leaf sheaths 
and midribs of sugar cane containing punctures that bear eggs laid by 
viruliferous leaf hoppers, each about 5 centimeters long, were placed between 
the leaf sheaths and the stalks of experimental canes. The nymphs that 
hatched from the eggs could feed on the shoots at will. At the end of the 
experiments, however, none of the plants developed Fiji disease. From 
these experiments the writers conclude that the Fiji-disease virus is not trans¬ 
mitted to the young that hatch from eggs of infective adults of Perkinsiella 
vastatrix. 

The Shortest Time for Viruliferous Perkinsiella vastatrix 
to Effect Transmission 

Six experiments were also conducted to determine the shortest time for 
viruliferous adults of Perkinsiella vastatrix to effect transmission of Fiji dis¬ 
ease. The results of these experiments showed that the disease could not be 
transmitted when the leaf hoppers were allowed to feed for one hour, three, 
four, and ten hours, respectively. Transmission of the disease was effected 
when the infective adults were allowed to feed on the experimental shoots for 
at least 24 hours. ^ 

DISCUSSION OF BfSJULTS 

Among stalks of apparently healthy t^OJ 2878 sugar cane selected from 
the fi^d of the Department of Agronomy of the College of Agriculture at Los 
Banos, 2 produced from some of their eyes shoots that showed Fiji disease. 
It is not known why some of the nodes produced diseased shoots while the 

7 The stages of Perlciaaiella vastatrix used were checked for the junior writer by Mr. 
Arsenio Y. Coronel, of the Department of Entomology, to whom the writers are indebted. 
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others were healthy. No attempt was made to determine the cause of the 
lack of uniformity of the distribution of the causative virus in the two stalks 
of apparently healthy POJ 2878 sugar cane. 

The Fiji-disease virus was transmitted by using 50 or more 2nd instar 
nymphs of Perkinsiella vastatrix on each young shoot of POJ 2878 sugar 
cane. One possible reason for the failure of 1st instar nymphs to effect trans¬ 
mission of the virus may be the very small amount of the virus that they can 
carry. This supposition finds support in the fact th^t when older nymphs 
and adults are used, the incubation period of the disease is shorter than when 
younger ones are employed. The longer incubation period with younger 
nymphs seems to indicate that time is required for the multiplication of the 
limited amount of virus that they are capable of carrying. 

aruMMARY 

The results of the experiments considered in the foregoing pages may be 
summarized as follows: Among apparently healthy stalks of POJ 2878 sugar 
cane selected from a field, 2 stalks produced shoots some of which were infected 
with Fiji disease, and the others were disease-free. 

The shoots that did not show symptoms of the disease were virus-free. 

When the apparently healthy shoots that came from the 2 stalks were used 
in transmission experiments they became readily affected with Fiji disease. 

In addition to the adults of Perkinsiella vastatrix, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
instar nymphs can transmit the virus of Fiji disease. 

The nymphs that hatch from eggs laid by viruliferous leaf hoppers do not 
carry Fiji-disease virus. 

Viruliferous adult Perkinsiella vastatrix require at least 24 hours to elapse 
before they can transmit the disease. 

Department op Plant Pathology, 

College of Agriculture, 

Los Banos, Laguna, 

Philippines 


A BUD AND TWIG BLIGHT OF AZALEAS" CAUSED BY 
SPOEOCYBE AZALEAE 

W. H. Davis 

(Accepted for publication December 1, 1938) 

During the past five years, a bud blight has caused a constant dimuni¬ 
tion in the number of blossoms on both native and exotic azaleas growing 
in forests, parks, and gardens in western Massachusetts. In this area* many 
dead fiower and leaf buds have been noted on the shrubs during the bloom¬ 
ing period, in May. These buds bore coremia of Sporocyhi azaleae, the 

^ The old genera Rhododendton and Azalea are here considered as one genus, Rhode* 
dendron. The «ommon names azalea and rhododendron, however, have been retained Atf 
such. (A. Behder. Manual of Cultivated Trees and Shrubs, pp. 679 and 702. 1927.) 
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Plate II. 



^Infected parts of aMtleac and the parasitic fungus, Sporocyhe azaleae 

1, l>i8eased twig bearinf ome flower, D, and diseased flo^ei buds of different ages: 
A, 4 years; H, 3 ybars; C, 2 *> 681 * 8 , and O, last year. 

2. A Petn di^ culture showing mycelium and sporulatmg aieas induced by a change 

from darkness to daylight Transferred February 14, incubated at 22° C and 
photographed March 10. * 
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causal organism, which has a fair chance of exterminating certain species 
of our native and cultivated azaleas unless its activities are controlled. 

The fungus, Sporocybe azaleae, is especially interesting from a scientific, 
as well as an economic, point of view since it is closely related, in its classi¬ 
fication, to Ceratostomella (Qraphium) ulmi (Schw.) Buisman, which 
causes the Dutch elm disease. 

A review of the available literature showed that the characteristics of 
the fungus in culture, its polymorphic forms and life history, had not been 
described. Furthermore, the symptoms, hosts, pathological anatomy, and 
methods of control of the disease were not well understood, so an investi¬ 
gation was undertaken to supply this desired information. 

THE DISEASE 

In 1874, Peek (3) briefly descftibed a disease of azaleas and named the 
parasite Pcriconia azaleae, which Saccardo (5) afterwards described as 
Sporocybe azaleae. In 1920, Schmitz (4) reported that S. azaleae caused a 
bud rot, which was the most serious disease of Rhododendron californicum. 
Artificial inoculations made in May produced fruiting bodies of a Sporocybe 
in September. In 1931, a Sporocybe bud blast of R. maximum and R. cataw^ 
bieme was reported in New Jersey. It was also reported prevalent in the 
humid mountainous valleys of the Southern United States. 

The host indices commonly have not recorded Sporocybe azaleae as a 
parasite of azaleas in Massachusetts. However, the writer first collected 
the fungus in Western Massachusetts in September, 1930, and, in April, 
1931, necrotic buds and twigs were observed on azaleas that had been trans¬ 
planted in a rhododendron garden. Further observations showed that the 
disease was prevalent in other gardens in the Connecticut River Valley and 
the fungus was causing considerable damage. 

In 1932, strict search showed that the disease was confined to azaleas in 


Plate II.— {Continued) 

3. A radial section of an infected azalea stem sectioned near the pith. A. Hyphae 
in the medulla. B.-C. Hypha extending into the wood. 

4. Coremiospores showing variations in size and shape. 

5. Hyphae in an azalea stem; tangential section just below an infected bud; stained 
and mounted in lactophenol green. A. Cells in a hypha. B. Tracheid and hypha. 

6 . Q. Longisection through the tip of an infected twig and its buds during AprU: 
T-1, tylotic area, prevents the movements of liquids into the terminal flower buds 
and the lateral vegetative buds, thereby causing necrosis; T--2, 3, this area also 
may show tyloses; T-4, penetration point, between the flower and the vegetative 
bud; entrance point. L. Coremiospore germinating in water after incubating for 
12 hours: 1, emerging germtube, exosporium surrounded by a slime capsule; 2, 
incubated for 24 hours, slime capsule dissolved; 3, gerin-tube branches after incu¬ 
bating for 56 hours; 4, hypha at the margin of a rapidly growing culture (length 
of cells 40, 72, 10, 55, 50, and 54 microns, respectively). M.^Buddu^ conidia 
from a salmon-color, plechtenehymatic tissue in culture. N. Sectioned healthy 
host pith cell, 30 microns wide, showing pits, thick walls and stored starch grains 
(in winter condition). 0. Diseased pith cell removed from infected tissue; its 
walls are lined with gum and the pits plugged with tyloses. /' Infected cells 
removed from meristematic bud tissue during April; the viable hyphae are steel 
gray. 

7. An infected azalea plant. A. Flower buds were killed and very few leaves were 
present. B. Twig entirely killed by Sporocybe azaleae. This plant bore no leaves 
during the following year and was removed. 
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porks and gardens, since no native azaleas growing in Massachusetts were 
found infected with Sporocybe. Following the severe winter of 1933-34, a 
few diseased specimens were collected on the margins of 3 forest swamps 
located near Leverett, Lake Wyola, and North Sugarloaf Mountain. Two 
of these stations were east and one was west of the Connecticut River Val¬ 
ley. However, in the autumn of 1935, 50 per cent of the azalea buds ex¬ 
amined in the forests were dead, and, in November, bore coremiospores of a 
Sporocybe. This resulted in a striking diminution of the blooms during the 
spring of 1936. Not only flower buds, but leaf buds and twigs were necrotic. 

A survey showed that the fungus was disseminated by the distribution 
of diseased nursery stock and the transportation of infected wild plants 
from the woodland and by transplanting them in the midst of healthy 
azaleas. 

On the azaleas under observation, the terminal flower buds were first 
infected and experiments showed this occurred during July and August. 
Afterwards, lateral leaf buds and stems were attacked, so that during the 
following year these buds bore neither flowers nor leaves and stems. After 
this process was repeated for 3 or 4 years, the whole shrub died. When a 
twig was once infected, flower and leaf buds did not form blooms, but the 
leafy shoots became necrotic and generally remained intact for 3 or more 
years during which the fungus formed viable spores (Plate II, 1, 7). 

Coremiospores generally did not appear on new buds until the buds had 
overwintered on the plants, and passed the flowering period, which was 
during the months of June, July, and August. Coremiospores, however, 
could be found on old, diseased buds during each month of the year. Dis¬ 
eased buds persist on hosts and bear viable coremiospores for 3 successive 
years. Even the severe winter of 1933-34, with a minimum temperature of 
-26® F., did not prevent the fungus from producing viable coremiospores 
the following spring. 

The economic aspects of this disease in azaleas are variable because they 
are determined by the environmental conditions and culture of the host, 
together with the variety under consideration. In some plantings, 60 per 
cent of the shrubs apparently were killed by it. In others, the greatest in¬ 
jury occurred to the fluwer buds, 98 per cent of wliich failed to form blooms. 
Furthermore, during the following year 9 per cent of the twigs also were 
killed. In one park, an irregular planting averaging 5 x 20 rods w^as so in¬ 
fected during the second year that 20 per cent of the flower buds failed to 
form blooms. The attendant believed this was because of winterkilling, 
until cultures from 50 necrotic buds showe" 48 infected with Sporocybe, 
and later, numerous co ‘emiospofes formed <m the necrotic buds. During 
the past 5 years, the disease has killed 30 pi i o^nt of the sust*eptible varieties 
under observation. Fuithennore, the fungus has spread alarmingly among 
the native swamp pinks. Rhododendron nndiflorum. 

Reports list Sporoc^e azateae as a parasite of both azaleas and rhodo¬ 
dendrons." The writer,* however, has collected, in Massachusetts, only 2 
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rhododondron buds infected with this fungus. The injuries prevalent in 
New Jersey (1) on. R, cdtawhiense and R, maximum are not now present in 
Massachusetts. 

During the past 5 years, the author has made more than 800 implants of 
necrotic tissues from azaleas and rhododendrons on agars. This material 
was collected in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Ohio, and North Carolina. Collections were made in botanical gardens and 
parks from native plants and manj^ species of azalo^ and rhododendron 
inoculated with Sporocyhe cultures isolated from the collections. 

Sporocybe azaleae has been observed on the buds and cultured from the 
tissues of the following azalea species: 

Rhododendron arborescens Torr. (1 plant), R. nvdiflorum Torr., R. 
canescens Torr., R. viscosum Torr. 

The disease was not observed bn the following species which grew in 
proximity to diseased azaleas: 

Rhododendron arborescens Torr., R, calendulaceum Torr., R, californi- 
cum Hood, 72. catawbiense Miehx., 72. dahuricum L., 72. japonicum Swingar, 
72. lapponicum Wahlenb., 72. maximum L., 72. molle G Don, 72. roseum Rehd., 
72. vaseyi Gray. 

This disease has been known by several common names. Schmitz (4) 
called it bud rot of rhododendrons, but later, it was reported from New Jer¬ 
sey (1) as Sporocybe bud blast of rhododendrons. It has been listed also 
as bud blight of azaleas. Bud rot is inappropriate for this disease, since the 
buds are seldom if ever rotted. Sporocybe bud blast only partly describes 
the disease, for twigs also are affected. Sporocybe bud and twig blight of 
azaleas is preferred by the writer for Massachusetts conditions. 

The first external symptoms of the disease in flower and leaf buds appear 
in July and August following the initial, spring infection. Then, some of 
the flower buds become dwarfed to half size, turn a light brown, and shrivel, 
so that the tips of the basal bud scales abnormally project outward and 
produce a rosetted appearance. 

In April and May, floral buds, infected during the previous year, shriv¬ 
eled slightly and the scales turned from a brown to a silvery gray. In the 
late autumn or during the following spring, coremia or fruiting bodies 
formed on the scales of infected buds, on leaf scars and bark. In the autumn, 
coremia appeared as small, gray, hairlike stalks or stipes about 1 mm. in 
height and bore at the apices gray, knoblike structures or heads composed of 
gray coremiospores. Later, coremia turned a dark brown and often gave the 
buds a spiny appearance (Fig. 1). 

Old diseased buds remained attached to the azalea twigs for 3 or more 
years, appearing dry and firm, but never soft and rotten. These are in direct 
contrast with the large, plump, chestnut brown, glabrous, healthy flower 
buds which are one-third larger in diameter. 

Ninety-eight per cent of the flower buds with these symptoms did not 
form blooms. However, several infected buds partly opened, showing small, 
abortive floral parts. 
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Leaf buds were less susceptible to infection than floral buds; although 
some healthy ones became infected each year and, failing to produce foliage, 
were followed by death of the twigs. In 1932 there was evidence that hyphae 
advanced from flower buds into the bark and the leaf buds of Rhododendron 
viscosum showed injury during the year. Yet, the severity of bud and 
twig infections varied with the environmental conditions, for, during the 
hot dry summer of 1933, inoculations produced only flower-bud infection. 



Fig. 1 . Infected flower buds of Bhododendron {Azalea) nudiflora bearing corcmia 
of Sporocybe azalcac, June 1, 1936. A. Necrotic flower bui infected during 1934: 1, 
coremia; 2, infected stem and leaf bud. B. Similar to A but bearing coremia during the 
fourth year after infection. C. Terminal flower bud infected during 1935. The other 
buds were infected and bore coremi.t which were just forming. D. Both the terminal 
flower bud and the lateral stem and leaf bud bearing coremia which show infection, x 5. 


Dead branches, bearing necrotic terminal flower buds surrounded by 
necrotic twigs, gave evidence of Sporocybe infection, even though coremia 
were absent, because the fungus could generally be cultured from their 
tissues. In addition, the fungus sometimes reduces the floral parts to a black 
mass composed of hyphae and coremiospores intermingled with floral parts. 
Thus, dead twigs and buds bearing coremia may be taken as a positive symp¬ 
tom of Sporocybe infection. 

For field diagnosis, stems bearing flower and twig buds were split length¬ 
wise, but for microscopic examination, thin free-hand sections were made, 
stained with lactophenolgrun for period^ varying from 15 minutes to 2 
weeks, then washed .and mounted in clear jaolophenol. 

A healthy azalea twig generally terminated with a flower bud composed 
(^t bud scales infolding immature flowers and bi*acts. These are outgrowths 
from a meristematic cone of parenchymatous stem tissue. However, the 
two lower bud scales differ from the others, since they bear trichomes (hairs) 
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projecting from their inner surfaces. Beneath the layer of trichomes is a 
mesophyll bordering a central vascular layer containing numerous cell in¬ 
clusions, while the outer layer is composed of narrow, long, cells with thick- 
walls, similar to other bud scales. These bud scales will be termed coleo- 
phylla in contrast to the bud scales, most of which press firmly to the bud and 
are without the layer of trichomes (PI. II, 6). 

The center of the young stem is occupied by pith, the cells of which are 
thick-walled, profusely pitted, and, during the dormant season, contain an 
abundance of stored starch grains (PI. II, 6 N). Longisections of infected 
twigs showed a partial destruction of the thin-walled cells at the junction of 
bud scales and flowers with the parent twig and an abundance of tyloses. 
At this place, the flower buds were easily broken from the stem when slight 
force was applied. Tylosis caused brown belts one of which often separates 
necrotic tissues from healthy. Ho\vever, in twigs bearing flower buds of 
long infection, tyloses gave the interior tissues a buckskin color that may 
extend down the stem to a branch. Prom here, the discoloration, which was 
a reliable symptom, often advanced further downward during the next 
growing season (PI. II, 6 0, Q). 

CULTURING THE PARASITE 

Sporocyhe azaleae was isolated from diseased azaleas and placed in cul¬ 
ture by the following methods: Spore dilution; removal of hyphal tips and 
whole thallus; spore heads; monosporic isolations of coremiospores (PI. II, 
4), cephalospores, penicilloid spores, chlamydospores and sporidial buds. 
Implants of the following tissues on suitable agar also were employed: sec¬ 
tions of coremia; sclerotia; mycelium removed from the coleophylla and 
other bud scales; sections of meristematic tissues from buds, pith, wood and 
bark. In diagnostic studies, sections from roots, stems, buds and leaves 
were employed. 

Twenty substrata were employed for culturing this fungus. They 
consisted of agars, decoctions, together with both steamed and raw plant 
parts of seeds, flowers, buds, and stems, including those from azaleas and 
rhododendrons. Potato-dextrose and malt agars were most favorable for 
thallic growth and sporulation. However, the fungus grew and sporulated 
on all the raw and cooked parts of azalea and rhododendron stems and 
fruits; steamed filter paper; bean pods; stems of clover, alfalfa, and sweet 
melilot; cooked carrot and its decoctions. The growth was sparse on con¬ 
centrated sugar decoctions, such as prune agar and decoctions. In general, 
cooked starches and cellulose could be synthesized more readily than con¬ 
centrated sugars, so potato-dextrose agar was employed for thallic growth 
and sporulation. However, the cephalosporic and coremial stages were most 
conveniently cultured on steamed filter paper. 

For determining the most favorable acid reaction of the sabstratum, 
Petri dishes of potato-dextrose agar were adjusted to pH values varying 
by gradients of 0.5 from 3.5 to 8.5. These cultures were incubated at 20® 0* 
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for 60 days and observations showed the best pH value of this substratum 
for procuring different types of growth: 

1. Surface of the agar in the Petri dishes was covered with mycelium: 

a. First at 7.02 after 30 days; best for thallic growth. 

b. Last at 4.05 to 8.0; covered after 50 days. 

2. First conidia observed at 6.08 after 11 days. 

3. Sporulation, 5.0. 

4. Limits for acidity, above 3.5 or about 3.0. 

5. Limits for alkalinity, above 8.5 or about 9.0. 

6. Growth differs only slightly at pH 7 and 8, after incubating for 10 
days; the greatest difference lies between pH 6 and 7. 

As a general laboratory practice, 2 drops of sterile 28 per cent lactic 
acid were added to each sterile Petri dish before the melted agar registering 
pH 6.8 was inserted. The average radial expansion in growth of the 
fungus incubating on agar at 20° C. was 4 mm. weekly. 

The most favorable temperature for thallic growth was determined by 
subjecting properly prepared cultures to centigrade degrees of temperature 
ranging from 0° to 30° and varying in gradations by 5°: optimum, 22-25; 
minimum, 8-9; maximum, 33. 

An active culture incubated on potato-dextrose agar at 25° C., for one 
week, had a slightly raised margin, varying from a light gray to a mouse 
gray which bordered a wid% olive-color felty, sporulating area, but when 
incubated at 10° C., the hyphae were raised 1 or 2 mm., forming a dark 
olive-green color due to the belt of conidia. Hyphae in a culture at this 
temperature did not penetrate the agar more than 1 mm., while at favorable 
temperatures, it often penetrated 2 or more mm. and generally contacted 
the basal glass surface. However, these results could be changed by varying 
the substratum and light together with incubation period and humidity 
(PI. II, 2). 

Sporocyhe azaleae is a pleomorphic fungus, the stage of which will be 
described at a later date. 


PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND LIFE HISTORY 

The initial infection occurred in meristematic tissues located about the 
base of the lower scales of flower buds. Rainwater washed coremiospores 
from infected parts to the coleophylla of newly formed buds. The hairy 
surfaces arrested the spores (PI. II, 6 A) which germinated and their germ- 
tubes penetrated adjoining meristematic tissues, and, finally, tlfe^ meriste¬ 
matic bud cone. From here, the hyphae <idvanced upwards into the tissues 
of flowers, bracts, parts of leaf and buds and downward most readily 
through the bark* However, hyphae advanced both radially and longi¬ 
tudinally throai^i Mom tissues (PI. 11, 3, 5). They entered the pits in 
the thick-waUed pitit ceHs, removed the contents, then advanced crosswise 
of thaatem by traversmg the medullary rays with no apparent injury to the 
adjoining xylene Here the hyphae advanced by dissolving the middle 
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lamellae. Hyphae also branched within host cells, traversed the vascular 
system and woody tracheids and penetrated parenchymatous cells in the 
bark. The cambium was penetrated before tyloses blocked the advance, but 
hyphae sometimes penetrated between two cells while each contained tylotic 
gum materials. Compact hyphal masses, sclerotia, formed in cells near the 
surface of bark and the bud scales. These activities of the parasite killed 
buds, prevented the formation of new blooms, leaves, and stems; arrested 
photosynthesis; girdled the bark by plugging the phloem; and, under favor¬ 
able conditions, caused necrosis of twigs with their buds and finally killed 
the whole plant. 

The position of the organism in azalea twigs was determined by culture 
methods. Properly prepared sections from infected and from apparently 
healthy azalea and rhododendron twigs were implanted on potato-dextrose 
agar and incubated at 20® C. The implants were prepared each month 
during 1933 and 1935, which included a dry and a wet summer. Other 
tests, however, were made at irregular intervals during each month of the 
growing season, from April to October, inclusive, and during the years 
1930, 1931, 1932,1934, and 1936, which served as checks. The results of this 
culture work follow: 

1. Sometimes Sporocyie was accompanied by other fungi in the tissues 
of azaleas, such as Alternaria, Sphiieropsis, Phoma^ Phomopsis, Tricho- 
dernia, Verticillium and Nectria. 

2. Sporocybe azaleas was cultured from diseased azalea twigs, and it 
remained viable in the host during each month of the years 1933 and 1935. 

3. Seventy-four per cent of the bud scales from apparently infected 
buds showed Sporocyhe present each month of the year. 

4. Thirty per cent of tht bark implants from twigs bearing necrotic buds 
produced Sporocybe. 

5. Eight cent of the wood implants from infected azaleas produced 
the fungus. 

6. Thirty per cent of the pith implants consisting of tissue located below 
infected buds contained Sporocybe, 

7. The fungus could be cultured from apparently infected dead twigs 
just as long as the inner bark remained green and intact. 

8. In the bud inoculations, the fungus advanced into the stem from 3 to 
5 mm. the first year and to a decimeter the second year. 

INOCULATIONS 

The inoculum was obtained from cultures isolated by methods previously 
described. Employing these cultures, preliminary tests showed thaf the 
most virulent inoculum consisted of mixed cultures that had been isolated 
from coremia and bark tissues; so these were generally emploved. They 
were designated as E—31, isolated from an infected azalea stem; B—16 and 
G-44, from coremia on buds of B. nudiflorum. The prepared inoculum con¬ 
sisted of sterile distilled water containing one or more of the following: 
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Nongerminated viable conidia, germinated conidia, conidia with mycelium 
and mycelium alone. 

Special precautions were observed so as to inoculate plant parts each 
month of the growing season from April to October inclusive; to inoculate 
both mature and immature tissues of stems, leaves, fruits, and flowers; both 
open and closed flower and leaf buds; to inoculate species of azaleas and 
rhododendrons; to make reciprocal inoculations employing species of azaleas; 
to care for inoculated parts and make proper tests for infection. 


TABLE 1._ Species of azaleas and rhododendrons inoculated, number of inoculations 

and hosts infected 


Hosts inoculated 

No. of 
inoculations 

No. of ; 
infections 1 

Inoculation showing infection 

Buds 

Stems 

Leaves 

Cap¬ 

sules 

Blos¬ 

soms 

Rhododendron 








arhorescens 

40 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

R. canescens 

40 

11 

8 

1 

0 

2 

0 

R, nudxflorum 

52 

18 

14 

1 

0 

2 

1 

R, vtscosum 

48 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

R, cahfornicum 

34 

2 

2 





R. catawhu nse 

34 

1 

1 





R, arhoiesecns 

8 

0 






R, maximum 

8 

1 

1 





R, molle 

8 

0 




1 



Results show^n in table 1, together with other observations, seemed to 
warrant the following statements: 

1. Infection was most successful when the inoculum was placed in the 
axils and outer scale cups of buds. Here the spores germinated in collected 
water and their hyphae penetrated the near-by meristematic tissues of both 
flower and vegetative buds, and an annual advance of an inch was often 
noted. 

2. Wounds in the bark afforded a favorable entrance for hyphae. In 
the meristematic tissues, artificial puncturing was necessary for infection. 
The fungus advanced 5 to 30 mm. annually. 

3. The fungus penetrated woody tissues of azalea, but advanced very 
slowly, 1 to 5 mm. annually. 

4. Inoculations performed during August and September produced the 
best infections. 

5. Only one of the 8 inoculations of buds vn Bhododendron maximum 
and B. catawbtense produced infection. 

6. No definite external symptoms were noted in viable leaves inoculated 
under natural conditions. Yet, the fungus grew and sporulated on the 
surface of exciied leaves exposed to experimental conditions. 

Inoculated capsules showed infection and coremia. In general, the 
fui^j^ grew and formed cephalospores and conidia when properly inocu- 
latetfoapsules were stolfed in damp chambers. 

8. B. arhorescens and B, viscosum were somewhat resistant while B. 
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nudiflorum and B. canescem were susceptible to the’strains of Sporocyie 
employed; the rhododendrons were considered resistant. 

9. Azalea plants infected by artificial inoculation lived about 5 years, 
but most of them remained leafless with green bark during the fifth year 
following inoculation. 

CONTROL MEASURES 

Three types of control of azalea bud blight were investigated, i.e., prun¬ 
ing, spraying, and dusting.^ 

All the diseased buds were pruned from highly infected plants of Rho¬ 
dodendron canescem during late autumn and early spring for two successive 
years. Furthermore, during each summer month that followed, all stems 
with diseased buds were pruned back at least one inch and burned. As a 
check, diseased transplants remained undisturbed. At the close of the 
second season, in 1936, 92 per cent of the flower buds on the controls bore 
blossoms, while buds failing to bloom were apparently killed by a species of 
Sporocyhe. After 4 years, all the infected controls but one were necrotic 
and removed, while the pruned plants were among the healthiest in the gar¬ 
den. This method of pruning and destroying the infected buds has been 
practiced in the City Park at Eochester, New York, and the disease has there 
been successfully controlled since 1933. 

A thorough drying of old infected azalea buds and woody tissue killed 
the contained parasite, but the spores thereon remained viable more than a 
year. From the above evidence it was decided that early pruning and destroy¬ 
ing of diseased plant parts was a suitable control. 

Dusts and sprays also were employed for controlling the fungus. By 
means of a hand duster, copper-lime dust 57 was applied to all buds before 
the flower buds opened in the spring, so as to kill the spores formed on the 
exterior of old infected buds. The surface of the buds was constantly cov¬ 
ered with dust by dusting every 2 weeks during the growing weather in the 
spring until blossoming time. After blossoming, the vegetative buds were 
dusted until they opened. Matured leaves and newly forming buds were 
given monthly applications until leaf fall, when biweekly dusting continued 
until the advent of freezing weather. The near-by cheeks were not dusted. 

The copper-lime dust decreased the infection of leaf buds during the 2 
years it was applied. Counts showed slightly less than 8 per cent infected 
buds on dusted plants, while the nondusted controls bore 30 per cent. But 
some infected buds on both sprayed and check plants were the accumulation 
of a previous year. Two experiments showed 90 per cent control by dusting 
from September 1 to November 1, or by “fall applications.’^ 

A liquid Bordeaux (5:5:50), was applied to infected buds bearing 
viable conidia. The schedule of application closely followed that already 
described for dusting; dormant and pre-blossoming; aftex blossoming; 
monthly until leaf drop, when the buds and stems thereafter were kept con- 

2 The writer was assisted in this part of the work by Prof. Wayne Lowry, who met 
an untimely death in an automobile accident before his part of the work was completed 
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stantly covered with spray until freezing weather appeared. This spray 
killed coremiospores and controlled the fungus better than pruning and 
dusting, but the inconvenience of application and undesirable appearance 
of the plants mitigated against its use by florists and horticulturists. 

Pruning and destruction of diseased twigs and buds, dusting with cop¬ 
per-lime dust 57, and spraying with a 5:5:50 Bordeaux will control this 
fungus. It is to be noted that fall applications produced 90 per cent of the 
control, since infection occurs during this period. 

SUMMARY 

This investigation was undertaken to study the life history of Sporocybe 
azaleae and the disease that it engenders in azaleas and rhododendrons. 

A twig and bud blight caused by Sporocybe threatens to exterminate 
some species of the cultivated and native azaleas in Massachusetts. 

The fungus and its parasitic behavior is of timely interest, since mycolo¬ 
gists consider it closely related to Graphium ulmi, cause of the so-called 
Dutch elm disease. Like that disease, this also plugs the vessels with tyloses, 
and necrosis results. 

This fungus has been reported parasitic on rhododendrons in New Jersey 
and California, but only 2 infected buds were observed on these plants in 
Massachusetts. 

Sporocybe bud and twig blight of azaleas is the common name suggested 
for Massachusetts conditions of the disease. 

The symptoms of diseased buds, flowers, and plants are described. 

The isolated fungus grew well and sporulated on cooked materials con¬ 
taining starches and sugars. A pH near 6 was preferable for the substra¬ 
tum; the optimum temperature for growth was 22-25° C. A maturing 
culture is described. 

The initial infection occurred in the axils of the lower scales on buds 
where bud and stem tissues were penetrated. From here, it advanced into 
the bark and pith cells filled with stored starch grains, and traversed the 
vascular system. 

The fungus killed buds, prevented the formation of new flowers, leaves 
and stems, arrested photosynthesis, “girdled’’ the stems, and plugged the 
phloem, all of which resulted in necrosis. 

As long as the inner bark remained green, the fungus could be cultured 
from infected azalea stems. 

Nine species of azaleas and rhododeiidrons were inoculated and the re¬ 
sults showed Rhododendron arborescens ai‘d B. viscosutn, resistant; R. nudi- 
florum and R, camMcens, susceptible, Rhododendrons were considered 
resistant. 

Pruning and decrtroying diseased materials, and either spraying or dust¬ 
ing with a form of Bordeaux controlled the disease. 

^ Massachusetts State CiMJ^EOE^ 

Amherst, Mass. 
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SCOUTING AND SAMPLING ELMS WITH SYMPTOMS COMMONLY 
ASSOCIATED WITH THE DUTCH ELM DISEASE AS AN 
AID IN ERADICATING CERATOSTOMELLA ULMI 

R. P. True and Stanley S. Slowatai 
(Accepted for publication March 14, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this paper is to present the results of a study of the 
method of scouting and sampling trees with symptoms commonly associated 
with the Dutch elm disease as an aid in eradicating Ceratostomella ulmi, the 
causative organism. 

Symptom sampling for the Dutch elm disease consists of; (a) scouting 
for trees exhibiting the external symptoms commonly associated with the 
disease; (b) cutting off twigs or branches showing these external symptoms 
and examining them for the internal symptom—a brown discoloration in 
the xjdem; (c) collecting samples from those having internal symptoms 
associated with the external symptoms. 

Neither external nor in+ernal symptoms of the Dutch elm disease appear 
to be specific; and the external symptoms in particular are extremely vari¬ 
able (3, 4, 6). The latter may include dwarfed, curled, or normal leaves 
that may show wilting, yellowing, drying, or browning. Although wilted 
leaves and those showing yellowing may return to a normal appearance, 
most leaves that show symptoms fall prematurely and the defoliated 
branches may either eventually refoliate or die. Wilting probably is the 
most frequent initial symptom in the spring and early summer, while yel¬ 
lowing and browning of the leaves are more often the first expressions of 
the disease in trees that are not visibly affected until later in the season. 
The prevalence of the different types of symptoms may vary from year to 
year, perhaps in response to varying weather conditions. Succulent twigs 
killed suddenly often show a curling at the tips. External symptoms may 
spread rapidly throughout the crown or remain localized. Internal symp- 

1 The writers wish to thank Curtis May for his advice and helpful criticism throughout 
the investigation and in the preparation of the manuscript. They wish to acknowledge the 
aid of Paul V. Mook, Agent, Division of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plan* Industry, and 
of J. William Pike, formerly Agent, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, in col¬ 
lecting and compiling portions of the data, and to thank K. A, Layton, H, C. Miller, and 
H. E. Battersby, also of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, for their nid 
in establishing plots of series I. 
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toms consist of the development of tyloses and a browning of affected xylem, 
the discoloration being similar in appearance to that produced by other 
causes. 

The nonspecificity of the symptoms and their similarity to those associ¬ 
ated with diseases of elm caused by other vascular wilt fungr, notably 
Dothiorella ulmi Verrall and May (8), earlier referred to as the elm 
Cephalosporhim (1, 2), and a species of Verticillium (5), necessitate cultur¬ 
ing samples from suspected trees to determine whether Ceratostomella ulmi 
is present. 

To study symptom development in its relation to the problem of symp¬ 
tom sampling, investigations were begun in 1936 and further expanded in 
1937. 

METHODS 

Three series of plots were established in New Jersey. Series I, estab¬ 
lished in the spring of 1936, consisted of 5 plots, located, respective!}^, in 
Montclair and Maplewood, Essex County; near Princeton, Mercer County; 
Somerville, Somerset County; and Chatham, Morris County. These plots 
varied in size and were selected to include urban and rural elms of high 
landscape value, as well as natural stands on well-drained river terraces and 
on poorly drained areas. All elms, 2 or more inches in diameter at breast 
height, which were within the selected areas, were considered as plot trees. 
Their number varied from 220 to 469 per plot. In all, 1,514 trees, largely 
Vlmus americana L., were included in this series of plots. 

Series II, also established in the spring of 1936, consisted of 725 Ameri¬ 
can elms in 29 plots, each containing 25 trees. Most of these plots were in 
Morris County near Morristown, Wharton, Lincoln Park and Chatham, one 
was east and one southeast of Ridgewood in Bergen County, and one was 
near West Caldwell in Essex County. These plots were selected in areas in 
which numerous eases of Dutch elm disease had been found in 1934 and 
1935. In many of these plots the trees were so selected as to include several 
with 10 per cent or more of the crown dead, but only a few were as much as 
half dead at the time this study was initiated. 

Series III consisted of 21 plots established in the spring of 1937 in con¬ 
junction with an elm population survey of Sussex County.* The plots were 
2 chains wide and extended 1^ miles north from scattered points within the 
county, all simultaneously determined by the arbitrary selection of a single 
point. Observations were made of all elms 2 or more inches in diameter at 
breast height and some approaching that size. While most of the 2,185 
trees in these plots were Ulmus dmerkvm, some trees of TJ, fulva Michx. 
were included. 

Plots of series 1 and II were observed for external sjunptoms at approxi¬ 
mately 2-week intervals during the summers of 1936 and 1937, and those of 

^ a fate, L. B. An estimate of the population, size, and vitality of elm trees in Sussex 
County, New Jersey. Unpimllidied office report of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine and the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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series III during the summer of 1937. In series I aiM II observations were 
begun in early June in most plots in 1936 and in all in 1937. They did not 
begin until the latter part of June, 1937, for series III. They continued in 
I and II until October 1, 1936, and the latter part of September, 1937. In 
series III the observations were terminated on September 15, 1937. 

In the course of these observations, the following symptoms were con¬ 
sidered as possibly associated with the Dutch elm disease: wilting and dis¬ 
coloration of otherwise normal leaves, even if those effected were limited to 
very small twigs; dwarfed or curled leaves appearing locally in the crown; 
sharply localized defoliation; and dead twigs with buds still present, indi¬ 
cating recent death. None of these, however, was considered a symptom if 
limited to broken twigs or branches; nor were the generally scattered yellow 
leaves that appeared in late August and September so considered. 

Accurate diagrams showing the location of symptoms were made of all 
trees in plots of series I and II at each observation period in 1936 and 1937. 
The nature of the symptoms was recorded in supplementary field notes. In 
late summer and early autumn, 1936, using the diagrams and notes, as well 
as any symptoms then present, as guides, from 2 to 20 specimens were col¬ 
lected from each tree in series I that had shown external symptoms at one 
or more observation periods. The specimens which upon examination 
showed internal discoloration were cultured to determine whether Ceratos¬ 
tomella ulmi was present. Similar sampling of trees in plots of series II 
was carried on during 1936 and 1937, but lack of time prevented as 
thorough sampling. Some symptoms not especially suggestive of vascular 
wilts were not sampled. Sampling in plots of series I and III in 1937 was 
limited to symptoms most suggestive of vascular wilts. 

Four hundred nineteen trees of series II were felled during the winter 
of 1937-1938 and were thoroughly examined for internal symptoms of dis¬ 
ease. As the trees were felled, their trunks were cut into segments varying 
from 4 to 8 feet in length and the junctions of all branches larger than an 
inch in diameter, as well as some smaller, were severed and the cuts care¬ 
fully examined for discoloration. The discolorations found were traced to 
their limits, diagrams were drawn in the field to show the extent of each dis¬ 
coloration, and notes were taken recording the annual ring in which each 
discoloration appeared. Samples for culturing were collected from near the 
limits of the discolorations. Superimposing discoloration diagrams upon 
those made previously, and showing the extent of external symptoms, indi¬ 
cated whether external symptoms had been present on the twigs or branches 
having internal discoloration. The year of infectioA and of subsequent in¬ 
vasion of new growth sheaths was determined by the ages of the disjeolored 
annual rings. Combining data on ages of discolored annual rings with the 
superimposed external and internal symptom diagrams made it possible to 
determine, for the years 1936 and 1937, whether the external symptoms 
were associated simultaneously with the internal discoloration for those 
years. From this it could be determined whether trees, first infected iu 
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1936 or 1937, showed external symptoms on the infected branches in the 
year of their infection, and whether trees previously infected showed such 
symptoms during 1936 and 1937. 

Specimens showing both external and internal symptoms were collected 
from all plots and cultured as follows: chips were placed in Petri-dishes con¬ 
taining potato-sucrose agar and any mycelium developing subsequently was 
diagnosed microscopically. Specimens collected from the felled trees of 
series II were also cultured by a modification of Walter’s technique (9). 
The chips were treated with hydrogen peroxide and introduced into sterile 
Petri-dish moist chambers, where they were kept moist for at least 3 weeks 
at a temperature of approximately 60® P. If, during this period, coremial 
fructifications appeared, some of the spore-containing exudate from the 
coremial heads was transferred to potato-sucrose agar for identification, 
since organisms closely related to Ceraiosiomella ulmi form somewhat similar 
coremia. The second method was employed because, under some conditions, 
it has been found more efficient than the first. Both methods, used together, 
have been found more effective than either used alone. 

OBSERVED PREVALENCE OF SYMPTOMS COMMONLY ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE DUTCH ELM DISEASE 

Kesults of studies carried on during 1936, based on plots of series I and 
II, showed that as the season progressed there was a pronounced increase in 
the number of trees showing symptoms commonly associated with, but not 
specific for, the Dutch elm disease. This tendency reached its peak about 
September 15. Thereafter, presumably bf'*ause of general autumnal defoli- 




PlO. 1. Prevalence of symptoms commonly associated with the Butch elm disease in 
study plots observed biweekly during 1936 and 1937. 
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ation, the number of trees showing external symptonfs decreased. Proba¬ 
bly early autumnal yellowing of leaves and defoliation, occurring locally 
within the trees, accounted for much of the increase in symptoms during 
late August and early September. 

These results together with similar data obtained on the prevalence of 
symptoms in plots observed in 1937 are shown in figure 1. Both 1936 and 
1937 data indicate that more symptoms appeared in elms late in the summer 
than were present during June, July, or the early part of August, Very 
few of the trees showing symptoms, however, proved to be infected with 
Ceratostomella ulmi^ 

As seen from table 1, the ratio of the number of new symptom trees with 
the Dutch elm disease to the total number of new symptom trees was 
highest during the latter half of June and decreased thereafter. There was 
a corresponding increase in the nfimber of new symptom trees sampled for 
each new tree found affected by the Dutch elm disease. 


TABLE 1 .—BiweeMy increases in the number of plot trees showing symptoms in 
1936, the numbers of these new symptom trees found affected by Ceratostomella ulmi and 
their numerical relationships 


Observation 

period 

Increase in the 
number of plot 
trees showing 
symptoms 

Number of new 
symptom trees 
infected with 

C, ulmi 

Ratio of the 
number of new 
symptom trees 
with the Dutch 
elm disease to 
the total num¬ 
ber of new symp¬ 
tom trees 

Number of 
new symp¬ 
tom trees 
sampled to 
find one new 
tree with the 
Dutch elm 
disease 

June 1-June 15 
June 16-June 30 

18 

6 

0.33 

3.0 

J ulv 1-J uly 15 

28 

5 

0.18 

5.6 

July 16-July 31 

78 

4 

0.05 

19.5 

Aug. 1-Aug. 15 

136 

3 

0.02 

45.3 

Aug. 16-Aug. 31 

86 

0 

0 


8 ej)t. 1-Sept. 15 

173 

0 

0 



Not all trees showing external sj^mptoms had associated xylem discolor¬ 
ation. Figures obtained for trees in plots of series I in 1936 and trees in 
the most thoroughly sampled plots of series II in 1936 and 1937 are included 
in table 2 and indicate that from ^ to J of the trees observed showed some 


TABLE 2 .—Percentage of plot trees observed showing symptoms prior to September 
1 and percentage of those infected as found by symptom sampling 


Series 

Year 

Number 
of trees 
observed 

Percentage 
with external 
symptoms 

Percentage in 
which internal 
symptoms were 
found associated 
with external 
symptoms 

Percentage in¬ 
fected as found 
by symptom 
samplitfg 

I 

1936 

1514 

21 

10 

0.007 

II 

1936 

387 

26 

8 

2.325 

II 

1937 

387 

12 

3 

0.256 
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external symptoms at some observation period prior to* September 1 and had 
to be sampled in the field and examined for internal discoloration. Internal 
discoloration was found associated with the external symptom in J to i of 
the trees sampled; Le., in 3 to 10 per cent of the total trees observed Eela- 
tively low percentages of the specimens collected from trees showing both 
external and internal symptoms gave Ceratostomella ulmi when cultured. 

THE OCCURRENCE OF CERATOSTOMELLA ULMI IN PLOT ELMS IN THE 
PRESENCE AND IN THE ABSENCE OF EXTERNAL SYMPTOMS 

During the winter 1938-39, 419 elms were removed from 20 of the 
plots of series II. Of the other 81 trees, originally included in these plots, 
10 had previously been found by symptom sampling affected by the Dutch 
elm disease. Those 10 trees were eradicated; the rest had been felled by the 
owners or removed by mistake. 

With the felling and careful examination of the 419 remaining elms for 
internal symptoms and the culturing of all discolored wood, 14 trees were 
found infected by Ceratostomella ulmi in addition to the 10 previously 
found by symptom sampling. Two of the 14 had shown symptoms induced 
by Ceratostomella ulmi before September 1; one in 1936 and the other in 
1937. These particular symptoms, however, had not been sampled because 
of the greater prominence of other symptoms not induced by the Dutch elm 
disease fungus. Thus, of the 24 trees infected by C. ulmi, half had shown 
symptoms that might have been sampled by a scout before September 1, in 
either 1936 or 1937. 

The 12 non-symptomatic cases of Ceratostomella ulmi infection were not 
confined to elms that might be eliminated in a sanitation program involving 
the removal of trees whose crowns were 50 per cent or more dead, since the 
crown of none of the trees was more than 10 per cent dead in 1936. Al¬ 
though several showed a considerable increase in dead wood in 1937, no 
appreciable quantity of the dead wood was adjacent to the infections, and 
the greater part of this dying was attributed to other causes. Neither 
suckering, late opening of the leaf buds, nor early entry into the winter 
condition would have served as indicators of these hidden infections. 

The case-history information available for the 12 trees that, though 
infected, failed to show symptoms of disease before September 1, is given in 
table 3. Four of the 12 trees were first infected in 1936 or 1937 and showed 
no symptom prior to September 1 in the season of their infection. The 
remaining 8 trees, infected before 1936, showed no symptoms in association 
with the Ceratostomella ulmi infections prior to September 1, 1936 or 1937. 
Five of these trees did show external symptoms after September 1 that later 
proved to have been present on limbs or twigs infected by the fungus and 
might have been found to be infected had intense scouting been carried on 
at that time; but, because of the abundance of autumnal symptoms, such 
scouting was then impractical. Nine of the twelve trees had infections in 
non-current annual rings, which had become occluded by the failure of C. 
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ulmi to grow eentrifugally and infect the new growth sheath. The occlu¬ 
sion of infections resulted in the recovery of these trees in the sense that 
they did not subsequently show symptoms due to the infection, a condition 
previously noted by Smucker (7) and Walter (10) for small American 
elms; the fungus was still viable, however, in an 11-year-old infection of 
this type and in others more recent. Infections unaccompanied by symp¬ 
toms were mostly localized, a few extended for more than 10 feet, and one 
46 feet long was found. 

SUMMARY 

Observations, made every 2 weeks on 2,239 trees in 2 series of plots dur¬ 
ing 1936 and on 4,424 trees in 3 series of plots during 1937, indicated that 
as the summer season advanced, the number of elms showing external symp¬ 
toms commonly associated with the Dutch elm disease increased markedly 
until the middle of September, when defoliation set in. 

Only a small percentage of the trees observed was actually infected with 
Ceratostomella ulmi. The infected trees that showed symptoms conjoined 
with C. ulmi infection before September 1, nearly all did so before the 
middle of August. 

The efficiency of symptom sampling was at its maximum during the 
latter part of June and throughout July. 

From 12 to 26 per cent of the trees in the most completely sampled plot 
series showed external symptoms and had to be examined in the field for 
sapwood discoloration. Prom 3 to 10 per cent of all the trees in these plots 
had internal symptoms present in those branches or twigs that showed 
external symptoms. They, therefore, had to be diagnosed by culturing col¬ 
lected samples. From 0.007 to 2.325 per cent of all the trees were, by 
culturing, found infected. 

In one carefully scouted and sampled plot series, 12 trees showing symp¬ 
toms were found affected by the Dutch elm disease. Twelve others, which 
had not shown symptoms prior to September 1 in either 1936 or 1937, were 
found infected with Ceratostomella ulmi by careful examination of 419 
felled plot trees. Of the 12 not showing symptoms before September, 4 
were first infected in 1936 or 1937 and showed no s.^uiiptoms prior to Sep¬ 
tember 1 in the season of their infection and 8, first infected before 1936, 
also showed no symptoms before September 1 in 1936 and 1937. 

Nine of the 24 trees infected with Ceratostomella ulmi recovered from the 
disease in the sense that the infection became occluded, though the fungus was 
found to have remained alive within certain of the trees for several years. The 
tiltimate result of the presence of such inft‘ctions in areas from which the 
disease is to be eradicjated is at present a jiiatter of conjecture and worthy 
of serious consideration. 

Division op Forest Pathology, 

Bureau op Plant Industry, in cooperation with 

Bureau of Entqmoi^y and Plant Quarantine and 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 
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AVOCADO SUN-BLOTCH IN FLORIDA 


H. E. Stevensi 

(Accepted for publication February 11, 1939) 


This disease has been known in California for a number of years, where 
it is widely distributed in the avocado-producing sections of the State. It is 
recognized as a troublesome problem in avocado production and is considered 
to be a disease of virus origin. Characteristic symptoms occur on leaves and 
fruits, and the branches are affected in size and habit of growth. Badly 
affected trees are dwarfed and may exhibit a drooping or willowy type of 
growth. While the natural mode of dissemination of the disease is not yet 
fully understood, it is chiefly spread in commercial plantings through propa¬ 
gation by budding and grafting. This fact has aided materially in con¬ 
trolling the disease and in the isolation and elimination of diseased trees as 
factors in spreading sun-blotch. 

Deflnite cases of sun-blotch were observed recently in a commercial 
avocado planting near Avon Park, Florida. In June, 1938, the writer found 
a peculiar condition on leaves, twigs, and fruits of an avocado tree located 
in this grove. This tree was stunted and abnormal in shape and size, com¬ 
pared to surrounding trees in the grove. Specimens of leaves and fruits 
were collected at the time. Their subsequent examination showed a striking 
similarity between these specimens and the illustrations of sun-blotch as 
reported in California by Horne.^ 

The grove was visited later and a more careful examination was^ made 
of the same tree and surrounding trees. It was found that 80 trees in 2 rows 


1 Senior Pathologist, Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dise^.os, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture. 

2 Home, W, T. Avocado diseases in California. Calif. Agr. Exp. Stat. (Berkeley) 
Bull. 585. 1934. 
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across the grove were all more or less affected by the same trouble, with 
characteristic markings on leaves and fruits similar to those observed on 
the first tree a month before. Two varieties were concerned—^the Nabal and 
Taylor. The degree of infection varied with the individual trees. Some were 
slightly affected, with symptoms barely noticeable except in reduced* size of 
the tree. Others were more severely affected, the symptoms appearing chiefly 
on leaves and fruits. The Nabal tops appeared to be more severely affected 
than the Taylor tops. All trees in these 2 rows were smaller than those on 
either side; many of the Nabal trees were more dwarfed or stunted than the 
Taylor trees. It was learned that the trees in these 2 rows were originally 
planted to the Taft variety, budded on West Indian seedling roots. The Taft 
trees failed to produce satisfactorily and the tops were cut back and reworked 
to Nabal and Taylor varieties. No evidence of the same trouble was found 
at this time on any of the adjacent trees or other trees in this block, though 
Nabal, Taylor, and other varieties were present on either side of the 2 
affected rows. 



riG. 1, Avocado 8\m blotch. A. Young avocado fruits affected vnth sun blotch. B. 
Sun-blotch on leaves and twig. 

Affected leaves and fruits from the diseased trees were sent by the owner 
to Prof. W. T. Horne, in California, aAo identified the specimens as sun- 
blotch, as it IS known in California. Photographs of affected leaves and 
fruits were later sent by the writer to Prc^f. Horne, and he stated they were 
undoubtedly representations of the disease known as sun-blotch (Fig. 1). 
All affected trees in the 2 rows were immediately dug up by the owner 
and diiiiie^yed. 

Having confirmed the identity of the disease as sun-blotch, an effort was 
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made to trace its entry, history, and distribution in Fldrida. In the printed 
literature available no mention was found of sun-blotch occurring in Florida 
other than a reference by Wolfe^ of a single case observed in 1933. He, how¬ 
ever, gave no details as to location, extent, or type of infection noted, 
Schroeder^ later cited this same reference in the Yearbook of the California 
Avocado Association, 1935. Inquiries were addressed to the Florida State 
Plant Board, Gainesville, Florida, and the Mycological and Disease Survey, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, to learn whether or 
not sun-blotch had been definitely reported as occurring in Florida previous 
to this time. Erdman West, mycologist of the Florida State Plant Board, 
replied that they had no report of its incidence in that State. Dr. H. A. 
Edson, U. S. Department of Agriculture, wrote that a careful search of the 
records of the Plant Disease Survey failed to show any report of sun-blotch 
of avocados in Florida. 

The specimens found in June were the first observed by the writer over 
a period of more than 20 years of observation and study of avocado diseases 
within the State. That the disease did occur in sporadic and isolated cases 
prior to this was evident from information received by questioning various 
growers. Nineteen hundred and thirty-two is the first definite date reported. 

An avocado grower at Homestead, Florida, reported 2 sporadic cases of 
sun-blotch that developed on widely separated trees in 1932 and 1933. The 
history is as follows: The first case noted was a single tree in the Homestead 
area. A West Indian seedling avocado was top worked to the Carlsbad 
variety, the scions having been obtained from a nurseryman of Carlsbad, 
California. The crop that matured on this tree in 1932 showed typical speci¬ 
mens resembling sun-blotch. The Carlsbad top was later removed and the 
stump grafted to a West Indian seedling. These grafts died, and the stump 
was allowed to sprout and develop into a tree, the original West Indian tree. 
No evidence of sun-blotch has occurred on the leaves or twigs, but the tree 
has not fruited since. 

The second case was a single tree in a nursery several miles distant. A 
Collinson scion was grafted on a Mexican stock in 1928. The origin of the 
Collinson scion is unknown, A severe case of sun-blotch appeared on the 
tree in 1933 affecting the foliage and fruits. The tree was later destroyed. 

The same avocado grower also reports having seen in 1933 a tree at Coco¬ 
nut Grove, Florida, affected with what was taken to be the same disease. 
The tree was described as a seedling. This case was investigated. Specimens 
of the disease were sent to Washington, but the trouble was not definitely 
identified as sun-blotch. This tree was apparently discarded. 

The interesting and unusual history of the infected trees at Avon Park 
may indicate that certain avocado varieties might be hidden carriers of the 
sun-blotch disease. It was lekrned that the 30 trees in question ’-ere budded 

8 Wolfe, H. S., L. R. Toy and A. L. Stahl. Avocado production in Florida. Fla. 
Agr. Exp. Stat. Bull. 272. 1934. ^ ^ ^ _ _ _ 

* Schroeder, 0. A. Effects of sun-blotch on the anatomy of the avocado stem. Cauf. 
Avocado Assoc. Yearbook 1936: 125-129. 1935. 
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by the owner from scions of the Taft variety, obtained from a tree located in 
a grove near Lake Wales, Florida. This tree was apparently a highly pro¬ 
ductive strain of that variety and undoubtedly came ultimately from bud- 
wood or graftwood received from California, its place of origin. 

Tip buds from the Taft tree in the Lake Wales grove were worked into 
West Indian seedlings in the Avon Park grove by the ovTier in 1924 or 1925. 
The resulting trees were later planted in the 2 adjacent rows in the grove. 
These trees, proving unsatisfactory, were afterwards topworked to Nabal 
and Taylor varieties, the buds or grafts being placed in the Taft trunks. The 
Nabal scions used in topworking the trees came directly from 2 reliable 
sources in California, the dealers stating that the budwood came from trees 
free from sun-blotch infection. All trees resulting from Nabal and Taylor 
scions placed in the Taft wood developed symptoms of sun-blotch in 1938 
on fruit and foliage. The owner states that scions from this same lot of 
Nabal and Taylor budwood were placed in West Indian seedling and other 
stocks in this same grove and no sun-blotch has developed on these trees up 
to the present time. 

The Taft stocks in these trees were suspected of being responsible for the 
development of sun-blotch in this case. It was learned, however, that no 
symptoms of the disease were recognized on the Taft foliage or fruits before 
the trees were cut back and reworked, and no recognizable symptoms were 
observed on a few remaining branches of Taft that were left on scattered 
trees. 

The Taft tree at Lake Wales, whence the budwood was first obtained, 
was later visited and thoroughly examined for symptoms of sun-blotch. This 
is a large productive tree, planted 22 years ago. It has made a normal 
spreading growth and exhibits none of the dwarfed or drooping-branch symp¬ 
toms characteristic of sun-blotch. No visible indications of the disease on 
leaves or fruit could be found. Other Taft trees in this same planting Avere 
examined but no symptoms could be detected. The large tree appeared per¬ 
fectly normal and bore a fair crop of fruit. As the tree had not been sprayed 
this season, the fruit was severely affected with scab, and much of the foliage 
was attacked by Cercospora leaf spot. 

This tree was one in a lot of 50 budded Taft trees obtained by the owner, 
in 1916, from a nursery in southern Florida. It is not known where the 
budwood for these trees came from, but, presumably, from California. The 
buds probably were placed in West Indian seedling rootstocks, as most of the 
local nurserymen made use of such stock at that time. Growth of trees in 
the grove was normal and healthy. Only two of the lot were satisfactory 
producers from the standpoint of crop production, t.e., the large tree referred 
topnd another nearly as large and adjacent to it. The original planting still 
remains, but most of the Taft trees show severe decline and have failed to 
produce fruit the past few years. Some have been severely pruned, but 
have failed to develop new vigorous growth. None has yet been topworked 
to other varieties. 
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SUMMARY 

Definite cases of avocado sun-blotch have been observed in a single grove 
in Florida on Taylor and Nabal varieties topworked on Taft trees. 

It is not possible at present to trace the infection back to any definite 
source. The Nabal scions were obtained directly from California, where 
the disease occurs on the Nabal in that State. It has not appeared in this grove 
on trees other than Taft, topworked simultaneously with the same budwood. 
Furthermore, other Taft trees reworked to Taylor developed typical symp¬ 
toms of sun-blotch. The only infected trees found in the planting were those 
topworked on Taft wood. This indicates a possible relationship between the 
reworked Taft trees and the later appearance of the disease. No recogiiiz- 
able symptoms, however, were observed on a few remaining bi*anches of Taft 
among the reworked trees. 

It is generally known that an infected scion may transmit sun-blotch to 
the stock on which it is grafted; and this stock, if later rebudded or regrafted, 
may transmit the disease to the new top. Since no sun-blotch was observed 
on the Taft trees before topworking and no indications of the disease are 
evident at present on the original Taft tree from which budwood was taken, 
it is difficult to explain the appearance of the infection in this case unless it 
was carried in the Taft scions in a latent form. 

IT. S. Horticultural Field Laboratory, 

Orlando, Florida. 


INFECTION OF TOMATO AND RED CLOVER WITH CONIDIA OF 
PLEOSPORA LYCOPERSICI AND MACROSPORIUM 
SARCINAEFORME^ 

John T. Middleton2 
(Accepted foi* publication February 27, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

The tomato fruit rot, caused by Pleospora lycopers'ici fil. and £m. Mar- 
chal, which affects California-grown tomatoes received in eastern markets, 
has been described by Ramsey (7). Although the disease causes considerable 
damage to eastern consignments of tomatoes, apparently no serious field 
losses are incurred on the green-wrap crop in California. 

Tomato fruits are probably already infected at the time of packing and 
shipping, since vine-ripened tomatoes in fields from which green tomatoes 
were picked for shipment are found with typical syihptoms of the disease. 
California tomatoes are inspected before being released, and no recprd of 
serious damage from this disease has been reported by shipping-point inspec¬ 
tors. Evidently the fungus is present in some of the fruits, but is latent, 

1 Joint contribution from the Division of Plant Pathology, University of California, 
and the Department of Botany, University of Missouri. 

2 Grateful appreciation is expressed to Professor M. W, Gardner, Division of Plant 
Pathology, University of California, for advice and assistance. 
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and does not become patent until after the fruit is packed for shipment to 
eastern markets. 

Provided infection of tomato fruits take place prior to their shipment, the 
question of mode and source of infection arises. It was thought that fruit 
infection might originate from spores from saprophytic growth of the fungus 
on dead stems and leaves of the tomato plant; however, repeated isolations 
from such sources failed to yield the fungus. Although P. lycopersici has 
not been reported as a parasite of either tomato leaves or stems, it appeared 
advisable to undertake an investigation of its pathogenicity to that host. 


INFECTION EXPERIMENTS 

Young, healthy, greenhouse-grown tomato plants, Lycopersicum escu- 
lentum Mill., varieties Dwarf Champion, Earliana, San Jose Canner, and 
Stone, were atomized with a spore suspension of the conidia of Pleospora 
lycopersici in sterile distilled water. A parallel control series of plants were 
atomized with sterile distilled water. Both groups of plants were placed in 
a moist chamber. Five days later, small necrotic spots, usually 1 to 3 mm. 
in diameter, somewhat irregular in outline, and bordered by a diffuse yellow 
band, were observed on the leaves of the inoculated Earliana and Stone 
plants. Like symptoms were produced on San Jose Canner after 6 days, 
and after 8 days on Dwarf Champion. The fungus was reisolated and again 
proved pathogenic to tomato leaves upon reinoculation. Control plants 
remained healthy. 

A similar experiment, with the same varieties and procedure as described 
above, was set up. Isolates of Pleospora lycopersici, obtained from diseased 
tomato fruits by G. B. Ramsey in Chicago were used. The results were alike 
in both experiments. 

The imperfect stage of Pleospora lycopersici, as described by Marchal and 
Marchal (6), is Macrosporium sarcinae forme Cav., a red-clover leaf-spotting 
organism. Isolates of M, sarcinaeforme from red clover, Trifolium pratensc 
L., were obtained from Kentucky, Missouri, and Wisconsin. The patho¬ 
genicity of these isolates to tomato and various leguminous plants was tested. 

Red clover, alsike {Trifolium hybridum L.), white clover (T. repens L.), 
alfalfa {Medicago saiiva L.), and white sweet clover {Melilotus alba Desr.) 
plants were inoculated with a spore suspensi6n of Macrosporium sarcinae¬ 
forme from red clover in one experiment and with conidia of Pleospora 
lycopersici in another. Suitable control plants were selected. All plants 
were placed in moist chambers. Eight days following inoculation, small, 
necrotic spots were observed on the ieavea of all plants inoculated with M, 
sarcinaeforme, but no infection occurred on plants inoculated with conidia of 
P. lycopersici. The fungus was reisolated and proved pathogenic upon 
reinoculation. Controls remained healthy. 

These results are in harmony with those of Bain and Essary (1) who 
infeefed red clover and alsike with Macrosporium sarcinaeforme, Elliott 
(3) was able to infect red clover, white clover, and alfalfa with the red-clover 
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leaf-spotting fungus, but failed to infect onion {Allium sp.), muskmelon 
(Cucumis melo L ), and cowpea (Vigna sinensis (L.) Endl.)* Krakover 
(6) succeeded in obtaining infection with M. sarcinaeforme on red clover 
only, though he inoculated alsike, crimson clover {Trifohum incarnaUm L.), 
white clover, white sweet clover, alfalfa, pea (Pisum sativum L), bean 
{Phaseolns vulgaris L.), hoary vetch {Vicia vxllosa Roth ), potato {Solanum 
tuberosum L.), tomato, cucumber (Cucumis sativus L.), muskmelon, cab¬ 
bage (Brassica oleracea L ), rape (B, napus L ), and lettuce (Lactuca sahva 
L). Horsfall (4) secured infections of red clover, alsike, white clover, 
alfalfa, and sweet clover (Mehlotus sp.) with the red-clover leaf-spot fungus. 

Tomato and red-clover plants were atomized with a spore suspension of 
Macrosponum sarcinaeformc from red clover in one trial and with conidia 
of Pleospora lycopersici in another. Suitable controls were maintained. 
Typical spotting of red clover oeburred after 8 days with M. sarcinaeforme 



Fia. 1. A-B. Inoculation experiments with Macrosporium aaroimaeforme on red- 
clover and tomato leaves. A. Healthy red clover leaves. B. Typical spotting produced 
8 days after inoculation. C. Healthy tomato leaf. B. Inoculated leaf; no infection 
8 days following inoculation. E-H. Inoculation ex^nments with conidia of Pleospor^ 
lycopers%c% on tomato and red clover leaves. E. Healthy tomato leaf. F. Typldi^ 
spotting produced 8 days following inoculation. G. Healthy red-clover leaf. H. td- 
oculated leaf; no infection 8 days following inoculation. 
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from red clover, but no infection of tomato occurred (Pig. 1, D). Typical 
spotting of tomato was observed 8 days following inoculation with conidia of 
P. lycopersici, but this fungus failed to infect red clover (Pig. 1, H). The 
fungus was reisolated in each instance and proved pathogenic upon reinocu¬ 
lation. 

Tomato flowers were atomized with a spore suspension of Macrosporium 
sarcinaeforme from red clover. The results were negative. Other tomato 
flowers were atomized with a suspension of conidia of Pleospora lycopersici. 
The fungus proved pathogenic, causing considerable flower blight. A few 
flowers set fruits, which were picked when they attained 1 to 1^ in. in diam¬ 
eter. Small, black, necrotic spots occurred near the calyx end of such fruits. 
Isolations from the diseased tissue yielded pure cultures of P. lycopersici. 

DISCUSSION 

It is concluded that the imperfect stage of Pleospora lycopersici is incor¬ 
rectly assumed to be Macrosporium sarcinaeforme by £1. and £m. Marchal. 
Though, microscopically, the conidia and conidiophores of the tomato 
pathogen are not greatly unlike those of the red-clover organism, the differ¬ 
ences in their cultural characters and pathogenic capacities are deemed ade¬ 
quate to disqualify the binomial M. sarcinaeforme^ as applied to the imper¬ 
fect stage of P. lycopersici. This is especially true in that M. sarcinaeforme 
was originally described by Cavara (2) as the cause of a leaf spot of red 
clover and has since been shown by several investigators to be pathogenic on 
certain leguminous plants only. M. sarcinaeforme from red clover produces 
an abundance of conidia in culture; aerial growth on agars is scant and 
usually closely appressed to the agar surface (Fi^. 2, A). The perfect stage 
of this organism isolated from red clover has never been observed. P. lyco¬ 
persici produces limited numbers of conidia in culture and copious and dense 
aerial growth, which is not appressed to the agar surface (Fig. 2, B). The 
perfect stage of the tomato pathogen is produced rather freely by all isolates 
observed by the writer. 



• Fig. Fight'day-old cultures of Plec^para lycopersici and Macrosporium sarcinae- 
forme grown at 25® C. on potato-dextrose agar. A. M. sarcinaeforme. B. P. lycopersici. 


ik possible mode of fruit infection has been demonstrated, namely, by 
eonidial infection of tomato flowers, the fungus remaining latent in the pistil 
until the fruit has become fully developed. The source of inoculum for 
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such infection may possibly be the spores present on‘the necrotic leaf spots 
produced on tomato leaves by conidial infection. 

SUMMARY 

Conidia of P. lycopersici are capable of infecting leaves and flowers of 
tomato upon inoculation; negative results were obtained when red clover, 
white clover, alsike, alfalfa, and white sweet clover were inoculated. Conidia 
of M, sarcinaeforme are capable of infecting various leguminous plants upon 
inoculation; no infection of tomato was obtained. 

Differences in the cultural characters and the pathogenic capacities of 
the two fungi prohibit the application of the binomial Macrosporium sar- 
cinaeforme to the imperfect stage of Pleospora lyeopersici. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON POWDERY MILDEW ON CULTIVATED BLUE¬ 
BERRIES IN MASSACHUSETTS IN 1938 

II. F. Bergman 

(Accepted for publication February 16, 1939) 

The rapid expansion of commercial blueberry production in the last few 
years makes the matter of varietal differences, particularly with reference to 
their productivity under diverse environmental conditions, of greater impor¬ 
tance. Among other factors affecting productivity are the ease and extent to 
which different varieties are attacked by powdery mildew (Microsphaeria 
sp.) under conditions that favor its development. Although it is difficult 
to evaluate the effect of infection by mildew on the productivity of a .variety 
of blueberries, there seems little doubt that the more heavily affected plants 
are handicapped in their productivity as compared with uoninfected ones. 
Blueberry growers and plant pathologists observing blueberries have known 
that different varieties vary greatly .in their susceptibility to mildew, 
although no record of these differences is to be found. To partly fill in this 
lack, some observations have been made on the susceptibility of blueberry 
varieties to mildew in Massachusetts. In making these obsen.•♦ions, 7 plant¬ 
ings well distributed throughout southeastern Massachusetts from Middle- 
boro and Hanover to East Sandwich on Cape Cod were visited. Nearly all 
the blueberry plantings of bearing age in the State are now of small acreage, 
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mostly about 1 to li acres. Only 2 plantings exceed this area. Six or 7 
varieties of blueberries are to be found in most of these plantings. 

Much variation was observed in the amount of mildew in different plant¬ 
ings because of local environmental conditions. It is evident, however, that 
Pioneer is the most susceptible of the varieties now grown in Massachusetts. 
Cabot also is very susceptible but was noticeably less badly infected than 
Pioneer when growing with it. Wareham follows Cabot in susceptibility. 
These 3 varieties form a definite, well-graded series in which there is no 
question as to their sequence. In these three varieties mildew occurs mostly 
on the upper surface of the leaves. Concord, Jersey, and Rubel are inter¬ 
mediate in susceptibility. In several plantings very little mildew was found 
on Rubel and this variety would be rated as rather resistant, except that 
under some conditions it was found to be quite badly infected, showing that 
the variety is at least moderately susceptible to mildew. On the basis of 
present observations, Rubel appears to be more resistant than Wareham and 
more susceptible than Concord or Jersey. In both Rubel and Jersey, mildew 
appears mostly on the under surface of the leaves. Harding, Katherine, 
Rancocas, and Stanley appear to be very resistant to mildew, as these varieties 
were found to be nearly free from it, even in plantings with other varieties 
that were quite badly infected. Of the four varieties Harding and Katherine 
appear to be more resistant than the other two, and to be the most resistant 
of all varieties in Massachusetts. Further observations must be made, how¬ 
ever, before a definite rating can be made for each. 

The possibility of obtaining by selection from crosses varieties that are 
more resistant to mildew may be illustrated by a progeny test in the experi¬ 
mental blueberry planting at the State Bog. Among some 200 to 300 seed¬ 
lings of a cross between Wareham and Pioneer a wide range of infection by 
mildew was observed in the late summer and fall of 1938, a season highly 
favorable to the development of mildew. On some of the plants most of the 
leaves were covered with mildew; other plants were almost entirely free from 
it, and between these extremes all gradations were to be found. Plants that 
had been selected as the best, because of size, flavor, appearance, and ease of 
picking of the berries, were also most nearly free from mildew. As one of the 
parents of this cross is a variety moderately susceptible to mildew and the 
other, the most susceptible of all varieties grown in Massachusetts, it is evi¬ 
dent that varieties with much greater resistance to mildew may be obtained, 
even from crosses of such a parentage. 

As a further example of the possibility of obtaining varieties more resis¬ 
tant to mildew by crossing, it is of interest to note t^t, although the two 
varieties Pioneer and Katherine are ot the same parentage. Pioneer is the 
most susceptible and Katherine the moat, or one of the most, resistant to 
mildew of all varieties grown in Massachusetts. The high degree of resis¬ 
tance in Stanley may be becanae of the fact that Katherine was one of the 
parents in the cross from which Stanley resulted. 

TJ. S. Horticultural Fibld Station, 

East Wareham, Mass. 



PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL NOTES 

The Relation of Saperda tridentata to Infection of American Elm by 
Ceratostomella nlmi.—CeratostomeUa (Oraphium) ulmi (Schwarz) Buisman 
has been isolated from individuals of the insect species Saperda tridentaia 
Oliv., the common elm borer.^'* Routine isolations made at this laboratory 
over a period of 4 years showed that many 8. tridental a beetles, most of which 
emerged from diseased elm logs, carried the fungus. Some individuals car¬ 
ried large numbers of spores. 

Saperda tridentata is very prevalent in the Dutch elm disease area adja¬ 
cent to New York City. In this region the insects usually begin to emerge 
from decadent elms during the month of May. The adults feed largely on 
elm leafblades, midribs, petioles,' and to some extent on newly forming, suc¬ 
culent shoots. Therefore, experiments were conducted in 1936, 1937, and 
1938 to ascertain the eifectiveness of Saperda feeding wounds as infection 
courts for Ceratostomella ulmi. 

For this work 2- to 4-year-old budded elms {Vlmus americana) were ob¬ 
tained outside the known elm-disease zone. The trees were potted in 16- to 
18-quart galvanized pails, either in the fall or spring preceding attempts at 
inoculation. The insects were obtained from decadent or diseased elm logs 
cut in the vicinity of Yonkers, New York. 

Actively growing trees with mostly succulent and rapidly elongating 
shoots were brought to the greenhouse the last week of May. All wounds 
present (if any) were carefully covered with melted paraffin. Beetle feeding 
wounds were obtained as follows: two or 3 individual cages made of screen, 
or of celluloid material having open cloth ends, were attached to each tree 
so that one or more branches were included within each cage. The beetles 
were surface-disinfested and 5 to 10 placed in each cage. The cloth ends of 
the cages were then securely closed and the cages supported from above to 
avoid mechanical injury to the developing foliage. After 5 to 12 days the 
beetles and cages were removed. 

Ceratostomella ulmi spores were introduced into Saperda feeding wounds 
by 2 methods: (1) In 1936 and 1937 experiments the wounded trees were 
atomized with a water suspension of spores immediately after removal of the 
beetles. (2) In the 1938 experiment some wounded trees were inoculated 
as in the first method; in addition to these, others were inoculated by C. ulmi- 
infested beetles during their feeding activities. For the latter method sur¬ 
face-disinfested beetles were immersed for 3 minutes in a water suspension 
of coremiospores before being placed in the above designated cages. 

In each experiment the wounded, inoculated trees were divided into 2 
lots; one lot was held constantly in the open greenhouse nnd the foliage 

1 Collins, C. W. Insect vectors of the Dutch elm disease caused by the fungm^rato- 
stomella ulmi (Schwarz) Buisman. Proc. Nat. Shade Tree Conf. 11: 127-132. SW* 

* May, C. The Dutch elm disease from the research standpoint. Proc. Nat. Bharle 
Tree Conf. 11: 122-127. 1935. 
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always kept dry, the other was subjected, immediately following inoculation, 
to certain moisture treatments. (See table 1 for descriptions of open- 
greenhouse, and moisture treatments.) After completion of the moisture 
treatments the second lot was placed with the first. Thereafter, both lots 
were held under the same open-greenhouse conditions, care being taken to 
avoid wetting any of the foliage. 

All trees were cut in the fall of the year in which they were inoculated. 
The wood was then carefully exposed and examined in detail for fungous dis¬ 
coloration. Discolored tissue was excised and planted on nutrient agar in 
Petri dishes. Positive evidence of infection was based upon recovery of 
Ceratostomella ulmi from discolored wood. 

Infection was obtained in 1 of 4 trees inoculated in 1936,1 of 8 inoculated 
in 1937, and 10 of 20 inoculated in 1938 (Table 1). It is notable that, in 


TABLE 1.— Inoculation of American elm with Ceratostomella ulmi spores through 
wounds made by Saperda tridentata 


Year 

Beetles 

Inoculation of 
wounds 

Number of 

Number 

Date cut 

No. 

per 

tree 

Days 

of 

feeding 

Method* Date 

trees and 
treatment** 

of trees 
infected 

tissue 

cultured 

1936 

26 

12 

Atomized June 

2—M.C, 

1 

Oct. 




12 

2--O.G. 

0 

2 

1937 

10 

5 

Atomized June 

4—Spr. 

1 

Sept. 




8 

4—O.G. 

0 

10 to 13 

1938 

10 

5 

Beetles June 

5—^Ato.; Spr. 

2 

Sept. 




3 to 8 

5-*-O.G. 

4 

13 to 16 




Atomized June 

5—Spr. 

2 





8 

5—O.G. 

2 



a Inoculation method. 

1. Atomized.—^Wounds atomized with a water suspension of C. ulmi spores im¬ 

mediately after beetles removed from trees. 

2. Beetles.— C, w^wt-infested Saperda beetles introduced spores through their 

feeding wounds. 

b Treatment of trees after inoculation. 

1. M.O,—Trees exposed for 11 days in a greenhouse moist chamber within which 

the relative humidity ranged from 85 to 98 per cent; then placed with and 
treated similar to O.G. lot. 

2. O.G.—Greenhouse tvith open ventilators. Trees exposed constantly to open- 

greenhouse conditions and foliage was always dry. 

3. Spr.—Trees sprinkled lightly with water, twice daily, for 7 days then placed 

with and treated similar to the O.G. lot. 

4. Ato.; Spr.—Foliage on which beeth s were feeding atomized with water daily. 

After beetles removed the treee were sprinkled lightly with water, twice 
daily, fer 7 days then placed v ith and treated similar to O.G. lot. 

1938, 6 of 10 trees inoculated by nitWiis of beetles carryinj? Ceratostomella 
ulmi became infected. None of the infected trees wilted. With one excep¬ 
tion discoloration was mostly scanty, consisting of small brownish to black 
spots in the wood of the youngest shoots, directly beneath wounds made by 
Saperda. In 1938 in one tree discoloration extended through most of the 
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wood of one wounded shoot. This tree was inoculated* by atomizing Saperda 
wounds with C. ulmi spores after removal of the beetles. The failure of the 
fungus to invade the tissue extensively probably was because of the fact that 
the beetles fed upon the more succulent parts of growing shoots. Hypo¬ 
dermic injection of C. ultni spores into such tissue on other trees has never 
resulted in extensive invasion. 

Environment apparently exerted some effect upon the outcome of inocu¬ 
lation. In 1936 and 1937 the open-greenhouse tempciature was abnormally 
high and relative humidity low. Only 1 tree became infected in each of these 
years, both trees having been subjected to the high-moisture treatments. In 
1938, during the incubation period, the open-greenhouse temperature was 
usually 3 to 4 degrees lower and the relative humidity was higher than out¬ 
side. Records kept during this period showed that in the open greenhouse 
the temperature ranged predominantly from 70° to 85° F., and the relative 
humidity from 60 to 90 per cent. These conditions appear favorable for 
infection because 6 of 10 trees inoculated in 1938 and held constantly under 
open-greenhouse conditions were infected. 

From the results reported it is clear that wounds made by Saperda tri-^ 
deni at a on growing elm shoots did serve as avenues of entrance for Cerato- 
stomella ulmi. Inoculation by beetles carrying C. ulmi was slightly more 
successful than the wholly artificial method of atomizing the wounds with 
spores.— ^Leon J. Tyler, K. G. Parker, and L. L. Pechuman, Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, Ithaea, New York. 

Symptoms of Yellow Bing Spot and Longevity of the Virus in Tobacco 
Seed .^—It has been demonstrated that 2 strains of the tobacco ring-spot 
virus, yellow and the ordinary green,^ are transmitted through the seed of 
tobacco. These viruses belong to the same virus group as evidenced by the 
similarity of symptoms, by serological tests, and by the fact that when one 
strain of the virus becomes systemic in a plant it appears to be protected 
against invasion by other strains, except in uninvaded tissue. 

The virus appears to be quickly inactivated by drying or by standing for 
relatively short periods in vitro; but the fact that it is transmitted through 
seeds suggests that it, in common with some other seed-transmitted viruses, 
will withstand relatively long aging when the virus is associated with the 
living plant cells. In the present study it was desired to determine whether 
the ring-spot virus retained activity in seeds of tobacco after storage for 
several years. 

About 2 weeks after sowing seed of a yellow ring-spot plant, the cotyle¬ 
dons of a few seedlings turn yellow, if the seed is relatively fresh, or the first 

1 The investigation reported in this paper is in oonnectioii with a project of the Elen- 
tuoky Agricultural Experiment Station and is published by permission of *^he Director. 

2 By ordinary green strains is meant the common field ring spot similai to that stuped 
by Eromme, Wingard, and Priode (Fromme, F. D., 8. A. Wingard and C. N. Priode^, ^g- 
spot of tobacco; an infectious disease of unknown cause. Phytopath. 17; 3^--328, 1927). 
It is not considered to be a distinct strain as Smith assumes it to be (Smith, K. M. A text¬ 
book of plant virus diseases. 615 pp. P. Blakiston's Son & Co., Philadelphia, 1937). 
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true leaf may be the first part to bleach if the seed is older. As the seedlings 
develop they become distinctly yellowish and may be recognized by this 
character throughout the life of the plant. Rings or line patterns rarely 
develop on these plants, but transfers from them to healthy plants cause the 
typical ring pattern. Seed transmission of the yellowing strains of the virus 
may, therefore, be readily studied in spite of the fact that ring patterns 
rarely develop in infected plants. The disease of tobacco caused by the so- 
called ring-spot virus can go from one plant generation to another indefi¬ 
nitely, without the production of any of the ring patterns commonly thought 
to be the chief symptom of the disease. It seems obvious, therefore, that the 
ring-pattern symptom is an inoculative and invasive symptom and that the 
true symptoms are manifest only after the virus has entered the growing- 
point leaves and become truly systemic. The yellowing strain then causes 
partial bleaching of the leaves with sometimes leaf-edge necrosis, and the 
green strains merely the leaf-edge symptoms, under certain conditions not 
well understood, and a slight stunting and darkening of the plant. 

Both the yellowing and the ordinary green strains of the virus following 
so-called recovery have a marked effect on pollen, causing varying degrees 
of abortion, which is reflected in a reduced set of seed. Some strains cause 
complete pollen sterility and affected plants fail to set any seed whatever, 
unless cross pollinated.® 

It is interesting to reflect on the interpretation that might have been 
placed on attempts to reinoculate yellow or green ring-spot plants with any 
strain of the ring-spot virus, if the disease originally had been discovered as 
a seed-transmitted one, and the bleaching, leaf-edge, and sterility symptoms 
rather than the ring-spot symptoms had been stressed as the typical symp¬ 
toms of the disease. The hypothesis of recovery and the development of 
immunity would hardly have been advanced. 

Seed transmission of the ordinary green strains is not easily recognized 


TABLE 1 .—Beduction of seed transmission of yellow ring spot in a lot of seed with 
aging 


Plant 

Days after 
harvest 

Green 

plants 

Yellow 

plants 

Percentage 

seed 

transmission 

Turkish 

0 

182 

25 

12.1 

i ( 

27 

829 

80 

8.8 

(( 

58 

753 

60 

7.0 

(( 

1048 

1006 

33 

3.2 

t i 

1841 

,386 

0 

0.0 


sFrom time to time attempts have btieji made to pro^uee first-generation hybrid 
tobacco weed in sufiiciont quantity for coMmereial crops, on the theory that the F, plants 
^re more desirable than either parent. This entails emasculation and hand pollination of 
all bldoms. 1'hls process could be greatly facilitated if all seed plants were inoculated 
when young with a yellowing strain of the ring-epot virus that caused complete pollen 
sieidfHy. Then only pollination and not emasculation would be required. If any seed 
triMpniasion occurred the affected plants would be completely, eliminated, as they grow 
vei^ slowly in comparison with tealthy plants. 
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because plants affected through the seed usually do not develop ring patterns 
and affected plants usually retain their normal green color for the most part. 
They may sometimes be recognized by the development of chlorotic or necrotic 
leaf-edge symptoms on the tip half of the leaves. Therefore, studies on the 
longevity of the ring-spot virus in seeds have largely been confined to the 
yellowing strain. 

In table 1 are given the results obtained with one lot of seed of Turkish 
tobacco. These results suggest that the virus gradually becomes inactivated 
with time but do not prove it, for it is possible that infected embryos lose 
their power of germination more rapidly than noninfected ones. 


TABLE 2 .—Seed transmission of yellow ring spot in young and old seeds 


Plant 

Days after 
harvest 

Green 

plants 

Yellow 

plants 

Percentage 

seed 

transmission 

8278 B 

262 

220 

4 

1.8 

(t 

1569 

1280 

4 

0.3 

7795 sdlgs. 3 pi. 

38 

316 

40 

11.2 

i ( 

1892 

1057 

15 

1.4 

Sdlg. of R 45 Dark. 

38 

207 

8 ! 

3.7 

< < 

1904 

1267 

25 

1.9 

7795 Q 

60 

1235 

12 

1.0 

< ( 

1954 

900 

4 

0.4 

7795 pi. 2 

195 

204 

1 

0.5 


2012 

31 

1 

3.1 

7795 Q 

173 

1248 

10 

0.8 


2064 

1284 

1 

0.1 


In table 2 are given the results obtained with 6 lots of seed during the 
first year and after several years of storage. These results prove that the 
yellow ring-spot virus is not inactivated in seeds after a period of 5J years. 
It will be of interest to determine whether or not the virus has become inacti¬ 
vated when the seeds have lost their power of germination.— W . D. Valleau, 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington, Ky. 


Observations on Fructification of Ceratosiomella ulmi in England} 
During the past 3 years the writer observed the fructifications of Cerato^ 
stomella ulmi (Schwarz) Buisman under natural conditions in England. 
Dead, dying, and fallen elms and woodpiles containing elm were numerous. 
Coremia and perithecia of C. ulmi were found in great numbers in all parts 
of the galleries of Scolytus scolytus Fab. and Sc. multistriatus Marsh., on the 
inner surface of the bark, between flakes of inner bark, on the outer xylem 
surface, and on cut and broken surfaces of infected elm wood. The mycelial- 
conidial stage of C. ulmi was found also between the loosening bark And the 
outer xylem surface on a few occasions. 


1 Laboratory accommodations for this study were fui^ed by the 
Institute and the Hope Department of Entomolo^, Oxford ^mvermty, thm h^t^^ 
is irratefnllv acknowledged The writer is indebted to D. E. Parker, Associate Wilomol- 
Ogfst of Entomology and Plant 9uarantine, for counsel 

and assistance in the field work and critical reading of the manuscript. 
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The purest, densest, and most extensive stands of coremia and perithecia 
were found on the outer surface of elm wood from which the bark had just 
begun to loosen. This stage of decadence of the elm is of prime importance 
to the abundant fructification of C, vlmi, and heavy attack by bark beetles 
obviously hastens the necessary degeneration. In most cases elm wood that 
became severely affected by C. ulmi and infested by bark beetles during a 
given year produced its most extensive stands of coremia and perithecia dur¬ 
ing March and April of the next year. Trees that were only mildly affected 
by C. ulmi or were apparently unaffected when felled during late September 
did not yield extensive fructifications until the next August and September, 
while similar trees, felled in August or early September, sufficiently early to 
become well infested by bark beetles before the end of their seasonal activity, 
yielded abundant coremia and perithecia the following spring. 

It appeared that the moisture content of the substratum must be relatively 
high to favor abundant formation of coremia and must remain high for sev¬ 
eral days to favor perithecial formation. Elm wood in contact with moist 
soil showed more extensive fructification of the fungus than did standing 
dead trees. During summer months extensive fresh stands of coremia were 
found on standing dead elms only after heavy or protracted rains. 

Young coremia could be found at any time of the year, but, obviously, 
their development ceased temporarily during periods of freezing tempera¬ 
tures. Three years’ field observations, however, indicated that the develop¬ 
ment of perithecia ceased during November and did not begin again before 
about the middle of March. The earliest dates on which perithecia were 
found with ascospore slime exuding were April 15, 1936, April 9, 1937, and 
March 31,1938. 

Most of these observations on the relation of environmental factors to 
fructification of CeratostomeUa ulmi were made in the Oxford district, where 
March does not differ greatly from February in mean temperature and rain¬ 
fall but does have an average of 111 hours’ bright sunshine as compared with 
67 during February. During the 61 days of March and April the mean tem¬ 
perature in the New York City area is approximately the same as that of 
the Oxford district, but New York has about twice as much rain and 200 
hours’ more sunshine. 

Perithecia commonly developed in greatest numbers on surfaces that had 
produced dense stands of coremia 2 to 4 weeks previously. Therefore, it is 
considered that the perithecia are undoubtedly important in extending the 
time during which a given bark or wood surface is well supplied with fresh 
spores of CeratostomeUa ulmi, A fetj^ collections of bark and wood having 
pure stands of perithecia but showmjfno signs whatever of a previous stand 
of coremia were sufficient to indi^te, however, that perithecia need not be 
preceded by coremia on the same surfatse. It was commonly noted that 
wherever perithecia started to develop following a stand of coremia, the area 
wte not overrun by the common saprophytic fungi of such habitats until the 
perithecia had matured. But stands of mature coremia and perithecia were 
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nearly always broken down within a few days by the taites, sowbugs, dipter¬ 
ous larvae and other crawling inhabitants of decadent elm under the natural 
conditions of England. 

Coremia of CBratostoMella ulwii were found once in nature on a sub¬ 
stratum that could properly be called outer bark. These occurred on a com¬ 
pletely shaded and very moist fallen branch from which birds had pecked 
larvae of bark beetles. Because 2 mm. was the greatest distance from the 
edge of the nearest bird-pecked hole at which a coren»ium was found on this 
material, it appeared likely that C. ulmi had advanced from inner bark to the 
outer surface by mycelial growth through the small holes. Perithecia were 
never seen on the outer bark surface of elm under natural conditions, but 
they developed on the outer bark of moist-chambered branches of Vlmus 
americana that were killed by 1937 infection and collected in late May 1938. 
—James M. Walter, Division of l^orest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Dissemination of Celery Blight Pathogens on the Clothing of Farm 
Laborers. —The role of certain insects and animals, including man, in the dis¬ 
semination of specific plant pathogens has been reported from time to time 
by several workers. Martin,^ in particular, has shown that tomato pickers 
may carry many spores of the tomato leaf-spot fungus, Septoria lycopersici 
Speg., on their hands and garments. He considers them important factors 
in the dissmination of this fungus. 

The writer obtained evidence in 1937 showing that the spores of the early 
and late blight pathogens of celery, Cercospora apii Fresen. and Septoria apii 
Rostr., are carried similarly on the clothing of farm laborers. 

On Staten Island, New York, it is a common farm practice to intercrop 
celery and spinach, i.e., alternate 1 row of celery with 2 rows of spinach 
throughout a given bed. When the spinach is cut, the celery is usually from 
one-half to two-thirds mature. During August two such beds, the celery 
plants in which were affected by early and late blights, were observed. The 
celery in one bed from which the spinach had been cut about 10 days previ¬ 
ously was severely blighted, while the celery in the other bed from which the 
spinach had not yet been cut was considerably less blighted. The celery 
plants in both beds were from the same seed bed and had received the same 
number of applications of 20-^0 copper-lime dust. The grower concerned 
made a practice of cutting the spinach in the morning when the plants were 
wet with dew. This suggested the theory that the spinach cutters had dis¬ 
seminated the spores by means of their clothing. 

This theory was given further support by the observations of a prominent 
celery grower, Mr. A, near Sodus, N. T. This grower states, that, on a morn¬ 
ing when there was a heavy dew, his neighbor, Mr. B, after walking through 
his own severely blighted celery, walked diagonally across part of A s celery 

1 Martin, W. H. Dissemination of Septoria lycopersici Speg. by insects and )^ckers. 
Phytopath. 8: 365-372. 1918. 
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field. In 2 or 3 weeks blight appeared in a diagonal strip across A’s field 
corresponding to the path taken by B. The rest of the celery, according to 
Mr. A., had developed no blight symptoms. 

In order to find out if both early and late blight spores could be picked up 
and carried readily on cloth, a piece of muslin (3 sq. ft.) was dragged over the 
tops and sides of several severely infected plants and then drawn over the tops 
of 48 young blight-free celery plants, approximately 6 inches tall, previously 
syringed with water. As a check a similar but noncontaminated cloth was 
drawn over the tops of a second series of 24 young plants syringed as before. 
The first cloth was then rinsed in water and examined for spores. Spores of 
Cercospora and Septoria were found in abundance. The inoculated and 
check plants were maintained in an atmosphere of approximately 100 per 
cent relative humidity by covering them with orange boxes wrapped in heavy 
burlap, which was kept soaked with water for a period of 48 hours. The 
boxes were then removed. Two weeks later all inoculated plants showed 
definite symptoms of both blights, while the checks remained healthy. 

Further corroboration was furnished by the results of another experiment 
in which the inoculating medium was the wet coat sleeve of a farm laborer 
who had been cutting spinach from between rows of celery affected with early 
and late blights. The coat sleeve was dragged over the tops of 24 young 
blight-free plants that, together with a like number of noninoculated check 
plants, were treated as previously related. Both diseases had developed on 
the inoculated plants at the end of 2 weeks, while the checks remained healthy. 

The results of these experiments prove rather conclusively that consider¬ 
able risk attaches to walking through or cultivating celery fields when the 
plants are wet, whether from dew, rain, or irrigation water. Failure of some 
growers to control one or both blights, despite frequent applications of sprays 
or dusts, may perhaps be explained on the basis that they have at some time 
unintentionally disseminated the blight pathogens throughout their fields in 
this manner.—B. Linn, Department of Plant Pathology, Cornell Univer¬ 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y, 

Studies of Monosporous Cultures of Septoria hromiyena.^ —^Among 200 
monosporous lines of Septoria bromigena Sacc., isolated from Bromus iner- 
mis Leyss. in the spring of 1937 and subsequently grown on twelve arti¬ 
ficial media, there were many consistently different cultural types that fell 
into 4 groups, corresponding with the locality whence the lines were isolated. 

Isolations were made from iMtcrial collected at 4 localities in Min¬ 
nesota: University Farm, St. Paul; ^ooil Creek; Bundas; and Waseca. 
From each .cpllectiton 60 single si^riNr were isolated hy means of a micro- 
manipulator i was pl^d on a small amear of potato-dextrose 

agar on the lower aurfaca of a. cover slip on a van Tieghem cell. When the 
sppta had germinated an^fjproduced a small patch of mycelium, usually 

i Paper No. 1689 of the Ooientific Journal Series of the Minnesota Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station. Assistance in the preparation of these materials was furnished by the 
personnel of Works Progress Administration Project No. 465-71-3-350. 
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within 2 days, a transfer was made to 125-cc. Erleniheyer flasks containing 
30 cc. of potato-dextrose agar. 

The isolates grew very slowly on artificial media, requiring 60 days to 
cover the surface of a flask containing 30 cc. of medium. Twelve artificial 



Fig. 1. A. Monosporous 
(4) University Farm, ISIinn. 
monosporouB eultures. 


ates from (1) Waseca, (2) Dundas, (3) Coot Creek, 
1, 2, 3, and 4; strictly mycelial variants from different 
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media were tested, and potato-dextrose agar (390 gm. potatoes, 15 gm. 
agar^ 20 gm. dextrose, 1 liter of water) was found to be as suitable for 
growth as any, so it was used throughout this study. 

The isolates from each locality differed from those from every other 
locality, while those from the same locality were very much alike, though 
differing slightly (Pig. 1, A). The isolates from University Farm pro¬ 
duced short, pink aerial hyphae, and had an outer zone of dark, leathery 
mycelium. The Coon Creek isolates produced a tough, leathery mycelial 
mat with very short, dark-grey to brick-red aerial hyphae. The Dundas 
isolates produced dark aerial hyphae over a rough mycelial mat. The 
Waseca isolates produced white and dark aerial hyphae over a solid leathery 
mycelial mat. In all isolates pycnidia were produced abundantly. These 
characters have remained constant for 18 months, through successive 
transfer on potato-dextrose agar. 

Sector variants appeared in some cultures of all monosporous lines, 
several distinct variants often developing in a single culture. These vari¬ 
ants were either entirely mycelial or they produced pycnidia sparingly. 
Color of variants grown on potato-dextrose agar ranged from delicate 
shades of pink to general hues of white and purple. The strictly mycelial 
variants (Pig. 1, B) have remained constant through successive transfers 
for 18 months; changes in temperature, light, hydrogen-ion concentration, 
and nutrients have failed to induce the formation of pycnidia. Variants 
producing pycnidia often reverted to their parental type, or, in some in¬ 
stances, gave rise to other sector variants. The pigments formed in all 
cultures were diffused into the medium and were water soluble. 

In the greenhouse, plants of Bromus inermis, known to be susceptible to 
Septoria hromigena, were inoculated by macerating the mycelial mats of 6 
nonsporulating variants in sterile distilled water and injecting this mycelial 
suspension hypodermically into the growing spindles. No infection re¬ 
sulted. Check plants inoculated with suspensions of conidia from parent 
cultures became severely infected. 

Studies on the pathogenicity of the isolates from different localities are 
underway. Preliminary evidence has indicated that B. inermis is the only 
susceptible species of 34 species of Bromus tested and that inbred lines of 
this species differ greatly in susceptibility. 

A more detailed account of these investigations will be published later. 

. Lewis Allison, University Farm, &t. Paul, Minnesota. 

Ceratostomella ips Associated with Jps lecontei in Arizona, —Observa¬ 
tions made in the fall of 1938 shqwi^ a blue-staining fungus commonly 
associated with Ips^contei Sw. attacking ponderosa pine, Finns ponderosa 
Dougl, in the Prescott National Forest, Arizona. The injury was rather 
widespread in this where numerous trunk-infested trees, 4 to 12 

inches in diameter at Iweast height (4^ feet) were being killed. 

‘ Examination of dead or dying trees always showed the sapwood mark- 
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edly stained. In trees still apparently healthy but recently attacked by 
the bark beetles, the stain was found to originate at the insect tunnels. 
The sapwood adjacent to the galleries was often abnormally infiltrated with 
resin, a condition which seemed to precede the appearance of the stain. 

The blue-staining fungus Ceratostomella ips Rumbold was isolated from 
adult I. lecontei beetles and from the wood. Collections for culturing were 
made from 10 scattered trees in 2 of the most heavily infested areas on the 
forest. The living adult beetles were taken from standing trees, still green 
and, for the most part, from fresh galleries that yet showed no evidence of 
the stain. They were washed for a few seconds in 50 per cent alcohol and 
dropped onto malt agar slants in the field. Ceratostomella ips was isolated 
from 45 of 54 beetles cultured. Small pieces of both stained and unstained 
wood taken from the edges of fr^sh galleries consistently yielded the same 
fungus in culture. Yeasts were also secured from most of the insects. 

The occurrence of Ceratosomella ips on ponderosa pine and its associ¬ 
ation with several species of Ips has been reported.^ So far as can be 
determined, however, its association with Ips lecontei and its occurrence 
in the Southwest have not been previously recorded. The identification of 
the insect was confirmed by Dr. M. W. Blackman of the Bureau of Ento¬ 
mology and Plant Quarantine and that of the fungus by Dr. Caroline T. 
Rumbold of the Division of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry.— 
Don E. EiiUS, Civilian Conservation Corps with the Division of Forest 
Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

1 Rumbold, Caroline T. Three blue-staining fungi, including two new species, asso¬ 
ciated with bark beetles. Jour. Agr. Res. [U. S.] 62: 419-437. 1936. 



BOOK REVIEW 


Appsl, 0. Handbuoh der Pflanzenlcranlcheitenf Pfianzenschute. Vol. 6, part 2, pages 289- 
576. Paul Parey’s Verlag, Berlin, Germany. 1938. Price, paper feover, 16.60 
Bmk. (25 per cent reduction in U. S. A.) 

The second part of volume six of the Handbook for Plant Diseases continues with the 
discussion of plant protection under avoidance and control measures. The first 44 pages 
concludes the material on physical control measures used to ward off pests. Mentioned are 
the use of barriers such as screens, fish nets, sand, dust, lime, and similar materials. The 
use of scare-crows and various materials, such as strips of paper, tin sheets, and mirrors 
strung on strings and run through fields to frighten birds and insects are described. Farm- 
management methods and measures used for protection from weather or climatic conditions 
are discussed. The use of apparatus and means for collecting and trapping pests based on 
protective migratory instincts, light attraction, nesting and food instincts are then taken 
up. The discourse is concluded with a summary of the utilization of dry and moist heat, 
cold, electricity, magnetism, and radiation. 

The main part of the number is devoted to a broad review of chemical control measures. 
The discussion is divided into the following 3 parts: Chemical plant-control materials; 
biological testing of plant- and storage-protective materials; and results of the physical 
and chemical tests. 

The portion^ devoted to chemical plant-control materials is divided into 3 parts, t.c., 
inorganic elements, organic elements, and inert or carrier materials. Under inorganic ele¬ 
ments is given a detailed discussion and summary of the following: 1, copper, mercury, 
lead, and thallium compounds; 2, potassium, sodium, ammonium, calcium, barium, mag¬ 
nesium, aluminum, zinc, manganese, iron, chromium, and cerium compounds; 3, arsenical 
compounds; 4, sulphur and sulphides, including carbon bisulphide; 5, phosphorus and phos¬ 
phides; 6, fluorene compounds; and 7, chlorates, chlorides, and hypochlorides. A fuller 
account of the history, uses, poisoning effects, and chemistry is given for the copper, arsen¬ 
ical, and fluorene compounds. The second phase on organic materials includes a review 
of the following: gas-forming organic compounds, organic chlorines and chlor-nitro com¬ 
pounds, phenol, chlor- and nitrophenoles, hydrocarbons, mineral and tar oils, and organic 
bases and alkaloids. Following this is a full account of nicotine and nicotine materials. 
Herein is discussed the importance, the chemistry, the source and preparation, the physical 
and chemical uses, and the poisoning effects of the various materials. Then a compilation 
is given of the following nitrogen-free drugs: Derris, cube. Pyrethrum, Quassia and Scilla. 
Finally, the alcohols, ketones, acids, esters, organic sulphur compounds, furines, and dyes 
are reviewed. The third part of the presentation of the chemical plant control materials 
includes a discussion of the inert or carrier materials added to fungicides and insecticides. 
A review of stickers, spreaders, emulsions, protective colloids, carbonic and sulfonic acid 
salts, proteid materials, carbohydrates, glucosidcs and various other organic and inorganic 
materials is presented. Soluble and insoluble fillers or carriers and a review of materials, 
such as color, odor and flavor substances, added to attract insects and to protect man are 
then discussed. 

The second main division of the book deals with the biological testing of plant and 
storage protective materials. Under this phase is taken up the testing of fungicides, weed 
killers, insecticides, and materials used for the treatment of pests and storage products. 
Methods for testing nematode and mice control products arc included. 

The third and last division of the book summarizes the results of the physical and 
chemical tests. The properties and characteristics of dusting materials, spray materials 
and a few other special materials are given. 

Part 2, volume 6 of Dr. Appel ^s newly revised Handbook of Plant Diseases presents 
a complete review of chemical control measures. A detailed and up-to-date picture is 
given of materials and methods. The volume includes the basic world literature dealing 
with the subject and should be extremely useful to all students of plant protection.— Otto 
A. Ebinkinq, N. Y. State Agr. Exp. Stat., ^ne\a, New York. 
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WEB-BLIGHT, A DISEASE OF BEANS CAUSED BY 
CORTICIUM MICROSCLEROTIA 


George P, Weber 
(Accepted for publication March 4, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

The first authentic report of web-blight in Florida, and probably in the 
United States, was that of July 10, 1932, on Fordhook Lima beans growing 
at LaCrosse (14). Here the disease was found affecting several adjoining 
bean fields aggregating about 12 acres. It was destructive in these fields 
at that time. Each year since it has caused economic losses to growers in 
that and other distant vicinities." The investigations here reported were 
('onducted to gain definite information concerning this new, increasingly 
destructive, disease. 

THE DISEASE 

Geographical Distrihuiion. —^Web-blight of beans has been found on 
different farms at LaCrosse, Alachua County, Florida, where it/ was dis¬ 
tributed over a moi'e or less circular area approximately a mile in diameter. 
It also has been found on several farms in a like area near Florahome, 
Putnam County, in scattered fields over an area several miles wide and 
about 10 miles in length in Seminole County, and near Belle Glade, Palm 
Beach County. A survey of all the bean-growing sections has not been 
made. It has been found on beans in Puerto Rico, (7), (8), and on other 
hosts in Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, India, Burma, Ceylon, Japan, 
and Philippines (1), (9). 

Economic Importance ,—The disease was generally distributed in Lima 
bean plantings at LaCrosse in the early summer of 1935, but caused no mate- 
i*ial damage until after the first picking, the last week in June. Seasonal 
rains during the next week so favored its spread as to cause an estimated 
loss of 66 per cent. The field was abandoned. A similar loss was caused 
by the disease in that se<dion during each of the next two years. 

At Florahome, in 1935, a 15-acre field of snapbeans, which, based on 
yields from noninfected fields, would have yielded more than 200 hampers 
per acre, was a total loss. The disease killed the plants before the most 
mature pods were large enough to harvest (Fig. 1). In the following year 
a 60-acre field in the same vicinity planted successively in 10-acre blocks 
each week showed more than 50 per cent loss from this disease. The follow- 
lowing table shows data obtained on a survey trip in the Sanford section 
during 1936. 

One grower picked 400 hampers of beans during the morning and did 
not remove them from the field until the next day. They were thoroughly 
w’et by a light rain during the afternoon, and nesting developed to sdtjb an 
extent during the night that they were rejected at the packing house. These 
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Fig. 1. Portion of a bean field showing complete defoliation by web-blight. 

heavy losses occurred during periods of high temperature and high rela¬ 
tive humidity. 


TABLE 1.— Acreage, per cent of infection, and loss caused by web-blight of beans 
in parts of Seminole County, Florida, in October, 1936 


Ovimer 

Location 

Acreage 

Percentage infection 

Percentage loss 

Gantz 

Monroe 

4 

50 

10 

Bell 

Monroe 

6 

20 

4 

Giles 

Monroe 

3 

100 

90 

Cain 

Monroe 

2 

15 

1 

David 

Sanford 

2 

100 

90 

David 

Sanford 

1 2 1 

1 5 

0 

Steele 

Sanford 

4 

100 

85 


Host Range, —^Web-blight was first observed in a 6-acre commercial field 
of Pordhook Lima beans, and later it was found on snap beans of the Bounti¬ 
ful, Giant Stringless, and Black Valentine varieties. It has been observed 
as a parasite, killing all or part of the above-ground portions or the foliage 
and fruit of the following plants; 


Amaranthus retroflexus L. 
Ambrosia elatior L. 

Boehmeria drnmmondima Wedd. 
Cirsium nyttallii (DO*) A. Gray 
Doidella teres (Walt.) Small 
jEchinochloa (L.) Link. 
Eleusine indica (L.) Gaertn. 


Emelista tora (L.) B. & R. 

Ficus carica h, 

Firmiana platanifolia (L.) R. Br. 
Olycine apios L. 

Melothria crassifolioi Sm. 

Persicaria portoricensis (Bert.) Sm. 
Phaseolus lunatusvar.macrocarpa L. 
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Phaseolus vulgaris L. Saururus cernuus L. 

Pityothamus angustifalius (Gray) Syntherisma villosum Walt. 

Vernonia gigantea (Walt.) Trek. 

Bubus cuneifalius Pursh. Vigna sinensis (L.) EndL 

Satnhucus sintpsanii Behd. Xanthium americanum Walt. 

Some of these hosts became infected through contact with infected bean 
plants. Others were found growing in bean fields, along road sides or fence 
rows, and in the woods, far removed from cultivated fields. 

Positive results obtained from inoculation experiments have shown that 
the fungus will parasitize a wide range of crop plants if inoculated when 
growing rapidly under optimum infection conditions of temperature and 
humidity. 

Symptams. —^Web-blight of b^ans is characterized by the presence of 
many small, brown sclerotia and spiderweb-like mycelium on the stems, pods, 
and foliage. The primary infection of bean leaves is very similar to that 
reported by Matz (7, 8), on bean and (4, 6), on fig; and is indicated by 
the appearance of small, circular, watersoaked spots on any portion of the 
blade. Invaded cells die by the time the spot is 1 mm. in diameter. Such 
spots are much lighter in color than the surrounding unaffected tissue and 
appear to have been scalded. These areas later become tan-brown sur¬ 
rounded by a darker border, enlarge up to 3 cm. in diameter, and frequently 
appear somewhat zonate. In most instances there are an apparently super¬ 
ficial speck"-—a sclerotium—in the center of each spot, sand grains entwined 
by mycelia, or merely a roughened, ruptured area of the epidermis of the 
leaf blade. As the infected area becomes larger, light tan-color hyphae 
develop on the 2 surfaces the spot, being more numerous on the side of 
the leaf that was continuously in a more humid location. These hyphae grow 
rapidly over the surface of the noninfected area of the blade, gradually kill¬ 
ing it. Under favorable conditions the hyphae spread from leaf to leaf, stem, 
petiole, peduncle, flower, and fruit, tying them together with a web or mat of 
tenacious mycelial strands (Fig. 6, A). Web-blight, which name typifies 
its appearance, is suggested as a common name in contrast to thread-blight, 
the common name of the disease of woody perennials caused by CarUcium 
stevensii Burt. The growth is mostly inconspicuous in dry weather except 
on the dead leaves. During humid periods the whitish hyphae spread out 
fan-shape from the point of infection and produce the conspicuous and 
destructive phase of the disease (Fig. 2). In this way the disease spreads 
ftom the points of primary infections in bean fields. In a few days, under 
favorable conditions, a field becomes a total loss if a large percentage of the 
plants carried primary infections at the same time. 

The mycelial growth occurring on the petioles and stems often is a slight 
yellow-brown in the parts involved. Later these areas becox^ie tan or 
brown, slightly sunken and enlarge rapidly until they attain a lengUl of 
about 2 cm., when they usually have girdled the stem, petiole, or peduncle. 
At this stage the margins of the spots are dark and their surfaces are covered 
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Fjg. 2. A and B. Natuially infected petioles, peduncles and pod of bean showing 
typical web blight lesions and sclerotia of the fungus. C Lima bean leaves infected by 
my<|(^um advancing up petiole from contact with diseased leaf, and local infection result- 
basidiospores or sclerotia. 
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with a fine, close-growingr, entangled hyphal web that bears the brown, light 
sclerotia. The pods are attacked in all stages of their development. The 
early infections on the young pods appear as light tan, irregular-shape 
specks, which often enlarge and coalesce, killing the pod. On more mature 
pods the spots are dark brown, more or less circular, slightly zonate and 
definitely sunken with a darker border and in this stage appear almost iden¬ 
tical with anthracnose (Fig. 3). When numerous, they involve the entire 



Fig. 3. Disease of pods of giant stringless bean caused by Cortictum micro8clfrot>/i, 
A. Early field and transit lesions. B. Transit lesions similai- to anthracnose. C. Late 
field lesions; sclerotia beginning to appear. 


pod; when scattered, the pod spots expand up to one centimeter in diameter, 
or as wide as the pod, and 2 or more centimeters in lenpti. producing a 
more or less oval-shape lesion. The older pods continue to develop after 
being attacked, unless the infection be located close to the stem end tat had 
penetrated deeply into the pod tissue. The ovules within the pod that hap- 
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pened to be directly beneath or close to a pod lesion always show a 
discoloration. 

THE FUNGUS 

Taxonomy, —The vegetative stage of the fungus has been identified as 
Bhizoctonia microscleroiia Matz, which was described (5) on fig. Burger 
(2), Stevens (12) and Weber (13) reported the fungus on fig as distinct 
from any other species of the genus, while Chupp (3) considered it as a 
possible form of B, solani Kiihn, and Simon-Thomas (11) stated that it was 
a strain of B, solani, Shaw (10) described several diseases apparently 
caused by Bhizoctonia spp., one of which was similar to this disease, except 
that the fungus causing it produced black sclerotia. 

Studies of web-blight in nature, and the fungus in pure culture have 
shown it to be distinct from B, solani Kiihn on potato, cabbage, bean, tomato 
and pine seedlings, R. zeae Voorhees on corn and pine seedlings and from 
Corticium stevensii Burt, the cause of thread blight on fig, pear, tung, and 
pecan. Characteristics of the fungus are indistinguishable on the wide 
range of hosts already mentioned. The size and color of the sclerotia char¬ 
acterize the fungus in nature, and mycelia and sclerotia aid in its identity 
in culture. 

Basidiospores produced by the fungus on beans and figs were germinated 
and grown on 2 per cent potato-dextrose agar. On this medium the mycelia 
and sclerotia produced by the basidiospore cultures were indistinguishable 
from each other and from cultures produced by either sclerotia or mycelium 
obtained from the same hosts (Fig. 4). They did, however, differ from 



^ culture obtained from basidiospores of either Corticium vagum B. and C. 
or CofUicium stevensii Burt. Since the fungus is distinct from related species 
and has not previously been recognized by a basidiospore stage, the follow¬ 
ing binomial is pinposed; 
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Corticium microsclerotia (Matz), n. comb. 

Syn. Bhizoctonia microsclerotia Matz. 

Phytopath. 7:110-117. 1917. 

The original description of the fungus is as follows: 

Shisoctonia microsclerotia n. sp.—Sclerotia superficial, small 0.2 to 0.5 mm. in 
diameter, white when young, brown to dark brown at maturity, nearly homogeneous in 
structure and color, sub-globose, free from tufted mycelium, not smooth, usually single, 
sometimes conglomerated. Vegetative hyphae 6 to 8 n wide, first hyaline and granular, 
brown and more or less empty at maturity, septate. 

Hab.—On living leaves, branches and fruit of the cultivated fig. FieiLS cartca. Gaines- 
viUe, Florida, U. 8. A. 

This should be amended to include the following, excepting parentheses, 
(sclerotia superficial), seated on fungous hyphal strands growing over sur¬ 
faces of host, 80-300 X 80-600 p, averaging 200 x 350 \x, (sub-globose) to 
elongate, subepidermal hyphae 4 to 6 p wide, hyaline, septate. 

Basidiospores—oval, hyaline, thin-walled, showing point of attachment, 
5-6 X 9-11 p. 

Hab.—Certain other woody perennials, beans, and numerous other an¬ 
nuals. Type locality, LaCrosse, Florida; original collection deposited in 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Station Herbarium, Specimen No. 7850. 

Morphology ,—The fungus produces 2 types of mycelium; the surface 
and subepidermal. The epidermis is penetrated directly by the surface 
hyphae. The subepidermal hyphae are more restricted in diameter and 
grow into the intercellular spaces, where they kill the host cells. The super¬ 
ficial hyphae, which are about twice as large as the subepidermal hyphae 
grow rapidly, and spread out fan-wuse, from a point of contact or from the 
petiole, over the leaf blade. When numerous they hold plant parts together 
as though wrapped with spiderweb. The relatively small sclerotia are very 
distinctly characteristic of the fungus. Their relative size was demonstrated 
by sifting 5 ec. of field collections of them through a series of screens. All 
the sclerotia passed the 10-, 20- and 40-mesh screens. Groups of sclerotia 
held together in clusters by the fungous hyphae failed to pass through the 
60-mesh screen, and ‘‘giant,” or irregular-shape, sclerotia failed to pass 
through the 80-mesh and 100-mesh screens. Almost a pure collection of 
sclerotia, very uniform in size, shape, and color, passed through the 100-mesh 
screen (Fig. 7, top). The sclerotia constitute the stage of the fungus by 
which it usually is disseminated locally and by which it survives periods 
when host plants are lacking. 

The wedge- to oval-shape basidia, produced on the hyphae closely attached 
to the ei)idermis of the host, produce 4 basidiospores on as many sterigmata. 
The basidiospores are hyaline, nonseptate, oval, slightly irregular, showing 
point of attachment, measuring 5-6 x 9-11 p. 

Physiology .—The fungus grows readily in complete darkness or continu¬ 
ous, intermittent, or subdued light and covers the surface of a Petri didi in 
24 to 36 hours at 80° to 85° F, on most of the artificial media used in the 
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laboratory. The sclerotia scattered directly from the host plant on the 
surface of potato-agar plates show 100 per cent germination in 12 hours. 
Sclerotia produced in culture are tawny to dark brown, irregular in shape 
and size, more or less flattened, up to 1 cm. in diameter, and do not yesemble 
those produced on the host plants. The fungus isolated from fig and grown 
in culture resembles in every way the fungus isolated from bean. 

Isolations of Corticnim microsclerotia from fig, bean, cowpea, and varnish 
tree; Bhizoctonia zeae Voorh. from pine seedlings; and C. vagum B. and C. 
from potato tubers, cabbage, tomato fruits, and pine seedlings grown in 
parallel on steamed bean pods showed that those of the first group of 
cultures were indistinguishable, and that all produced large irregular brown 
sclerotia on the bean pods after 2 weeks. R. zeae was different and produced 
small scattered sclerotia. The third group were all alike and differed from 
the first and second groups by the production of smaller, darker brown 
sclerotia, attached to the walls of the test tubes. 

Observations on web-blight in the field during periods of its maximum 
destructiveness, verified by controlled inoculation experiments and corre¬ 
lated with pure-culture study, indicate that it is favored by relatively high 
temperatures. Studies on the influence of temperature upon the fungus 
included isolations of Corticivm microsclcrofia from fig, bean, cowpea, and 
varnish tree, and C, vagum from cabbage, as a check. All the medium was 
prepared simultaneously, adjusted to a reaction of pH 6, poured into 
Petri-dishes, inoculated in quadruplicate by transfers of the respective 
fungi, and incubated in the dark in constant temperature chambers ranging 
from 8° to 36° C. The effect of the temperature on the growth of ea(*h of 
the cultures was determined by averaging the measurements of the diameter 
of the colonies during a 60-hour period. The results of this test are shown 
in table 2. 


TABLE 2 .—Comparative rate of gioteih \n centimeters of isolations of Corticium 
microsclerotia with C, vagum from cabbage on potato^dextrose agar at indicated 
temperatures 


Temperature 
in °C. 

Average diameter in cm. of tlie colonies from 

Bean 

Fig 

Cowpea 

Varnish tree 

(Check) 

Cahlmge 

8 

.0 

.0 

.0» 

.0 

.0 

15 

.5 

.5 

.5^ 

.5 

2.5 

37 

2.2 

2.1 

2.0 

2.0 

5.9 

20 

2.8 

3.8 

2.4 

3.8 

7,3 

23 

4.1 

5.6 i 

3.5 

4.5 

8.4 

26 

7.0 

8.0 

7.1 

6.5 

9,0 

20 


8,6 i 

7,6 

7,1 

8.0 

32 

* 3.9 

4.3 ♦ 

3.5 1 

3.4 

7.4 

d3.5 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

2.9 

36 . 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 


The temperatures above 24° C. were constant within a degree, while those 
below that point varied dz 1° C. The growth of each of the 4 replications 
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of the strains of the orjraiiisins, exeeptiiif? that from eabba^re, was uniform 
and quite comparable between replications, Avhile the cabbage fungus grew 
much faster and within a greater range of temperatures. The cardinal tem¬ 
peratures of the isolates of CorUcmm microsclerotia were 15°, 29°, 33° C. 
(F’ig. 5, A), which is evidence indicating their common identity. 



Fig. 5. Pure cultures of CorUcmm microttclerotia isolated from fig (top) and be^ 
(center) and C. vagum isolated from cabbage (bottom), respectively, in each pboto y^n , 
grown in parallel series on 2 per cent potato-dextrose agar at temperatures (A) and tcf^ 
gen-ion concentrations (B), indicated. 
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The same isolates were used in studies on effect of hydrogen-ion reaction 
of medium upon rate of growth. A 2 per cent potato-dextrose agar pre¬ 
pared in the usual way was neutralized, divided, and, with the aid of a 
Beckman pH meter, adjusted to a pH series 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 by adding 
various amounts of 1/10 normal NaOH or HCl. Plates were inoculated and 
incubated for 60 hours in the dark at 28° C. (Table 3). 

TABLE 3.— Final pH of inoculated and noninoculated agar plates and comparative 
rate of growth in centimeters of isolates of Corticium microsclerotia with C, vagum from 
cabbage on potato agar i/n 60 hours at indicated hydrogen-ion concentrations 


Hydrogen-ion concentration of medium of noninoculated and inoculated poured 
plates and growth of fungus in centimeters 



Original pH 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Checks pH 

3.2 

4.3 

5.5 

6.2 

7.2 

7.7 

8.2 

Bean 

Cultures pH 

3.5 

6.0 

6.6 

6.7 

6.7 

6.6 

6.8 


Growth mm. 

2.6 

4.1 

5.3 

6.3 

5.3 

4.9 

3.9 


Checks pH 

3.2 

4.5 

5.6 

6.2 

7.1 

7.7 

8.1 

Fig 

Cultures pH 

3.5 

6.0 

6.3 

6.6 

6.5 

6.4 

6.5 


Growth mm. 

1.7 

4.2 

6.3 

6.4 

5.6 

4.1 

3.9 


Checks pH 

3.3 

4.5 

5.6 

6.2 

7.3 

7.9 

8.2 

Cowpea 

Cultures pH 

3.6 

6.0 

6.4 

6.6 

6.7 

6.7 

6.8 


Growth mm. 

1.9 

4.2 

6.3 

6.9 1 

6.6 

5.4 

4.1 


Checks pH 

3.3 

4.5 

5.6 

6.3 

7.4 

7.8 

8.2 

V amisn 

Cultures pH 

3.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.4 

6.5 

6.6 

6.8 

tree 

Growth mm. 

2.9 

4.4 

6.9 

7.6 

7.1 

5.6 

4.6 


Checks pH 

3.2 

4.4 

5 6 

6.3 

7.2 

7.6 

7.9 

Cabbage 

Cultures pH 

3.7 

6.4 

6.5 

6.6 

6.7 

6.7 

6.8 


Growth mm. 

6.7 

8.1 

9.0 

9.0 

8.9 

8.6 

7.6 


During the 60-hour period the noninoculated plates, designated as checks, 
adjusted to pH 3-4-5-6 and 7, increased in alkalinity, while those adjusted 
to pH 8 and 9 increased in acidity. All of the inoculated plates changed 
toward neutrality, except for those adjusted at pH 7, which became more 
acid. 

Corticium vagum from cabbage grew much faster than any of the others 
and at each extreme of the range showed a greater colony diameter than was 
developed by the others at the optimum reaction (Fig. 5, B). The other 
4 isolations grew at almost equal rates at the different pH concentrations 
with some growth at pH 3, optimum slightly afcove pH 6 and some growth 
at pH 9, indicating the 4 isolations were 9 iinilar. 

Pathogenicity .—The fungus wai Ojiitained in culture from surface 
hyphae, sclerotia, infected host tissue, and basidiospores. These cultures 
were indistinguishable one from the other, and inoculations showed them to 
be highly pathogenic. 

Thoroughly wet plants about 6 inches ttdl were inoculated by sprinkling 
sclerotia over the surface of the leaf blades, set in a humidity chamber for 
24 hours, and then placed on a greenhouse bench. 
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TABLE 4.— Besults of inoculoHon experiments with Corticium microsolerotia from 
hean, Gainesville, Florida, 1937 


Plants used 

Number 

inoculated 

Incub. 

period 

hours 

Number 

diseased 

Number 

checks 

Number 

checks 

diseased 

Tomato . 

10 

48 

10 

4 

0 

Beet . 

10 

48 

10 

4 

0 

Carrot . 

10 

60 

10 

4 

0 

Eggplant. 

10 

48 

10 

4 

0 

Cucumber . 

10 

24 

10 

4 

0 

Cantaloupe . 

10 

24 

10 

4 

0 

Watermelon ... 

10 

60 

10 

4 

0 

Snap bean. 

10 

24 

10 

4 

0 

Lima bean. 

10 

24 

10 

4 

0 

Lettuce . 

10 

— 

0 

4 

0 


The disease appeared within 3 days after inoculation on all plants, except 
lettuce. Bean plants were most susceptible and showed the most infection, 
followed by cucumber and cantaloupe, within a given period; while tomato, 
beet, and eggplant required a longer time. Carrot and watermelon devel¬ 
oped infection more slowly, and none appeared on the inoculated lettuce 
plants (Fig. 6, B). The fungus was reisolated from the diseased plants 
and the isolations compared favorably with the original culture of the 
fungus. 

Since some variation was observed in the apparent severity of the disease 
among the plunts infected when the inoculum was obtained from pure cul¬ 
tures, a series of inoculations were made in which the inoculum was obtained 
from snap beans, from Plorahome and Sanford, Japanese varnish tree from 
Gainesville, and Lima beans from LaCrosse. The plants, about 8 weeks 
old, 6 to 10 inches tall, and in thrifty growing condition, were inoculated 
by placing small squares of the agar culture, bearing only mycelium, near 
the terminal bud of the plants. The surrounding foliage was then 
sprinkled, cupped, and fastened to form an ideal humidity chamber around 

the tender growing tip. 


TABLE 5.— Plants inoculated with mycelium of Corticium microsclerotia from pure 
cultures isolated from different geographical locations and hosts 


Plants 

Number inoculated 

Number diseased 


inoculated 

(a)» 

(b) 

(C) 

(fl) 

(a) 

(b) 

(e) 

<d) 

Eggplant . 

Pepper . 

Tomato . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

P 

4 

4 

4 

1 

Lettuce . 

Beet . 

Carrot . 

Cantaloupe . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

A 

1 

4 

4 

4 

o 

b 

4 

3. 

4 

1 

4 

3 

4 

2 

•4 

3 

4 

2 

Cabbage . 

4 

4 

4 

A 

A 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Lima bean . 

Snap bean. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Varnish tree ...... 

4 

4 

4 






• Isolated from (a) Varnish tree, Gainesville; (b) Snap beans, Sanford; (c) Snap 
beans, Florahome; and (d) Lima beans, LaCrosse. 
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Fig. 6. Corticivm minosclerofia growing fiom infected to non-infeeted leaves in 
contact showing hyphae and sclerotia. x 3. B. Artificially inoculated tomato, canta* 
loupe, pepper, cabbage, eggplant, beet, and carrot plants all susceptible to the disease. 


All of the plants inoculated with the fungus became infected and there 
was little variation in the disease as it occurred on a plant variety. How¬ 
ever, considerable variation was noted among the varieties. None of the 
checks became infected. Lettuce and cabbage, although infected, showed 
the effects of the parasite the least, while tomato and carrot showed some 
disease-free plants, which was probably because of the looser type of foliage 
that retarded growth of the fungui^. There appeared to be no difference 
in virulence of the different isolates. 0ther inoculations were made during 
high summer tetXipeJt^txiTes by fastening sclerotia-bearing, diseased leaf 
tissue of Varnish tree to tender foliage of various perennial woody plants. 
Results of these tests are shown in table 6. 

Infection took place only on Varnish tree and on fig, the latter previously 
reported snsceptfiile to attacks by this fungus. 
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TABLE 6 .—Beatilts of inoculations made with Corticium microsclerotia isolated 
from Varnish tree 


Plant name 

Number 

inocu¬ 

lated 

Number 

diseased 

Number 

cheeks 

Number 
of dis¬ 
eased 
checks 

Avocado {Persia drymifolia C. and S.) . 

6 

0 

2 

0 

Surinam (Eugenia uni flora L.) . 

4 

0 

O 

0 

Guava {Feijoa sellowiana Berg.) . 

5 

0 

2 

0 

Persimmon {Diospyrus montana Roxb.) . 

4 

0 

2 

0 

Sour Orange {Citrus aurantium L.) . 

6 

0 

2 

0 

Fig {Ficus carica L.) . 

Varnish Tree {Firmiana 

5 

5 

2 

0 

platanifolia (L.) R.Br.) . 

8 

5 

2 

0 


FUNGUS ANP HOST RELATIONS 

The disease always has been observed in the State during the summer 
rainy period when the daily maximum temperatures were about 90° F. and 
a minimum of about 70° F. It has been found to destroy in many instances 
the late spring crop in June, when the summer rains began early, and the 
early fall crops in November, when the rainy season was prolonged. 

The fungus survives from season to season on plant debris in cultivated 
fields, along undisturbed fence rows and ditches, and on living plants. The 
disease has not always been found in these locations before it appeared on 
the cultivated plants, but it has always been found there during the time 
when it was «evere in the fields. The small, light-weight sclerotia are easily 
detached and scattered from the diseased plants. Following infection the 
disease may increase in severity at which time sclerotia are produced in 
great numbers in very short periods under favorable environmental condi¬ 
tions. The entire surface of the leaves, petioles, and stems have been ob¬ 
served covered with sclerotia, which give the appearance of a coarse brown 
dust. They are produced also on mycelium growing out to 3 inches from a 
diseased plant on clods of soil, plant debris, and pieces of decaying wood. 
Under controlled experiments sclerotia appeared 3 days after inoculation. 
The prevalence of the disease is affected very little by the ap of the plants. 
Young succulent plants are easily killed and usually disintegrate before 
many sclerotia are produced, while older, woody plants usually remain 
standing, even though completely defoliated and often dead. 

Wind, rain, running water, and heavy dews are the natural means of 
dissemination. The sclerotia also are scattered by mechanical means during 
cultivation, by animals, field implements, and pickers. JLarge, bushy plants, 
which retain longer the humidity resulting from dew and ram, favor the 

development of epidemics of web-blight. 

Hyphae a few millimeters in length soon developed froih sclerotia kept 
in a humid atmosphere. With favorable temperature and hum.iity a pro¬ 
fuse branching of the hyphae followed their contact with the host tiatee. 
The tips of the hyphae penetrated directly into the epidermis of the host 
plant during the night or early morning before the plants became dry. 
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When the plants were dry, little or no surface growth appeared on young 
infections. The development of the fungus in older infections was much 
less affected by humidity. The points of entry showed no correlation with 
any known environmental factor; and the penetration appeared to be through 
a puncture slightly smaller in diameter than were the hyphae. Penetration 
was not observed throtigh stomatal openings nor were appressoria formed. 

The shortest time required from inoculation of host to production of 
viable sclerotia was 3 days, under conditions favorable for the development 
of the fungus, and 5 to 6 days under normal field conditions. In the inocu¬ 
lation experiments symptoms of the disease appeared on bean plants quicker 
and more distinctly than on any other plants. 

The fungus survives from season to season in the form of sclerotia and 
as vegetative mycelium attached to or imbedded in dead host material. In 
laboratory tests it remained viable for 10 months in culture dishes at room 
temperature, Sclerotia collected in the field on diseased bean plants and 
held for various lengths of time and under various conditions in the labora¬ 
tory, were tested for viability by planting them on hard-agar plates. 

TABLE 7.— Percentage of sclerotia of Corticium microsclerotia germinating on hard 
agar after "being removed from the indicated stations on the 15th of each month 


Percentage germination of sclerotia at indicated stations 


Tested 

15th 

of 

On host in bag | 


In vials 


Refrig. 

Room 

Soil 

Refrig. 

Room temp. 

10® C. 

temp. 

surface 

10^ C. 

Q 

o 

Corked 

Open 

July 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 J 

100 

100 

Aug. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 ! 

100 

100 

Sept. 

100 

100 

50 

100 

100 

IOC 

100 

Oet. 

100 

100 

5 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Nov, 

100 

100 

0 

100 

100 

90 

100 

Dec. 

100 

100 

0 

100 

100 

50 

75 

Jan. 

100 

100 

0 

100 

40 

25 

90 

Feb. 

100 

100 

0 

100 

50 

15 

30 

Mar. 

100 

50 

0 

100 

60 

5 

25 

Apr. 

100 

10 

0 

100 

50 

10 

10 

May 

100 

0 

0 

100 

15 

10 

0 

June 

100 

0 

0 

100 

15 

0 

3 

July 

100 ' 

0 

0 

100 

20 

0 

0 


It may be seen that the viability of the sclerotia, perfect at first, began 
to decrease after several months, except at 10*^ C. Diseased material, con¬ 
sisting of bean leaves and stems, matted together by wefts of the surface 
hyphal strands and detached scler<>tik, kept at 10® C., have been plated out 
on hard agar eadi month and after a year continued to show vigorous 
growth when placed on the media iCt room temperature. The same type of 
material kept in paper bags on the shelf in the laboratory ceased to show 
growth after about 9 months. 

Sitained sections of early infected tissue show both superficial and inter¬ 
nal hyphae. The former is greater in diameter, slightly pigmented, and 




Fig. 7. A. Sclerotia of Coritetvm mtcrosolerotta, x27. B. Invaded area of leaf 
12 hours after inoculation, x 27. C. Superficial hyphae developed from sclerotium in 24 
hours. X 90. 
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grows more rapidly. The internal hyphae are small and hyaline and ramify 
the tissue in all directions, their extremities coinciding with the dark band 
that borders the invaded area (Fig. 7, B). These hyphae are very defi¬ 
nitely limited in their extension by the larger veins in the leaf blades, result¬ 
ing in one or more angular sides to the young infection spot. The extremi¬ 
ties of the superficial hyphae apply themselves to the host^tissue directly or 
form a series of thickened, short, dichotomous branches. The internal 
hyphae are at first intercellular but later become intracellular. In rela¬ 
tively dry weather killed leaves remain intact, while in wet weather they are 
completely disintegrated. Killed cucumber and eggplant leaves disintegrate 
more rapidly than bean leaves. 


CONTROL 

On a basis of observations made at the time of occurrence of web-blight 
and its relations to weather conditions, it would appear that damage from 
the disease could be reduced by not planting beans during the period between 
May 30 and September 1 in fields where the disease occurred previously. 

Since Bordeaux mixture has controlled the disease on figs (2, 8, 13), 
the use of this spray is suggested for beans planted during the summer 
months. When used, Bordeaux should be applied before the plants begin 
to bloom. Beans grown in the fall, winter or spring should be alternated 
with some other crop, especially grasses. To prevent the accumulation of 
sclerotia, which are easily scattered considerable distances, infected plants 
should be destroyed as soon as possible after they are abandoned. No resis¬ 
tance in beans has been observed. 


SUMMARY 

A disease of beans heretofore unreported in the United States is de¬ 
scribed in detail and web-blight is suggested as a common name. It is a 
destructive disease of beans in fields and in transit. 

The fungus infects perennials, such as Firmiana platanifolia, Ficus carica, 
Bubus cuneifolius, Samhucus simpsonii, in Southeastern United States, 
India, Japan and the East Indies and such annuals as Phaseolus vulgaris, 
Vigna sinensis, Xanthium americanum, Echinochloa colona, Eleusine indica 
and others in Puerto Rico and Florida. 

Web-blight is caused by the fungus Bhizocionia microsclerotia Matz. 
described from fig in Florida. 

The basidiospore stage of this fungus has been found and is described 
herewith and designated b} the binomial Corlicinm microsclerotia (Matz.) 
n. comb. 

Possible control measures in Florida consist in rotation of crops and the 
non-cultivation of beans from June 1 to September 1 in fields where previ- 
fiiB bean crops have shown the disease. 

Plant Pathology UtePARTMENT, 

Florbda Agricultural Experiment Station, 

Gainesville, Florida. 
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STUDIES ON THE SUSCEPTIBILITY OF FORAGE GRASSES TO 
CEREAL SMUT FUNGI. III. FURTHER DATA CON¬ 
CERNING TILLETIA LEVIS AND T. TRITICP 

George W. Fisoher23 
(Accepted for publication February 13, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

The incidence of Tillcfia iritici (Bjerk.) Wint. and T, levis Kiihn on hosts 
other than Triticum spp. has been reported by a number of investigators, and 
in 1936 the writer reviewed the literature dealing with this subject (6). At 
that time the results of preliminary investigations of the susceptibility of 
forage grasses to these two species of Tillctia were presented. This work was 
begun following the discovery of the occurrence of T, iritici orj. crested wheat- 
grass under field conditions in the State of Washington. It was found that, 
in addition to crested wheatgrass (Agropyron crisfatvm (L.) Beauv.), slender 

1 Grass disease investigations of the Division of Forage Crops and Diseases, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with the Soil Con¬ 
servation Service, Section of Conservation Nurseries, and the Divisions of Plant Pathology 
and Agronomy of the Agricultural Experiment Station, State College of Washington. 

2 Associate Pathologist, Division of Forage Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant 

Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. ^ ^ 

3 Grateful acknowledgement is made to the Pullman Unit of the Soil Conservation 
Service, Section of Conservation Nurseries, for supplying seed of many of the grass 
species: to Mr. D. E. Stephens, formerly Senior Agronomist in the Division of Cereal 
Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, for supplying seed of about 4l ^elections of 
crested wheatgrass; to Dr. C. S. Holton, Assoc. Pathologist, Division of Cereal Cropa and 
Diseases for supplying inoculum of all the races of Tillefia levts and T. iritici usel amd 
seed of differential wheat varieties; and Dr. F. D. Heald, Head of the Department of 
Plant Pathology, State College of Washington, for critical review of the manuscript of 
this paper. 
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wheatgrass (A, pauciflorum (Schw.) Hitchc.), bearded wheatgrass (A, sub¬ 
secundum (Link) Hitchc.), and meadow barleygrass (Hordeum nodosum L.) 
also were susceptible to T. iritici and T. levis. Furthermore, there was evi¬ 
dence of marked differences in the resistance and susceptibility of the collec¬ 
tions and strains of crested and slender wheatgrass that were tested, how¬ 
ever, the preliminary work left many questions open, which subsequent 
experiments have partially or completely answered, and the data presented 
herein are the results of these investigations. Special emphasis has been 
placed upon the problems of the perennial nature of T, iritici and T. levis 
mycelium in the perennial grass hosts, the relation of physiologic races of 
these species to resistance of various selections of forage-grass species, and 
the secondary effects on the grass hosts caused from infection by T. iritici 
and r. levis. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

In these experiments the grass seed was inoculated either by shaking the 
seed and spores together in a glass vial or an envelope, or by Zade’s partial 
vacuum method elaborated by Allison (1). For the latter method the inocu¬ 
lum was in the form of an aqueous suspension of spores. The inoculated seed 
was sown in 5- or 6-ft. rows in the field, either in the spring or fall, instead of 
seeding in pots or flats of soil maintained at optimum temperature of 10-14° 
C. and planting the seedlings in the greenhouse, as was done in the prelimi¬ 
nary work. 

Percentages of infection in the grasses were calculated on the basis of 
plant counts, rather than by head counts. In this connection a difficulty is 
encountered in grass-smut studies that is not usually experienced in the 
cereals, in that the perennial grasses continue to produce culms throughout 
a major portion of the growing season. In some instances by the time the 
last culms of the season are produced, the first have either matured or broken 
off, or the heads have shattered. For this reason it is desirable to use plant 
counts rather than head counts if definite percentages of infection are to be 
calculated. The percentages of smut in the wheat inoculations were calcu¬ 
lated by head counts, as usual. 

HOST RANGE STUDIES 

Up to the present writing the following grasses and cereals (in addition 
to wheat) have been shown to be susceptible to either or both Tilletia iritici 
and T. levis: Agropyron crisiaium (6), A. pauciflorum (6), A. subsecundum 
(6), Aegilops ventricosa Tausch. (8, 12), Hordeum nodosum L. (6), Lolium 
mmliiflorum Lam. (4), L» perenne L. (4), S^cale cereale h. (7, 5, 10, 8, 2, 
16,11). 

During 1935-37 collections of the following grasses were tested for sus- 
<jeptibility to T. levis and T. iritici: Agropyron caninum (L.) Beauv., A. 
cristatumj A. elongaium (Host) Beauv., A. inerme (Scribn. & Smith) Eydb., 
A. p(mci^rum,A. pungens (Pers.) Roem. and Schult., A. repens (L.) Beauv., 
A. sibiricum (Willd.) Beauv., A, smithii Rydb., A. spicatum (Pursh.) Scribn. 
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and Smith, A, suhsecundum, A. tnchophorum (Link) Bicht., Hordeum 
hulhosum L., H. munnum L., JET. gussoneanum Part, H. nodosum, LoUum 
perenne, Sitanion hystnx (Nntt.) J. G. Smith, and S. jubatum J. G. Smith. 
A mixture of 4 of the most virulent races of the two smut species was used 
for inoculum.^ 

As a result of these inoculations the following species were established as 
new hosts to TilleUa levis and T. iritici: Agropyron inerme, A. spicatum, A. 
tnchophorum, and Sitanion jubatum (Pig. 1). Infection was also obtained 
in varying quantities on A. cnstatum, A. pauciflorum, and A. subsecundum, 
which were reported in the preliminary paper (6). 



Fig. 1. Wheat bunt {Tilletia tntici) on Sitanxon juhatum, x about §. 


COMPARATIVE VIRULENCE OF RACES OF TILLETIA LEVIS AND T. TRITICI 
ON SELECTIONS OF SLENDER, CRESTED, AND BEARDED WHEATGRASS 

Experiments in 1936 


As already stated the grass species tested during 1935-37 for suscepti¬ 
bility to wheat bunt were inoculated with a mixture of 4 physiologic races of 
niMm levts (1 race) and T. tnticv (3 races). Where mfection resisted 
from inoculation with this mixture there was no way of detemining whefter 
one or more than one race had been responsible for the infection except to 
inoculate sets of differential wheat varieties with inoculum obtained from#* 
. ms.. . 1 aiiTiTtliAd throuffh the courtesy of C. S. Holton (see footnote 8) 

‘ >*.» STn of T~m!a «ol ao, M of r. l™. 
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Fig, 2. Bunted {Ttlleiia tritici) and normal (on right) plants of crested wheatgiass, 
showing the effect of the infection on growth habit. Both plants are of the same selection 
and grew side by side in same row. x about h 

grasses. This might also give a clue as to whether any one of the 4 races was 
especially virulent on the grasses infected. 

Accordingly, from the selections of Agropyron subsecundum, A, cristatum, 
and A. pauciflorum, which were smutted in 1935 as a result of artificial inocu¬ 
lation, 10 were selected for a source of inoculum for sets of differential wheat 
varieties. The smut balls from each smutted selection were pulverized and 
the spores used to inoculate a set of differentials.® 

The results of the inoculation of winter wheat differentials are presented 
in table 1. It appears from these data that all of the physiologic races in 
the original mixture used for inoculum reappeared when the smut obtained 
from the grasses was inoculated to the wheat differentials. However, except 

5 In the present investigations the following wheat varieties have been used as 
differential hosts: Hybrid 128 (C. 1. 4512), Turkey (C. I. 6175), Bidit (C. I. 6703), Oro 
(C. I. 8220), Albit (C. I. 8275), Martin (C. I. 4463), Hohenheimer (C. I. 11458), White 
Odessa (C. I. 4655), Hussar (C. I. 4843), Ulka (0.1. 11478), Marquis (C. I. 3641), and 
Oanus (0. L 11637). 







TABLE 1.— Besults of inoculations of winter wheat differentials with TiUetia levis and T, tritici from wheat grasses 
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• It should be remembered that these grasses from which inoculum was taken had been inoculated mth a mature of 4 physiologic races (see foot¬ 
note 4). Physiologic race, as indicated in this table, refers to the race or races separated from the original mixture by a selective action on the part 
of the various grasses. 
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for two instances, (Agropyron pmcijlorum No. 10, and No. 61) only one race 
could be detected on any one grass selection. Prom these results it also ap¬ 
pears that race T-8 is the most virulent of the races used, since it reappeared 
in 7 of the 10 trials. Physiologic race L-8 reappeared 3 times, twice in con¬ 
junction with race T--8. The identification of these races is in accordance 

TABLE 2r—Comparatm virulence of 19 races of Tilletia levis and T. tritici on selections of Agropyron 
statum and A. pauciflorum 


Baces 






Tilletia levis 




Grass 

Aec. 

L-1 

L-2 

L-3 

Ir4 

L-5 

Ir^ 

L-7 

L-8 


elections 

no. “ 


Percentage of infection, based upon number of plants 


cristatvm 

28 

0 

50 

20 

33 

50 

14 

50 

40 

Speciflc 

n 

29 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

index of 

it 

32 

0 

0 

50 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

virulence 

it 

36 

0 

0 

25 

14 

10 

33 

0 

0 


it 

37 

25 

33 

0 

57 

0 

0 

33 

33 


i { 

77 

0 

28 

0 

67 

0 

50 

33 

17 

T. levis 

a 

199 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

17 


a 

203 

0 

33 

50 

0 

0 

14 

0 

17 


i i 

207 

0 

0 

14 

25 

20 

20 

29 

50 


it 

209 

11 

14 

15 

13 

0 

25 

0 

10 


it 

210 

8 

0 

0 

6 

24 

7 

12 

0 


it 

214 

25 

30 

43 

0 

40 

43 

22 

50 


it 

215 

17 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


i i 

222 

25 

14 

13 

20 

0 

20 

6 

0 


a 

233 

25 

30 

50 

11 

33 

10 

17 

0 


it 

234 

9 

8 

36 

10 

7 

13 

8 

8 


it 

287 

24 

18 

44 

30 

38 

54 

33 

11 


it 

256 

18 

18 

6 

14 

10 

9 

0 

17 


it 

304 

13 

5 

35 

15 

33 

6 

17 

13 


a 

305 

20 

9 

0 

33 

11 

28 

10 

8 


0 . sel. smutted 


13 

13 

14 

14 

12 

16 

12 

13 

218.0 

v^e. per cent smut in 










20 sel. 


13.50 

14.50 

21.70 

17.40 

15.45 

18.55 

13.50 

14.55 


dex of virulence* 

175.5 

188.5 

303.8 

243.6 

185.4 

296.8 

162.0 

189.1 


pauciflorum 

62 

13 

28 

25 

23 

16 

24 

19 

8 


it 

63 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 


(1 

65 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


it 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


it 

68 

16 

30 

6 

20 

25 

12 

13 

23 


11 

69 

0 

0 

7 

6 

20 

0 

17 

7 


tt 

74 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


tt 

75 

13 

28 

23 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 


11 

83 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


it 

84 

13 

8 

0 

40 

25 

6 

0 

0 


it 

251 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


it 

252 

0 

0 

0 

13 • 

^ .0 

0 

0 

0 


it 

253 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


it 

254 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

20 

0 

17 


it 

288 

0 

40 

0 

0 

A 

0 

0 

0 


it 

306 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 . sel. smutted 

4 

5 

4 

6 

5 

4 

3 

4 

23.8 

ve, per cent smut in 










16 sel 


3.43 

8.37 

3.81 

8.43 

6.25 

3.87 

3.06 

3.43 


idex of viri^nce 

13.7 

41.8 

15.2 

60.5 

31.2 

15.4 

9.1 

13.7 
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with the latest treatise on physiologic races of Tilletia levis and T, tritici in 
the United States (14), although it is realized that some of the infection per¬ 
centages are not so high as they should be to make positive identification pos¬ 
sible. Some of the incongruities may have resulted from a hybrid race having 
arisen through the use of a mixture of races for inoculum. 


TABLE 2— {Continued) 

Races 

Tilletia iritici 

T-1 

Grass Acc. 

T-2 T-3 T-4 T-5 T-6 T-7 T-8 T-9 T-10 T-11 

row 

selections no. 

Percentage of infection, based upon number of plants 


A.'cristatum 

28 

0 

63 

33 

38 

28 

100 

0 

33 

0 

60 

33 

0 Sped, 

a 

29 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0‘ 

0 

25 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 index 

ti 

32 

50 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

50 

0 

0 ofvir 

it 

36 

40 

22 

0 

33 

0 

17 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 lence 

a 

37 

0 

25 

17 

40 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

4 


0 

< < 

77 

13 

17 

33 

44 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

0 

14 

0 T.tri 

t i 

199 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 tioi 

it 

203 

0 

16 

18 

0 

8 

7 

23 

20 

10 

14 

0 

0 

< t 

207 

17 

0 

0 

0 

11 

13 

20 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ti 

209 

0 

20 

0 

0 

7 

17 

14 

0 

11 

10 

0 

0 

a 

210 

0 

5 

5 

10 

12 

7 

8 

0 

10 

0 

11 

0 

a 

214 

13 

22 

45 

25 

20 

0 

40 

22 

20 

14 

20 

0 

a 

215 

13 

14 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

33 

0 

i i 

222 

0 

33 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ti 

233 

0 

14 

0 

25 

0 

0 

11 

33 

17 

29 

0 

0 

ti 

234 

14 

18 

21 

6 

13 

8 

12 

13 

19 

29 

0 

0 

11 

287 

0 

17 

0 

30 

31 

37 

29 

17 

25 

32 

55 

0 

ti 

256 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

8 

18 

23 

16 

20 

0 

0 

ti 

304 

7 

22 

6 

6 

17 

9 

20 

7 

14 

13 

16 

0 

it 

305 

20 

25 

6 

36 

23 

14 

33 

36 

25 

21 

6 

0 

No. sel. smutted 


9 

16 

10 

13 

12 

12 

12 

13 

11 

13 

8 

0 162.1 

Av. per cent smut in 













20 sel. 


9,35 

17.65 

10.10 

17.15 

10.15 

12.70 

12.65 

20.25 

9.20 

17.50 

9.40 


Index of virulence* 

84,1 

282.4 

101.0 

222.9 

121.8 

152.4 

151.8 

263.2 

101.2 

227.5 

75.2 


A, paueiflornm 

62 

13 

19 

42 

29 

32 

42 

27 

32 

10 

52 

17 

0 

i { 

63 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

it 

65 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

it 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

68 

17 

20 

0 

25 

33 

14 

17 

0 

24 

69 

16 

0 

it 

69 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

17 

6 

28 

13 

0 

a. 

74 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

it 

75 

13 

6 

23 

5 

6 

0 

14 

0 

0 

22 

7 

0 

ti 

83 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

11 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

it 

84 

17 

27 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

it 

251 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

it 

252 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

it 

253 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 • 
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0 

0 

0 

it 

254 

8 

10 

7 

13 

0 

0 

0 

25 

17 

25 

0 

0 

it 

288 
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0 

0 

14 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0« 

0 

a 

306 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

No. sel. smutted 

5 

5 

3 

6 

5 

3 

6 

4 

4 

1 

4 

0 32.3 

Av. per cent smut 

in 












16 sel. 


4.25 

5.12 

4.50 

5.68 

6.62 

3.87 

6.25 

5.87 

3.56 

16.00 

3.31 


Fndex of virulence 

21.2 

25.6 

13.5 

34.0 

33.1 

11.6 

37.5 

23.4 

14.2 

128.0 

13.2 



«See footnote 7. 
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Experiments in 1937 

The data from the 1936 experiments give information concerning only 4 
of the 19 recognized races (14) of Tilletia levis and T, friticL Since inoculum 
of all of these 19 races was available to the writer,® extensive inoculation ex¬ 
periments were begun in the autumn of 1936, using all of these races. Seed 
of 58 selections and collections of crested wheatgrass and 30 of slender wheat- 
grass were inoculated with each of the 19 races and seeded in the field. Dur¬ 
ing the subsequent very severe winter all of the crested wheatgrass and most 
of the slender wheatgrass were winter-killed. In the early spring (1937) 
the experiment was repeated, less extensively, using 20 crested wheatgrass 
selections,® and 16 of slender wheatgrass. Such an experiment was designed 
not only to give data concerning the relative virulence of the wheat-smut 
races, but also to provide a better test of the general varietal resistance and 
susceptibility of the grass selections than could be gained by inoculating with 
a mixture of races. The results of these inoculations are presented in table 2. 

An analysis of the data in table 2 shows that there is a distinct difference 
in the relative virulence of the 19 races of Tilletia levis and T. tritici on selec¬ 
tions of crested and slender wheatgrass. On crested wheatgrass such races 
as L-3, L-6, T~2 and T-8, with an index of virulence^ of 303.8, 296.8, 282.4, 
and 263.2, respectively, stand out as distinctly more virulent than certain 
others, such as T-l, T-3, T-9, and T-11, having an index of virulence of 84.1, 
101.0,101.2, and 75.2, respectively. 

On slender wheatgrass the differences in relative virulence are even 
greater than on crested wheatgrass, especially with regard to race T-10, 
which, with an index of virulence of 128.0, is several times as virulent as 
races Tj- 7, T-6, and T-11, whose indices are 9.1, 11.6, and 13.2, respectively. 

In comparing the virulence of the two smut species on crested and slender 
wheatgrass selections, it is seen that on crested wheatgrass, Tilletia levis, 
with a specific index of 218.0, is decidedly stronger than T. tritici, the specific 
index of which is 162.1. However, with a specific index of 23.8, T. levis is 
slightly inferior on slender wheatgrass to T, tritici whose specific index on 
this host is 32.3. 

These results from the 1936 inoculations confirmed those of 1935 (Table 
1), where races L-8 and T--8 appeared especially virulent. 

VARffiTAL RESISTANCE AND SUSCEPTIBIUTY OF CRESTED WHEATGRASS AND 
SLENDER WHEATGRASS TO TILLETIA LEVIS AND T. TRITICI 

The results of the foregoing experimenLs on the relative virulence of races 
of t’Uletia levis and T. tritici on crested and slender wheatgrass selections, 

6 See footnote 3. 

7 The index of virulence for each race is the product of the average per cent of smut 
in. the selections inoculated and the number of selections the race was able to infect. Thus, 
tl^ measure of relative virulence of physiologic races is designed to take into consideration 

only tlaraverage percentage of infection, which alone is an inadequate measure when a 
kumber of host varieties have been used, but also the number of such varieties or selections 
* % given race is capable of infecting. 
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although yielding some interesting information on this subject, do, neverthe¬ 
less, show that even greater differences are to be seen in the reactions of the 
grass selections to the smut races, than in the relative virulence of the latter. 

Reference to table 2 shows that the 20 selections of crested wheatgrass 
varied in their reaction to Tilletia levis and T. tritici from highly resistant to 
all the 19 races to moderate susceptibility to these races. The 16 selections 
of slender wheatgrass varied from immune to moderately susceptible. 

The varietal differences exhibited by these selections of crested and slender 
wheatgrass in their reaction to races of Tilletia levis and T, tritici are sum¬ 
marized and analyzed in table 3, which is compiled from the data in table 2. 
None of the 20 crested wheatgrass selections proved to be absolutely immune 
from T. levis, although Acc. No. 29,199, and 215, with a susceptibility index® 
of 6.2,10.5, and 12.3, respectively, are highly resistant. In sharp contrast to 
these selections are some that are moderately susceptible, such as Acc. No. 28, 
214, and 287 whose susceptibility index is 224.8, 221.3, and 252.0, respectively. 
The reaction of the selections of crested wheatgrass to T, tritici races is much 
the same. To this species Acc. No. 199 appears to be immune. This par¬ 
ticular selection is the only one which is immune from or highly resistant to 
both T, levis and T, tritici. 

Slender wheatgrass, as a species, showed more marked differences in varie¬ 
tal resistance and susceptibility to Tilletia levis than did crested wheatgrass. 
Table 3 shows that 8 of the 16 selections tested appear to be immune from all 
of the 8 races of f. levis. Only two selections (Acc. No. 62 and 68) were mod¬ 
erately susceptible, and the majority were more or less resistant. The reac¬ 
tion to the 11 races of T. tritici was somewhat less resistant than to T. levis, 
with the same selections appearing immune or highly resistant. Of out¬ 
standing comparative susceptibility is Acc. No. 62. This selection exhibited 
more or less susceptibility to each of the 11 races of T. tritici, had an average 
of 28.63 per cent infection, and a susceptibility index of 314.9, the highest 
reaction in the whole experiment. 

As a species, crested wheatgrass is more susceptible to wheat bunt than 
is slender wheatgrass. This is shown by their specific indices of susceptibility 
(129.2 and 143.3 as compared with 42.8 and 68.3). 

On the basis of the results of these varietal tests it seems evident that there 
is considerable promise in the possibility of control of wheat bunt in slender 
wheatgrass and crested wheatgrass by the use of resistant varieties. Tables 

8 In the author’s opinion the susceptibility of a host selection to a number of races 
of a plant pathogen is not accurately measured by percentages of infection alone. The 
number of races by which it was infected must also be considered: Tor this reason the 
**Susceptibility Index’' was evolved as a combined qualitative and quantitative measure 
of the relative susceptibility of the 36 selections of crested wheatgrass and slender wheat- 
grass to T. lev%8 and T. triHci. Eeference to table 3 will illustrate the value of the sus¬ 
ceptibility index as a measure of susceptibility. For instance in table 3 it will be noted 
that on the basis of the number of races by which they were infected, cresteil .vheatgrass 
selections Acc. No. 28, 203, and 210 are equally susceptible to T. tritici, yet they have 
widely differing average percentages of infection. Hence, it seems that the product of 
the number of races capable of infecting a selection by the average percentage of infection 
by those races should serve as a fair index to the relative susceptibility of selections to a 
species composed of a number of physiologic races. 



data in Table IS) 
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The susceptibility index for each selection is the product of its average percentage of infection and the number of races capable of infecting it. 
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2 and 3 indicate several selections of each grass whose high resistance or im¬ 
munity would warrant their use in the cultural control of the wheat-bunt 
organisms on these forage grasses. If any of these selections should prove to 
be undesirable agronomically, they could at least serve as resistant parent 
stock in the breeding of varieties that are at once bunt resistant and also 
agronomically desirable. 

PERENNATION OF TILLETIA LEVIS AND T. TRITTPT IN PERENNIAL HOSTS 

The interesting and important question concerning the ability of the my¬ 
celium of Tilletia levis and T. tritici to maintain itself in the perennial parts 
of the grass hosts of these fungi has been included to some extent in the 
present studies. This possibility has not, of course, concerned cereal pathol¬ 
ogists by the very reason of the annual habit of the cereals. With the grasses, 
however, not only must the possibility be considered; it is of fundamental 
importance. Crested wheatgrass plants have been known to live for 15 years 
or more, and other grasses almost as long, and the question naturally arises 
as to whether or not the smut organisms can maintain themselves in the 
perennial parts of the host throughout its life. 

Perennially infected plants, producing a crop of smut year after year, 
would be much more important from the standpoint of maintaining the smut 
organisms and serving as a continual source of inoculum for the seedlings 
from surrounding healthy plants, than if infection were merely a matter of 
a year or two ip duration. 

The nursery plots yielding data for the earlier report of the susceptibility 
of forage grasses to Tilletia levis and T. tritici (6) have been useful also in 
the study of perennation of the smut mycelium, since the individual grass 
plants were spaced and a 3-year record has been kept of each plant. Thus, 
over this 3-year period data have been taken concerning 90 bunt-infected 
plants of crested wheatgrass, slender wheatgrass, bearded wheatgrass, and 
meadow barleygrass. 

Eighty-one per cent of the crested wheatgrass plants and 75 per cent of 
the slender wheatgrass plants showing smut in 1935 again showed smut in 
1936. Data were again taken in 1937 on the same smutted plants. The 
plant-by-plant records during the 3 seasons (1935-37) are summarized in 
table 4. 

On the basis of the data presented in table 4 it seems that the mycelium 
of Tilletia levis and T. tritici can maintain itself in perennial hosts, but not 
indefinitely, since the number of infected plants grows smaller each year. 
This is due to, (1) the death of some smut-infected plants, and, probably, (2) 
the death of the mycelium in other infected plants. 

Of the 90 plants of Agropyron cristatum, A, pauciflorum, A, subsecundum, 
and Hordeum nodosum, infected with wheat bunt in 1935, 39 wert in some 
manner freed of infection during the 2 years following, 7 died, and 44 still 
retained the disease in 1937. In two instances plants apparently healthy in 
1935 showed smut in 1936, but these did not show infection in 1937. Also, 
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in every case, plants that showed smut in 1935 but not in 1936, were still 
bunt-free in 1937. 

In so far as conclusions may be drawn from 3 seasons’ observations, it 
may be said that perennial grasses, infected with TUletia levis and T, trittci, 
may be expected to harbor the mycelium of these smut species in the perennial 
parts of the host over a period of years. The length of time will probably 
depend to some extent on the general environmental conditions. Extreme 
drought or severe winters may kill the infected plants, already weakened. 
Possibly also, the degree of susceptibility of the infected plants may influence 
the duration of the perennation of the fungus in the host. The mycelium 
might be expected to die out gradually in the case of the less-compatible hosts. 

ANOTHER INSTANCE OF THE NATURAL OCCURRENCE OF TILLETIA TRITICI 

ON A forage grass 

In the spring of 1935 some smut balls were found in a sample of sweet 
clover seed by Elizabeth McKay Hermann, Seed Analyst at the Washing¬ 
ton State College Agricultural Experiment Station, who gave them to the 
author for investigation. These smut balls obviously were not transformed 
sweet-clover seeds, but appeared to resemble more the seeds of some grass. 
The smut balls themselves were closely similar to those produced on crested 
wheatgrass by TUletia tritici, A comparison of the membrane around the 
normal caryopsis of crested wheatgrass and that around the smut balls re¬ 
vealed a close aLWroscopic similarity between the two. The spores compared 
favorably with those of T. triiici and the collection was provisionally assigned 
to this species. However, the very susceptible spring wheat variety. Hard 
Federation, gave purely negative results when inoculated with this collection 
of smut. One selection each of slender wheatgrass and crested wheatgrass 
was also inoculated, with the result that only one infected plant of slender 
wheatgrass and none of crested wheatgrass appeared. From this one infected 
slender wheatgrass plant the smut balls were collected and pulverized to make 
inoculum for the inoculation of a set of winter wheat differential varieties. 
The seed was sown in the fall of 1936. The results of this test are given in 
table 5. 


TABLE 5 .—Beaciion of winter wheat differential varieties to a collection of TUletia 
tritici from an unknown grass 
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of Hybrid 128, Bidit, and Albit leaves no doubt that the original collection 
of smut, found as smut balls in a sweet clover seed sample, was in reality 
r. iriticL 

An attempt to establish the race identity of this grass collection of TiUetia 
tritici, using the latest treatise on the subject (14), was not definitely success¬ 
ful. The collection did not seem to conform to any known race of this species, 
since none has both Albit and Bidit as susceptible varieties. As a further 
check on this the smut on each of the differentials (except Hybrid 128), which 
yielded smut in 1937 (i.e., Bidit, Albit, Oro, and Hussar), was inoculated 
back to sets of winter-wheat differentials, and the seed was sown in Oct., 
1937. In addition, the spring wheat differentials Marquis, Ulka, and Canus 
were inoculated with the smut (from Hybrid 128), and planted in the 
greenhouse. 

The results of these inoculations of winter and spring wheat differentials 
are presented in table 6. From these data it is seen that the results of the 
1937 inoculation are somewhat different from those of 1936. The high per¬ 
centage of infection on Bidit obtained in 1936 was not even approached in 
1937. However, the 1937 inoculations otherwise check closely with those 
of 1936. The reaction of Bidit for these 2 years is difficult of definite expla¬ 
nation. On the basis of the 1937 results with both the winter and spring- 
wheat differentials, this collection of TUletia tritici, originally found as smut 
balls in a sample of sweet clover seed, but apparently from crested wheat- 
grass, appears to belong to physiologic race T~8, according to Bodenhiser and 
Holton’s recent classification (14). 

SOME SECONDARY EFFECTS OP BUNT INFECTION ON CRESTED 
WHEATGRASS AND SLENDER WHBATGRASS 

In the foregoing pages, where the perennation of the mycelium of TiUetia 
tritici and T. levis is discussed, reference was made to the gradual dying out 
of some of the bunt-infected plants of crested wheatgrass and slender wheat- 
grass. General observations during the three seasons, during which peren¬ 
nation was studied, indicate that the gradual dying out of bunt-infected 
plants may be expected, since, although table 4 does not show it, it has been 
very definitely noted that almost all of the infected plants have grown pro¬ 
gressively weaker. When perennation data were taken for the 1937 season 
it was especially noted that the majority of the bunted plants were so devi¬ 
talized that they were just barely alive and bore only a few very small 
heads. It is probable that they scarcely survived the very severe winter of 
19J6-S7. Since the uninfected plants in the same plots were very vigorous 
foBowing the same winter, it appears that bmnt-infected crested and slender 
wheatgrass plants are diecidedly predispoeed to winter injimr. This same 
phenomenon has been noted in wheat and proved experimen^ly by Holton 
ahSi Heald (9) and by Sehlehuber (15). 

FurthJ(Waore, it has been observed, also in wheat, that bunt infection, at 
lea^ with borne races of Tilletm tritici, tends to produce stunted plants 
(S, 13), The writer has consistently observed the same phenomenon in 



TABLE 6 .—Reaction of winter and spring wheat differentials to a grjssloQllection of TiUetia tritici propagated on the same' differentials 
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crested wheatgrass affected with bunt, as illustrated in figure 2, and lesser 
modifications in slender wheatgrass. Such stunted plants are not so vigor¬ 
ous and generally healthy as uninfected plants, and the forage value obvi¬ 
ously is lessened. 

SUMMARY 

The results of additional studies of the susceptibility of forage grasses to 
TiUetia levis and T. tritici are given in this paper. Inoculations of various 
grasses in the tribe Hordeae have added Agroypron inerme, A. spicatum, A, 
trichophorum, and Siianion juhatum to the list of species that may be hosts to 
the wheat bunt fungi. 

Preliminary inoculations of crested and slender wheatgrass selections with 
a mixture of 4 physiologic races of TiUetia levis and T. tritici^ followed by a 
later separation of the races from the bunted grass plants, indicated that the 
races in this mixture differed in their virulence on these grasses. In a more 
complete inoculation experiment 20 selections of creasted wheatgrass and 16 
of slender wheatgrass were each inoculated with each of 8 races of T. levis and 
11 of T. tritici. It was found that on creasted wheatgrass some races (such 
as L-3 and L-6) of T. levis and (T-2 and T-8) of T. tritici were several times 
as virulent as others (such as T~l, T~3, T-9, and T-11). The differences in 
the relative virulence of the races on slender wheatgrass are even greater. 
Pace T-10 was especially virulent, being 10 to 14 times as much so on 
slender wheatgrass as were races L-7, T-6, and T-11. In comparing the 
virulence of T. levis and T, tritici, as species, on crested and slender wheat- 
grass selections, it is seen that T. levis is about 35 per cent the more virulent 
on crested wheatgrass, but is slightly less virulent on slender wheatgrass. 

Much greater differences were discovered in the reactions of the 36 selec¬ 
tions of crested and slender wheatgrass to the smut races than in the relative 
virulence of the latter. Although none of the 20 crested wheatgrass selec¬ 
tions proved to be absolutely immune from T, levis, a few were highly re¬ 
sistant. Several others were moderately susceptible, with average percent¬ 
ages of infection of 24 to 32 per cent. One selection of crested wheatgrass 
appeared immune from T. tritici, some were highly resistant, and others 
moderately susceptible. Agropyron pauciflorum, as a species, showed more 
marked differences in varietal resistance and susceptibility to T, levis than 
did A. cristatum. Eight of the 16 selections tested appeared to be immune 
from all of the 8 races of T, levis, only 2 were moderately susceptible, and 
the remainder were more or less resistant. The same selections that were 
reijatant to T. levis were, in general, resistant to T. tritici. One se- 
le<sHbn exhibited more or less susceptibility to each of the 11 races of T, 
tritici. 

As a species, Agropyron cristatum is more susceptible to bunt of wheat 
tliiiSn is A, pauciflorum. 

EvideJNts is presented to show that the mycelium of TiUetia levis and T. 
tritici is perennial in perennial hosts, but not indefinitely, since in nursery 
rows the number of infected plants grows smaller each year. This is attribu- 
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table to, (1) the death of some of the smut-infected plants, and, probably, (2) 
the death of the mycelium in other infected plants. Of 90 plants of Agro- 
pyron cristatum, A. pauciflorum, A. suhsecundum, and Hordeum nodosum 
showing smut in 1935, 39 were in some manner freed of infection during the 
2 years following, 7 died, and 44 still retained the disease in 1937. In 2 
instances plants, apparently healthy in 1935, showed smut in 1936, but these 
showed no infection in 1937. In every case, plants that showed smut in 1935, 
but not in 1936, were still bunt-free in 1937. In general, it is probable that 
the duration of perennation of the mycelium of T. levis and T, triiici in their 
perennial hosts will be influenced by, (1) the degree of susceptibility of the 
host plant, (2) predisposition of the infected plants to drought or winter 
injury. 

Smut balls of Tilleiia tritici found in a sample of sweet clover seed, but 
obviously from some grass, were used "to inoculate seed of crested wheatgrass, 
slender wheatgrass, and spring- and winter-wheat differentials. The results 
of 3 years of inoculations indicate that this collection is race T-8. This is the 
second incidence of the natural occurrence of Tilletia tritici on a forage grass. 

It has been observed, throughout the course of the present investigations, 
that the bunted plants resulting from infection with Tilletia tritici tend to be 
more or less stunted. 

Department or Plant Pathology 
State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 
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STUDIES IN THE NUTRITION OF FUNGI. II. EFFECT OF 
INOCULUM ON THE GROWTH OF THE COLONY^ 

Lbon H. Leoniak.akd Virgil Greene Lilly • 

(Accepted for publication, Feb. 2, 1939) 

It is generally believed that the inoculum may exert a profound influence 
on the growth of the ensuing colony because nutrients and auxithals, present 
in the agar of the inoculum, may diffuse into the medium and induce growth 
responses. The writers know of no experimental data supporting such a 
supposition.^ While in certain cases heavy or light “ seeding’’ of spores of 
fungi and cells of bacteria may become important factors in the subsequent 
growth, here we are concerned only with the effect of the bit of agar removed 
from stock cultures and transferred to fresh media. 

In this work thiamin (Vitamin Bi) and dextrose were used as test sub¬ 
stances, and Phycomyces ilakesleeanus as the test organism to demonstrate 
any possible influence of the inoculum upon the growth of the colony. Ph. 
hlakesleeanus cannot grow without thiamin or its moieties, and is so sensitive 
as to show a discernible effect in the presence of 1 part of thiamin in 20 bil¬ 
lion parts of medium (0.05 microgram per liter). The nutrient agar con¬ 
sisted of the following ingredients: 1 g. each of ammonium nitrate, dihydro¬ 
gen potassium phosphate, and magnesium sulphate, a trace of Robbins’ modi¬ 
fication of Hoagland’s A-Z mixture of rare elements, 5 g. of Bacto dextrose, 
20 g. of Bacto agar, and 1,000 ml. of distilled water. The reaction of the 
medium was adjusted to pH 5.5. One part of thiamin in 100,000,000 parts 
of this medium induces a very good growth in Ph. hlakesleeanus^ while, with¬ 
out it, no growth results. The medium was divided into 4 lots and thiamin 
was added in the following proportions: 1 to 10,000, 1 to 100,000, 1 to 1,000,- 
000, and 1 to 20,000,000. Fifteen ml. of each of the 4 lots of agar were 
poured in a series of plates (90 mm.) and inoculated with Ph. hlakesleeanus. 
By means of a cork borer with an opening of 5 mm. in diameter, inoculum 
discs of uniform size and thickness were cut along the margin of a young, 
vigorously growing colony and transferred to plates of nutrient agar con¬ 
taining no thiamin. The cultures were incubated at 25® C. for 10 days. 
Inoculum-discs removed from the nutrient medium containing 1 part of 
thiamin in 20,000,000 failed to grow; those from agars containing 1 part of 
thiamin in 1,000,000 parts of the medium made a slight growth, while the 
inoculum-discs removed from plates containing the highest concentrations 
(1 pifLtt in 10,000 and 100,000) of thiamin give rise to a fairly good colony. 
Since 1 part of thiamin in 100,000,000 parts of the medium induces excellent 

1 Published with the approval of the Director 6t West Virginia Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Statioii as Soientifle Paper No. 214. 

/ After this work was submitted for publication we received a paper by Nils Fries 
(trt)er die Bedeutung von Wuchsstoffen fiir das Wachstuto verschiedener Pilze, Symbolae 
Botanicae V||taliense6 III: 2, 1-188, 1938) in which it is stated that inoculum pieces of 
64-lOQ square millimeters induced much greater growth than inoculum pieces of 2.25 
sqiMtfe milUmeters. 
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growth in P/i. hlakesleeanus, in the stock cultures one must'use 100 times the 
optimum amount before the inoculum begins to show even a slight effect, and 
from 1,000 to 10,000 times the optimum before a significant growth results. 

A certain amount of diffusion of thiamin from the inoculum-discs of high 
thiamin content into the agar enabled the fungus to grow; but this growth 
was not as good as that made by control cultures (thiamin added to the agar 
at the rate of 1 part in 100,000,000). A Petri dish, 90 mm. in diameter, has 
a surface 320 times that of an inoculum-disc, 5 mm. in diameter. Such an 
inoculum-disc cut from a plate of agar containing 1 part of thiamin in 10,000 
parts of the medium and transferred to 15 ml. of nutrient medium contain¬ 
ing no thiamin would correspond to a thiamin concentration of 1: 3,200,000, 
provided that all the original thiamin were still in the inoculum-disc and all 
of it managed to diffuse into the agar; however this is not the case, as can be 
seen from the results obtained in the following experiment: after a certain 
amount of diffusion from the inoculum-disc into the agar enabled the fungus 
to grow and fill the plate, the original inoculum pieces, which at the begin¬ 
ning of the experiment contained 1 part of thiamin in 100,000 and in 10,000 
parts of the medium, were again removed from the colony and transferred 
to another series of plates of agar containing no thiamin. The inoculum- 
discs containing the smaller amount of thiamin (1:100,000) made slight 
growth, while those with the highest concentration (1:10,000) continued to 
induce fair growth and required a third transfer before losing their potency. 
Thus, it can be seen that in higher concentrations diffusion does not keep 
pace with the r^pid growth of the fungus, and, once the colony has attained 
its full growth, it does not benefit from the surplus thiamin still present in 
the original inoculum. 

The hyphae in the immediate vicinity of the inoculum seem to absorb 
and retain the diffused thiamin. In order to determine if this were true, 
the following experiment was made: 15 ml. of the nutrient medium contain¬ 
ing no thiamin were poured in a number of 90 mm. plates (series A). In 
the second series (B) 15 ml. of nutrient medium containing an excess of 
thiamin (1 part of thiamin in 100,000 parts of the medium) were poured in 
a number of Petri dishes. By means of a cork borer with an opening of 5 
mm. in diameter, discs were cut in the series B agar and were transferred to 
the plates in Series A. These discs were deposited on the surface of the 
agar at one edge of the plate, while the opposite edge was inoculated with 
inoculum-discs of Phycomyces Uakesleeanus, Thus, the source of thiamin 
and the inoculum were separated by a distance of 80 mm. It should be 
stated here that, even in the abscence of thiamin, this fungus can form a few 
submerged hyphae that will reach throughout the agar in search of food. As 
soon as these submerged hyphae approached the outer limits of the thiamin 
diffused from the agar placed at the opposite edge of the medium^ they began 
to grow vigorously and formed an abundant crop of aerial hyphae \,Fig. 1), 
Eventually, one part of the plate was full of mycelium, while the other part, 
beginning at the inoculum, showed nothing but a thin, submerged growth 
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that did not increase with time. Thus, the thiamin was cut off from the 
other part of the plate by the vigorously growing region of the (^ony. A 
coenocytic mycelium notwithstanding, the vitamin failed to be transported 
to the older parts of the colony that were starving for thiamin. This capacity 
of the vigorously growing mycelium to prevent diffusion throughout the 
medium is another reason why under ordinary conditions the food materials 
and auxithals present in the agar of the inoculum piece do not exert an 
appreciable influence upon the growth of the ensuing colony. 



Fig. 1. Diffusion of thiamin into the agar. A, inoculum disc of Phyoomycea 
hlahealeeanua; B, a disc of agar containing 1 part of thiamin in 100,000 parts of the 
medium. A few scanty submerged hyphae (not the folds of agar itself showing as black 
lines) have advanced towards the source of thiamin and have £rmed a profuse growth in 
the area of diffused vitamin. No further growth occurred in the bare region extending 
from the inoculum to the zone of profuse aerial hyphatjk (Shadowgraph by Dr. E. A. 

Only abnormally high TOnCentrations of thiamin enable the inoculum to 
become a, serious fAo^r in the growth of tiie colony. Thoife are very few 
substances that can he concentrated (from 20 billion to 10,> 

000) withcmt bringing about harmful effects upoii k fungus; therefore, it is 
unlikely thftt nutrient substances needed for media will be used in abnor¬ 
mally high enough concentrations to be deciding factors in the growth of 
the new colony. 
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The foregoing and the following experiments were repeated several times 
but the results were always the same. 

The Effect of Dextrose ,—Experiments with various concentrations of 
dextrose gave uniformly negative results. Nutrient media were prepared 
with 1, 2, 5, and 10 per cent of dextrose, all with a thiamin content of 1 part 
in 20 million. Fifteen ml. of each of the agars were poured in plates and 
inoculated. Inoculum-discs cut from the margin of the colony were trans¬ 
ferred to plates of agar containing the essential minerals and thiamin, but 
no dextrose or any other carbohydrate. No significant growth appeared in 
any of the cultures, despite the high concentrations of dextrose in the inocu¬ 
lum. This was to be expected because, even if all of the original amount of 
the dextrose (10 per cent) in the inoculum were to diflPuse into the agar, it 
would yield not more than 1 part of dextrose in 3,200 parts of agar, too 
minute a quantity for growth. Thbre was no increased growth, even in 
the immediate vicinity of the inoculum, where one would expect to find a 
concentration of the diffused dextrose. In all cases there was a slight sub¬ 
merged growth and very few, scattered aerial hyphae that were undoubtedly 



Fig. 2. Diffusion of dextrose through the agar. A, inoculum, B, disc of agar con¬ 
taining 20 per cent dextrose. The response is essentially the same as that in figure 1, 
except that the mycelium has not yet reached the source of dextrose. 
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induced by traces of carbohydrates or similar substances present in the 
agar-agar. The difference between the growth resulting from inoculum 
discs of the lowest and of the highest dextrose content was barely discernible. 

The foregoing results should not convey the idea that dextrose does not 
diffuse readily through agar, but merely that there was not enough dextrose 
to supply the needs of the fungus. This was demonstrated by the following 
experiment: two series of agars were prepared, A and B, with 15 ml. of the 
medium in each plate. The A series contained the nutrient salts, thiamin 
and agar; the B series contained only 20 per cent dextrose and agar. Discs 
5 and 10 mm. in diameter were cut from series B agar and transferred to a 
number of plates containing series A agar, each plate receiving a disc of dex¬ 
trose agar at one edge and an inoculum disc of Phycomyces blakesleeanus at 
the opposite edge. The fungus began to make a scanty, submerged growth 
and advanced towards the source of dextrose. Where the discs cut from the 
dextrose medium were only 5 mm. in diameter, no appreciable increase in 
the growth resulted; but, in case of the 10 mm. discs, the submerged hyphae 
soon reached the diffused dextrose and made a rich growth, producing a 
colony one half of which was starving for dextrose, while the other half 
absorbed and retained all available sugar (Fig. 2). 

The foregoing results suffice to show that for all practical purposes the 
quality and the quantity of diffusible substances present in the agar of the 
inoculum do not exert any material influence upon the growth of the ensuing 
colony. 


SUMMARY 

By using thiamin and dextrose as test substances, and Phycomyces 
blakesleeanus as test organism, it was demonstrated that the quality and the 
quantity of nutrients and of auxithals present in the agar of a given size 
inoculum are not of significant importance in the initiation and the develop¬ 
ment of the new colony. 


BOOT-KNOT NEMATODE INJURY RESTRICTED 
BY A FUNGUS^ 

M. B. Linford and Francis Yap 
(Accepted for publication February 20, 1939) 

Among the natural enemies of the root-knot nematode, Heierodera mari- 
oni (Cornu) Goodey, thus far recognized in Hawaiian field and garden soils 
(5), jpbe hyphomyeetous fungi that capture larv^ by means of highly special¬ 
ized trapping mechanisms are perhaps the m^ utidely prevalent. That such 
fungi occur widely elsewhtte is evident from the work of Zopf (10), Sher- 
bakhff (8), Couch (1), anfi"«speeially Drechsler (2), but as yet they have 
received Iktii^ consideration as possible aids in the control of plant-parasitio 

1 Published Vnth the approval of the Director as Technical Paper Ko. 119 of the 
Pineapple Sxperiment Station, Dniversity of Hawaii. 
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nematodes. To Drechsler, especially, goes credit not only* for the discovery 
and taxonomic treatment of many such species but also for the elucidation 
of their predaceous mechanisms. Through observations in Petri dishes of 
agar, he and others have demonstrated the capacity of such fungi to destroy 
nematodes in large numbers. 

Evidence as to how these fungi act in soil is meager. In pure culture, 
they grow readily as saprophytes on various media, but it is Drechsler’s 
opinion (2, p. 448), which our observations support, that, in nature, they 
probably obtain most or all of their food from nematodes. There is no doubt 
that they capture and destroy larvae of Heterodera marioni and other nema¬ 
todes in soil, for we have observed the trapping mechanisms and mycelium 
of several species attached to living and dead nematodes freshly washed from 
soil samples. As a group, they appear to be important members of the bio¬ 
logical control complex which, we have demonstrated, reduces H. marioni 
populations decisively during decomposition of organic matter in soil (6). 
We find them abundantly associated with nematode-infested roots and isolate 
them readily by placing pieces of such roots, washed thoroughly and drained, 
onto the surface of water agar. Heretofore, however, there has been no ex¬ 
perimental evidence that these fungi are able to limit the rise of an H, mari¬ 
oni population around the roots of a susceptible plant sufficiently to restrict 
the severity of nematode injury. An experiment that provides such evidence 
for one fungus, Dactylclla ellipsospora, is reported here.^ 


PLAN OF the experiment 

This experiment involved the growth of pineapple plants. Ananas comosus 
(L.) Merr., in sterilized soil infested with larvae of Heterodera marioni, both 
with and without the addition of cultures of 5 species of nematode-trapping 
fungi. There were 10 experimental treatments (Table 1), each consisting of 


TABLE 1.— Key to experimental treatments 


Treatment 

symbol 

Additions 

A 

Desiccation-tolerant microorganisms. 


B 

{( tt 

i i 

Sterile bagasse medium.^ 

c 

Nematodes,* 490 per pot. 


D 

i( it 

(( ti ^ 

Sterile bagasse medium. 

E 

it ’ it 

ti it 

Arthrohotrys oligosporas 

F 

ti ^ ti 

it ti 

Dactylclla ellipsospora. 

G 

it ’ ti 

a it 

Arthrohotrys mttsiformis. 

H 

a ^ it 

ti it ^ 

Dactylaria Candida, 

T 

a ’ it 

it it ^ 

Dactylqria thavmasia. 

J 

it ^ it 

f 

it it ^ 

Arthrohotrys oligosporck. 


a Added in suspension, with contaminating microorganisms including other species of 
nematodes. 

b Sugar-cane bagasse, wet with tap water and sterilized, added at the rc.te of 25 
grams per pot of soil. . 

« This fungus and those following were added in culture on bagasse at the rate of 
25 grams per pot. 

2 This has already been reported in abstract (4). 
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10 five-gallon pots with one plant per pot. Uniform soil with a small admix¬ 
ture of peat moss was sterilized in the pot with steam under pressure. After 
it had cooled, cultures of nematode-trapping fungi, grown in sterilized sugar¬ 
cane bagasse moistened with tap water, were then stirred into the upper 6 
inches of soil for 6 of the treatments—^approximately 25 grams of culture per 
pot. To provide adequate checks, there was mixed into pots of 2 treatments 
a like quantity of the sterile bagasse medium, without the trapping fungi. 
Slips of one clone of the Cayenne variety, matched for size and treated with 
hot water to minimize chance infestations, were then planted. 

In the absence of pure cultures of Heterodera marioni, larvae to infest 
treatments C to J were hatched from egg masses on cowpea roots grown in 
naturally infested soil. The roots, after thorough washing, were kept wet 
overnight and, the following morning, the freshly hatched larvae w^ere con¬ 
centrated with as little debris as possible in 1100 cc. water. While this sus¬ 
pension was agitated to prevent settling, three 10 cc. aliquots were withdrawn 
for nematode counts. Then, 10 cc. quantities of this suspension were added 
to the soil at the side of the pineapple slip in each pot of treatments C to J. 
The cowpea roots were kept wet an additional 24 hours, then this process was 
repeated. Counts of nematodes per 10 cc. were 171, 141, 163 the first day, 
and 350, 312, 334 the second day, indicating that the mean number of larvae 
added per pot approximated 490. Unavoidably, this suspension carried a 
mixture of diverse microorganisms. To introduce at least some of these into 
treatments A and B, without the root-knot nematode, 200 cc. of each day^s 
suspension were poured onto quartz sand and reduced to the air-dry condi¬ 
tion to kill H, marioni; then, this sand mixture was divided by weight into 
20 equal parts and added to the 20 pots of these two treatments. This sand 
carried, in viable condition, numerous saprophytic fungi in addition to vari¬ 
ous bacteria and protozoa, as was determined by plating small quantities of 
the sand on various agar media. Thus, it provided the nematode-free checks 
with complex soil fiora and fauna somewhat comparable to the nematode- 
infested treatments. 

The experiment provided 2 comparisons of uninfested checks, A and B, 
with 2 nematode-infested checks, C and D, to measure the severity of nema¬ 
tode injury, both with and without bagasse. Then, for comparison with the 
nematode-infested checks, there were included 6 other infested treatments 
with cultures of trapping fungi added as follows; 2 (E and J) with Arihro- 
iotrys oligospora Fres. from two separate isolations, knd one each with (P) 
Dactylella ellipsospora Grove, (G) Arthrohotrys musiformis Drechsler, (H) 
Dmiylaria Candida (Nees) Sacc., and (I) Dactylaria thaumasia Drechsler. 
Poif details concerning thejie fungi, 2 of which trap with adhesive knobs and 
the others with three-dii|eiisional nets, the reader is referred to Drechsler (2). 

This experiment, of .Latin square design, was arranged in Latin square 
fojtoiation on tables out-of-doors to equalize effects of exposure to wind and 
sunlighti The 10 rows and 10 columns of 10 plants each had superimposed 
on them 2 secondary variables. It was impossible to prepare the necessary 
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quantity of soil in a single batch: it was prepared as similarly as possible in 
5 batches and these were distributed randomly in rows. Similarly, although 
the vegetative slips planted were relatively similar in size, it was impossible 
to obtain, from one clone, 100 of precisely the same weight; consequently, 
slips were matched closely within 10 slip-size classes® and these classes were 
distributed randomly in columns. This arrangement made it impossible to 
distinguish between variance due to soil batch, slip size, and exposure, but 
it was desirable because it favored analysis for differences between treat¬ 
ments, permitting the elimination of variance due to these other factors from 
the residual experimental error. 

Quantitative data to measure plant growth and nematode injury were 
taken after approximately 15 months, during which the experiment received 
uniform fertilizer applications, insect control treatments, etc. In analyzing 
the root data by the method of variance (9), it appeared advisable to omit 
treatments A and B, the nematode-free checks, since these fell too far apart 
from the remainder of the experiment, but Latin square analysis was still 
made on the basis of 10 rows and 10 columns of now only 8 plants each, with 
degrees of freedom properly adjusted. 

ESTABLISHMENT AND PERSISTENCE OF THE FUNGI 

To determine what nematode-trapping fungi were still active after 15 
months, selected pieces of root bearing old galls were washed thoroughly, 
drained and transferred to Petri dishes of water agar. These dishes, incu¬ 
bated 2 or 3 weeks at room temperature, were examined thoroughly at least 
twice. There was only one Petri dish per plant, with 4 to 7 pieces of root, 
and experience shows this to be too small a sample to detect all predaceous 
fungi present. It does serve, however, to reveal the most abundant or most 
active fungus associated with a root system. In this way, 8 to 10 root systems 
from each nematode-infested treatment were sampled, with results as sum¬ 
marized in table 2. Results are expressed as percentages because of unequal 
numbers of plants sampled per treatment. 

Among the 72 plants sampled, all but 5 yielded cultures of at least one 
species of trapping fungus, and 3 of these 5 were plants of treatments C and 
D to which no cultures had been added. Within these 2 treatments, 89 per 
cent and 75 per cent, respectively, of the plants yielded cultures of one or 
more such fungi, indicating a very high chance infestation. Dactylella ellip- 
sospora and Arthrobotrys oligospora, the 2 dominant fungi here, were also 
dominant in the field source of the nematode infestation. 

Among the 55 plants sampled from treatments E to ^J, experimentally 
infested with fungi at the outset, the same fungus added was reisolated from 
51 plants or 93 per cent. Prom 2 of the remaining 4 plants, trapping fungi 
other than those added were recovered. Failure of reisolation occurred only 

8 Individual slips ranged in weight from 92 grams to 140 grams but ikieans of slip- 
size classes ranged from only 95.3 grams to 137.4 grams. With each treatment indudi^ 
one sUp of each size class, the treatment means of slip weight ranged only from 113.0 
grams to 116.1 grams. 
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TABLE 2.— Bemlts of sampling root systems for nematode-trapping fungi after 16 
months growth 





Plants from which fungi were 
recovered, per cent 


Treat¬ 

ment 

i 

Plants 

sampled 

no. 

Fungus added 

Arthrobotrys 

oligospora 

Dactylella 

ellipsospora 

Arthrobotrys 

musiformis 

Dactylaria 

Candida 

« s 
.§1 

None 

other natural 
enemies^ 

C 

9 

None 

22 

67 

0 

0 


11 

0 

D 

8 

None 

37 1 

62 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

E 

9 

A. oligospora 

78 

33 

0 

11 

0 

11 

Dorylaimvs sp.,b 
1 plant. 

F 

9 

D. ellipsospora 

11 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dorylaimus sp.,** 
1 plant. 

G 

10 

A. musiformis 

0 

10 

1 

90 

20 

0 

10 

Dorylaimus sp.,*> 
and Catenaria 

anguillulae,o 1 
plant each. 

H 1 

9 

D. Candida 

0 

33 I 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

I 

9 

D. thaumasia 

0 

33 

0 

0 

100 

0 

Marposporium 

anguillulae,^ 

1 plant. 

J 

9 

A. oligospora 

89 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Earposporium 
anguillulae^ 
and Dactylella 
bembicodes,^ 1 
plant each. 


» The egg parasite, PenicilUum sp., was present throughout the experiment on exposed 
and shallowly embedded egg masses. 

b Two species of DorylaimuSy both aggressively predacious on smaller nematodes. 

^ A chitridiaceous fungus parasitic on nematodes. 

d A fungus parasitic on certain nematodes but apparently not on JJ. marioni. 

« A nematode-trapping fungus not used in any prior experiment in this vicinity. 

in treatments E and J, infested with 2 isolates of Arthrobotrys oligospora 
and in treatment G, infested with A. musiformis, the other 4 species being 
reisolated from every plant experimentally infested with them. 

Contaminating species of nematode-trapping fungi were present even 
where pure cultures had been added. With only this inadequate sampling, 
49 plants yielded a single species, 17 yielded 2 species and one plant yielded 
3 species. In addition, as recorded in the footnotes of table 2, there were 
various other enemies of nematodes present as chance contaminants. Dac- 
tylella ellipsospora, the dominant contaminant in the noninfested treatments 
C and D, was reisolated from at least one plant from every treatment. At 
the opposite extreme, Arthrobotrys musiformis was isolated only from plants 
to which it had been added experimentally, and Dactylaria thaumasia was not 
isolated from any plants infested with another species. The data of table 2 
demonstrate that it is possible to modify a chance mixture of nematode- 
trapping fungi by the addition of a culture, for it is plain that a fungus 
added experimentally 15 months earlier had dominated other species present 
by chance and maintained this dominance. Both Z>. ellipsospora and A. 
oligospora, though present as contaminants, were reisolated more frequently 
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from plants infested experimentally with these fungi than !Erom the naturally 
infested treatments C and D, and were reisolated less frequently when some 
other fungus was added in pure culture. 

The most probable source of the chance infestation was the nematode sus¬ 
pension added at the outset, for it has been our experience that large numbers 
of Heterodera marioni larvae obtained as these were always carry natural 
enemies. There may also have been some contamination from wind-blown 
conidia, since these fungi are known to sporulate on the t'lrface of sterilized 
soil. Still, Arthrobotrys musiformis, not once found as a contaminant, 
sporulates readily under these conditions. The egg parasite, Penicillium sp., 
which was present throughout the experiment, was abundant on the cowpea 
roots from which the H. marioni larvae were obtained, and the predaceous 
nematodes of the genus Borylaimm, as well as the chitridiaceous fungus, 
Catenaria anguillulae, most probabl;^ were introduced with the nematode 
suspension. 

The chance establishment of natural enemies of Heterodera marioni, and 
especially the relative abundance of Dactylella ellipsospora in the checks, C 
and D, is emphasized because this prevented our obtaining a measure of the 
full benefits accruing from the action of trapping fungi in restriction of root- 
knot injury. Treatments with cultures added must be compared with heav¬ 
ily infested checks rather than with trapper-free checks. Despite this, evi¬ 
dence was obtained that at least one fungus, D, ellipsospora, does restrict 
root-knot injury, but the extent of this restriction cannot be estimated, 

nematode populations in soil 

Immediately before plants were removed for examination, composite soil 
samples were taken for nematode counts from near the surface in 4 pots of 
each treatment. Root fragments with adhering soil were eliminated to avoid 
the disturbing influence of nematode conncentrations around roots. A 50- 
gram sample of soil from each pot was soaked in water, then the nematodes 
were separated by the usual technique of decanting and wet screening, ex¬ 
amined microscopically, and counted. Nematode populations so obtained 
were low, averaging only 193 per 100 grams of soil for the experiment as a 
whole. Of these, 89 per cent were species of Cephalohus, 7 per cent were 
Pratylenchus pratensts, and only 4 per cent were larvae of Heterodera mart- 
oni. These other nematodes, introduced in small numbers with the original 
infestation of H, marioni larvae, had thrived under the experimental condi¬ 
tions, but it must not be assumed that the relative numbers recorded here 
were representative of the entire pot, because large numbers of if. marioni 
were present within the roots but the Cephalohus spp., microphagous apd 
saprophagous in habit, were chiefiy free in the soil. 

As is to be expected with these small populations, the counts from separate 
pots varied widely and the significance of differences between treatments is 
left in doubt. Treatment F, however, infested with Dactylella ellipsospora, 
was the only treatment from which no live Heterodera marioni larvae were 
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obtained and also was the treatment with the lowest total population of 
nematodes of all kinds. 

MEASUREMENT OP NEMATODE INJURY 

Plants were removed from the soil, one slip-size class at a time, dead leaves 
were removed from the stem base, the roots were washed, then each root sys¬ 
tem was photographed at a uniform scale. A pineapple root system, some¬ 
what comparable to that of corn after its primary root has been lost, consists 
entirely of adventitious roots and laterals developed from them. Data on 
root number and root length included only the adventitious roots themselves, 
ignoring laterals. Root weight, however, included the entire root system and 
was determined after uniform blotting and draining. 

Root systems of treatments A and B, the nematode-free checks, were much 
more extensive than those usually found on vigorous field-grown plants of 
corresponding age. The oldest roots were still alive and new roots had con¬ 
tinued to develop throughout the entire period of growth. A very few galls 
were found on some plants, apparently resulting from late chance infestation. 

Root systems of plants of the 8 nematode-infested treatments were com¬ 
paratively meager, were heavily galled and, in addition, exhibited some 
lesions of Pratylenchus pratensis, the meadow nematode. Old galls and some 
of the older roots were necrotic but there was no evidence of any aggressive 
root-rotting fungus. The earliest formed roots bore relatively few galls, with 
these few chiefly on small laterals. Godfrey (3) has shown that a large con¬ 
centration of Heterodera marioni is required to form a terminal gall on an 
adventitious root of pineapple, and the initial infestation of approximately 
490 larvae per 5-gallon pot of soil was insufficient to provide such concentra¬ 
tion. Later roots, however, developed after multiplication of nematodes, 
exhibited numerous nonterminal and some terminal galls with still more galls 
on lateral roots, and most of the young roots, developed during the last few 
months^ growth, had been stopped short by large terminal galls. Such roots 
had developed few short laterals, most of which were galled. 

Among these 8 treatments, only F appeared consistently superior to the 
others. Here, the bulk of root systems was visibly greater, not only from 
a greater number of adventitious roots but also from a greater length of these 
and a greater profusion of laterals. Most of the more recent roots bore at 
least a few galls, but the nematode population had been insufficient to stop 
the growth of all of them. Figure 1 shows that roots of this treatment, in¬ 
fested with Dactylella ellipsospora, were on the average distinctly superior 
to the appropriate check, treatment D, but were still far inferior to the nema- 
tode*»f«ee check, treatment B, 

The quantitative data on" root and top condition, summarized in table 3, 
show both nematode-free checks, A and B, to be consistently and markedly 
supeprior to all other treatments. In agreement with figure 1, the data dem¬ 
onstrate treatment F, infested with DaedyleUa ellipsospora, to be superior to 
the other nematode-infested treatments in several plant growth characters. 
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Fig Photographs o all root systems of three tieatments abo\e, treatment B, bagasse but no nematodes, middle, treatment D, bagasse 

,h H oni, below, tre£ ment F, H mariom larvae plus bagasse culture of Dactylella elhpsospora Scale uniform throughout 
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Me&n values for this treatment that were found by analysis of variance to be 
statistically superior to the more valid check D, are indicated by bold-face 
type. 

To facilitate comparison, percentage differences from appropriate checks 
have been recorded in table 4. First, to measure the effects of nematodes 


TABLE 4.— Effects of the root-Tcnot nematodes on pineapple top and root growth 
during 15 months^ with and without hagasse and a culture of Dactglella ellipsospora 


Characters compared 

Eeduction from check 

Increase from nematode-check 

Nema¬ 
todes 
alone 
(A-C, 
%of A) 

Nema¬ 

todes 

plus 

1 bagasse 
i (B-B, 
of B) 

Fungus 

plus 

bagasse 

(F-C, 

% of C) 

Fungus itself 

(P-D, 

% of D) 

Odds* 

Top weight increase, % . 

39.5 

34.0 

20.0 

8.8 

9: 1 

Greatest leaf length . 

20.2 

15.6 

12.7 

9.2 

390: 1 

Fresh weight of roots. 

83.7 

82.3 

96.2 

92.5 

3690: 1 

Total root length . 

72.6 

69.0 

51.6 

39.5 

540: 1 

Gall-free length of roots 

74.3 

71.3 

52.3 

43.2 

620: 1 

Length of gall-free roots. 

87.5 

86.2 

63.3 

58.0 J 

480: 1 

Number of roots . 

48.6 

44.8 

30.7 

22.1 

38: 1 

Gall-free roots, % . 

43.9 

41.2 

5.0 

3.3 

2: 1 

Main-root galls . 


. 

13.7 

-1.7 

1: 1 

Lateral-root galls . 


. 

21.0 

13.0 

2: 1 

Total galls . 



20.1 

11.1 

2: 1 


a From Miles' table (7) and the standard error of the experiment as a whole de¬ 
termined by the ni^hod of variance. 


with and without bagasse and to indicate the sensitivity of various plant 
characters to nematode injury, treatment A. is compared with C and treat¬ 
ment B with D. Slightly, but not significantly, less injury was recorded 
where bagasse was added, presumably as a result of the decomposition effect 
reported elsewhere (6). Total length of gall-free roots proved to be the most 
sensitive indicator of nematode injury, with nematodes causing approxi¬ 
mately 87 per cent reduction from the nematode-free checks. Fresh weight 
of root systems was the second most sensitive indicator, with a reduction of 
83 per cent, while the third most sensitive was gall-free length of roots, a 
measure of the sum of lengths of adventitious roots from the stem base out 
to the first gall on the main root axis. Criteria of top growth proved much 
less sensitive, with reductions, attributable to nematodes, of 39 per cent with¬ 
out bagasse and 34 per cent with bagasse. Under these conditions of culture, 
the nematode-free check plants appear to have had more extensive root sys¬ 
tems than they required. Statistical significance of these differences between 
nematode-infested treatments and the two nematode-free checks was very 
high throughout. 

Table 4 also compares treatment F with treatments C and D. The com¬ 
parison with C provides a measure of the aggregate action of beigssse and 
Dactylella elUpsospora. The more valid comparison, however, is between F 
and D, since both of these received additions of nematodes and bagasse. Dif- 
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ferences in this comparison are somewhat less than in the former one. These 
differences have been calculated as percentage increases from the nematode- 
infested checks to provide a measure of improvements brought about by this 
fungus. Finally, to indicate statistical significance of the more valid com¬ 
parison, this table includes a column of odds. 

In leaf length, fresh weight of roots, total root length, gall-free length of 
roots, length of roots free from galls, and total number of roots, the addition 
of the Dactylella ellipsospora culture gave statistically significant improve¬ 
ment. The 9 per cent increase in top weight lacks significance because of 
excessive variability but, from the magnitude of other differences, it is prob¬ 
able that during a longer period of growth, including fruit development, 
significant differences in this character would have developed. Numbers of 
galls per root system were not reduced by the action of this fungus but, on 
the contrary, were increased slightly. This increase, however, was not nearly 
proportional to the increase in extent of root system. Very severe injury 
results in such meager root systems that large numbers of galls are not to be 
expected. 

Relative rankings of treatments infested with other species of nematode¬ 
trapping fungi are indicated sufficiently by the following figures on fresh 
weight of root systems. Treatment F showed a 92.5 per cent improvement 
over the appropriate check D. The similar comparison for other fungi is as 
follows: Arthrobotrys oligospora, 2 isolates, 18.9 per cent and 3.8 per cent, 
respectively; A, musiformis, 15.2 per cent; D. Candida, 15.1 per cent; 2). than- 
masia, 9,4 per cent. Though not significant by themselves, these differences 
were paralleled by slightly smaller differences in the same direction in several 
other characteristics and suggest that some of these other species of fungi had 
reduced nematode injury very slightly. 

DISCUSSION 

The evidence here presented that a nematode-trapping fungus is capable 
of so restraining the rise of a population of Heterodera marioni during the 
growth of a susceptible plant as to restrict the severity of nematode injury, 
indicates that such fungi are beneficial constituents of the soil fiora and sug¬ 
gests a i)ossible approach to the control of plant-parasitic nematodes. Al¬ 
though this experiment proves the value of only one fungus, Dactylella 
ellipsospora, the results indicate strongly that other fungi act similarly but 
to a lesser degree. With the heavy chance infestation of this fungus in the 
nematode-infested checks, it is rather surprising that the increased infesta¬ 
tion obtained by adding a culture of this same fungus was able to restrict 
nematode injury to a degree permitting statistical demonstration. 

The superiority of Dactylella ellipsospora found here had not been antici¬ 
pated on the basis of observations in agar, since, under those conditions, 
Arthrobotrys oligospora and Dactylaria thaumasia, which capture nematodes 
in three-dknensional nets, have commonly appeared more aggressively pre- 
dac^us than this fungus with its adhesive knobs. There is no reason to 
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suppose that Dactylella ellipsospora will prove consistently superior to the 
other species in experiments conducted under different conditions, for we do 
not yet know how nematode destruction by these fungi is influenced by such 
environmental variables as soil type, composition, reaction, moisture, and 
temperature. It is evident, however, that comparative tests during plant 
growth in soil will be required to determine relative efiSciencies of biological 
agents in nematode control. 

The full degree of effectiveness of predaceous fungi is still to be measured 
since this experiment failed to provide an infestation of Heierodera marioni 
free from its natural enemies, but, plainly, that degree will fall far short of 
eradication. These fungi apparently differ as to the density of a nematode 
population that they will permit to build up around the roots of a suscep¬ 
tible plant, and even the more effective fungi may give different results, 
depending upon the thoroughness with which they infest the soil. 

The degree of nematode control of which such fungi are capable may vary 
with the host plant of the nematode and may also be of different value for 
some plants than for others. In pineapple roots, it is unusual for a single 
gall to be infested by larvae of succeeding generations. In the roots of some 
dicotyledonous plants, however, such repeated infestations commonly occur, 
with the result that the larval progeny of a single nematode may multiply 
within a large gall where predaceous fungi cannot reach them. Moreover, 
the commonly observed variability in tolerance of the root-knot nematode 
among plants laore or less susceptible, suggests that some highly susceptible 
plants would suffer severe nematode injury despite the protection afforded 
by trapping fungi, while more tolerant plants would show striking benefits. 
It appears, accordingly, that the value of nematode-trapping fungi must be 
evaluated not only for distinct species of fungi under varying environmental 
conditions but also must be tested in association with different host plants. 

The present meager evidence is insufiScient to evaluate the probable future 
place of predaceous fungi in control of plant-parasitic nematodes but it is 
suggestive in several directions. Where such fungi already occur abun¬ 
dantly in association with nematodes, they are already helping to limit the 
density of nematode populations. The potential rate of multiplication of 
Heierodera marioni under favorable conditions is so great, however, that 
severe injury to host plants may result, even where large percentages of the 
larvae of every generation are destroyed by their enemies. Where nematode 
injury continues in the presence of a mixture of such fungi, the possibility 
is suggested by this study that a more effective fungus may be introduced in 
pure culture and that it may survive, dominate the less efficient fungi already 
present, and give an increased degree of nematode control. Where such 
fungi are not already established the likelihood of benefits from introduction 
of cultures seems much greater. It is desirable, therefore, that t) e testing 
of nematode-trapping fungi be expanded to include all species available and 
that it involve not only such pot culture tests as reported here but also experi¬ 
mental testing under field conditions in association with varied host plants 
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of the nematodes. The present results give only a suggestion as to what may 
be learned in such tests where contrasting and fluctuating inanimate environ¬ 
ments are encountered and where the predaceous fungi are in competition 
with the balanced flora and fauna of natural soils. Even the present evi¬ 
dence, however, establishes the fact that nematode-capturing fungi are bene¬ 
ficial members of the soil flora that should be considered in the application 
of direct measures of nematode control and in the shaping of agricultural 
practices generally, in order to permit them to operate at their maximum 
efficiency in the destruction of plant-parasitic nematodes, 

SUMMARY 

The relative severity of Heterodera marioni injury to pineapple was 
measured in a pot culture experiment in which sterilized soil was infested 
with larvae of this nematode, with and without additions of pure cultures 
of five species of nematode-trapping fungi. During 15 months of continuous 
plant growth, Dactylella ellipsospora restricted nematode injury to a mod¬ 
erate but statistically significant degree. A heavy chance infestation of 
trapping fungi and a lighter infestation of other enemies of nematodes, oc¬ 
curring where no cultures were added, prevented the measurement of the 
degree of nematode control achieved by this and other fungi. Each species, 
when added in pure culture, dominated the mixture of fungi occurring as 
contaminants and was reisolated in a high percentage of cases after a period 
of 15 months. 

The fungus dominant among the contaminants was the species found most 
efficient when added experimentally. Consequently, the failure of other 
species to give statistically significant improvement in plant growth merely 
indicates that, when they were dominant, they were less efficient than 
the chance mixture of contaminants in which Dactylella ellipsospora was 
dominant. 

Species of predaceous fungi that capture and destroy nematodes readily 
in agar differ in their ability to restrict nematode injury to susceptible plants 
in soil. Soil tests, therefore, appear necessary to evaluate efficiencies of such 
fungi. 

Pineapple Experiment Station, 

Honolulu, T. H. 
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METHODS OF DETERMINATION OF PHYSIOLOGIC RACES OF 
RHIZOCTONIA SOLANI ON THE BASIS OF PARASITISM 
ON SEVERAL CROP PLANTS^ 

E. L. Le^Clerg 
(Accepted for publication, March 13, 1939) 

introduction 

Physiologic specialization in Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn has been demon¬ 
strated by a number of investigators. Before the prevalence and importance 
of physiologic races can be fully determined, it is necessary to establish 
criteria and evaluate methods for the differentiation of isolates into definite 
categories. 

These investigations were made to study the variability in pathogenicity 
of a number of iaoUtes in relation to possible identification of physiologic 
races of the organism. 

methods and materials 

Damping-off experiments were made in 1931, 1934, and 1935, in the 
greenhouse, with 29 isolates of Rhizoctonia solani obtained from potatoes and 
sugar beets, principally from Minnesota. The following 3 crop plants were 
tested as possible differential hosts; sugar beets,^ Detroit Dark Red table 
beets, and Grimm alfalfa. The procedure followed was similar to that used 
in damping-off experiments in previous studies (3). 

In more extensive experiments, direct inoculations were made of under¬ 
ground stems of older plants of a number of crop plants. Inoculations were 
made by placing a small quantity of grain inoculum^ of the particular isolate 
against the stem about I in. below the surface of the soil. The controls re¬ 
ceived similar treatment, except that only steamed grains were used. In 
most cases the inoculations were repeated at several different intervals. Be¬ 
cause of limitations of greenhouse space it was necessary to test only 13 iso¬ 
lates, obtained from potatoes and sugar beets from widely different localities. 

1 The data presented in this paper were obtained in cooperative investigations by the 

Division of Sugar Plant Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, and the Division of Plant Pathology and Botany of thf Mhme- 
sota Agricultural Experiment Station. Paper No. 1674 of the Journal Series of the 
Minnesota Experiment Station. - , . 

2 K. W. Normal brand, produced by Zuckerfabnk Klemwanzleben. 

3 For sake of brevity, cultures grown on steamed oat and wheat kernels are referred 
to as ‘‘grain inoculum.” 
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EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

Damping-off Tests 

The average percentages and coefiBcients of variability of damping-off of 
seedlings of sugar beets, table beets, and alfalfa caused by 29 isolates of 
Bhizoctonia solani are given in table 1. 

TABLE 1.— Comparative virulence of 18 potato and 11 sugar-beet isolates of 
Bhizoctonia solani as determined by the amount of damping-off of seedlings of sugar 
beets, table beets, and alfalfa in S experiments, each consisting of 5 replications 



Isolate 


Hosts and percentage of damping-off 

Acces¬ 

sion 

number* 


Sugar beet 

Table beet 

Alfalfa 

Source 

Damp¬ 

ing-off 

Coefl. of 

vari¬ 

ability 

Damp¬ 

ing-off 

Coeff. of 
vari¬ 
ability 

Damp- 

ing-off 

Coeff. of 
vari¬ 
ability 

P-20 

Dilworth, Minn. 

7.8 

93.6 

37.9 

23.2 

24.1 

1.4 

P- 7 

Grand Forks, N. D. 

8.8 

62.0 

11.5 

42.4 

27.4 

21.5 

P-16 

Dilworth, Minn. 

16.0 

60.0 

21.5 

48.1 

25.5 

44.8 

P-21 

Grand Forks, N. D. 

16.1 

92.4 

18.9 

55.6 

43.1 

39.0 

P-19 

Moorhead, Minn. 

16.8 

50.3 

21.7 

19.7 

29.1 

33.8 

P-15 

Dilworth, Minn. 

20.2 

41.5 

18.8 

1.5 

24.1 

13.7 

P- 3 

Guthrie, Minn. 

20.4 

12.6 

32.8 

64.4 

21.0 

22.5 

P-10 

Glyndon, Minn. 

25.0 

54.8 

36.8 

42.0 

47.5 

9.6 

P-12 

St. Agathe, Canada 

25.2 

16.3 

40.7 

52.6 

33.0 

26.3 

P- 9 

Glyndon, Minn. 

26.5 

51.4 

32.7 

61.2 

28.8 

84.3 

P- 1 

St. Paul, Minn. 

30.1 

13.7 

43.4 

52.2 

28.9 

6.7 

P-14 

Dilworth, Minn. 

30.4 

46.9 

33.0 

60.8 

26.2 

81.5 

P-13 

Ste. Agathe, Canada 

30.6 

39.5 

39.3 

15.4 

58.2 

20.9 

P-18 

Moorhead, Minn. 
Glyndon, Minn. 

30.8 

33.4 

35.0 

59.7 

27.6 

35.9 

P-11 

32.3 

35.3 

39.8 

50.0 

31.3 

32.5 

P-22 

Dilworth, Minn. 

35.2 

28.5 

56.4 

36.1 

21.8 

46.6 

P-23 

Dilworth, Minn. 

40.8 

48.1 

40 5 

48.5 

44.9 

30.3 

P- 4 

Fosston, Minn. 

47.4 

20.5 

33.9 

60.3 

22.4 

16.0 

SB-37 ‘ 

Michigan 

78.3 

15.3 

63.5 

30.2 

82.6 

5.2 

SB-18 

Mankato, Minn. 

81.6 

22.5 

80.0 

25.0 

43.1 

47.0 

8B-33 

Oslo, Minn. 

82.2 

21.6 

90.1 

10.9 

50.5 

39.8 

SB-45 

California 

83.6 

15.4 

73.3 

21.3 

95.7 

2.2 

SB-23 

Mankato, Minn. 

85.2 

17.4 

77.3 

29.4 

57.7 

37.0 

SB-28 

Mankato, Minn. 

87.9 

13.8 

92.7 

8.8 

54.1 

43.6 

SB-43 

Ohio 

89.3 

6.6 

85.7 

11.6 

36.9 

23.0 

SB-49 

Michigan 

89.4 

I 5.9 

83.7 

7.3 

93.4 

5.8 

SB-39 

Michigan 

97.2 

2.4 

90.8 

4.1 

99.6 

0.4 

SB-50 

East Grand Forks, 
Minn. 

97.4 

1.5 

92.8 

4.5 

81.2 

11.3 

SB-13 

Chaska, Minn. 

98.4 

1.3 

93.1 

0.8 

61.4 

35.0 


» P = Potato isolate; SB = Sugar-beet isolate. 


From the data it appears that the amount of damping-off that occurred 
in the 3 different experiments was very variable for most of the isolates 
tested, as indicated by the large values of jnost of the coefficients of vari¬ 
ability. On the other hand^ the degree of variability for a few isolates, for 
example, SB-39 and SB-49', was relatively small for each of the 3 hosts. 

This divergence in amount of damping-off in successive tests probably is 
attributable to variations in soil environmental conditions, which might be 
explained ill least, by the fact that the experiments were made in 

different years and not always during the same period of the year. It would 
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seem, therefore, that unless such factors as soil moisture, soil temperature, 
and soil texture can be more completely controlled, any differentiation of 
isolates into definite physiologic races on the basis of damping off of crop 
hosts is not advisable. 

direct-inoculation tests 

Since the virulence of a great many isolates varied so greatly in the 
amount of damping-off of certain hosts, it was thought advisable to test the 
pathogenicity of a number of isolates by direct inoculation of the under¬ 
ground stems of the following crop plants: beans (6 varieties), pea, celery, 
tomato, cabbage, and carrot. 

Beans 

The 6 varieties of beans tested were Currie’s Rust Proof, Bountiful, Pen¬ 
cil Pod Black Wax, Kentucky Wonder, Giant Stringless, and Manchu soy¬ 
beans. The first 5 varieties are all garden string beans. 

Three types of infection, produced by Rhizoctonia solani on the under¬ 
ground stem, were recognized in determining the relative virulence of the 
isolates to the different varieties of beans, as follows: 

Type 0 = infection either not occurring or inducing only slight discolora¬ 
tion at point of inoculation. 

Type 1 = lesions small to medium, sliallow. 

Type 2 = lesions medium to large, deep, leading to extreme decay or death 
of plant. 

In the determination of host reaction to a given isolate, each plant was 
examined and classified as to infection type. Plants of the same infection 
type were grouped and the total number in each group was recorded. From 
these data the average infection type for each host was calculated for each 
isolate, which is the ratio of the total sum of products of each infection type 
by the number of plants contained therein to the total number of plants 
inoculated. This average infection type was then converted to a percentage 
basis, which is taken as the index of relative susceptibility. 

Thus, the relative susceptibility index for soybeans to isolate SB-43 in 
inoculations made July 17, 1934, was 59.0 per cent. In this case 1 plant 
was type 0, 25 were type 1, and 7 were type 2. The average infection type 
was computed in the following manner. 

(1x0 = 0)+ (25x1 = 25)+ (7x2 = 14) 39 , ,, 

33 " 33 “ 

This value (1.18) was then divided by 2 and multiplied by 100 to convert 
to percentage. Similar infection ratings were determined for each isolate 
on each host for each independent set of inoculations. 

The relative susceptibility of 6 varieties of beans, which are the results bf 
inoculating approximately 9000 plants, is given in table 2. Less variability 
in results between successive experiments occurred with this m^^thod of 
inoculation than in the damping-off experiments. 

However, the degree of variability by direct inoculation of varieties of 
beans probably is still too great to warrant identification of physiologic races 
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TABLE 2.— Parasitic behavior of isolates of Bhisioctonia solani as determined on the 
betsis of direct inoculation of under-ground stems of 6 varieties of beans 


Isolate 

Number 

of 

plants 

inocu¬ 

lated 

Degree 

of 

relative 

suscep¬ 

tibility 

Coeffi¬ 
cient of 
varia¬ 
bility 


Degree 

of 

relative 

suscep¬ 

tibility 

Coeffi¬ 
cient of 
varia¬ 
bility 

Acces¬ 

sion 

number^ 

Source 



Currie ^s Bust Proof 

1 Bountiful 

P-7 

Grand Forks, N. D. 

95 

20.0 

35.9 

51 

22.0 

40.0 

P-27 

Laramie, Wyo. 

139 

28.0 

23.5 

91 

27.5 

32.5 

P-116 

Baton Bouge, La. 

188 

29.5 

17.5 

89 

30.0 

30.8 

P-100 

Baam, Holland 

167 

30.0 

23.9 

78 

25.0 

38.0 

P-105 

Chwaliszewo, Po- 








land 

195 

30.0 

20.1 

63 

51.0 

7.4 

P-85 

Ste-Anne de la Po- 








cati^re, Que. 

141 

33.0 

16.4 

77 

25.0 

46.6 

P-20 

Dilworth, Minn. 

196 

38.0 

8.9 

73 

34.0 

34.3 

SB-33 

Oslo, Minn. 

207 

38.5 

23.3 

89 

41.0 

27.2 

SB-42 

Michigan 

199 

57.0 

14.1 

85 

46.5 

13.0 

SB-48 

Ohio 

198 

64.5 

10.0 

88 

72.0 

14.5 

SB-50 

East Grand Forks, 








Minn. 

192 

84.5 

5.8 

90 

82.0 

12.2 

SB-45 

California 

194 

89.5 

5.5 

88 

91.5 

7.1 

8B-13 

Chaska, Minn. 

213 

91.0 


92 

94.0 

0.6 



Pencil Pod Black Wax 

Kentucky Wonder 

P-7 

Grand Forks, N. D. 

54 

17.5 

32.6 

57 

26.0 

18.0 

P-27 

Laramie, Wyo. 

118 

27.0 

44.4 

96 

19.0 

35.3 

P-116 

Baton Bouge, La. 

98 

28.5 

42.0 

108 

30.5 

29.5 

P-100 

Baarn, Holland 

103 

25.0 

40.8 

94 

33.0 

28.3 

P-105 

Chwaliszewo, Po- 








land 

75 

38.5 

21.5 

59 

61.0 

23.9 

P-85 

Ste-Anne de la Po- 








catifere, Que. 

93 

20.0 

48.3 

92 

28.0 

28.7 

P-20 

Dilworth, Minn. 

89 

33.5 

30.2 

99 

29.0 

77.3 

SB-33 

i Oslo, Minn. 

92 

41.0 

24.8 

99 

48.0 

32.5 

8B-42 

Michigan 

92 

53.0 

9.8 

97 

58.5 

22.9 

SB-43 

Ohio 

100 

63.0 

8.9 

88 

77.0 

12.3 

SB-50 

East Grand Porks, 








Minn. 

88 

79.0 

9.8 

89 

98.5 

1.3 

8B-45 

California 

87 

85.0 

15.3 

91 

98.0 

2.4 

8B-13 

Chaska, Minn. 

96 

80.5 

11.2 

87 

98.0 

2.1 



Giant Stringless | 

Manchu Soybeans 

P-7 

Grand Porks, N. D. 

52 

18.5 

40.7 

69 

20.0 

44.1 

P-27 

Laramie, Wyo. 

91 

19.5 

28.4 

80 

23.5 

46.1 

P-116 

Baton Bouge, La. 

83 

30.0 

31.9 

137 

38.0 

13.8 

P-100 

Baam, Holland 

84 

29.0 

30.8 

94 

21.0 

82.9 

P-105 

Chwaliszewo, Po¬ 








land 

68 

35.5 

19.0 

124 

27.5 

19.5 

P-85 

Ste-Anne de la Po- 








cati^re, Que. 

93 

25.0 

36.6 

1120 

27.5 

20.9 

P-20 

Dilworth, Minn. 

96 

31.0 

27.3 

117 

27.6 

23.5 

SB-33 

Oslo, Minn. 

80 

39.0 

21.4 

127 

25.5 

80.6 

SB-48 

Michigan 

96 

57.0 

10.3 

125 

29.0 

22.0 

SB-48 

Ohio 

90 

62.0 

25.2 

136 

54.6 

22.8 

SB-50 

East Grand Forks, 








Minn. 

88 

78.0 

9.7 

118 

87.0 

19.9 

BB-45 

California 

82 

91.6 

8.1 

126 

91.0 

18.6 

SB-13 

Chaska, Minn. 

81 

82.0 

6.4 

128 

93.0 

5.4 


P = Potata isolate; SB = Sugar-beet isolate. 
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of the isolates from the data presented in table 2. Increase in number of 
plants inoculated and more accurate control of environmental conditions may 
reduce variability in virulence between successive tests to such an extent 
that this method of inoculation may become useful. 

Other Host Plants 

The parasitic behavior of the isolates tested on beans was determined for 
celery, pea, tomato, cabbage, and carrot. This work was not so extensive as 
that with varieties of beans; hence, the results will be summarized briefly. 

On celery and carrots only 2 types of infection were noted, viz,, 

Type 0 = no infection produced. Type 1 = infected. 

Celery plants were considered infected when wilted, or if not wilted, 
when the vascular system was discolored. The presence or absence of dis¬ 
coloration was determined by cutting each plant at the point of inoculation 
and noting the condition of the vascular area. Noninfected stems were dis¬ 
tinctly white. Infection in carrots was determined by the presence of decay 


Fig 1 Differences in size and abundance of sclerotia produced on carrot roots by 
isolates of* Ehxzootonia solanu A. Potato isolate, P-7. B and C. Sugar-beet isolates, 
SB-33 and SB-43, respectively. 



TAK^ 3 ._ Parasittc behavior of isolates of Bhi 20 €tonia solani as determined on the basis of direct inoculation of under-ground stems of celery, peas. 
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* P = Potato isolate; SB = Sugar beet isolate. 
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in the roots. The same scheme used for beans was followed for peas, toma¬ 
toes, and cabbage. The degree of relative susceptibility was determined for 
all these crops by the same method as described for varieties of beans. 

The parasitic behavior of the 13 isolates to these 5 different hosts is given 
in table 3. 

It is important to note that none of the potato isolates were pathogenic to 
cabbage. This corroborates, in general, the results of Gratz (1) and Well¬ 
man (6). Carrots appear to be markedly more resistant to the potato iso¬ 
lates than to the sugar-beet isolates. On carrots and peas a number of the 
isolates produced selerotia, some producing large and others small sclerotia 
(Fig. 1). 

Prom the foregoing discussion it appears that these facts may be helpful 
in the formulation of a program for thp differentiation of physiologic races of 
Bhizoctonia solani The high degree of specificity of potato and sugar-beet 
isolates to cabbage should be given considerable attention. Intensification of 
study of the patliogenicity to carrots may bring out marked differences be¬ 
tween isolates. Additional differentiation of physiologic races probably can 
be accomplished by the use of sclerotial production on carrots and peas. 

discussion 

Previous studies (3, 4) have demonstrated that some potato isolates of 
B^iizoctonia solani are pathogenic to older sugar-beet roots, although many 
are nonpathogeiiK' Gratz (1) and Wellman (6) found that Bhizoctonia 
from potatoes i' ! .4(4 cause wire stem of cabbage. Similarly, Lauritzen (2) 
and Tervet (5) report that the potato isolates of this pathogen tested were 
noupathogenic to turnips and flax. Thus, in a plan for determination of 
physiologic races the above crop plants would be useful as possible differen¬ 
tial hosts. 

One of the outstanding features of these studies is the degree of variabil¬ 
ity among the results, which serves to emphasize the complex nature of the 
problem. Therefore, any classification of physiologic races of Bhizoctonia 
solani should consider not only the relative virulence of the isolate tested, 
but also the degree of variability of virulence between successive experiments. 

SUMMARY and CONCLUSIONS 

The study herein reported was an attempt to evaluate 2 inoculation 
methods for the determination of physiologic races of Bhizoctonia solani on 
the basis of pathogenicity to a number of crop plants. A comparison was 
made of damping-off experiments and direct-inoculation ^ of underground 
stems of older plants. 

The results for individual isolates from the damping-off data in successive 
tests were more variable than were those from direct inoculations. The lat¬ 
ter method appears most promising, if a large number of plants are inocu¬ 
lated with each isolate to be tested and if environmental conditions can be 
accurately controlled. 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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WHITE RUST OP SPINACH 

James S. Wiant,i S. S. IvANorr,2 and 
John A. 8tevenson^ 

(Accepted for publication March 25, 1939) 

HISTORY AND IMPORTANCE 

White rust of spinach, Spinacia oleracea Mill., caused by an Albugo was 
first found on the market in March, 1937, in a carlot of spinach received at 
New York, N. Y., from the Winter Garden* region of Texas (22). During 
the next four weeks the disease was observed in varying amounts in a number 
of other carlots from the same region. In one carlot as many as three-fourths 
of the plants examined in baskets selected at random were found to have 
from 1 to 3 leaves per plant slightly to severely affected. 

At the beginning of the 1937-1938 spinach-growing season when one of 
the writers assumed his duties at the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Substation 19, at Winter Haven, the white rust was found in destructive 
form in the Winter Garden region and other parts of the State and became 
by far the most important disease of the 1937-1938 crop (8). It was present 
in every field examined. In many fields all of the plants were infected. In 
a few cases the crop was so severely damaged that the fields were left uncut. 
The loss for the entire area appears to have been in the neighborhood of at 
least 25 per cent of the total crop. 

White rust was likewise observed on the New York market from time to 
time throughout the same season (23). In the reports made by the Fruit 
and Vegetable Inspectors of the U. S. Department of Agriculture covering 
the inspection of 241 carlots of Texas spinach at New York City dui’ing the 
general period extending from mid-December, 1937, to mid-February, 1938, 
white rust was noted in 36 carlots. The number of plants affected in these 
lota varied from 2-5 per o^t to 30-35 per cent with an average infection of 

1 Associate Pathologist, IMvision of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, TJ. 8. 
Department of Agriculture. 

2 PlaiiJb Pathologist, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 

3 Senior Mycologist, Division of Myeolo^ and Disease Survey, Bureau of Plant 
Industry. 

^ Dimmtl, Maverick, Uvalde, Zavala, and Frio counties in a general way comprise the 
so-called wtater Garden region of the State. Within that area is found approximately 
half of the acreage devoted to market spinach in the United States. 
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nearly 11 per cent of the total. Affected plants had for the most part from 
1 to 4 outer leaves severely spotted. 

Comparatively little is known regarding the earlier history of white rust 
of spinach. Undoubtedly, it was in the region for several seasons prior to 
becoming of commercial importance there.® So far as the writers know the 
only previous record of a white rust of spinach is a report in the Plant Disease 
Survey files by J. S. Cooley of the appearance of a species of Albugo on 
spinach in Augusta County, Virginia, in 1910. 

SYMPTOMS 

The symptoms of white rust on spinach are similar to those of the white 
rust of other plants. The disease is at first readily recognized by the presence 
on the leaves (Fig. 1) of the characteristic white blister-like pustules that 
constitute the conidial sori of the pathogen. The sori may be either roughly 
circular or irregularly elongated; their dimensions vary from i mm. or less 
to several millimeters. Although usually confined to the lower side of the 
leaf the sori are at times found on the upper side (Fig. 1, C). Ordinarily, 
the pustules first appear near the periphery of the outermost leaves (Fig. 
1, B) and later over much of the underside of all leaves (Fig. 1, B, D-G). 
The sori may be scattered or they may occur abundantly in groups so that 
several hundred or more are found on a single leaf. 

The leaf tis«jues adjacent to the sori and those on the upper side of the 
leaf directly op osite the sori i,Fig. 1, A and C) soon become chlorotic. In 
severe infeetiuUb these tissues die thus forming round necrotic spots. In 
severe cases tne entire leaf may turn brown. 

Tlii:: CAUSAL ORGANISM 

There have been comparatively few authenticated reports of the occur¬ 
rence of species of Albugo on members of the Chenopodiaceae. 

The files of the Plant Disease Survey of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
contain a report referring to Albugo Candida (Pers.) Kuntze an Albugo 
found by J. S. Cooley in 1910 in Augusta County, Virginia, on spinach. 
Through the courtesy of S. A. Wingard it has been ascertained that no 
specimen representing this collection is now available. As already noted 
this is the only known record of Albugo on spinach previous to the recent 
occurrence in Texas. 

Barker and Neal (1, p. 31) listed an Albugo on Chenopodium album from 
Coahoma County, Mississippi, as A. Candida, and Martin (9, p. 424) included 
this report in his compilation. No trace of any specimen to authenticate this 
report has been obtainable. There are also reports in the Plant Disease Sfir- 
vey files of this species on Chenopodium from Texas, but no specimens are 
extant in so far as is known. McCurry and Hicks (12) listed A. cundida as 

6 The late Dr. J. J. Taubenhaus in reply to an inquiry by Dr. H. A. Edson stated in a 
letter of April 13, 1937, that during both 1935 and 1936 he had collected specimens of 
spinach from the Winter Garden region that had been affected with Albugo sp., but that 
the infection had been rather rare. 
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Fio. 1*. White rust of Texas spinach. A and C. Chlorotic areas on upper surface 
of lejU opposite awi. B, D, E, P, and G. Sori of Albvffo oacidentalis on lower surface 
of leir (A and B same leaf; C and D same leaf). Beduced. 
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occurring on Chenopodium sp. at Indian Head, Saskatchewan, in 1925, but 
no material has been available for study. In none of these cases does it 
appear that any critical study was made of the fungi involved, particularly 
as to the character of the oospores. 

Comparative studies clearly indicate that Albugo Candida is not the species 
occurring on Spinacia oleracea in Texas. The species is confined to crucifer¬ 
ous hosts, and differs from the spinach pathogen in a nunjber of important 
morphological particulars. As described and illustrated by Wilson (24, p. 
64) the conidia of A, Candida are globular with uniform, thin walls, and the 
oospores are verrucose, ‘‘or with low, blunt ridges which are often confluent 
and irregularly branched.’’ In other words, the species falls within the 
first of the two groups based on oospore surface markings into which Wilson 
divides the genus. As will be noted hereafter, the surface pattern of the 
oospores readily places the spinach fungus in the second group. 

Albugo bliti (Biv.) Kuntze also has been used indiscriminately as a desig¬ 
nation for specimens collected on various members of the Chenopodiaceae, 
apparently without a careful study of the fungus present. In several cases, 
and perhaps in most of those under review up to this point, conidia only were 
present, and this circumstance practically precluded an exact specific deter¬ 
mination. 

Berlese and de Toni (2) reported Atriplex sp. as a host of Albugo bliti; 
bin, as Wilson (24 p. 82) noted, nothing further was then known about the 
record, nor have tl ♦ writers been able to trace it further. Martin (10, p. 37) 
reported the spev^ios on Chenopodium sp. from New Jersey and on C, album 
from Virginia. Upon examination of the original record card it was found 
that the New Jersey report merely listed Albugo on “pigweed,” a common 
name interpreted as Chenopodium in compiling the summary. The specimen, 
M^hen located in the Mycological Collections of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
was found to have been correctly named and filed as A. bliti on Amaranihus 
reiroflexus. No trace of either records or specimens has been found to sub¬ 
stantiate the Virginia report. Similarly, Bisby, Buller, and Dearness (3) 
and Conners (5) list the species on Monolepis mittalliana. Through the 
kindness of J. Dearness, of London, Ontario, a specimen of Albugo on this 
host was received for study. Fortunately, a few oospores were present and, 
as will be noted from the illustration (Fig. 2, I), the finely reticulated 
epispore indicates that the fungus is A . occidentalis. This species is discussed 
more at length hereafter. 

Pammel in 1891 (13) mentioned a white rust of sugar beet in Iowa, which 
he tentatively assigned to Albugo (Cystopus) bliti^ although oospores were 
not found. In a second paper (14, p. 102) the same organism was again* 
reported on a beet leaf, with oospores still lacking. Later accounts by Brock 
(4), Gilman and Archer (6), Massee (11), Raeder (15), Selby (17), Stevens 
and Hall (19), Taubenhaus (20), and possibly others of the occurrence of 
Albugo on Beta are all apparently based on the collections listed by Pammel. 
I. E. Melhus has informed us that he has been unable to locate either the 
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Fio 2 Albugo oospores. A and B. A, oocidentahs from spinach, Texas G and D 
A, ocmdei^tcfiyt from Chenopod%um oap%tatumf ex Type. E. A. ocadentalis from Ckeno 
podvum captkiium, Wyoming. F. A, eurotwe from Euroitum, Bussia. G and H. A. blit% 
AfMxranihus, W. Virginia, I. A. ocmdentalis from Monolepis, Canada. J. A, bliti 
f. ikehyranthea from Aohyranthes, Japan, x 800. Photomicrographs by M. F. L. Foubert 
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Pammel specimens or, in fact, any Albugo material on Beia^ in the herbarium 
of the botany department at Ames. 

Albugo bliii is a member of the second group of Albugo species as recog¬ 
nized by Wilson (24), and is characterized by oospores with a reticulate 
epispore in contrast to those with the tubercles or ridges of the first group. 
In A, bliii the oospore reticulations are very definite, large-meshed, with 
areolae 6-8 |j in diameter without central elevations (Pig. 2, G, II, J). The 
conidia are hyaline, elliptic to globular, and equatorially thickened. The 
character of the epispore and other minor features serve to differentiate this 
species from that actually found on the Texas spinach material. 

Tranzschel and Serebrianikow (21) in 1911 issued as No. 101 of their 
exsiccati series, ‘‘Mycotheca Rossica,’^ a specimen of an Albugo on Eurotia 
ceratoides of the Chenopodiaeeae, '\vhich was designated as Albugo eurotiae 
Tranzsch., n. sp., but without description. This binomial was recombined as 
Cyst opus eurotiae (Tranzsch.) Saec. and Trott. in the Sylloge Pungorum 
24: 34,1926, and a description supplied. From the description of Saccardo 
and Trotter, alone, this species is not clearly separable from the fungus found 
on spinach, though the conidia of A, eurotiae are given as slightly larger and 
its oospores as a few microns less in diameter than those of the Texas fungus. 

An examination of material of Albugo eurotiae found in the Mycological 
Collections reveals a definite difference in the character of the epispore of the 
two forms. In the case of A, eurotiae the reticulations are coarser (Pig. 2, 
P), so that the areolae are wider (about 4^) than in the spinach fungus, 
and they are somewhat deeper. The species would appear to approach A. 
platensis, in so far as oospore markings are concerned. 

Savulescu and Rayss (16) described a form found on Ccratocarpus are- 
narius under the name of Cystopus eurotiae (Tranzsch.) Sacc. and Trott. 
forma ceratocarpi Savul. and Rayss. This new form, collected in Roumania, 
was said to have all the morphological characters of the species. It need not, 
therefore, be further considered here. 

Wilson (24, p. 80), in his monograph of the genus Albugo, described, as 
new, Albugo occidentalis, selecting as type a specimen at the New York 
Botanical Garden on Chenopodium (Blitum) capitatum collected by L. M. 
Underwood and A. D. Selby in Colorado in 1901, and originally referred to 
A, bliii. A second specimen on Chenopodium rubrum collected by Kelsey in 
Montana was also referred to the new species. Wilson, in his discussion of 
his new species (24, p. 82), mentioned Pammers report of Albugo on beet in 
such a way as to suggest that he felt it should be referred to A. occidentalis. 
In a later paper (25) he listed AlbugoH occidentalis on Beta vulgaris^^ 
again, apparently on the basis of PammePs reports. Further than these two 
original specimens only one additional collection has been referred to Wil¬ 
son’s species in the intervening years. This was issued by Solheim (18) as 
No, 101 of his exsiccati, ‘‘Mycoflora saximontanensis exsiccata,” and the host 
is again Chenopodium capitatum. 

Through the courtesy of P. J. Seaver, Curator of Fungi, New York 
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Botanical Garden, it has been possible to examine for comparative purposes 
a portion of Wilson’s type, and a specimen of Solheim’s collection has also 
been available from the Bureau of Plant Industry collections. 

The conidia of Albugo occidentalis are described as discoid, hyaline, with 
an equatorial thickening, the contents yellow, 14~20 x 8-16 \x, Conidia ef 
the spinach form are 16-22 x 13-15 p, fairly well within the range established 
by Wilson for his species. The discoid character is evident when a dry mount 
is examined. It is noted that the conidia of the Texas material are definitely 
hyaline. There is a tendency, however, for the conidial masses to become 
somewhat yellow with age and it appears reasonable to assume that the yellow 
conidial content noted by Wilson is merely a matter of age and not a specific 
peculiarity. The specimens studied by him had been lying in an herbarium 
for some 5 or 6 years before being examined critically. 

While the conidia of the two correspond fairly well, it is the oospores that 
give a more exact determination. Wilson (Z.c.) describes them as ‘^globular, 
50-60 |j, yellowish-brown, very closely and shallowly reticulate, areolae about 
2 p.” Although comparatively few oospores were present in the portion of 
the type studied by the authors, those found were typical, measuring 50-55 p. 
The areolae were also quite typical (Fig. 2, C, D). Oospores found in abun¬ 
dance in the leaves of the Texas collections (Fig. 2, A, B) were essentially 
identical with those of the type of Albugo occidentalis, as well as with those 
of the Solheim specimen (Fig. 2, E), ranging in diameter from 48-66 p, with 
typical areolae. A perusal of the descriptions of other Albugo species 
described since the appearance of Wilson’s monograph does not reveal any 
that are at all suggestive of the species here under discussion. The use of the 
binomial Albugo occidentalis Wilson for the spinach white-rust fungus 
appears to be entirely in order. 

In the light of the rather sudden appearance of this fungus on spinach 
it is possible that a specialized form oi- physiologic race may have arisen in 
this instance. This can be only suggested at this time, however, since the 
inoculation experiments with the fungus on spinach and on other chenopodi- 
aceous hosts, necessary to test such an hypothesis, have not been made. It is 
of interest to note at this time, however, that 3 varieties of sugar beets inter- 
planted with spinach remained free of Albugo, while the spinach plants all 
became infected. 


SUMMARY 

White rust of spinach, caused by an Albugo was first noted in March, 
1937, on the New York market in shipments from the Winter Haven section 
of Texts. The disease was destructive throughout this region during 1937-38. 
Characteristic lesions oecur on the leaves, usually on the lower surfaces, the 
infected leaves tending to become chlorotic and finally brown. Although 
Albino Candida, A, bliii, and A. eurotiae have been reported on various mem¬ 
bers of theChenopodiaceae, these species are shown to differ from the spinach 
fungus, which is assigned to A. occidentalis Wilson. 
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A PTTHIUM BOOT EOT OF CUCURBITS 

Manfbed Gottlieb and Kabl D. Butleb 
(Accepted for publication December 1, 1938) 

INTRODUCTION 

A watery root rot of watermelons, honey dew melons, quil mnskmelons, 
and crookneek squash has been found in Arizona. It was first noticed in 
July, 1935, in a badly diseased watermelon field in the Salt River Valley, 
where over 20 per cent of the plants were infected. Still later in the season 
the disease had become more severe, until 40-50 per cent of the plants had 
been destroyed. Only a few hills of the honeydew melons, muskmelons, and 
squashes had been planted in this field, but the presence of the disease on 
them, also, was unmistakable. In 1936, watermelons were planted in the same 
field; this resulted in even more severe losses. Also, the disease caused con¬ 
siderable loss in 1935, in a 5-acre watermelon field about 2 miles distant. In 
both fields com had been interplanted, yet no trace of infection could be 
found on these plants. From many isolations made from lesions on diseased 
cucurbit roots, a phycornycetous fungus was regularly isolated. A brief 
description of the disease and its causal fungus follows. 

THE DISEASE 

The disease is characterized by rather sudden wilting of the infected 
plants in the field; some plants wilt before the melons begin to mature but 
the wilting becomes more pronounced later in the season. Excavated roots 
of affected plants showed light-brown, watery, depressed lesions, which 
varied in size from 3-15 mm. in diameter to a very large lesion, which some¬ 
times almost entirely covered the root. It was not uncommon to find several 
lesions that had resulted from separate infections that had coalesced to form 
large, depressed, rotted areas. In the late stages of development the rotted 
roots assumed a watery, soft-rot appearance typical of similar diseases caused 
by species of Pythium and Phytophthora (Fig. 1, A). In a few cases indefi¬ 
nite lesions were found on the stems, especially on stems in direct contact 
with the wet soil. Also, as has already been described by Brown and Evans 
(1) for Phytophthora cactorum, the fungus studied herein was commonly 
found to be causing fruit rot in the field. 

The soil in the fields in question was a medium heavy loam and rather 
poorly drained, so that with heavy irrigations, plus the usual late summer 
rains, the soil remained very wet for long periods* This high-moisture con- 
ditioii* occurring concomitantly with high summer temperatures, appeared 
to be ideal for the develoiim^t of tiie disease. Possibility of introduction 
of the fungus with seed ijraa suspected, but seed samples from which the 
plants were^rown wens not obtainable. 

ISOLATIONS 

Numerous isolations of a phyeomyeete from lesions on roots of diseased 
plants were obtained nt different intervals. Similar cultures from small 
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Fig. 1. A, Decayed root of mature watermelon plant; natural infection: a, Large; 
coalesced lesion on primary root; b; rotted secondary roots. B, LesionS; U; on secondary 
roots of watermelon induced by inoculation with Pythium aphanidermatum. 


pieces of the vascular elements, as well as from the water-soaked, cortical, non- 
cutinized, and nonlignified tissues, were obtained without difficulty, except 
for occasional bacterial contaminations. Nevertheless, from many attempts 
only one culture showed any other than the one fungus regularly found, and 
this was a species of Fusarium that was mixed with a culture of the usual 
phycomycetous isolate. Inoculations with this fungus were all negative. 
Isolations also were made from rotted fruits, where oospores of the causal 
fungus were formed in great profusion both within and outside the host‘tis¬ 
sues. Although this fungus causes a very similar fruit rot to the Phytoph- 
thora rot previously mentioned, the former has never been found producing 
sporangia (conidia) in nature. 

GBOWTH, REPRODUCTION, AND IDENTIFICATION 
On artificial culture media the causal fungus grew with great luxuri^mce. 
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Oogonia usually appeared in large numbers, inversely to the rate of growth. 
Growth is much more luxuriant on cornmeal than on potato-2 per cent dex¬ 
trose agar on which oogonia and antheridia developed in 6 days and 3 days 
respectively. Inasmuch as growth on these media did not produce sporan¬ 
gia, transfers of sterile mycelium to the following substrata and media were 
grown in the incubator at 27° C. and at room temperature, 27-32° C.: 
Steamed watermelon leaves and stem extract (200 g./L), nutrient broth, 
potassium nitrate (.01 per cent) broth and agar, pea broth (4), sterile dis¬ 
tilled water, and tap water, as well as the following fruits in moist chambers: 
Apples, cucumbers, squashes, cantaloupes, watermelons, and pears. 

In each case, before oogonial formation, mycelial wefts were taken from 
potato-dextrose agar, washed 3 times in successive changes of sterile distilled 
water, and then transferred to the media and substrata described above. 
Even though these cultures were maintained and examined almost daily for 
3 months, no sporangia developed. At the same time, oogonia of different 
skes appeared in all of the cultures to a greater or less degree. Some mea¬ 
surements of oogonia are given in table 1. 

TABLE 1 .—SieCf in microns, of oogonia of Pythium sp, on various substrata 


Substrata 

Number 

measured 

Minimum j 

Maximum 

Mean 

Sterile carrot plugs. 

40 

18.5 

27.25 

22.94 

Sterile bean pods. 

75 

18.2 

29.60 

27.01 

Mature watermelon fruits . 

150 

18.4 

27.43 

24.03 

Cucumber fruits . 

60 

18.3 

28.16 

25.01 

Tomato fruits . 

45 

23.4 

37.39 

29.21 

Squash fruits ... 

25 

18.2 

27.36 

23.61 

Sterile sweet-potato plugs . 

50 

18.5 

27.35 

22.64 

Potato-2 per cent dextrose agar. 

100 

18.3 

26.89 

22.42 

Yellow cornmeal plates. 

50 

18.7 

27.92 

23.64 


The number of oogonia measured is a relative index of their abundance 
on the different substrata. From these results and from the general appear¬ 
ance of the growth of the fungus the writers were convinced they were work¬ 
ing with a species of Pythium, And from the work of Drechsler (2), Edson 
(3), and Mathews (5), it appeared that the fungus was Pythium aphanider- 
matum (Edson) Fitzpatrick. The identification was verified by W. C. Coker 
who stated: ‘‘Cultures on hemp seed, wheat endosperm, and rice in water 
produced plentiful sporangia.’’ Attempts to producathe sporangial stage 
on these and other substrata still resulted in recurrent failure under Arizona 
conditions until the pH of tibie water used was lowered to about 5.4; even 
then, the sporangial stage was exceedingly evanescent, being present for only 
about 2 days. 

In sterile distilled water the mycelium assumes many peculiar forms simi¬ 
lar to those reported by Leonian (4) and Tucker (6) for various Phytoph- 
thora spp., such as swollen hyphal tips, tuberculate branching, chlamydo- 
spore-Uke swellings, and hyphal knots. These structural changes are even 
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more evident in water when a piece of infested tissue is retained with the 
mycelium, and bacterial contamination follows. To determine the effect of 
temperature on growth and possible sporangial production, the fungus was 
grown on various media at 5,12, 26, 37, and 45 degrees C. No growth was 
apparent at 5°, and the growth was very slight at 45°, with the most luxuri¬ 
ant growth at 37° C. Sporangia were not found in any case. 

The loss of the great vegetative vigor of this fungus, following the origi¬ 
nal isolations, has been striking. During the past 16 months its vigor has 
steadily decreased and oogonial formation in culture has correspondingly 
declined. Although oogonia are still formed abundantly, the number of 
mature oospores has diminished considerably. Successive passages of the 
fungus into cucurbitaceous fruits somewhat increases its vigor, but for only 
a short time. 

Oospore germination in sterilized tap water in watch glasses was observed 
from material taken from 2-week-old potato-dextrose and malt-agar cultures. 
The percentage germination was very low. hhirtliermore, cultures on vari¬ 
ous media and most substrata almost invariably lost viability after 3 months 
of continuous growth on the same medium. Attempts to obtain germination 
of oospores from these old cultures have always failed. Such oospores, there¬ 
fore, are apparently either dormant or dead. 

INOCULATIONS 

Fifteen • ^ of watermelon seedlings 3 weeks old, which had been planted 

in sterilized soil, were inoculated by placing pieces of 4-day-old cultures on 
yellow cornmeal plates within the soil in each pot. This was done in late 
summer, 1935, when the prevailing greenhouse temperatures were exceed¬ 
ingly high and the soil was wet. Three days after inoculation nine seedlings 
had wilted. Upon examination the roots of these seedlings were found to be 
severely rott^*d, showing that under favorable conditions the fungus is highly 
virulent. Similar inoculations were made at the same time in Icicle radishes 
in the greenhouse. Of 10 plants inoculated, 3 wilted. The causal fungus 
was easily reisolated from all wilted plants. 

Six mature watermelon plants growing in a plot on the campus of the 
University Arizona were inoculated by the same method on September 31, 
1935. The inoculum was placed adjacent to uninjured roots in each case. 
The roots were then carefully covered with soil and the plants were watered 
heavily for a week. In anticipation of frost the roots were carefully exca¬ 
vated and examined 16 days later. There were definite, wet, sunken lesions 
on 12 secondary roots (Pig. 1, B). The lesions were identical to those found 
on the originally diseased roots. These experiments show definitely tKat the 
fungus causes a wet root rot and that penetration into the suscept by the 
fungus can take place through sound, uninjured tissues. 

In July, 1936, more inoculations were made in the field with 112 1-month- 
old w^atermelon plants. All results were negative. It is possible that thi 
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pathogenicity of the fungus was attenuated after continued growth on cul¬ 
ture media, or that other factors were not conducive to infection. 

An isolation (July, 1937) from the wilted watermelon plant yielded 
an identical fungus that, on inoculation into 35 pots of 3-week-old water¬ 
melons (var. Iowa King), resulted in 22 wilted plants within 5 days. Again, 
the causal organism was readily reisolated from the roots of the dead plants. 

Apples, cantaloupes, carrots, cucumbers, eggplants, grapes, summer 
squash, sweet potatoes, and tomatoes, artificially inoculated and maintained 
in a moist chamber, decayed rapidly. Although most of these were inocu¬ 
lated by incisions, wounding was not necessary to fungal invasion. The 
response to the fungus was similar to that reported for eggplant fruits by 
Dreschler. Although inoculations by incision into Irish potato tubers invari¬ 
ably resulted in a watery ^‘leak,’’ infection could take place only after me¬ 
chanical injury. The only cucurbit that did not become infected after inocu¬ 
lation was the wild gourd, Cucuriita digitata, 

SUMMARY 

A watery root rot and a fruit rot of watermelons, honeydew melons, quil 
muskmelons, and crookneck squash caused by Pythium aphanidermatum are 
here reported. 

The fungus is shown capable also of causing a rapid decay of many other 
fruits and vegetables. 

Oospores are produced in abundance in nature as well as in culture, yet 
sporangial production is induced only with difficulty. 

Mycelial growth is most luxuriant at about 37° C. 

Department of Plant Pathology, 

University of Arizona, 

Tucson, Arizona. 
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HOST-PARASITE RELATIONSHIPS IN PINK ROOT OP ALLIUM 
CEPA L. I. THE PIGMENT OP PHOMA TERRESTRIS^ 


W. A. Kreutzkb2 
(Accepted for publication April 18, 1939) 


The pink coloration of onion roots invaded by Phoma terrestris Hans., has 
been considered to be the principal symptom, and, accordingly, the chief 
diagnostic index of pink root.^ 

However, in some soils infested with the organism, it was observed that 
infected onion roots occasionally failed to reveal the characteristic pigmenta¬ 
tion of pink root except in portions of certain turgid and healthy appearing 
roots. In this latter case, these affected regions frequently revealed a faint 
rhodonite pink* coloration, which could be detected only after a minute 
examination. Dead and dying roots instead of appearing rhodonite pink to 
spinel red®' * as expected, approached a Mars yellow* in hue. A microscopic 
examination of such tissues usually revealed the presence of those bodies pre¬ 
viously described by Hansen® as ‘‘pycnidial primordia,’' which appear to be 
a constant manifestation following invasion by Phoma terrestris. In addi¬ 
tion, platings from such tissues yielded colonies of the organism. 

From such observations, it follows that the lack of the typical pink to red 
hues in roots <lnps not necessarily indicate that the tissues are not invaded by 
Phoma terr' t ^ 

Early in the study of this organism, it w^as observed that temperature and 
moisture variation apparently had little to do with the nature of the pigment 
expression. Phoma terrestris was grown for months at a time on different 
types of standard media, which in some instances were supplied with varying 
amounts of sugars and salts, to ascertain whether or not such nutrient varia¬ 
tion would affect pigmentation. Although the intensity of the red-purple 
coloration exhibited by submerged portions of colonies in culture occasionally 
varied somewhat with the medium used, it was soon evident that a study of 
the role of the nutrient factors involved, would not explain the atypical pig¬ 
ment manifestation previously mentioned. In such studies, however, it was 
observed that a standard acid medium, such as prune agar, effectively pre¬ 
vented the appearance of the red-purple hues in cultures. 

Since this observation appeared to parallel the phenomenon previously 
observed in diseased roots, a study of the nature of the influence of the 


1 Taken from a part of a thesis to be submitted to the graduate faculty of Iowa 
State College in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree. Doctor of Phi¬ 
losophy. 

2 The writer wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. S. M, Dietz and to Dr. I. E. 
Melhus of the Department of Botany and Plant Pathology, Iowa State College. He also 
wishes to thank Dr. L. W. Durrell of the Department of Botany, and Mr. Bo&rt Whitney 
of the Department of Agronomy, Colorado State College, for helpful assmance. 

3 Hansen, H. N. Etiology of the pink-root disease of onions. Phytopath. 19: 691- 

704. 1929. ^ 
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hydrogen-ion concentration on color manifestation by the pink-root fungus 
was made. 

The only treatment in the literature regarding this phase of the onion 
pink-root condition, is the paper of Sideris.® This investigator, using the 
fungus that he believed to be the causal agent of pink root, Fusarium huU 
higenum Cke. and Mass. (F. cromyophihoron), as a source of inoculum, in¬ 
vestigated the influence of the H-ion concentration on pigment manifestation. 
Since apparently he did not investigate the pigmentation induced by Phoma 
terrestris, and because his data do not clarify any phase of the phenomenon 
observed by the writer, a reinvestigation of the whole matter was undertaken. 

In order to determine whether or not the factor of hydrogen-ion concentra¬ 
tion might influence the character of pigmentation, a series of preliminary 
trials was run. The materials used were thin slices of hard agar on which 
the fungus had been growing for three weeks which showed a pansy purple 
to violet carmine coloration® for several millimeters into the substratum, and 
deeply pinkened roots that had been growing in Phoma-infested soil. 

Several agar slices and diseased roots were placed in each of five 250-ml. 
beakers, each containing 50 ml. of distilled water. Drops of 0.1 N HCl were 
next added until a color change was observed. At approximately pH 4.5 
the color changed definitely to a chestnut or burnt sienna® (yellow-brown to 
brown shades), the pigment in roots showing a more rapid response to the 
H-ion shift than that in the agar slices. Neutralizing the above solutions and 
bringing them into the alkaline range by the addition of 0.1 N NaOH caused 
a change in color to the original pink-root pigmentation at approximately 
pH 8.5. 

Believing that a more accurate study of the influence of the H-ion concen¬ 
tration on the color manifestation would be possible if the pigment were to be 
obtained in solution, steps w’ere taken to extract the coloring substance. In 
this study, potato-agar mats on which the fungus had been growing for 4 
weeks were used as material for extraction purposes. 

Negative results were obtained with the following solvents and solutions: 
acetone, ethyl alcohol (95%), ether, chloroform, KNO 3 (1%), NaNOs (1%), 
NH 4 NO 3 (1%), NH 4 CI (1%), KCl ( 1 %), NaCl ( 1 %), .02 N HCl, .02 N 
NaOH, 0.1 N NaOH, 0.1 N HCl and water. In addition none of these sub¬ 
stances gave any extraction, even when heated to their boiling points. The 
above trials were next repeated using Phoma-infected roots as a source of 
material. Again, the results were negative. 

Successful pigment extractions were obtained only by treating the agar 
mats with 0.1 N HCl, allowing the materiaji to remain for 15 minutes to several 
liours in the acid, then pouring off this solution and adding 0.1 N NaOH. 
With the addition of the acid solution, the pigmented material underwent the 

s Sideris, 0. P. The effect of the H-ion concentration of the culture solution on the 
behavior of Fusarium cromyophthoron and Allium eepa and the development of pink-root 
disease symptoms. Phytopath. 19: 233-268. 1929. 

6 See footnote 4. 
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characteristic color shift of pansy purple to chestnut,^ aAd with the subsequent 
removal of the acid and the addition of the alkaline solution the reverse color 
shift took place, with the immediate indications of pigment extraction. Al¬ 
lowing the material to remain in the solution for from two to three hours 
gave the solution a deep pansy purple coloration. These trials were repeated 
several times with the same result. 

Portions of the colored extract were next treated with various substances 
in an attempt to remove or precipitate the pigment f«om solution. Success 
was arrived at only by the use of a saturated Na 2 S 04 solution, which when 
added to a small amount of the dissolved pigment, flocculated the coloring 
material, separating it from its solution after an interval of from 15 minutes 
to an hour. 

The flocculated pigment was next removed by filtration, and was washed 
thoroughly with distilled water. All the solvents that were originally used 
in the first attempt to extract the pigment, were reemployed in an effort to 
redissolve the pigment flocculate. The results were wholly negative. 

In order to arrive at a more accurate concept of the color shift of the 
pigment, as affected by pH, 50-ml. portions of the original deeply colored 
alkaline extract were set aside in 250-ml. beakers. Holding several samples 
for tlie control color, the contents of the 4 beakers were treated with drops of 
a 0.1 N HCl solution until a definite color change was observed (toward the 
yellow-brown or chestnut shades). This point appeared to be relatively 
sharp. Tno t‘ the beakers were then put aside and the contents of the other 
two were u cUil with drops of a 0.1 N NaOH solution until the original pansy 
purple gave indication of returning. The pH of the solutions in the beakers 
were then obtained by use of the Beckman acidmeter (glass electrode), with 
the following results: 

Sample 1 —Color shifting toward yellow brown—^pIT 7.00 

<< 2 pH 7.05 

** 3 Original pansy purple returning pH 7.86 

4< 4 << ** ** ‘‘ pH 7.70 

From these results it appears that a far more sensitive test is obtained 
v'hen the pigment is in solution rather than in the hyphae of the fungus. 
Subsequent tests indicated, that as the hydrogen-ion concentration dropped 
below pH 7 into the acid range, the color of the solutions accordingly ap¬ 
proached a light amber-yellow, liaising the pH to 8 and above, gave a com¬ 
plete return of the original pansy purple coloration, which differed not at all 
from that of the untreated control portions. 

Using the washed flocculated pigment, numerous tests were made to 
determine the nature of the coloring material. In a series of qualitative tests, 
i.e., the biuret reaction, the Millon reaction, Liebermann’s reaction, the 
Adamkiewicz reaction, the Acree-Kosenheim reaction and the Molisch test, 
only the last named gave a positive result. It is recognized th i'^ qualitative 
color reactions for protein linkages cannot be relied upon, especially where 
only small amounts of the material to be tested are available. For this res* 

7 See footnote 4. < 
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son the possible existence of such linkages cannot be excluded from considera¬ 
tion. 

It was found that if the dried pigment was added to a 2 per cent solution 
of emulsin and incubated at 35° C., the pigment could be observed going into 
solution after an interval of 30 minutes. Within an hour all pigment was 
back in solution. Using solutions containing only the emulsin solution as a 
control, Fehling’s test indicated the presence of reduced sugars in small 
amounts in the solutions containing the pigment, whereas no such evidence 
was found in the control solutions. This was considered as fair evidence of 
hydrolysis of the pigment by the enzyme emulsin. Such evidence may be 
interpreted to indicate that at least part of the pigment molecule is of the 
nature of a 0-glucoside. No tests were carried out to determine the nature of 
the color grouping. 

SUMMARY 

Observations in the study of pink root of onions in Colorado, indicate that 
roots invaded by the causal agent, Phoma terrestris, may not always show the 
pink-red root coloration usually associated with the malady. Diseased roots 
were occasionally found that, although being infected with P. terrestris^ were 
yellow to yellow-brown. 

Cultural studies revealed that, although temperature and nutrient varia¬ 
tion had little to do with this phenomenon, increasing the H-ion concentration 
produced a color change, the hue induced being comparable to that observed 
in nature. Preliminary trials, using diseased pink roots and agar mats on 
which the fungus was growing, showed a color shift from the red to red- 
purple shades at pH 8.5 to a yellow to yellow-brown at pH 4.5. By extracting 
the pigment from the fungus hyphae, using 0.1 N HCl followed by 0.1 
N NaOH, the coloring material was obtained in a soluble state. Using the 
pigment in solution, a more sensitive test was obtained, the color shift being 
observed to take place within the range of pH 7.00 to 7.86. 

The pigment of Phoma terrestris was obtained from its alkaline solution 
by the addition of saturated Na 2 S 04 and was returned to its soluble state only 
by treatment with 0.1 N HCl followed by 0.1 N NaOH. Since the material 
apparently is hydrolyzed by the enzyme emulsin, it appears that at least part 
of the molecule partakes of the nature of a 3-glucoside. 

Colorado State College, 

Port Collins, Colorado. 



BACTERIOSIS OP TUBEROUS BEGONIA^ 


P. A. Aek and C. M. Tompkins 
(Accepted for publication Apiil 19, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

A leaf spot of tuberous begonia {Begonia fuberhyhrida Voss) has been 
under observation and study in California for several years. It occurs in 
lath-house nurseries at Capitola, Colma, and Golden Gate Park in San 
Francisco and was observed by M W. Gardner in 1935. High atmospheric 
humidity, relatively high temperatures, and close contact between the plants 
seem to favor the development and spread of this disease. A bacterium 
was isolated from diseased material that, in culture, formed a yellow colony 
on nutrient bacteriological media. Tuberous and fibrous-rooted begonia 
plants were readily infected under greenhouse conditions, and the organism 
was recovered in pure culture. 

This paper deals briefly with comparative studies of the leaf-spot 
organism of tuberous begonia and with proof of its pathogenicity. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

A review of the most important of the earlier papers on bacterial dis¬ 
eases of bejiniiia was recently given by Stapp.* In the United States,'a 
leaf-spot of fibrous begonia, caused by Phytomonas flavozonatum 

(McCulloch), was recently reported,® while, in England, Dowson et al,^ de¬ 
scribed a leaf spot of winter-flowering begonia (hybrids of Begonia socotrana 
Hook.) and determined the causal organism to be Ph. hegoniae (Buchw.) 
Pape emend, Dows. 

SYMPTOMS OP THE DISEASE 

The symptoms of this disease consist at first of small, circular, blister- 
like spots, which later become very conspicuous and transparent when ex¬ 
amined with transmitted light (Pigs 1 and 2). Gradually the spots enlarge 
and then coalesce, forming large, blister-like, necrotic lesions. These lesions 
appear water soaked, while occasionally a yellow, dry ooze may be observed 
on dry specimens. The lesions are often very numerous and cause pre¬ 
mature abscission of the leaf. 

Invasion of the vascular system of tuberous begonia plants was observed 
only in the greenhouse after spraying them with a heavy water suspension 

1 Contribution from the Division of Plant Pathology, Vnivorsity of California 

Berkeley, California The assistance of nontechnical employees of the Federal Works 
Progress Administration is acknowledged. • 

2 Stapp, C. Der bactcrielle Erreger einer Blattfleckenkrankheit von Begonien und 
seine Verwandschaft mit Pseudomonas campestns des Kohls. Arb. Biol Beichsanst 
Land.-u. Forstw. 22: 379-397. 1938. 

8 McCuUoch, Lucia. Bacterial leaf spot of begonia. Jour. Agr. Research FU S 1 
54: 583—590. 1927. 

4 Dowson, W. J., W. C. Moore, and L. Ogilvie. A bacterial disease of begonia 
Jour. Roy. Hort. Soc. 63: 286-290. 1938. ® 
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Fig. 1. Necrotic lesions of tuberous begonia leaves produced under natural condi¬ 
tions in a lathhouse at Colma. 

of the tuberous begonia organism in a moist eliamber. After 8 to 12 days, 
the plants were transferred to a warm greenhouse. This phase was charac¬ 
terized by a water-soaked appearance of the petioles, which slowly spread 
into the main stem with a gradual softening of all tissues. Subsequently, 
the entire plant collapsed. Stained microtome sections showed an abun¬ 
dance of bacteria in the vascular elements. In all cases, the organism iso¬ 
lated from infected tissues proved identical with that sprayed on the plants. 
These reisolates were later found, upon inoculation, to be pathogenic to 
tuberous begonia leaves. 

INOCULATIONS 

Several isolates of the bacterium were used in the inoculation tests. 
Healthy tuberous begonia plants were grown from both tubers and seeds, and 
6brous-rooted begonia plants from cuttings and seeds. Before inoculating, 
the plants were placed in a moist chamber in a greenhouse having average 
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Fio. 2. I^eaf spot produced on B. IloydU hj spraying with an organism obtained 
from the necrotic areas of the tuberous begonia leaf shown in figure 1. A. On the upper 
surface. B. On the under surface 12 days after inoculation. Natural 

temperatures of 60° P. at night and 80° to 90° during the day. After 
atomizing twice with a suspension of the bacteria at an interval of 24 hours, 
the plants were syringed with tap water in order to provide a humid atmos^ • 
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phere. In some instances, inoculated plants were moved to a cooler green¬ 
house (60® to 70® F. during the day), where conspicuous symptoms 
developed on petioles and stems. 

The following species of tuberous begonia proved highly susceptible, to 
this organism: Begonia fuberhy'brida, B. gracilis luminosa HBK., and B, 
Iloydii (Fig. 2). Of the fibrous-rooted type {Begonia semperflorens Link 
and Otto), infection was obtained on the varieties Christmas Cheer, Fire 
Dwarf, Prima Donna, Eosabelle, Salmon Queen, and Vernon; and on the 
species B. erfordii Hort., haageana Wats., and schmidtiana Regel. var. 
rosea Hort. Infection of these varieties and species was obtained also by 
spraying with a culture of Ph, flavozonatum kindly sent by Miss McCulloch. 

THE CAUSAL ORGANISM 

A comparative study of 6 different isolates of the leaf-spot organism 
from different localities in California and of Phytomonas flavozonatum 
showed no fundamental differences in morphological and cultural charac¬ 
ters. Moreover, our data on Ph, begoniae was in complete agreement with 
those of Stapp. It should be noted that our sugar tests were made in a 
synthetic liquid medium to which various sugars and alcohols were added. 
In this medium, acid but no gas was produced from dextrose, sucrose, mal¬ 
tose, fructose, arabinose, glycerine, xylose, galactose, rafiSnose, dulcitol, 
mannitol, and lactose. When asparagin or Dunham's peptone base was 
used in sugar and alcohol tests no acid or gas was produced by our isolates 
or by Ph, flavozonatum. 

Miss McCulloch's classification of the begonia leaf-spot bacterium seems 
to be based on the fact that the European organism is primarily a vascular 
parasite. She states: ‘‘Allowing for possible errors in description or tech¬ 
nique, the bacterium of the European vascular disease is very similar in 
character to the bacterium causing leaf spot disease in the United States." 

Since the organism causing a leaf spot of tuberous begonia so closely 
resembles Ph. begoniae described by early investigators, both morphologi¬ 
cally and physiologically, and because of occasional vascular symptoms pro¬ 
duced by it, it is suggested that the name Ph. begoniae be retained and the 
Ph. flavozonatum be considered a synonym. 

CONTROL 

Since the disease occurs only when air humidity is high and plants are 
ei'Oy^ded, control involves primarily a kodifioation of present cultural 
practices. 

Progress of the disease on artificially-infected plants was inhibited by 
^J^ansferring them to a greenhouse having a relatively low humidity and by 
providiM greater spacing between plants. The organism was recovered 
from infected leaves that had been dried and kept in the laboratory for 
three months. It is, therefore, important that overhead watering or 
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syringing should be reduced in lathhouses where the disease is known to 
occur. 

A culture of Phytomonas hegoniae from tuberous begonia has been 
forwarded to the American Type Culture Collection, Washington, D. C. 
University op California, 

Berkeley, California. 


EELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF QUASI-FACTORIAL AND RANDOM- 
IZED-BLOCK DESIGNS OF EXPERIMENTS CONCERNED 
WITH DAMPING-OFF OF SUGAR BEETS" 

E. L. LeClebg 
(Accepted for publication February 13, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

In experiments involving a large number of varieties, the size of the rep¬ 
lications may become of such magnitude that plot variability in field tests 
cannot be efiSciently controlled. The quasi-factorial design of plot ar¬ 
rangement, as developed by Yates^ for trials involving large numbers of 
varieties, reduces the influence of soil heterogeneity on experimental error, 
since the block size is smaller than in a randomized-block arrangement. 

In quasi "actorial experiments the replications are divided into small 
blocks, whv !. In turn, are used as a measure of error control (Fig. 1). For 
a detailed discussion of the various types of quasi-factorial arrangements 
and the methods of analysis of experimental data, the reader is referred to 
Yates^ and Goulden.^ 

The relative efficiency of quasi-factorial arrangements as compared with 
randomized-block arrangement has been studied by Yates* and Goulden^ for 
yield trials. They found gains in efficiency ranging from 26 to 57 per cent 
and 20 to 50 per cent, respectively. 

In determining yields of a large number of varieties, where the influence 
of soil heterogeneity is pronounced and plant competition is operative for a 
considerable time, it is known that the experimental error is usually lower 
in quasi-factorial experiments than in randomized-block tests of the same 
size. But it has not been determined whether this would be true, also, in 
experiments dealing with the effectiveness of a large number of treatments 
for the control of damping-off and similar diseases or those in which the 

1 The data presented in this paper were obtained in cooperative investigations by the 
Division of Sugar Plant Investigations, Bureau of Plant Indust^, United States D^art- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Division of Plant Pathology and Botany of the Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Paper No. 1673 of the Journal Series of the Minnesota 
Experiment Station. 

2 Yates, F. A new method of arranging variety trials involving a l-^rge number of 
varieties. Jour. Agr. Sci. [England] 26: 424-455. 1936. 

sGoulden, C. H. Methods of statistical analysis. Burgess Pub. Co., MinneaDolis. 
(Mimeographed.) 208 pp. (rev.). 1936. ’ 

♦Goulden, C. H. Eflaciency in field trials of pseudo-factorial and incomplete rtill* 
domized block methods. Canadian Jour. Res. (c), 16: 231-241. 1937. 
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Fio. 1. Diagrams of a two-dimensional quasi-factorial arrangement of plots and of 
a randomized-blo^ arrangement for 16 hypothetical treatments or isolates. 


pathogenicity of a large number of isolates of a particular pathogen is to 
be determined. In such experiments the seedling stand counts are usually 
made about 3 weeks after planting ard before plant competition has become 
operative. 

The writer, therefore, attempted to obtain definite information on the 
relative eflSciency of 2-dimensional quasi-factorial experiments as compared 
with randomized-block tests in the field and greenhouse, where the emphasis 
is on seedling stands. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 

Data were obtained from uniformity trials made with sugar beets in 
1937 and 1938 in the field at Waseca, Minnesota. The land had been uni¬ 
formly cropped in previous years. The seed was sown in 20-inch rows at 
about 20 pounds per acre. The experiments consisted of 36 plots in each 
of 4 teplioations, the plots being 4 rows wide and 30 feet long. Seedling 
counts were made, about 3 weeks after pi ant mg, in 6 four-foot lengths of 
row from flie middle 2 rows of each plot. 

Xliata already available^ from 2 uniformity trials with sugar beets on 2 
types of iflamt tables in the greenhouse were used for the present study also, 

sLeOlerg, !B). L. Faetore affecting experimental error in greenhouse pot tests with 
sugar beets. Phytopath. 25: 1019-1025. 1935. 
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with the following exceptions. In this study the seedling counts in the 
outside rows of pots surrounding each test were discarded, and the analyses 
are based on the stands in the remaining pots. This was dons to eliminate 
the influence of heat from vertical coils of heating pipes situated along one 
side and at one end of each plant table. 

Since the data considered were obtained from uniformity trials {i.e., the 
plots and pots were sown to the same variety of sugar beets and at compar¬ 
able rates), it is possible, by redistribution of a.ssumed treatments, to ana¬ 
lyze the data both as randomized-block and two-dimensional quasi-factorial 
experiments. 

The data were analyzed by the analysis-of-variance method.® 

experimental results 
Field Experiments 

The analyses of variance of the seedling stand data were made on the 
assumption of 36, 25, 16, 9, and 4 hypothetical treatments in order to test 
the relative efficiency of quasi-factorial and randomized-block arrangements 
with experiments of different sizes. 

The error variances (Table 1) of the quasi-factorial design are less than 
those of the randomized-block design for all of the 5 different sizes of 
experiments tested in both years. 


TABI.K * “ Increase or decrease in efficiency of the two-dimensional quasi-factorial 
design as compared with a randomised-hloolc arrangement of equal size in field uniformity 
experiments dealing with damping-off of sugar beets 


Number 

Error variance for 

Increase or 

of 

Quasi- 

Bandomized- 

decrease in 

treatments 

factorial 

block 

efficiency 


Data for 1937 


36. 

2298.91 

4106.11 

Per cent 
+ 39 

25. 

2164.39 

2934.54 

+ 2 

16. 

2262.54 

3273.02 

+ 3 

9. 

3213.86 

3768.10 

-22 

4. 

3779.19 

3945.56 

-37 


Data for 1938 


36. 

1142.84 

1479.07 

Per cent 
+ 1 

25. 

1126.14 

1484.11 

- 1 

16. 

1300.05 

1820.73 

0 

9. 

1375.89 

1754.39 ‘ 

-15 

4. 

1060.19 

1645.54 

7 

• 


After correction of the error variances of the Ijuasi-factorial arrange¬ 
ments for different sizes of experiments by their respective efficiency factors, 
it appears that, with 36 treatments (6 treatments in a block), this de- 

• Fisher, B. A. Statistical methods (or research workers. Bd. 4, rev. and obL 307 
pp. Oliver and Bo/d, Edinburgh and London. 1982. , 
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sign was 39 per cent more efficient in 1937 and only 1 per cent more eflS- 
cient in 1938 than a randomized-block test of the same size. When con¬ 
sidering 25 treatments (5 treatments in a block), there was a gain of 2 per 
cent in 1937, whereas a loss of 1 per cent resulted in 1938. With 16 treat¬ 
ments, the quasi-factorial was 3 per cent more efficient in 1937 and was 
equal in efficiency to the randomized-block arrangement in 1938. Losses 
in efficiency of 22 and 15 per cent occurred with 9 treatments for the 2 
years, respectively. Considering 4 treatments, a loss in efficiency of 37 per 
cent resulted in 1937 and 7 per cent in 1938. 

Thus, with a large number of treatments under field conditions, the 
quasi-factorial arrangement of plots may be considerably more efficient than 
a randomized-block design in some seasons. With 25 or fewer treatments, 
a slight gain in efficiency may result, though a loss is more likely. 

Greenhouse Tests 

The analyses of variance of the stand counts for each of the pots were 
made on the basis of 25 hypothetical treatments on a board-wall bench and 
36 hypothetical treatments on a raised-concrete bed. Each experiment 
consisted of 8 replications. 

From the data in table 2 it is apparent that the quasi-factorial design is 
markedly less efficient than the randomized-block arrangement. The for- 


TABLE 2. —Loss in efficiency of the two-dimensional quasi-factorial design as com¬ 
pared with a randomieed-hloch arrangement of equal size in greenhouse uniformity experi¬ 
ments dealing with damping off of sugar beets on two types of plant tables 


Number 

Error variance for 

Increase or 

of 

treatments 

Quasi¬ 

factorial 

Bandomized- 

block 

decrease in 
efficiency 

Board-veall bench 

25 

190.89 

212.80 

Per cent 
-16 

Baised-concrete bed 

36 

151.46 

155.05 

Per cent 
-20 


mer was 16 per cent less efficient on the board-wall bench and 20 per cent 
less efficient on the raised-concrete bed. This is not surprising since the 
variability between pots in the greenhouse is not nearly so great as that 
between plots in the field. 

f 

SUMMARY 

* 

The quasi-factorkl dedgn of plot arraagements -was more efficient than 
a randonlized-block'test in some tfeeons for damping-off tests with sugar 
with 86 treatments, in the field. "With 25 or fewer treatments, the 
quasMaetbiial design was less efficient in most comparisons, although it was 
more effieieiit in a few. 
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In greenhouse experiments, made on two types of plant beds, marked 
losses in efficiency resulted with quasi-factorial design as compared with a 
randomized-block arrangement. 

Horticultural Research, 

Louisiana State University, 

University, La. 

PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL NOTES 

A Method for Testing the Toxicity of Volatile Compounds }—^Por test¬ 
ing the toxicity of volatile materials in the vapor phase, several methods 
have been used.^’ ^ The technique reported herewith is an improvement 
of one of these^ and has an advan1;jage over the others, in that a minimum of 
special glassware is needed. 

The containers are ordinary Petri dishes sealed with a double layer of 
grade parafilm® or one-pint, glass-top fruit jars sealed by the usual 
rubber gaskets and wire clamps. The first of these may be used where a 
small volume of the solution is to be tested, the second where relatively 
large amounts are needed. The fungus culture is placed on an agar film 
deposited upon the inside of the cover of either Petri dish or fruit jar. It 
is essential to have the agar films uniform in diameter and thickness in 
order to avoi^l a differential in the rate of absorption of the volatile material 
to be tested '•^hich is placed in a solution of the desired concentration in 
the bottom of the container. The film is, therefore, poured in a sterile 
chamber wiiere uniform discs can be cut and transferred to the containers. 

The transfer chamber (Fig. 1, A) has an inclined glass window extend¬ 
ing to within 10 inches ot the bottom. In this 10-inch space is a door, 
hinged at the bottom, containing two 5-inch holes for hands and arms, and 
provided with sliding panels to close the openings when not in use. Com¬ 
pressed air IS first passed through a 2-liter flask filled with sterile cotton 
(Fig. 1, A), then introduced into the chamber through a rubber tube to the 
end of which is attached a perforated glass pipe. This current of sterile 
air tends to drive out through the arm holes air-bome organisms carried in on 
the surfaces of containers and implements. 

The agar film is made by pouring 400 cc. of melted agar onto a specially 
constructed plate within the chamber. For building this plate, heat-re¬ 
sisting plate glass, trade marked ‘‘Herculite,’^ is secured from the Pitts¬ 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The following dimensions 

1 This work was supported in part by a grant from the WTiaconsin Alumni Besearch 
Foundation. 

2 Walker, J. C., S. Morell, and H. H. Foster. Toxicity of mustard oils and^related 
sulfur compounds to certain fungi. Amer. Jour. Bot. 24: 536-541, 1937. 

sOserkowsky, J. Fungicidal effect on ScleroUum rolfsii of some compoimdB in 
aqueous solution and in the gaseous state. Phytopath. 24: 815-819. 19^^ < 

* Tomkins, B. G. The action of certain volatile substances and gases on the srowth 
of mould fungi. Proc. Boy. Soc., Ser. B, 111: 210-226. 1932. 

6 Terry, M. C. To keep culture-media from drying out. ^ence (n.s.) 85: 31^^480 



Fio. 1. A. Transfer chamber, illustrating filter flask and position of perforated 
glass tube when plate support is not in use. Sca.le; i in. = 1 in. B. Plate support show¬ 
ing position of perforated glass tube. Scale: i in. = 1 in. 

ai«’required: 1 piece, 20xl4xi in.; 2 pieces, 20xfxi in.; 2 pieces, 
12ixtxi in. The narrow strips are cemented to the larger piece so as 
to form a shallow dish 18ixl2ixi in. (inside dimensions), which is 
mounted on a small stand supported by 2 adjustable screws and a peg 
Biinilar to ^ose used on the bottom of an analytical balance (Fig. 1, B). 

Before we the plate is leveled with the aid of a 6-inch carpenter’s level. 
After the plate is set up and balanced, 4 small pieces of ordinary window 
glass (fxfxiin.) are placed on the comers of t^e dish to sqppoet another 
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sheet of window glass (21 x 15 x ^ in.) which serves as a cover. The plate and 
cover supports are sterilized by pouring over them a B-K solution (3.5 per 
cent sodium hypochlorite in water) diluted 1-5 with water. Next, the cover 
is wiped with the same liquid and put in place. The inside of the compart¬ 
ment is then sprayed with the disinfectant and, after a 10-minute period, the 
air turned on. Before entering the chamber the hands and arms are sponged 
with the solution. Most of the B-K is removed from the plate by a piece of 
sterile absorbent cotton. Aloelli^ is added and flamed and any moisture that 
remains is evaporated with ^ Bunsen burner. The agar is now poured on 
the plate and allowed to solidify. The perforated glass tube (Fig. 1, A) is 
then attached to the back of the stand and the sterile air directed beneath 
the plate, facilitating more rapid cooling of the agar. From the film, 2-inch 
discs are cut by means of a ‘*biseuit«cutter’’ similar to, but much larger than, 
the one described by Keitt® and transferred to the containers with a sterile 
spatula.— ^Dean B. Pryor and J. C. Walker, Department of Plant Pathol¬ 
ogy, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Susceptibility of Seedlings of Bibes punctatum, an Andine Currant, to 
Cronartium ribicola. —^Very little work has been done with regard to a 
study of the susceptibility of South American species of Bibes to Cronartium 
ribicola Fischer. So far as known the susceptibility of one of these, Bibes 
punctatum Ruiz and Pavon (Janczewski, E. de, Monographie des grosseil- 
liers, Bibes L. in Mem. Soc. Phys. et Hist. Nat., Geneve, 35: fasc. 3. Sg. V, 
Parilla; Sect. Ill, Euparilla. 1907), a dioecious Andine currant, which has 
little economic or ornamental value in the northern hemisphere, has not 
been investigated. In January, 1938, seed of B, punctatum were made 
available to the writer for propagation and testing by C. R. Quick, Division 
of Plant Disease Control, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. This tender evergreen species grows on 
both slopes ot the Andes (Chile and Argentina) at approximately the lati¬ 
tude of Valparaiso, and probably is not at all hardy in the northeastern 
part of the United States. 

The seed of Bibes punctatum germinated readily and 18 seedlings were 
potted. Later, in 1938, all of these seedlings, the sex of which was not 
known, became naturally infected with Cronartium ribicola, in a pathologi¬ 
cal greenhouse at the Marsh Botanical Garden, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. This infection occurred during the inoculation experiments on 
the second generation seedlings of the blister-rust-immune Viking (syn: R0d 
HoUandsk Druerips) red currant, and resulted from free urediospores pro¬ 
duced on the susceptible Bibes “checks,’’ the prickly gooseberry (B. cynos- 
bati L.) and skunk currant {B, glandulosum Grauer). The leaves of B. 
punctatum were so readily susceptible to rust that the heavily infected ones 
became brown and shriveled. Abundant uredia and a trace of telia were 
present by the end of June. The rust continued to spread to new leaveg| 
and in January, 1939, a collection was made showing mostly abundant, long, 

« Keitt, G. W. Simple technique for isolating single-spore strains of certain tvDM 
of fungi. Phytopath. 6: 266-269. 1916. 
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robust telia that had formed during the autumn and winter. Because of 
the very evident high receptivity of the leaves of seedlings of this South 
American currant to air-borne urediospores in the greenhouse, formal inocu¬ 
lation tests with C. ribicola were not performed. 

In the autumn of 1937 the writer observed vigorous plants of Bibes 
punctatum with sizable leaves growing under greenhouse conditions at the 
University of California, Berkeley, California. If blister rust susceptibil¬ 
ity of matured plants of B. punctatum is not significantly different from 
that of seedlings reported in this note, the species should be Useful as a 
source of telia inoculum for infection experiments with five-needle pines 
carried on in the greenhouse during the late autumn and winter. At this 
time North American and European Bibes have dropped their leaves and 
fresh telia on new leaves are not available.— Glenn 6. Hahn, Division of 
Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Dept, of Agriculture in 
cooperation with Osborn Botanical Laboratory, Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

Early Blackhull Besists Stem Rust in Texas. —Early Blackhull winter 
wheat, a variety that has recently come into prominence in the Southern 
Great Plains, has been found to have a high degree of early resistance to 
stem rust {Puccinia graminis tritici Eriks, and Henn.) in tests conducted 
on several of the experiment stations in Texas. At College Station, Texas, 
it has, for the past 3 years, consistently remained almost free from stem 
rust for about 2 weeks after other varieties that head at the same time have 
become heavily infected. The same observation was made by the writer in 
1938 on the Texas substations at Angleton on the Gulf Coastal Prairie, at 
Beeville on the Rio Grande Plain, and at Temple in the Black Lands of 
Central Texas. I. M. Atkins has reported to the writer a like performance 
of this variety on the Denton substation in northern Texas. 

About a week or 10 days before ripening. Early Blackhull usually de¬ 
velops a light to fairly abundant infection characterized by small, distinctly 
isolated pustules of stem rust, which, due to their late appearance, do not 
usually cause much injury. This performance has been consistent at Col¬ 
lege Station in the known presence of the following physiologic races of 
Puccinia graminis tritici 1, 11,17, 21, 24, 36, 38, 49, 50, and 56. Obviously, 
the variety either possesses early resistance to several races of stem rust or 
the rust organism requires a long incubation period on this host. 

In crosses between Early Blackhull and varieties carrying the Hope 
type of mature-plant resistance to stem i*ust, an occasional Fa plant has 
b^en observed to remaiil'entirely rust-free, both early and lAte in the season, 
under conditions wheire both parents have developed considerable infection 
and where Gasta lehecks have succumbed before heading. It is assumed 
l^t these rust-free^egregates carry a factor, or factors, for early resistance 
derived <rom Early Blackhull combined with the factor for mature plant 
resistance derived froin Hope. 

Although Early Blackhull is reported to be of poor milling quality, its 
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early maturity, resistance to shattering, and early resistance to stem rust 
apparently make this variety of considerable value as a parent in the 
breeding of winter wheats for the Southern Great Plains, especially the 
extreme southern part of that area, where stem rust is able to develop 
during the winter and early spring months.—E. S. McFadden, Division of 
Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, in cooperation with the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Bust on the California Native PrunL—Tranzschelia pruni-spinosae 
(Pers.) Diet, has, to the knowledge of the writers, never been reported on 
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the wild species of* Prunus in California, and no rust has been observed on 
these plants when grown in their natural habitat, one approaching near 
desert conditions with most of the species. The following native species 
have been grown under cultivation in a mixed planting with other species 
of Prunus and Amygdalus: Prunus andersonii, P, demissa, P. emarginata, 
P. fasciculata, P. fremontii, P. ilicifolia, P. ilicifolia var. integrifolia, and 
P. subcordata. 

In the mixed planting rust has been observed frequently on the sus¬ 
ceptible horticultural varieties of Prunus armeniaca, P. domestica, and 
Amygdalus persica. This provided abundant inoculum to infect the native 
species. All indigenous species listed were susceptible to rust, except P. 
demissa and P. ilicifolia. Two of the desert forms, P. andersonii and P. 
fasciculata (Fig. 1, A and C), developed a few brownish uredia, scattered 
over the leaf surface, with little or no necrosis of tissue surrounding the 
sori. The urediospores were abundant, and teliospores (discolor type) 
have been observed on P. fasciculata, Prunus fremontii, another desert 
species, developed necrotic spots 2-5 mm. in diameter (Fig. 1, D), with a 
few brownish (sometimes whitish), imperfectly formed uredia. The uredio¬ 
spores were few. Prunus subcordata is very susceptible to rust and de¬ 
velops large uredia widely distributed over the leaf surface with abundant 
urediospores. No teliospores were observed. Prunus emarginata was in¬ 
fected after artificial inoculation in the open with rust spores from almond. 
The rust, where teliospores developed on these species of Prunus, was of the 
discolor type, as reported by Dunegan.^ The typica type of rust has not 
been observed by us in California.— Clayton 0. Smith and L. C. Cochran, 
University of California, Citrus Experiment Station, Riverside, California. 

The Number of Spores in a Pycnidium of Septoria apii. —^Recently 280 
samples of celery seed obtained from New York State growers were ex¬ 
amined by A. G. Newhall, who found that 142 samples, or about 50 per 
cent, contained seeds bearing pycnidia of Septoria, 

The ability of the Septoria fungus to bridge the gap from seedcoat to 
young seedling depends upon its viability, suitable environmental condi¬ 
tions in the seedbed, and to a considerable extent upon the amount of in¬ 
itial inoculum or the inoculum potential.’^ (Considerable is known about 
the first 2 conditions, but the number of spores that can be liberated at one 
time by a single pycnidium seems not to have been ascertained. After a 
number of preliminary attempts, the writ* r finally ad(^ted the following 
method of counting all the spores from a single pycnidium. 

Under a low-power binocular microy-^'ope a pycnidium from a young 
lAsion was dissected out and placed in a drop of tap water on a clean slide, 
jf pair of needles were used to break open the pycnidium and to separate 
aSay spor/ clumps^ thus facilitating a fairly uniform distribution of spores 
throughout the drop. 

1 Hunogaii, 0. The rust of stone fruits. Phytopath. 28: 411^27. 1938. 
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This drop of spore suspension was then allowed to dry. A drop of 
glycerine and a coverglass were added and counting was done under low 
power. All spores were counted, and accuracy was facilitated by the sub¬ 
stitution of a ‘‘counting fieldin the ocular of the microscope for the ordi¬ 
nary ocular micrometer. This was a round glass disc lightly ruled off with 
a glass cutter into 16 small squares. Care was taken to have at least the 
outer lines of this figure parallel so that no spores would be overlooked or 
counted twice on moving the slide from one “field’’ to another. It required 
nearly an hour to count the spores from 1 pycnidium. Two people, making 
counts of the same mount, were able to check within less than 0.9 per cent. 
The results of 9 counts are as follows: 


Pycnidium | 1 | 2 

1 3 

1 4 

f 5 ! 

1 6 

1 7 1 

1 s 1 

1 » 

1 Ave. 

No. of spores | 3206 | 5317 

1 2894 1 

1 4140 

1 2304 j 

I 5493 

1 1448 I 

1 3314 1 

1 4960 1 

1 3675 


This indicates then the potential inoculum released from 1 pycnidium 
of Septoria apii graveolentis. Although these pycnidia came from leaves, 
it is assumed that pycnidia borne on seeds would contain a like number of 
spores. In addition to the number of spores in one fruiting body, the 
number of pycnidia in a single lesion also are important in determining the 
inoculum potential. Therefore, counts of the number of pycnidia per 
lesion were made on a number of severely infected celery plants approxi¬ 
mately 10 incli"" I 11 and are given below 

Lesion | 1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 | 10 | 11 | 12 | 13 | Ave. 
No. pycnidia 1 I 23 | 20 | 25 | 12 | Q 1 | 39 | 14 | 87 | 7 | 38 | 30 1 129 I 219 | 56 

It would seem from these figures that if only 10 primary lesions oc¬ 
curred in a seedbed there would be possibly 1^ million spores available as 
secondary inoculum long before the plants are transplanted to the field. 
This all points to the importance of Septoria-free seed and explains in part 
at least the universal success that has attended the practice of thoroughly 
dusting or spraying celery plants several times while still small in the 
seedbeds.—^K. 11. Lin, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Further Data on Breeding Mosaic-escaping Raspberries,^ —^Data pub¬ 
lished previously®’ ® showed that the Lloyd George red raspberry variety is 
resistant, possibly immune, to the mosaic vector Amphorophora rubi Kalt. 
but is heterozygous for resistance. In several small populations produced 
by inbreeding the variety Lloyd George and crossing it with susceptible 
varieties, a relatively small number of the seedlings were resistant. Several 
varieties and seedlings proved to be somewhat resistant. Other indi- 

1 Published as Scientific Paper No. 401, College of Agriculture and Experhaant 
Station, State College of Washington. 

2 Schwartze, C. D., and Glenn A. Huber, Science 86; 158-169, 1937. 

8 Huber, Glenn A., and C. D. Schwartze, Jour, Agr. Ees. 67; 628-^33, 1938, 
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cated that susceptible varieties may be homozygous, but the numbers of 
individuals tested were too small to permit definite conclusions. Subsequent 
greenhouse experiments have added materially to our conception of the 
genetics of resistance. The results (Table 1) represent the relative survival 
and reproduction of A. rubi upon 5 potted “sucker” plants of each inbred 
or hybrid seedling. 


TABLE 1.— Besistanoe to Amphorophora ruhi in hybrid and inbred red raspberry 
populations 


Parentage 

Number of 
seedlings 
tested 

Resistant 

Somewhat 

resistant 

Susceptible 

Cuthbert (susceptible) x self 

8 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 
100.0 

Lloyd George (resistant) x self 
WSC 22 (Lloyd George selfed, 
somewhat resistant) x Lloyd 

50 

72.0 

12.0 

16.0 

George 

WSC 43 (Lloyd George x Cuth¬ 

31 

1 64.5 

6.5 

29.0 

bert, resistant) x Lloyd George 

45 

80.0 

2.2 

17.8 


All of the individuals listed in table 1 differ from those previously- 
tested. The 8 Cuthbert seifs raise the total tested to 14 and furnish fur¬ 
ther evidence that susceptible types are homozygous. The data for Lloyd 
George selfed differ from those previously published in that a much higher 
percentage of the seedlings show resistance. 

Aphid counts in the field were in close agreement with the results of 
the greenhouse experiments. The number of Lloyd George seifs tested now 
totals 66, of which 40 are resistant, 8 somewhat resistant, and 18 susceptible. 

The 2 hybrid populations show that relatively high percentages of re¬ 
sistant seedlings can be produced by crossing heterozygous parents. It is 
strongly indicated that Lloyd George carries 2 or more factors for resistance 
and that resistance is dominant to susceptibility. WSC 22 x Lloyd George 
produced a higher percentage of resistant hyjjrids than did crosses between 
Lloyd George and susceptible parents.® It appears likely that the some¬ 
what resistant type carries at least 1 genetic factor for resisti^nce, but 
further study is necessary. WSC 43 carries more resistance factors than 
WSC 22, as shown by the higher percentage of resistant individuals in the 
cross WSC 43 x Lloyd George than in WSC 22 x Lloyd George. 

There are now in the breeding plots 111 hybrids, inbred seedlings, and 
named varieties on which Amphorophora rubi does not feed. Most of these 
be heterozygous for resistance because of their parentage. Further 
iiibreeding and hybridising, now in progress, should produce homozygous 
resistant individuals that will transmit resistance to 100 per cent of their 
offspring when crossed with susceptible parents.—C. D. Schwartze and 
6lbnn A- Huber, Washington Agricultural Experiment Station and 
Western ^‘Washington Experiment Station. 
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All these types have been observed in Idaho prune orchards, but the gum 
spot or drought spot has been most prominent because it often accompanies 
one or more of the other symptoms. Several years’ observations in Idaho 
have shown the following: 

1. Prunes affected by drought spot are unusually firm of flesh and poor in 
quality. No improvement of fruit in storage is apparent. 

2. The firmness of flesh is attributable in large part to dead, corky tissue 
areas and a pronounced sticking to the pit. 

3. Internal discoloration, particularly near the pit, is common. 

4. The presence of these hard-flesh, unpalatable prunes, especially in the 
dried product, constitutes a serious and neglected problem. 

5. Drought spot is more severe in years of inadequate irrigation water, 
especially on light, porous soils. 

Tests with boron applications to prune trees in Idaho have been conducted 
since 1936, but no conclusive data on recovery are yet available. Beports 
from certain other areas where similar tests are in progress indicate, in 
general, unsatisfactory results. 

Preliminary data, however, on analyses of drought spot and healthy fruit 
have shown a definite relation between the disease and low boron content of 
fruit tissue and pits. Furthermore, drought spot of prunes has been espe- 
•ially severe in one section of Idaho where it already has been shown* that, for 
alfalfa, the soil k deficient in boron. The low boron content of apple tissue 
produced on -i' of this area was correlated with high incidence of drought 
spot and corl-y core. 

More complete data on drought spot of prune are expected to be available 
in the near future, but a bric^ preliminary note at present seems to be war- 
rant,ed by the circumstances. —Earle C. Blodgett and William E. Colwell, 
Departments of Plant Pathology and Agronomy, University of Idaho, Mos¬ 
cow, Idaho. 


Botrytis Blight of Antirrhinum Belated to Trichome Disposition.^— 
About 25 per cent of the Antirrhinum majus plants, varieties After Glow 
and Cheviot Maid Supreme, in a greenhouse near Albany, Oregon, were 
broken over in November, 1938, by a Botrytis infection (Pig. 1). The 
Botrytis proved to be a cinereal form of the type that produces long dark- 
brown conidiophores on the suscept. The grower, when watering the snap¬ 
dragon plants, was careful not to wet the foliage; but, in November, he was 
forced to spray the foliage with an insecticide against thrips. The Botrytis 
attack developed shortly after wetting the foliage with the insecticide The 
plants broke over consistently at a point about 2 feet from the ground*line 
An examination of several hundred of these plants showed that the foci 

W I" Idaho soil.. 
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Fio. 1. A. Habit of Antirrhinum stem showing location of Botrytia attack. B. 
Group of trichomes. A Botrytis coniddmm is sending a germ tube into the head of the 
longer trichome. 

of primary infections correspond with the locations where the surfaces of 
the stems change from glabrous to hirsute. The glandular trichomes in 
affected stem areas were full of Botrytis mycelium; moreover, infection 
through trichomes was observed. It is not claimed that the infection of 
snapdragon is always delimited by trichomes, but in this particular instance 
they served as effective infection courts either because they retained mois¬ 
ture or because of some inherent property that made them serve as suitable 
media for germination and infection.— Frank P. McWhorter, Oregon 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Corvallis, Oreg. 

Phytophthora Stem Rot of Vtscana.^—A stem rot of Vtscaria (Lychnis 
viscaria L.), variety blue pearl, was observed by the writer at Lafayette, 
Indiana, in 1937. Phytophthora cactorum (L. and C.) Schroet. has been 
identified as the causal organism. The symptoms, etioldgy, and histology 
of the disease are reported here. 

The disease is confined to the lower part of the stems and to the roots 
of th€? plants (Fig. 1, A). A water-soaked area on the young stem is the 
first symptom. Later the infected parts become dry, light brown, some- 

1 Oddbibution from the Department of Botanj, Purdue University Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station, Lafayette, In^ana. 
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what sunken, and partly disintegrated. Recently infected plants may wilt 
during the heat of the day and recover turgidity during the night. In 
later stages of the disease, the plants wilt permanently and die. 



rio. 1. A. Viflcaria plant showing stem rot. The upper margins of decay are indi¬ 
cated (a-d). Stem (e) was dry, cracked, and partially disintegrated. xO.6. B. Cross 
section of infected stem. Hyphae of Phytophthora caoiorum in the cortex are indicated 
at (a), in the phloem at (b), m the xylem at (c), and in the pith at (d). Note hausto- 
rium-like branching of hypha in cell of the pith (d). 

Pieces of young stems showing typical lesions of the disease were fixed 
in Rawlings solution, infiltrated in parafiSn, tod sectioned by the usual 
n ethod for histological examination. In sections stained in anilin blue in 
picric acid,^ safranin, and orange G, the fungus, which stained blpe, was 
clearly differentiated. 

The mycelium of the fungus penetrates all of the tissues of the stem, is 
both inter- and intracellular, and is especially abundant in ihi tissues of 
the cortex, phloem, and pith (Pig. 1, B). Occasionally, mycelium within 

2 Cartwright, K. St. G. A satisfactory method of staining fungal mycelium in wood 
sections. Ann. Bot. 43: 412-413. 1929. 
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large cells of the pith branches profusely (Fig. 1, B, d). Abundant 
oospores were found in tissues of the cortex, endodermis, and stele. Host 
cells, exclusive of the xylem, in the infected area usually were partially 
collapsed. ^ 

Apparently pure cultures of Phytophthora cactorum were isolated from 
small pieces of infected stems that had been surface sterilized in 1/1000 
mercuric chloride and planted on potato-dextrose agar. 

The pathogenicity of the fungus was tested on 10 young Viscaria plants, 
5-6 inches high and growing in pots in a greenhouse. The inoculations 
were made by placing a small piece of mycelium and agar, from a 3-day-old 
culture on potato-dextrose agar, on an unwounded stem an inch above the 
soil. Moist cotton was placed around the inoculations to prevent drying. 
Typical cankers resulted on 6 of the 10 plants, one week after inoculation. 
No infection occurred on 10 check plants treated as the inoculated plants, 
except that sterile potato-dextrose agar was used in place of fungus 
inoculum. Phytophthora cactorum was readily isolated from infected 
plants. 

A culture of Phytophthora cactorum isolated from Viscaria was non- 
pathogenic when inoculated into the trunks of 2 21-year-old Grimes apple 
trees. However, typical collar-rot cankers developed from inoculations 
made on the trees with a culture of P. cactorum isolated from an apple- 
trunk canker. The culture of the fungus from Viscaria thus differed in 
pathogenicity on Grimes trees from numerous cultures of P. cactorum 
isolated from cankers on Grimes trunks and from apple fruits in Indiana.^ 

The Phytophthora isolated from Viscarm agrees in cultural and morpho¬ 
logical characteristics with those established by Tucker^ and Leonian^ for 
P. cactorum. Cultures of the fungus grew well on malt extract agar and 
produced oogonia abundantl> on oatmeal and pea agars. The cultures 
grew rapidly at 26-28° C. on potato-dextrose agar. Oogonia, formed after 
transfer of the fungus from pea broth to distilled water, averaged 26 jj in 
diameter. Antheridia, both in culture and within the host, were predomi¬ 
natingly paragynous. ^Sporangia were papillate.— R. C. Baines, Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Station, Lafayette, Ind. 

Anthracnose of Lipim} —While making a survey of the commercial 
mint fields of northern Indiana we discovered plants of Lippia lanceolata 
Michx. heavily affected with leaf and stem lesions (Fig. 1, A) so similar 
to tiose of anthracnose of mint^ (caused by Bphacelooia menthae Jenkins®) 

4 8 Baines, B. C. Pliytophthora trunk canker (if apple. (Abstract) Pliytopatli. 28: 2. 

1038. 

4 Tucker, C. 1C. Taxoaomy of the genus Pn ftophthora de Bary. Mo. Agr. Exp. Stat. 
Bes. Bull. 153. 1031. 

Lieoftlaa, h. H. Identification of Phytophthora species. W. Va. Agr. Exp. Stat. 

> BuU. 252. 1034. 

1 Oontribution from the Department of Botany, Purdue University Agricultural 
Bxperiilient Station, Lafayette, Indiana. 

aBaines, B. C. Mint anthracnose. Phytopath. 28: 103-113. 1938. 

« Jenkins, Anna E. New species of Sphaceloma on Aralia and Mentha. Jour. Wash. 
Acad. Sci. 27; 412-414. 1937. 




Fig. 1. A. Anthracnose lesions on stems of Lippia lanceolata are roundish, small, 
or attaining a diameter of i in. They frequently coalesce to form large cankered areas. 
The lesions are slightly depressed and light colored, with a purplish-red margin. On leaves 
the disease first occurs as small reddish spots, which enlarge, become brown, and frequently 
the infected areas drop out. x 1. B. Cross section through a stem lesion, showing super¬ 
ficial stroma, and spores at (a). C. Conidia. Both x 870. D. Month-old colony of 
Sphaceloma lippii e on potato-dextrose agar, x 0.8. 

against 2.5-4 x 3-8 ij). The fungus was isolated and, on inoculation with 
spores, produced the disease in Lippia but failed to infect Mentha piperita 
L. var. vulgaris Sole. Reisolation was successful. Moreover, plants of 
Lippia were not infected by inoculation with spores of S, menthae. The 
fungus thus dilfers from 8. menthae both in morphology and parasitism and 
is considered a new species. 

Sphaceloma lipplae, sp. nov. 

Maculis caulicolis vel foliicolis, numerosis, sparsis vel dense aggregatis et plus minusve 
confluentibus, purpureo-vinaceis, in centre ochraceis, rotundis, ellipticis vel irregularibus, 
loniter depressis, 0.5-2.0 x 1.0-5.0 mm.; acervulis erumpente superficialibus, stromatibus 
pallide brunneis exilis; conidiis unicellularibus, oblongo-ellipticis, hyalinis, 2-2.8 x 3.8-J.7 
Hab. in foliis caulibusque vivis Lippiae lanceolatae in Indiana. 

Lesions foliicolous or caulicolous, numerous, scattered or closely aggregated and com¬ 
monly becoming confluent, surrounding host tissue wine-color, the sporiferous region buff, 
depressed due to collapse of underlying tissue, round, elliptical or irregular in shape, 0.5-2 X 
1.0-5.0 mm.; acervuli subcuticular in origin but early becoming superficial; stroma thim 
and pale-brownish; conidia sessile and produced by budding of the cells of the stromal^ 
unicellular, oblong-ellipsoid, hyaline, 2-2.8 x 3.8-6.7 g. On living stems and leaves oi' 
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Lippia lanoeolata Michz.^ North Liberty, Indiana, Aiwst 8, 1938, (leorge B. Cummins and 
B. C. Baines. Type deposited in the Arthur Herbarium, Purdue University Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Sphaceloma lippiae grows slowly on potato-dextrose agar and forms a 
brown to gray, heaped-up colony with a reddish margin (Fig. 1, D). The 
medium takes on a light wine color. Conidia obtained from cultures of the 
fungus are somewhat larger (3.4 x 8 |j) than those from lesions on the host. 
— ^R. C. Baines and George B. Cummins, Purdue University Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Lafayette, Ind. 

Prevalence of Basisporium gallarum in Arrested Axillary Shoots and 
Secondary Ears of Maize} —^References to the infection of ears and shanks 
of maize by Basisporium gallarum Molliard are common in the literature, 
but no one has reported the infection of arrested axillary shoots or the more 
common occurrence of this fungus in secondary than in primary ears. 

Basisporium infection of arrested axillary shoots was first noted in the 
autumn of 1937. A preliminary examination of 182 such shoots collected 
in different localities in Iowa showed that 77 (42.3 per cent) were infected 
with this fungus. Such a high percentage of infection is of especial in¬ 
terest because, in 1937, the percentage of infected ears was low, causing an 
estimated loss of only 1 per cent. In 1938, on the other hand, Basisporium 
infection was more general in Iowa. An extensive examination of arrested 
axillary shoots in the autumn gave the following results: 


Source of material 

Number of 
shoots examined 

Number of 
infected shoots 

Percentage of 
infected shoots 

Open-pollinated dent corn (eight 
localities) . 

474 

382 

80.59 

Inbred lines, Ames . 

551 

361 

65.51 

Single crosses, Ames. 

531 

411 

77.40 


The susceptibility of these tissues is very evident, with average infection 
ranging from 65.51 to 80.59 per cent in the material examined. 

It also was observed that the secondary ears were more frequently in¬ 
fected with Basisporium than were the primary. Of 604 paired primary 
and secondary ears gathered in 3 localities, 307 of the secondary and 13 of 
the primary ears were infected. 

A relation was noted between degree of development of secondary ears 
and percentage of infection. Ninety-seven secondary ears, the weight of 
each exceeding 7/10 that of the respective primary ear, included only five 
infected ears. In contrast, 273 secondary ears, none of which weighed more 
than i as much as the respective primary ear, included 191 infected ears. 
Susceptibility to infection appears to be favored by poor development in 
seccAdary ears. 

1 Jouriml ^C’aper No. J-625 of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. 
Project No. 94. 
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The common occurrence of Basisporium infection of arrested axillary 
shoots and poorly developed secondary ears indicates that these structures 
are the most susceptible tissues of the com plant. These tissues were most 
heavily infected in 1938, a year of abundant Basisporium infection, but 
better evidence of their susceptibility was obtained in 1937, when the re¬ 
ported infection was low. It is obvious that such extensive infection of 
arrested axillary shoots and secondary ears insures abundant inoculum ad¬ 
jacent to a large percentage of the primary ears.— J. H. Standen, Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. 


REVIEW 

Cochran, W. G. Some difficulties in the statistical analysis of replicated experiments. 

The Empire Jour, of Exp. Agr. 1: 157-176. 1938. 

Salmon, S. C. Generalized standard errors for evaluating bunt experiments with wheat. 

Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 30: 647-663. 1938. 

Clark, A., and W. H. Leonard. The analysis of variance with special reference to data 
expressed as percentages. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron* 31: 55-66. 1939. 

Attention is called to these papers, particularly the first, as ones that would well 
repay study by pathologists who are working with quantitative data involving mortaUty 
or morbidity percentages or other disease-intensity ratings. They deal with the practi¬ 
cal consequences of the fact that such percentages between 30 and 70 are much more 
variable than those below 10 or above 90. Zero and 100 act as limiting values, and the 
variation of percentages near them cannot be so great as that of percentages nearer the 
iiiddle of the scale. In all three papers plant-disease data are discussed. They direct 
attention to mi8tH\'‘s in conclusions that may arise as a result of uneven variation, either 
in the analysis ^ nance or in any other procedure by which a generalized error is 
computed for an ontne experiment-. 

Salmon shews in some particularly interesting graphs the variation actually found 
in different parts of the percentage scale in a large body of bunt^fection data. He 
proposes for computation of the variance applying to any particular percentage, the 

well-known formula multiplied by a factor to be determined from the data that 

are being handled and related to the heterogeneity of the particular experiment. His 
graphs give indication of even greater difference between the variation at the ends and 
that near the middle of the percentage scale than would be corrected by this method. 

A simple procedure that meets the difficulty in some cases, is to take as basis for a 
generalized error, only those categories that show approximately equal variation. For 
example, untreated units or treatments that have obviously failed may be excluded from 
the analysis when testing significance of differences between promising treatments. It 
IS sometimes desirable to make separate error determinations for categories or groups of 
categories that appear to have materially different variances, as, for example, inoculated 
and non-inoculated units. In routine analysis on yields of English field crops, Cochran 
finds it apparently successful to omit from the main analysis treatments that yield con¬ 
sistently more than double or less than half the main group of treatments. While he 
recognizes that various kinds of data may be found on inspection to show uneven 
variance and need special consideration, the types for which there is a priori basis for 
special handling are limited. He points out that in some experiments the percentages 
that need to be included in an analysis lie between 30 and 70, within which limits the 
vaiiatlon is not sufficiently correlated with the mean to necessitate .special treatment. He 
further regards as usually needing no extraordinary treatment, percentages based on 
fractions whose numerators exceed 100. For percentages requiring special treati|^ent 
because they are percentages, he favors transformation to a scale in which the variances 
of the different treatments are approximately equal. The function of transformation 
he defines as the conversion of skew distributions into distributions that ;^Te approxi¬ 
mately normal with the same variance. The procedure is to transform each ootservation; 
conduct analyses with the transformed values; and then in some cases reconvert the 
means of the transformations back into the original form. The transformation that Ho 
recommends for general use in preparing mortality and morbidity percentages fot 
analysis of variance is the inverse sine or equivalent angle, which had been privately ^ 
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proposed by Fisher some years earlier, and for which tables with discussions are avail- 
able.i One kind of empirical test that can be made of applicability of a transformation 
to a particular type of data is to compare the skewness of the original values with that 
of the transformed values for several different samples; a simple test for skewness is to 
compare the number of items above the mean with the number below it. 

Clark and Leonard indicate that the inverse sine transformation is applicable only 
to percentages based on discrete data, as the percentage of individuals. They state that 
percentages based on continuous data, as for example weights of material, should not as 
a rule be transformed for the purpose of equalizing variance; but they recognize that each 
problem involving percentage data must be considered to determine whether transforma¬ 
tion is called for. In a specific case involving percentages of area covered by competing 


organisms log j— is proposed as a transformation. They point out that percentages 

computed on an identical base have the same distribution as the numerators of the frac¬ 
tions from which they are derived, and require no special treatment, unless the distri¬ 
bution of the numerators themselves was such as to require it. Tests are described for 
determining whether data are so heterogeneous as to need transformations or eliminations. 

For some kinds of values used by pathologists, others of the tranformations sug¬ 
gested by Cochran will undoubtedly be found useful. Among these are logarithms, regu¬ 
larly used in computing the geometric mean (the mean that should be used in averaging 
percentages obtained by expressing the result of one treatment as a percentage of an¬ 
other with which it is being compared). For small-number distributions (Poisson), such 
for example, as might be encountered in reporting the number of infections per leaf 
when disease is not very prevalent, or the colonies of a particular fungus caught on 
exposed Petri dishes, he approves the square root transformation, and if values are below 
10, the similar VxTT If the data extend over a very wide range, as such material 
often does, he suggests the tranformation log (x -I-1), as behaving like the square root 
for numbers up to 10, and thereafter like the direct log. 

The papers under review do not discuss the effect of uneven variance on averages. 
Uneven variance not only makes dangerous the application of a generalized error; it also 
may introduce concealed and sometimes undesirable weights into averaging. For ex¬ 
ample, one may need to combine the results of duplicate experiments run at different 
places or in different years, in one of which infection was light with percentages gener¬ 
ally around 10, and in the other heavier with percentages in the neighborhood of 40. A 
straight averaging of the percentages for the two experiments will give the second one 
the greater influence on the combined results because of the greater variation that will be 
found in the percentages at the higher level. In such a ease the derivation of means 
from suitably transformed values, whether in an analysis of variance or otherwise, in¬ 
creases the likelihood of arranging the different treatments in correct order of effective¬ 
ness. But it must be kept in mind that an average derived by converting the moan of 
the transformed values back into the onginal scale not only differs from the simple 
arithmetic mean of the original values, but lacks one of its important qualities; it is not 
possible to estimate, from the mean reached through a transformation, the aggregate 
value for the population represented by the sample. The arithmetic mean of the raw 
data must, therefore, be used in averaging loss figures in samples in order to obtain 
an estimate of total loss in the population they represent, as also for estimating the 
magnitude or dollar value of the differences between treatments. For such purposes, 
the heavier weight that this may give the trials with heavier mortality is not particularly 
undesirable, since pr<*venti>e treatments are used on many crops for their insurance value 
against heavy losses rather than for their value in cases of light or ordinary infection. 
Even for ranking treatments in order of effectiveness, heavier weight on the most severe 
trials is sometimes desirable, since there probably are disc'ases in which the treatments 
most effective under conditions of light infection will not be the most effective ones 
under more severe conditions. 

Eliminations or transformations will be helpful in many cases in the analysis of 
disease percentages or indices, but are often unnecessaM and in any case must be used with 
discrimination. The analyst must define clearly the questions he is trying to answer.— 

Hartley, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Bepa’-tment of Agriculture, Washington, 


1 Fisher, R. AL and F. Yates. Statistical tabits for biological, medical and agricul¬ 
tural research. Olivef and Boyd [Edinburgh]. 1938. 

Bliss, C, I. The analysis of field experimental data expressed in percentages. With 
liaglish summary. Institute of Plant Protection, Leningrad. Plant Protection, No. 12. 
1937. 



FACTORS AFFECTING THE DEVELOPMENT OF PUCCINIA 
CORONATA IN LOUISIANA^ 

Irvin L. Forbks2 
(Accepted for publication March 28, 1939) 

INTRODUOTION 

Crown rust of oats, Puccinia coronata Cda., is the limiting factor in the 
commercial production of oats in the southern United States. In Louisiana 
it reaches epidemic proportions every year, and only the more resistant 
varieties of the cultivated red oat group, Avena byzantina C. Koch., can be 
grown with any degree of success. 

Species of Rhamnus that serve a^ alternate hosts for Puccinia coronata 
do not occur in Louisiana. It has been assumed, therefore, that the rust 
persists from year to year in the uredial stage. That it can develop well 
in the winter is indicated by the fact that it usually is quite prevalent at 
least from mid-winter until oats mature. It also has been assumed that 
urediospores can withstand the high temperatures of summer. It would be 
necessary for them to remain viable if the rust persists throughout the year 
in the South, because there are no green plants of oats or of susceptible 
j.rasses during the summer. 

As very litt^‘ precise information is available regarding the factors 
affecting the ^ v iopment of epidemics in Louisiana, it seemed desirable to 
investigate the problem. While other investigators have collected data 
regarding the development of epidemics, and have made experiments on the 
factors affecting spore viability and germination, there was relatively little 
information that would apply to conditions in Louisiana. As a basis for 
understanding the sequence of events in the development of epidemics, it 
seemed desirable to investigate the factors affecting the vitality and germi¬ 
nation of urediospores, and the factors affecting the infection of host plants 
and subsequent development of rust. In addition, field observations were 
made in order to determine what happens in nature. 

If the alternate host plays no part in the epidemiology of crown rust in 
the far South, the only feasible method of controlling the disease adequately 
would be the use of resistant varieties. For this reason tests of varietal sus- 

1 Presented to the faculty of the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Degree 
lyrjinted June, 1935. 

2 The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to the following people: Thanks 
are due Dr. C. W. Edgerton, Plant Pathologist of the Louisiana State University, for 
suggesting the problem and for encouragement during the course of the work, yhe 
writer is deeply grateful to Dr. E. C. Stakman, under whose direction this work was 
done, for valuable suggestions and criticisms during the course of the work and in the 
preparation of the manuscript. To Dr. Helen Halt, with whom some of the work was 
done, and who gave stimulating encouragement and much help in making the experiments 
and in the writing of the paper, my sincerest thanks are here a^owledged. 

thanks are here expressed to Mr, John Gray of the Loidsiana Experiment Stationl^ 
cooperating in the field varietal tests of oats to crown rust in Louisiana. 
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ceptibility were made for 3 years and observations were made on the nature 
of resistance, but complete solution of so complex a problem has been 
impossible. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The studies reported here have dealt with the effects of temperature on 
viability of urediospores, percentage and rapidity of germination of uredio- 
spores, and development of rust after infection occurs. The effects of light 
on tropisms of urediospore germ tubes and on the initiation of infection were 
investigated. In addition, the effects of light, temperature, and moisture 
on development of rust on oats grown in the field and in the greenhouse were 
studied. A study was made of the field reaction of oat varieties to crown 
rust. Field varietal tests were made one year at St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
two at Baton Rouge, Louisiana. In studies on the nature of resistance of 
oats to crown rust, the effects of pH on growth of urediospore germ tubes, 
and the effects of extracts from host plants on urediospore germination and 
germ-tube growth were investigated. 

Effects of Temperature on Viability of Urediospores 

Promme (9) obtained a 0.2 per cent germination of urediospores after 
storage at room temperature for 84 days. Hoerner (15) found that unpro¬ 
tected urediospores lost their viability within 22 days, with a minimum tem¬ 
perature during this period of - 27® P. and a maximum of 42° P.; but spores 
protected by a 1 foot covering of leaves and snow, under a similar range, 
remained viable 44 days. Maneval (18) determined that urediospores kept 
part of the time at room temperature and part of the time in a cool room 
germinated after 164 days. Melhus and Durrell (21) reported 20 per cent 
germination after 55 days in urediospores stored at 13° C.; and Sibilia (33) 
found that age of urediospores determines their germinability; spores 1-3 
days old, 80-90 per cent germination; those 15 days old, 50 per cent germi¬ 
nation, and urediospores 25 days old germinated 28 per cent. 

It seemed necessary first of all to determine the length of time uredio¬ 
spores retain their viability under different conditions. Obviously, if they 
survive the summer in Louisiana, it would be necessary for them to with¬ 
stand a considerable period of high temperature, usually coupled with high 
humidity. Furthermore, it would be necessary for them to survive freezing 
temperatures at least a few times during the winter. 

Rusted oat leaves were placed in manila envelopes and stored in incu¬ 
bators at —18, — 3, 0,10,14,15, 20,27, 27.5,29. 30, and 33 degrees 0. Germi¬ 
nation tests were made ait intervals, in water, at 15°-20° C., the optimum 
temperature for urediospore germination; and the maximum germination 
for spores at each storage temperature was recorded. The results are given 
in table 1. 

From these results it is concluded that very few, if any, urediospores of 
Puecinia eoronata, exposed continuously to temperatures as high as 27° C., 
remain viable for more than two and one-half months, and probably not so 
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TABLE 1 .—The effect of temperatwre on the viability of urediosporea 


Collection 

Date collected 

No. 

days 

stored 

Storage temperature and percentage 
of germination* 



14®- 
15® C. 

20® 0. 

27®- 
27.6® 0. 

33® C. 

Bace 17 

Oct. 13, 1931 

48 

45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Race 1 

Jan. 1, 1932 

14 

65 

60 


65 

60 

3 



28 

37 

42 

- 

35 

40 

2 



136 

22 

18 

- 

0 

0 

0 

Mass field 

May 5, 1932 

50 

42 

87 

40 


0 

0 

collection 










May 5, 1933 

78 

-b 

15 

3 

- 

tr.c 

- 



136 

— 

47 

0 

— 

— 

— 



180 

— 

2 

0 

— 


— 



233 

♦ — 

0 

0 

— 

0 




388 

- 

34 

0 

- 

0 

- 



397 

— 

0 

— 

- 


— 



413 

— 

8 

— 

— 


— 



452 

- 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 


June 19, 1933 

19 


65 

48 


0 

1 ^ 



60 

- 

60 

0 

- 

0 

- 


Jan. 1, 1934 

182 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

! - 


Feb. 6, 1934 

150 

- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 


• At -18®, - 3°, + 29®, and + 30® C., storage temperatures, no spores germinated. 
*> No tests, 
c Trace. 


long as that. On the other hand, indications are that urediospores exposed 
to temperatures from 0® to 10° C. in nature may retain their viability for 
a much longer time. 

The effects of high temperatures on viability of urediospores of Pucciwia 
coronata are extremely important in a consideration of over-summering of 
crown rust in the southern United States. Spores that will not withstand 
approximately 27° C. for considerable periods of time could hardly survive 
the hot southern summers and cause infection the following fall or early 
winter, unless, perhaps, they were protected inside of straw piles. 

That high temperatures are lethal to the spores is very significant. The 
experiments rei»orted above were made at moderate humidities. Had the 
humidity been raised, the spores probably would have lost their viability 
even sooner. If the spores were to survive the southern summers, it would 
be necessary for them to withstand not only the high temperatures but also 
the high humidities. The results obtained, therefore, render it doubtful 
that urediospores can survive the summer in Louisiana. 

Epidemiology Studies in Louisiana 

It should be borne in mind that crown rust in Louisiana depen Is entirely 
on the uredial stage, the other stages being of no importance because of the 
absence of susceptible alternate hosts. Prom the experiments on faet^ 
affecting the longevity and germination of spores, it is apparent that the 
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really critical factor probably is the ability of the urediospores to survive the 
long, hot, moist summers. If they survive, then the rust may complete its 
cycle in that area. If not, it would be necessary that the inoculum be blown 
in. The observations recorded in this section were directed particularly, 
therefore, to the questions raised by these considerations. 

Field observations on crown rust were made at Baton Bouge for 2 years. 
The time of the first appearance of rust in winter, the rate of spread, and 
the environmental conditions prevailing at different times during the two 
seasons, 1932-1933 and 1933-1934, were studied carefully. 

For the season 1932-1933, experimental plots of oats were planted at 
Baton Rouge on October 12. Conditions for germination were favorable and 
there was a good stand within 10 days. Oats grew well and the plants were 
soon several inches high. A careful check was made frequently to determine 
the first appearance of rust in the plots. No rust was found on November 22, 
December 2, December 23, or on December 28, although temperature and 
moisture were favorable to infection during all that time. On December 30 
rust was found on volunteer oats plants on the south side of the botany build¬ 
ing on the university campus, a distance of about three-quarters of a mile 
from the oats plots. On January 9,1933, rust was again found on volunteer 
oats growing in a protected place on the south side of a seed house in the field, 
about i mile south of the plots. There was a severe freeze on February 8 
and 9, the temperature as low as 17® F. Most of the varieties were killed to 
the ground. Recovery was very slow, and in some varieties only a few 
plants recovered. On February 28 there was 5 to 10 per cent of rust on 
susceptible varieties, although some varieties were not yet rusted at this 
time. From this time on there was a rapid increase in rust infection in the 
experimental plots. The rust became epidemic during March and the sever¬ 
ity increased as the season progressed. The severity of infection on differ¬ 
ent varieties is indicated in table 6. 

An experiment was planned to determine how long urediospores of Puc- 
cinia coronata would survive in nature at Baton Rouge during the summer. 
Oats plants severely rusted with uredia and telia were collected on April 11, 
1933, and placed under various conditions in an attempt to simulate those 
in nature. At the beginning of the experiment 65 per cent of the uredio¬ 
spores germinated. The urediospores were exposed 1) on dry sills beneath 
a raised cotton house in the field. University Farm, Louisiana State Univer¬ 
sity, 2) in a clump of bamboo near the plots, 3) on dry sills in a private 
garage, and 4) on the ground beneath benches in a greenhouse. 

After 75-days exposure, germination tests were made. None of the 
spores germinated. The urediospores that were scraped from the dry 
leaves of the plants that had been kept on the dry sills in the two different 
places were normal in appearance, except for some fading of the orange 
colorii^ matter. The plants that had been left on the ground in the green¬ 
house and out of doors were well disintegrated. Very few normal spores 
could be scraped from the remains of the leaves, most of them having been 
wholly or partially destroy^ hy insects or other organisms, 
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In urediospore material that had been stored inside for approximately 
the same length of time, 78 days, at 10,14, and 27 degrees C., the percentages 
of germination were 15, 3, and trace, respectively. 

Prom the above results it is concluded that in the vicinity of Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, urediospores lose their effectiveness as inoculum in a 
relatively short time in nature. This loss of viability may be attributable 
to spores having germinated, (abundant rain and favorable temperature 
suggest this explanation); to destruction of spoies by other organisms; or 
to loss of viability because of high temperature and high light intensity. 
The effects of high temperatures on viability of urediospores of Puccinia 
coronata are shown in table 1. 

Careful surveys were made at Baton Rouge in the summer of 1933 to 
determine whether volunteer oats or rust-susceptible grasses survive the 
high summer temperatures. No volunteer oats was found from July 1 to 
October 1; in fact, oats planted in the greenhouse in July did not germinate. 
No cultivated or wild grasses susceptible to crown rust were found during 
the same 3-month period. Corn (Zea mays) was the only gramineous plant 
rusted on July 17, and corn and Johnson grass (Sorghum halapense) were 
the only grasses observed rusted on September 14, 1933. Neither the rust 
of corn, nor the rust from Johnson grass attacks oats. It is thus obvious 
that if there are no green hosts harboring the crown rust organism during 
the summer in Tiouisiana, and if urediospores lose germinability when ex¬ 
posed in natur* ‘■he inoculum for initial infection in the fall or winter must 
be blown in from other regions. 

There is a possibility, however, that urediospores of Puccinia coronata 
might oversummer inside of straw piles, where they would be less likely to 
germinate or lose their viability because of attack by other organisms. This 
possibility was investigated in 1933. On September 12,1933, oats straw was 
collected from straw stacks near Tallulah, Louisiana, and taken to the labora¬ 
tory at Baton Rouge. No crown rust was found on straw of the 1933 crop, 
but teliospores of both P. coronata and P. graminis were found on the straw 
of the 1932 crop. Urediospores also were present, but, as none of them 
germinated, no attempt was made to determine their specific identity. 

Oats was again planted at Baton Rouge on October 10, 1933. As in the 
previous year, the growing season was very favorable and the plants grew 
well. Observations again were made in order to detect the first appearance 
of crown rust in the field. Although plants were vigorous and several inches 
high and conditions were very favorable for infection, no rust was found 
before about mid-December. During December warm* weather prevailed 
and the plants grew very fast. By December 26 there was nearly 100 per 
cent prevalence of rust in the plots, and the severity was as high as 10 per 
cent in many varieties. On January 15, 1934, the rust prevalence was very 
high and the severity on many susceptible varieties was as high as 60 per 
cent. Some varieties had headed and on these, especially, telia had de¬ 
veloped. On February 6, after two freezes the previous week, no winter 
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injury was apparent. In February the rust became epidemic, increasing in 
severity as the season progressed. The severity of infection is given in table 6. 

The fact that vigorously growing plants of susceptible oat varieties were 
present in the field at Baton Kouge during two crop years, 1932-1^33 and 
1933—1934, and did not become rusted before the middle of December, at 
least two months after the emergence of the plants, is strong circumstantial 
evidence that crown-rust inoculum was not present at Baton Bouge during 
October, November, and early December. The source of the first inoculum 
in the winter is not known, but it is probable that urediospores are blown in 
to Louisiana from some other section. It is quite possible that the uredial 
stage, which develops in northern States during the summer and persists 
there during the fall on vounteer oats and wild grasses, gradually spreads 
southward with the lowering of temperature, finally reaching Louisiana 
about mid-December. It is also possible that the rust may oversummer 
at relatively high elevations in the Southeastern States, or, possibly in 
Mexico. 

Effect of Temperature on Percentage and Rapidity of 
Urediospore Germination 

Cardinal temperatures for germination, as given by different investi¬ 
gators (12,18, 24, 25, 44) differ somewhat. Figures for the minimum range 
from 1° to 7° C. For the optimum a range of from 12° to 22° C. has been 
given. The highest maximum recorded is 35° C. 

In the development of epidemics, the effect of temperature on the speed 
with which spores germinate and on the percentage that germinate is, of 
course, very important. As moisture often is present for relatively short 
times only, the shorter the period required for a large percentage of spores 
to germinate, the better the chances for infection. In the studies on the 
effect of temperature on the germination of urediospores, therefore, both 
time and percentage of germination were taken into consideration. 

Fresh urediospores were collected from seedlings growing in the green¬ 
house. Spores were removed from open pustules with a scalpel and brushed 
on the surface of distilled water in a Syracuse dish. The dishes were stacked 
one on top of the other and placed immediately in incubators. All glassware 
used was cleaned thoroughly in potassium-dichromate-sulphuric-acid clean¬ 
ing solution, rinsed thoroughly in distilled water, and dried with clean 
cheesecloth. Microscopic examinations were made at intervals and counts 
were made of germinated spores and percentages of germination computed. 
The results are given in table 2. These^percentages are based on the highest 
germinaflon count at a given temperature, regardless of the length of time 
involved. tabulating composite results of a number of germination trials 
with the object of striking an average total percentage of germination at a 
‘given temperature this was the only method applicable. For example, if 
total pjBTcentages of germination at 0-2, 10, 15, and 20 degrees C., are com¬ 
puted after one hour and ten minutes, it is found that there is 4 per cent 
germination at 0-2; 55 per cent at 10; 76 per cent at 15; and 89 per cent at 
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TABLE 2.—The effect of temperature on the germination of urediosporee 


Experiment 

number 

Temperature and percentage of germination 

-18° C. 

0°-2° 0. 

10° C. 

15° 0. 

20° 0. 

27.5° 0. 

33° 0. 

1 . 

0 

58 

90 

95 

95» 

95* 

0 

2 . 

0 

15 

80 

85« 

60* 

55 

0 

3 . 

0 

2 ‘ 

95 

86 

85 


0 

4 . 

0 

18 

80 

76 

89 



5 . 

-JD 

0 

78 

59 

60 

3 

0 

6 . 

- 

0 

48 

65 

62 


.. 

7 . 

- 

66 

22 

60 

40 

20 

0 

8 . 

- 

66 

30 

86 

46 

26 

0 

9 . 

— 

58 

48 

76 

46 


0 

10 . 

- 

80 

52 

— 

6 


0 

11 . 

- 

72 

40 

66 

20 

22 

0 

12 . 

- 

60 

28 

82 

42 

24 

0 

13 . 

- 

54 

40 

70 

48 



14 . 

- 

78 

42 


6 



15 . 

- 

- 

- 

65 



tr.'* 

16 . 

- 

- 

- 

55 

- 

- 

tr. 

Average . . 

0 

27.3 

55.4 

68.6 

55.4 

27.4 

tr. 


* Percentage estimated. 

^ tr. = less than 1 per cent, 
c - = not included in test or no readings made. 


20 degrees C. But, after 25 hours, the total germination at 0®~2® is 18 per 
cent, while at 10° it is about 80 per cent (estimated). The maximum ger¬ 
mination at 35' and 20° C. was after one hour and ten minutes. Thus, it is 
determined although germination of urediospores at a temperature 
much lower than the optimum may be abundant if the spores are in water 
sufficiently long, germination obtains at or near optimum temperature, 15°- 
20° C., much more promptly. From table 2 it will be seen that the minimum 
temperature for germination is probably just above the freezing point. The 
optimum probably lies between 15° and 20° C. The maximum is probably 
slightly below 33° C. 

It is evident from the results that the temperature during the growing 
season for oats usually would be favorable for the development of crown 
rust. The optimum lies between 15 and 20 degrees, and spores will germi¬ 
nate at temperatures just above freezing. Consequently, winter tempera¬ 
tures in Louisiana would be quite favorable for the development of rust, 
and this probably accounts for its rapid development during the winter 
months. 

Effect of Temperature on Rust Development Subsequent 
to Infection 

Having determined the cardinal temperatures for the germination of 
spores, it next seemed desirable to determine the effect of temperature on 
the infection of the host plant and on subsequent development of rust. 
Marland and Kuprianova (19) found that the duration of the incubation 
period of urediospores of crown rust varies according to the temperafere. 
Thus, with a minimum temperature of 7.2°, mean 10.7°, and l^^l® 
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C., it lasts 14 days, while at 14.6° minimuin, 10.3° mean, and 25.1° maximum 
it is reduced to 7 days. In experiments under constant temperature condi¬ 
tions, the incubation period of the rust lasted 6 or 7 days at 18° to 20° C- 
and as long as 9 days at the maximum temperature. Plants of Victory, 
C. I. 1146, and Gopher, C. I. 2027, oats were grown in the greenhouse, 10 to 
15 plants per pot; and, when about a week old, the seedlings were inoculated 
with fresh urediospores, using the regular procedure of atomizing the plants 
and transferring the inoculum to both surfaces of the leaf with a scalpel, 
then atomizing again and transferring to moist chambers for incubation for 
48 hours. 


TABLE 3.— The efect of tcmperafvre on the development of infection in oat seedlings 
by urediospores of Puocinia coronata 17 ^ 


Experi¬ 

ment 

No. 

Oat 

variety 

No. 

pots 

inoc. 

Incuba¬ 

tion 

temper¬ 

ature 

Post 

incuba¬ 

tion 

temper¬ 

ature 

Bust infection 

1, 4, 5 

Victory 

15 

20° C. 

10“ C.o 

None in 5 pots; on all 
plants in 10 pots. 

1, 4, 5 

1, 2, 3, 

Victory 

35 

20° C. 

0°-2° C. 

None 

4, 5 

Victory 

10 

20° C. 

20° C. 

Severe on all plants. 

2, 3, 5 

Victory 

15 

0°-2 C. 

20° C. 

None in 8 pots; trace on 
a few plants in 7 pots. 

6 

Gopher 

6 

3° 0. 

20° C. 

8-10 per cent severity on 
50 of 75 plants. 

6 

Gopher 

2 

20° C. 

20° C. 

90 per cent severity on 
all plants. 


* Incubation period was 48 hours in all experiments. 

b Plants in 5 pots in experiment 1, post-incubated at 10° C., died after 21 days because 
there was insufficient light. 


From table 3 it will be seen that of the plants incubated at 0°-2° C. for 
48 hours and then transferred to the greenhouse at about 20° C. for the 
remainder of the incubation period (here designated post-incubation 
period), 10 pots in all, only a few plants in 2 pots developed a few scattered 
pustules. The checks incubated at 20° C. and kept in the greenhouse at 
approximately the same temperature during the post-incubation period all 
rusted rather severely. In the 6 pots of Gopher oats, incubated at 3° C. 
for 48 hours and transferred to the 20° C. greenhouse, 50 of the 75 plants 
rusted, the severity being 8-10 per cent, as compared to 90 per cent for the 
checks. No plants rusted in the 10 pots of Victory oats incubated at 20° C. 
for 48 hours and then transferred to the 0 -2° C. temperature room for 
^t-incubation. Checks rusted heavily in the greenhouse. In the 10 pots 
of Victory oats incubated at 20° C. for 48 hours and post-incubated at 10° 
C., all plants in 5 pots in one experiment rusted, as did the checks at 20° C. 

the greenhouse. Plants in the 5 pots in the other experiment died after 
^1 days because of insufficient light in the temperature room, where there 
was only one 500-watt light. 

Rust developed on some plants incubated at 0°-2° 0. and post-incubated 
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at 10° and 20° C., but did not develop on plants incubated at 10° or 20° 0. 
and post-incubated at 0°-2° C. This indicates that the rust invades the 
host even at low temperatures^ but is prevented from developing uredia at 
low temperatures. Although plants were kept in the 0°-2° C. room upwards 
of 3 months after inoculation, no rust developed. The fact, too, that uredio- 
spores germinate at 0°~2° C. is additional evidence that infection may occur 
at this low temperature. 

The results indicate a^in that crown rust finds rather congenial condi¬ 
tions for development during the winter in Louisiana. The fact that infec¬ 
tion can take place at relatively low temperatures suggests that considerable 
infection could occur at night when the temperature is moderately low and 
the rust could then develop rapidly at the higher temperatures during the 
day. It is obvious, however, that while infection can take place at low 
temperatures, the development of the rust requires higher temperatures. 
Daytime temperature, even in winter, is usually sufficiently high to enable 
the rust to develop rather rapidly. It is concluded, therefore, that tempera¬ 
ture is usually favorable for rapid development of the rust in Louisiana. 

Effect of Light on Tropisms of Urediospore Germ Tubes 

Promme (10) found that 86 per cent of the urediospore germ tubes of 
Puccinia coronata grew away from the source of light. Germ tubes of con¬ 
trols in darkn('^^ grew in all directions. He suggested that these negative 
ieliotropic r *• mis might be important in causing the germ tubes to enter 
through stomata. 

Dillon Weston (41, 42, 43) found that urediospores of Puccinia graminis 
iritici and P. gramims avenae failed to germinate in sunlight or under red, 
orange, yellow, and purple filters exposed to strong sunlight. Controls in 
the dark germinated readily. Spores germinated under green and blue fil¬ 
ters, and wher spores were dusted on the surface of different dye solutions 
and exposed to sunlight, those on light green germinated but those on Congo 
red did not. In darkness, spores germinated normally on solutions of the 
same concentrations. Dillon Weston states that these general conclusions 
apply also to P. coronata and P. triticina. 

As there is experimental evidence that some rusts cause more abundant 
infection in light than in darkness, the effect of light on the germination of 
urediospores and on subsequent infection was studied. While other factors 
probably are more important in nature than light, there is a possibility that 
j)eriods of very cloudy weather or of intense sunshine might affect rust 
development appreciably. First of all, experiments ‘ were made on the 
growth direction response of uredial germ tubes to light of different yave 
lengths. For comparison several other rusts also were studied. 

Spores were allowed to germinate in hanging drops, the procedure being 
the same as that outlined for studying effects of plant extracts on i^re 
germination. Petri dishes containing the hanging-drop cultures mre 
placed in a partitioned copper box, equipped with Coming light filters in 
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one vertical wall. The apparatus was so placed that white light played on 
the light filters. In the experiments made in diffuse day-light the box was 
placed with the filters facing the window. In the experiments made in the 
20° C. dark room, a 500-W. light with metal reflector was placed at a dis¬ 
tance of approximately 2 feet from the light filters. Checks were set up 
similarly in hanging drops, and the Petri-dish cxdtures were set on top of 
the copper box, exposed directly to white light. Microscopic observations 
were made at intervals. Table 4 summarizes the phototropic responses of 
the urediospore germ tubes of Puccwia coronata avenae, P. graminis avenae, 
P. gramims tritici, and P. triticina, to white, red, blue, violet, and green 
light. 

From table 4 it will be seen that germ tubes of Puccinia coronata re¬ 
spond negatively to white light (See CheckThere is one exception, 
that in experiment 6, in which most of the germ tubes were diaphototropic, 
or at right angles to the incidence of light. The same predominantly nega¬ 
tive response is found in the case of blue light. Only occasional germ tubes 
grew toward the incidence of light. This apparent positive reaction at¬ 
tributed to white light and blue light by a few scattered germ tubes might 
possibly be a like reaction to moisture rather than light. In some cases there 
was evidence of germ tubes having turned toward the region of moisture 
when evaporation had occurred at the margin of the drop. There was a 
tendency to negative response to violet light in 3 of the 8 experiments on 
P. coronata. The remaining 5 gave no response. There seemed to be no 
tropic response of urediospore germ tubes of P. coronata to green or red 
light, the growth being in all directions. 

With Puccinia graminis avenae, there was slight germination in white 
light; response of the germ tubes was, however, predominantly negative. In 
blue light, germination was better and the phototropic response was pre¬ 
dominantly negative; but some germ tubes grew toward the incidence of 
light. The response to violet light was decidedly negative in 4 of the 6 
experiments. Nearly three-fourths of the germ tubes turned away from the 
incidence of light and one-fourth grew toward it. In 2 of the 6 experiments, 
however, there was no apparent phototropic response to violet light. There 
was no apparent response either to red or green light, the germ tubes grow¬ 
ing in all directions. 

Puccinia graminis tritici and P. triticina were very similar in their reac¬ 
tion to light of different wave-lengths; in both rusts there was a decided 
negative response to white light. With P. graminis tritici, the same reaction 
Occurred in blue light ii^ most cases, that is, the response was negative. With 
P. triticina there was a decided negative response in only 2 of the 5 experi¬ 
ments; in 2 of the remaining 3 there was a tendency toward negative re- 
ipponse, and in one there was no response to blue light. The germ tubes of 
P. graminis tritici branched profusely; the branches, however, seemed not 
to respeibd to light bat grew in all directions, regardless of the kind of light. 
Germ tubes of P. gramims tritici showed no apparent response to red, vio- 



TABLE 4 .—Phototropio response of urediospore germ tubes to hgnt of different wave lengths^ 
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^Mperatnre was 20° O. in all eases. 

tbnree of White ligkt was a 500-W. lamp at 18 inehes. 

Se tropisms of gewn tubes are represented by symbols: negative phototropism; +, positive; and +-, diaphototropisuL 
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let, or green light. There was a tendency to negative response. In 3 of 
5 experiments on P. triticina there was an apparently negative response to 
red light, no response in one experiment, and only a trace of germination 
in the remaining one. P. triticina showed a tendency to respond negatively 
to violet light in 2 of the 5 experiments, with no response in the remaining 
3. Green light provoked no response. 

From the results of these experiments it is concluded that blue light rays, 
and to a lesser extent the violet, are responsible for the negatively photo¬ 
tropic reaction of germ tubes to white light in the 4 rusts studied. 

Effect of Light on the Initiation of Infection 

It seems probable that the negative response of germ tubes to light may 
account partly for the fact that they enter through stomata. However, it 
is known that stomata are often closed at night, and it seemed desirable, 
therefore, to find out whether, in the absence of the phototropic effect of 
light, germ tubes could enter stomata, particularly when they are closed at 
night. Consequently, experiments to determine this were made. 

In preliminary experiments it was determined that almost all the stomata 
of oats are closed during darkness, even in extremely high atmospheric hu¬ 
midity. If the germ tubes of Puccinia coronata are able to penetrate closed 
stomata, we might expect almost as great severity of infection when plants 
are in darkness as under normal conditions of alternating light and darkness, 
with long periods of high atmospheric humidity. If entry is through the 
occasional stomata that remain open, we might expect the severity of infec¬ 
tion in darkness to be very much lower than normal. 

The work reported here was a part of more extensive experiments, made 
with a number of rusts, and reported in a separate paper (14), of which the 
writer was the junior author. 

In the work on crown rust of oats done in the winter of 1931-1932, 
seedlings of the varieties Gopher (C. I. 2027) and Victory (C. I. 1145) were 
inoculated with physiologic races 1 and 17 of Puccinia coronata. Both 
varieties are susceptible to both rust races. The “light series^' was run in 
the greenhouse at a temperature range of 18°-25° C., averaging about 21° 
C. Some of the “dark series” were run in a photographic dark room, where 
the temperature usually was 20°-22° C. An electric fan circulated the air 
in the dark room and conditions remained fairly uniform and comparable 
with those of the “light series” throughout the eiperiments. Others of the 
“dark series” experiments were made in a heavy zinc box, so constructed that 
light was excluded, but with no facilities for circulation of air. 

Most of the inoculations were made after dark in the evening, when one 
could be fairly certain that the stomata were closed. In some cases plants 
had been in darkness 1 to 3 hours before they were inoculated; more often 
they had been in darkness 5 to 6 hours before inoenlation; and in some cases 
plants Were kept in darkness 8 to 12 hours or longer before inoculation. 
Plants were inoculated in the usual manner, as described earlier in this 
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paper, then were kept in moist chambers for varying lengths of time, usually 
12 to 24 hours, and occasionally as long as 72 hours. For the “dark series 
the plants were in darkness throughout the moist-chamber period, and usually 
the plant surfaces were allowed to dry before the plants were returned to 
the light. In the “light series,’’ conditions were more or less comparable 
to field conditions, the inoculated plants being placed in moist chambers dur¬ 
ing the night and then exposed to alternating periods of darkness and light. 
At the end of the moist chamber period, plants were returned to the green¬ 
house bench until notes on infection could be taken. Ten days usually was 
suflBcient time for the eruption and normal development of uredia. The 
prevalence of infection (percentage of plants infected), and the severity of 
infection (the abundance, size, and distribution of uredia over a leaf sur¬ 
face) were determined and recorded. * 

The Prevalence of Bust Infection in Light and Darkness, Results indi¬ 
cate that darkness during incubation did not hinder infection of oats by Puc- 
cinia coronata, the prevalence of rust on Gopher oats in darkness being ap¬ 
proximately the same as in light, and the prevalence on Victory oats being 
slightly higher in darkness than in light (Table 5). For considerable 


TABLE 5.— The effect of light and darkness on initial infection of oats hy Puceinia 
coronata, as measured hy the prevalence and sevt nty of rust on plants of two varieties kept 
i dark or light for varying periods prior to and subsequent to infection 


Host 

I'ji* 

conditions 
in moist 
chamber 

Pre'.alenee of infection 

Severity of infection 

No. plants 
inoculated 

No. plants 
infected 

Per cent 
infected 

Per cent plant 
with light 
infection 

Per cent 
plants with 
heavy in¬ 
fection 

Gopher 

Light 

75 

73 

97.3 

40.0 

57.3 

oats 

Dark 

165 

163 

98.7 

36.3 

62.4 

Victory 

Light 

377 

335 


12.8 

76.2 

oats 

Dark ^short) 

135 

125 

92.6 

33.3 

59.3 


Dark (long) 

236 

134 

56.7 

56.7 



periods, however, darkness had a decided effect on Victory oats seedlings and 
the prevalence of crown-rust infection. After 18 to 48 hours in darkness 
before inoculati<»n and 58 to 60 hours in darkness after inoculation, oats 
seedlings were severely etiolated and the tips of many of the leaf blades were 
dying. The prevalence of crown-rust infection on such plants was reduced 
56.7 per cent, and most of the infections were in the basal region of the leaf 
blade, the part that recovered first from severe etiolation. The results of 
these experiments probably are to be attributed to the effect of darkness on 
host metabolism, not to its effect on stomatal behavior and entry of the para¬ 
site. 

The Severity of Bust Infection in Light and Darkness. L^ht or its 
absence did not affect the severity of crown rust on Gopher oats; but, 0n 
Victory, darkness slightly reduced the proportion of severely rusted plall» 
and increased the proportion of lightly rusted plants (Table 5), Darkness 
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in excess resulted in very light rust infection, but, as discussed previously, 
this was to be attributed to the etiolation and poor vigor of the host. 

Nature of Resistance of Cereals to Rust Fungi 

• 

A very comprehensive review of the literature relating to the nature of 
resistance of cereals to Puccinia graminis has been given by Hart (12). Her 
own investigations showed that, in addition to morphologic and protoplasmic 
resistance, there is a third type of resistance of cereals to rust, namely, func¬ 
tional resistance (11). Cobb (6) was the originator of the theory of mor¬ 
phologic resistance to rust. Ward (39) concluded that there was a proto¬ 
plasmic antagonism between host and pathogen. The work of others, par¬ 
ticularly Stakman (35), supported Ward’s conclusion. The work of Stak- 
man (34) and Hursh (16) proved conclusively that morphologic characters 
sometimes were responsible for resistance. The studies of Marryat (20), 
Newton (27), Allen (1, 2, 3), Buttle and Frazer (31), and Wellensiek (40), 
supported the view of a protoplasmic resistance. Leach (17) advanced the 
theory that specific nutrients necessary to the development of the stem rust 
fungus may be present only in susceptible plants and absent in resistant or 
immune plants. Ezekiel (7) found that extracts from different wheat 
varieties differed in their ability to support the growth of physiologic forms 
of P. graminis tritici in precise agreement with the respective resistance or 
susceptibility of the variety to the various physiologic forms of stem rust. 
Compatability of physiologic forms with the host varieties was indicated 
almost universally by greater length of urediospore germ tubes in extracts 
from susceptible varieties, by less branching, and by more infrequent pro¬ 
duction of apical swellings than in extracts obtained from resistant varieties. 
Sharvelle (32), working on flax rust, found that extracts obtained from dif¬ 
ferent varieties ‘‘supported the growth of urediospore germ tubes of the 
rust organism in precise agreement with the rust reactions of the varieties 
from which they were obtained.” The same worker obtained indications 
that morphological characters and stomatal behavior might also contribute 
to resistance of flax to rust. 

From the observed facts regarding the epidemiology of crown rust in 
Louisiana, it is clear that nothing can be done to reduce the amount of inocu¬ 
lum. Susceptible species of the alternate host are not present; consequently, 
reduction in amount of inoculum by eradicating the alternate host is not 
possible. Proper fertilization of the soil might possibly reduce the amount 
of rust somewhat, but, from previous experience with cereal rusts, it appears 
tjkBt this method would be merely paJliritive. The one method for reducing 
rust losses that would seem to have some chance of success would be the de¬ 
velopment of resistant varieties. The existence of numerous physiologic 
pees bf the rust organism has been demonstrated by a number of workers, 
including Hoemer (14), Popp (30), Parson (28), Frenzel (8), Murphy 
(22,24J; Peturson (M), Brown ( 4 ), and Straib (88). 

In the present work, a large number of varieties were tested in the field 
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at St. Paul, Minnesota, for a year and at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, for 2 years; 
but, because the rust develops so abundantly in Louisiana and the inoculum 
apparently is blown in from the outside, it seems likely that there would be 
a good random sample of physiologic races in the field. The situation is 
quite different from that in isolated regions where the rust persists through¬ 
out the year in the uredial stage. In such regions only a few physiologic 
races might predominate. It has been the experience wit^» other rusts, how¬ 
ever, that there are likely to be many races in a region into which the rust is 
blown from extensive areas. It seems quite probable, therefore, that the 
tests in Louisiana are particularly significant. 

Tests of Varietal Resistance 

The resistance of Victoria, Bond, "Alber, Berger, and other varieties has 
been noted by Murphy and Stanton (23), Stanton and Murphy (36), 
Murphy (22), Murphy, Stanton, and Coffman (26), and others. These 
workers have obtained promising results in breeding for resistance to Puc¬ 
cinia coronata, P. graminis avenae, Ustilago avcnae, and F. levis. 

The field reaction of about 100 varieties of oats to crown rust was deter-, 
mined over a period of 3 years. The first tests were made at St. Paul, in 
1932, while those of 1933 and 1934 were made at Baton Rouge. Many more 
varieties were tested at Baton Rouge than at St. Paul. In Minnesota the 
varieties were sp»*ing-sown, while, in Louisiana, they were sown in October. 
The amount (/’ * wn rust inoculum at St. Paul early in the season of 1932 
was limited, and the rust notes were taken late in the season, when the plants 
were nearing maturity. At Baton Rouge the rust was epidemic both years 
(1932-1933 and 1933-1934). Abundant inoculum was present in the sea¬ 
son of 1932-1933, from late February until the oats were harvested in late 
May. In 1933-1934, inoculum was abundant from December 26, 1933, until 
harvest in May, 1934. All varieties grown at Baton Rouge were exposed 
equally to the inoculum, as the plots, consisting of three rod rows in most 
cases, were replicated systematically 2 or 3 times. 

The reaction of the varieties in the field is given in table 6. The rust 
estimates given are the final estimates made on each variety. With most of 
the varieties at least 2 readings were made at different times. The degree of 
rust infection was estimated according to the scale for estimating rust per¬ 
centages adopted by the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. As some varieties matured much earlier than o^rs, 
final readings on all varieties could not be made at the same time. The 
readings given in table 6, therefore, are not always directly comparable. At 
St. Paul in 1932 the amount of rust and host reaction only were recorded.* 

The variety Victoria was very resistant under all conditlras, as was indi¬ 
cated by pronounced necrotic fiecks and very small pustules. Rond was 
rust-free in the field at Baton Rouge, both in 1933 and 1934, a fact attribu¬ 
table to the possible absence of physiologic races 33 and 34 to which Bond ia 
susceptible (23, 24, 36). 
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TABLE 6.— Severity of crown rust infection on varieties of oats grown in the field at 
8t, Pcml, Minnesota, and at Baton Souge, Louisiana, in 19S£, 19SS, and 1934 





Percentage of rust infection and host reactipn 


Varieties 

tested 

O.I. 

No. 

St. Paul 



Baton Rouge 



1932 


1933 



1934 




Am ^t.» 

Re- 

act.b 

Pre- 

val.c 

Am ^t.» 

Re- 

act.b 

Pre- 

val.® 

Am't.* 

Re- 

act.b 

Alber . 

2766 

_ 

. 

_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 


R 

Anthony . 

2143 

15 

S 

100 

80 

S 

— 

- 

— 

Appier (Arkansas) 
Appier (Ga. 200- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

■I 

VS 

10). 

Appier (Texas 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

— 

II 

VS 

1401-24) . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

mSM 

vs 

Arkansas 19179 . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

45 

vs 

Avoine Guelma 1. .. 

— 

10 

s 



s 

— 

— 

— 

Avoine Guelma 2. 

— 

30 

s 


BH 

s 



s 

Avoine Guelma 4 ... 

— 

25 

s 

B 


s 



s 

Belar . 

2760 

10 

s 

B 


s 


SB 

s 

Berger . 

2926 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15 

R 

Bicknell .. 

3218 

— 

.— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

65 

VS 

Black Mesdag. 

1765 

80 

vs 

95 


s 

— 

— 

— 

Bond . 

2733 

— 

— 

0 


I 

0 

0 

I 

Burke. 

3042 

— 

— 

—- 

- 

— 

— 

25 

s 

Burt . 

2043 

15 

s 



s 

100 

90 

s 

Canadian . 

1625 

60 

s 

Bl 


s 

— 

— 

— 

Carleton. 

2378 

— 

s 

■■ 

5 

s 


_ 


Columbia . 

* * Common of the 

! 2820 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50 

vs 

Country’^ . 

2861 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

40 

s 

Country Common ... 

2867 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

s 

Culberson. 

273 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

65 

vs 

Custis . 

2041 

— 

— 

— 

— 




vs 

T)iiti 

3041 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 




s 

Dwarf Culberson 

748 

— 

— 

— 

_ 



35 

vs 

Early Champion. 

1623 

55 

vs 

75 

25 





Fer^son 922. 

2150 

— 

— 

— 

— 


_ 

50 

vs 

Fraizer. 

Fulghum. 

Fulghum (Ga. 100- 

2381 

708 

30 

s 

96 

60 

s 

— 

50 

60 

vs 

vs 

58) . 

Fulghum (Winter 
type sel. 699^ 








60 

vs 

202) . 

Fulghum (Fergu¬ 

2498 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60 

vs 

son Seed Farms) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

50 

vs 

Glabrota . 

Glen Innis (Minn. 

2630 

20 

R 

50 

10 

s 

r— 



Acc. No. 744) .. 

Glen Innis (2dinn. 

— 

90 

vs 

90 

30 

s 

— 

— 

— 

Acc. No. 745) . 

— 

90 

vs 

100 

80 

s 

_ 

■ 

■ ■■ 

/Gopher . 

2027 

45 

vs 

90 

30 

s 

— 

— 

— 


• Am’t, (amount) -pereentage severitj* 

b Eeact* = Degroo of suaceptibilitY as shown by host reaction. —, no reading made: 
S, susceptible; K, resistant; vE, very resistant; VS, very susceptible; SR, semi-resistant; 
I, immime. 

= Percentage of plants showing infection. 
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TABLE 6.— (Continued) 


Percentage of rust infection and host reaction 


Varieties 


St. Paul 

Baton Eouge 










tested 


1932 { 


1933 



1934 



■ 

Am’t.* 

Ee- 

act.tJ 

Pre- 

val.« 

Am*t.« 

Ee- 

act^ 

Pre- 

val.o 

Am't.* 

Ee- 

act.b 

Green Mountain. 

Green Eussian 

1892 

15 

S 

100 

60 

S 

— 

— 

— 

(Minn. Acc. No. 
713) . 

_ 

30 

S 

100 

5 

SE 


_ . 

- 

Green Eussian 










(Minn, Ace. No. 
677) . 

_ 

40 

S 

100 

m 

S 

___ 



Hajira . 

Hastings one hun- 

1001 

35 


100 

H 

s 


60 

VS 

dred bushels . 

2462 

— 

-— 

— 

— 


— 

Hawkeye . 

2464 

60 

s 

100 


s 

— 

— 

— 

Togold . 

2329 

70 

s 

95 


s 

— 

r— 

— 

lomine . 

2827 

— 

s 

100 

90 

s 

— 

— 

— 

Iowa D67. 

2870 

70 

s 

100 

85 

s 

— 

90 

s 

Iowa 444 . 

2331 

5 

s 

100 

80 

s 

— 

— 

— 

Towa 1224 . 

2871 

10 

s 

100 

90 

s 

— 



Iowa 1257 . 

2872 

40 

s 

80 

mm 

s 

— 

— 

— 

lowar . 

847 

45 

s 

100 


s 

— 

— 

— 

.Tnaofittfl. 

1880 

25 


100 

WH 

s 

— 

— 

— 

Kanota. 

839 

80 

s 

95 

mm 

s 

— 

mm 

vs 

Kinvarra A8. 

3035 

— 

s 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25 

s 

Laggan . 

3044 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mm\ 

s 

Langgewens . 

3049 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

KS 

s 

Lampton . 

Lampton (Miuii. 

3043 

— 



25 

s 


25 

SE 

Acc. No. 743) . 

— 

95 

vs 

95 

— 


— 

Lee . 

Liberty (Hull-less) 

2042 

— 


— 



— 

VS 


(Minn. Acc. No. 
676) . 


70 


80 

10 

s 

— 

— 

— 

Markton . 

Markton x Liberty 

2053 

95 

VB 

90 

60 

s 


_ 


(HulMess) 11- 
28-2 . 


60 

B 

95 

40 

s 

_ 



McGehee . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

65 

vs 

Mirrus . 

Minn. Double Cross 

2144 

35 

s 

100 

80 

s 

— 


— 

11-22-220 (Min. 
Acc. No. 742) .... 

2874 

15 

s 

100 

90 

s 

_ 



Monarch. 

1682 

65 

S 

70 

10 

s 

— 

— 

— 

Navarro . 

966 

85 

vs 

95 

90 

vs 

— 

— 

— 

Neb. 21. 

841 

5 

s 

90 

50 

s 


— 


Neb. 517. 

2885 

15 

s 

100 

90 

vs 

100 

70 

vs 

Neb. 518. 

2886 

40 

s 

90 

30 

s 

— 

— 

— 

Neb. 519 . 

2887 

5 

s 

100 

75 

vs 

100 

90 

vs 

Aeb. 520 . 

2888 

— 

s 

100 

100 

vs 

— 

— 

— 

Neb. 521 . 

2889 

— 

s 

100 

20 

8 * 

— 

— 

— 

Eusota . 

2343 

10 

s 

100 


s 

100 

95 

vs 

Green Eussian (N. 



• 

D. 22001) . 

2893 

— 

s 

100 

70 

s 

— 

— 

— 

Morota . 

2344 

20 

s 

100 

2 

VE 

_ 

T-r 

■ 




j _ 
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TABLE 6.— (Continued) 



■ 

■i 

Percentage of rust infection and host reaction 


Varieties 

tested 

mSm 

ESI 

St. Paul 



Baton Bouge 


• 

1932 


1933 



1934 




Am’t.* 

Ee- 

act.b 

Pre- 

val.® 

Am 't.» 

Be- 

act.b 

Pre- 

val.® 

Am’t.» 

Be- 

act.b 

Nortex . 

2382 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

35 

VS 

Nortex (Tex. 9235) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

VS 

Norton . 

2501 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

35 

vs 

Bainbow. 

2345 

25 

S 

100 

0,1,2 

B 

— 

— 

— 

Bed Algerian. 

2931 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

35 

vs 

Bed Bustproof. 

Ked Bustproof (tiel. 

775 

— 


— 


— 

— 

40 

vs 

518-3) . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

45 

vs 

Bed Bustproof. 

1079 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

65 

vs 

Appier . 

B^ Bustproof 

1815 

5 

s 

100 

80 

VS 

100 

70 

vs 

(Louisiana). 

Bed Bustproof 

— 

— 

— 

—— 

— 

— 


40 

vs 

(Tex. 1118-69) 

2503 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60 

vs 

Bichland. 

787 

20 

s 

90 

30 

s 

— 

— 

— 

Biver Plate . 

3046 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

1 vs 

Bouge d^Alg4rie. 

— 

50 

SB 

100 

80 

vs 

100 

50 

s 

BuaSura. 

2025 

10 

— 

100 

90 

vs 

— 

— 

— 

‘‘Bustless Sel.’*. 

724 

30 

s 

100 

80 

vs 

— 

— 

— 

Sidonian. 

3047 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

s 

Silvermine . 

659 

50 

s 

95 

95 

vs 

— 

— 


Silvermine . 

1729 

65 

s 

95 

95 

vs 

— 

— 


Smyrna. 

S. Dak. 165 (HuU- 

3048 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

35 

vs 

less) . 

2883 

60 

vs 

50 

8 

s 

— 

— 

— 

S. Dak. 334. 

2884 

30 

s 

90 

50 

s 

— 

— 

— 

Sterisel. 

2891 

25 

— 

100 

70 

vs 

100 

80 

vs 

Sunrise. 

982 

15 

SB 

100 

70 

vs 

100 

50 

s 

Swedish Select . 

134 

30 

s 

100 

80 

vs 

— 

— 

— 

Uruguay . 

2916 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

B 

Victor... 

803 

30 

s 

95 

95 

vs 

— 

— 

— 

Victoria . 

2401 

5 

VE 

100 

2 

VB 

100 

2 

VB 

Victory. 

1145 

15 

s 

100 

80 

vs 

— 

— 

— 

White Bussian . 

2144 

10 

s 

100 

90 

vs 

— 

— 

— 

Avena 64q. 

2927 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

2 

VB 

Avena 64r . 

2828 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

2 

VB 

Avena 64s . 

2929 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30 

s 

Avena 64t . 

2930 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


5 

s 


Most of the varieties tested at St. Paul in 1932 were susceptible to crown 
rust. None were immune, and Victoria alone was very resistant. Qlabrota, 
however, was classed as resistant, and Eouge d’Alg^rie and Sunrise were 
selii-resistant. There was a very wide range, 5~95 per cent, in amount of 
infection on different varieties, because inoculum was scarce until late in the 
season and some eariy-maturkig varieties may have escaped infection. 

In Louisiana most varieties were susceptible in 1933; prevalence and 
severity of infection were high throughout. The severity on some varieties 
differed itf 1933 and 1934. For example, Fulghum, Kanota, and N. D. 
20014, were S (susceptible) in 1933 and VS (very susceptible) in 1934; 
while the reverse is true of Eouge d'Alg^rie and Sunrise. These two vari- 
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eties were VS in 1933 and S in 1934. Whether the differences were real or 
only apparent is impossible to say, as rust estimates cannot be made with 
mathematical accuracy. 

Some varieties were resistant at St. Paul in 1932 and susceptible at Baton 
Rouge in 1933 and 1934. Also, some varieties, susceptible at St. Paul, were 
resistant or semi-resistant at Baton Rouge. These differences in reaction of 
varieties as to time and place probably were due princ?pally to differences 
in the prevalence of physiologic races, although meteorologic and soil con¬ 
ditions may also have had some influence. 

Effect of pH on Urediospore Germination 

Stock (37) reported that urediospores of Puccinia coronata and P. tritir 
dim grew best in acid medium (pH’4.6-6.0). Urediospores of P. gramiwis, 
on the other hand, grew equally well on acid and alkaline media (pH 4.6- 
7.2). He determined the pH range for several rusts as follows: P. graminis, 
pH 3.5-7.3; P. dispersa, 4.3-7.6; and P. coronata, pH 4.5-6.5. 

It appeared from the field observations that the reactions of varieties 
to crown rust probably resulted from physiologic resistance, a view sup¬ 
ported particularly by the conspicuous necrotic flecks on Victoria. It 
seemed desirable, therefore, to investigate the effect of pH concentration 
on the germination of urediospores, particularly since it has been suggested 
a number of that the pH concentration of plant juices might account 
for resistanCv 

Solutions having pH concentrations of from 4.4 to 7.6, inclusive, were 
made up of mixtures of KH 2 P 04 “Na 0 H, according to formulae given by 
Clark (5). For pH values below 4.4, 5/N HCl was added to distilled water. 
The actual pH of solutions ranging as high as 7.6 was determined by means 
of the potentiometer and quinhydrone electrode. The pH values above 7.6 
were obtained by mixtures of M/5 H3BO3, M/5 KCl with M/5 NaOH. The 
proportions of each of these solutions necessary for making up a solution of 
a desired pH value were obtained from Clark (5), and the actual values were 
not checked by the electrometric method. The procedure for making the 
germination tests was the same as that outlined for testing the effects of 
temperature on urediospore germination. Germination tests in aqueous 
solutions of different pH concentrations were made at or near the optimum 
temperature for germination. At intervals percentages of germination were 
computed. In table 7 are recorded the percentages of germination of 
urediospores of Puccinia coronata at different pH concentrations of the 
aqueous solution used. These percentage figures are based on the highest 
germination count at a given pH value, irrespective of the time required 
for maximum germination. 

Urediospores of Puccinia coronata germinated rather freely liiroughout 
a pH range of from 4.4 to 7.6, inclusive, except at pH 7.2-7.3, where germi¬ 
nation averaged only 2.9 per cent for a total of 3,000 spores counted in 10 
tests (Table 7). There was scant germination at the lowest pH concentra-' 
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tion, 2.7, at which only .66 per cent of the 900 spores counted in 3 trials 
germinated. It is thus concluded that this is probably the lowest pH at 
which spores will germinate. Likewise, 1 per cent germination occurred at 
the highest concentration, pH 9.2, and slightly more, 2 per cent, at pH 8.8. 
The optimum pH for germination in these tests was 6.7. As the pH of dis¬ 
tilled water was not determined in all cases, the percentage of germination 
in distilled water, though higher than that in any solution of known pH 
concentration, was not used in the comparisons. 

As spores germinated fairly well under a wide range of pH concentra¬ 
tion, it seems unlikely that the pH of juices of different varieties would differ 
sufficiently to affect resistance appreciably. The rather crude method of 
determining the effect of press sap from resistant and susceptible varieties 
on the germination of urediospores* and subsequent development of germ 
tubes was, therefore, tried. 

Effects of Extracts from Host Plants on Urediospore 
Germination and Germ-tube Growth 

Seedlings of oats, grown in the greenhouse, were cut off just above the 
ground, a definite amount of each variety weighed and then ground in a 
sterilized meat grinder that had been thoroughly washed in hot running 
water and then in distilled water. The ground material was then steeped 
in 2.5 times its own weight of sterile, distilled water and placed in the ice 
box at about ’ 0. for 2 hours. The plant juice from these samples was 

extracted by squeezing the material through several thicknesses of cheese¬ 
cloth, and then by means of pressure in a hydraulic press equipped with 
press cups of noncorrosive monel metal. The expressed juice was then 
filtered through Berkefeld filters that had been sterilized in the autoclave 
for 2 hours at 15 pounds’ pressure. The filtrate was stored in sterile flasks 
at about 10° C. until used. The concentration of an extract prepared by 
the above procedure is equivalent to a 28 per cent solution, which could then 
be diluted with sterile distilled water to a concentration of 10 per cent. 
Hanging drops were made upon sterile cover glasses supported on glass rings 
contained in a Petri dish lined with moistened filter paper. All glassware 
used in these experiments was thoroughly cleaned, washed in alcohol, rinsed 
in distilled water, and sterilized in the hot-air oven at 150° C. Hanging 
drops were made in quintuplicate for each extract, and freshly gathered 
urediospores were brushed onto the surface of the drop by means of a scal¬ 
pel. Germination counts for 300 spores in each hanging drop were made 
after 2.5 hours and 22 hours. Checks were run in distilled water. Thus, 
for each trial a total of 1500 spores were counted for each extract. -The 
results are given in table 8. 

While the differences in percentages of germination in extracts from the 
resistant and susceptible varieties and in the checks after 22 hours are not 
so marked as at 3.5 hours, the fact remains that the rate of germination is 
much slower in extracts from resistant varieties than in those from suscep- 
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TABLE 8.—Effects of extracts from oats varieties on urediospore germination in 
Puoomia ooronata avenae*^ 


Extract and percentage of germination 


Source of extract 

After 3.5 hours 

After 22 hours 

10 per cent 

28 per cent 

10 per cent 

28 per cent 

Check** . 

48.0 

1 46.85 

- 

■ 

Bond . 

31.8 ; 

! 12.66 

35.3 

15.30 

Victoria . 

38.0 

8.80 

50.0 

13.77 

Victory . 

46.2 

20.17 

47.3 

21.82 


• A summary of 8 experiments, in each of which 1500 spores in each extract were 
counted. 

*> Checks in distilled water. 

— No counts possible due to excessive germ-tube lengths. 

tible varieties and in distilled water (checks). The difference in rate of 
growth of germ tubes also is striking. In distilled water no counts could 
be made after 22 hours because the germ tubes were too long, and the germi¬ 
nation percentages had to be estimated. Fairly accurate germination 
counts, however, could be made in extracts, particularly from Bond and 
Victoria, after 22 hours, the germ tubes being much shorter than in water. 

Victoria is highly resistant in both the seedling and more mature stages. 
Very large flecks are produced in abundance on the leaves, and minute ure- 
dial pustules are produced in these large necrotic areas. Bond apparently 
is immune from crown rust in the field, at least at Baton Rouge. 

From the marked inhibitory effect of extracts from Victoria and Bond 
on urediospore germination, when compared with germination of cheeks in 
distilled water, and with germination in extracts from the completely sus¬ 
ceptible variety Victory, it is very apparent that there is some substance in 
the resistant varieties that is unfavorable to urediospore germination. The 
abnormal shortness and distortion of germ tubes in extracts from resistant 
varieties also indicates the presence of an inhibitive substance in varieties 
highly resistant to Piiccinia coronata. The development of flecks on Vic¬ 
toria and the immunity of Bond in the field at Baton Rouge are further 
evidence of physiological resistance to crown rust. 

DISCUSSION 

Results reported in this paper lead to the conclusion that summer sur¬ 
vival of urediospores of Puccinia coronata in Louisiana is improbable, a 
dedijietion based on controlled experiments* and field observations. This 
being true, it is necessary, of course, that inoculum be blown in from other 
regions. This increases the likelihood that a considerable number of physio¬ 
logical races may be introduced each year. 

0ther studies reported here contribute to the understanding of factors 
affecting the^rather rapid development of rust in Louisiana. It has been 
shoTO that the urediospores germinate under a rather wide range of tem¬ 
perature, that the optimum is relatively low—^a temperature range which 
occurs frequently in Louisiana. It has been shown further that infection 
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can occur at even very low temperatures, but higher temperatures are re¬ 
quired for the rapid development of the rust. This makes it possible, of 
course, for the rust to develop throughout the entire winter, as infection can 
take place at any time, and there is enough warm weather to permit rapid 
development. Light probably so affects the stomata as to permit a more 
ready entrance of the germ tubes and thus bring about rapid increase of 
infection. It has been shown that the likelihood of sf^'^ere infection is 
greater when the light intensity is high than when it is reduced. This can 
be correlated, of course, with weather conditions in Louisiana during the 
winter. 

Studies thus far made in Louisiana indicate that only the uredial stage 
need be considered. Nothing can be done, therefore, to control the rust by 
the eradication of the alternate host, Since it does not occur in that region 
and probably would not become infected were it present. As, with other 
rusts, it has been shown that soil fertilization is onlj^ a palliative, and, since 
time of planting would have relatively little inhibitive effect on the develop¬ 
ment of rust in winter oats, the only feasible method of control is adoption 
of resistant varieties. This has been the experience of planters in Louisiana 
for a number of years. 

The next logical step in our investigation was to inquire into the nature 

resistance. As the field evidence indicates that the resistance is of the 
general physiolo^^ical type, the first of the two most promising lines of in¬ 
quiry would Ll iii Jotermine the resistance of the germ tubes to pH concen¬ 
trations with o, view to attempting a correlation of pH of sap of different 
varieties with resistance. Because of the fact, however, that the rust can 
tolerate a rather wide range oi* pH, it seems very unlikely that acidity of 
cell sap could account for resistance. The next logical step then seemed to 
be to find out whether the expressed sap would affect germ-tube develop¬ 
ment. Positive results were obtained, thus corroborating the field evidence 
that the nature of resistance is physiologic. Consequently, a study of 
morphologic characters of resistant varieties seems unnecessary. Inasmuch 
as it was shown also that the germ tubes probably enter through closed 
stomata, even functional resistance can hardly be operative. This is added 
evidence for the conclusion that physiologic resistance is probably the only 
type of resistance operative against Puccinia coronata, and that use of resis¬ 
tant varieties offers the only control of this rust in Louisiana. 

SUMMARY 

Urediospores of Puccinia coronata kept at very low temperature, -18° C., 
or at very high temperature, 33° C. rapidly lost their genninability. Spores 
stored at 10° C. germinated after 413 days, 8 per cent germination having 
been obtained. At 4°, 15°, and 20° C. urediospores lost their viability 
rather rapidly. 

Urediospores exposed to summer field conditions at Baton Rouge, Loui¬ 
siana, did not germinate after 75 days. No volunteer oats and no wild 
grasses susceptible to Puccinia coronata were found in the vicinity of Baton 
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Erouge during the 3 months’ period of July 1 to October 1, 1933. Oats 
were planted at Baton Rouge October 12, 1932, and October 10, 1933, but 
the first rust found in the season of 1932-1933 was on February 6, 1933, and 
the first found in 1933-1934 was late in December, 1933. The circumstantial 
evidence is that crown rust inoculum was not present at Baton Rouge during 
October, November, and early December in 1932 and 1933. 

The minimum temperature for germination of urediospores of crown 
rust is just above the freezing point, as spores germinated at 0°-2° C. The 
optimum lies between 15° and 20° C. The maximum is probably slightly 
below 35° C., as only a trace of germination occurred at 33° C. 

Rust developed on plants incubated at 0°-2° C. and post-incubated at 20° 
C., but did not develop on plants incubated at 10° or 20° C. and post-incu- 
bated at 0°-2° C. The indication is that the rust gains entrance to the 
host at very low temperatures but is prevented from developing uredia. 

Urediospore germ tubes of the 4 rusts studied, Puccinia coronata, P. 
graminis avenae, P. graminis tritici, and P. triticina, responded negatively 
to white light and blue light. In violet light urediospore germ tubes of P. 
coronata, P. graminis avenae, and P. triticina had a tendency in some cases 
to negative phototropism, while P. graminis tritici did not respond to violet 
light. There was no phototropic response to green light in any of these 
rusts; P. triticina alone responded to red light, the tendency being a negative 
one. The conclusion is that the blue rays, and to a lesser extent the violet, 
are responsible for the negatively phototropic response of the sporelings to 
white light. 

Urediospore germ tubes of Puccinia coronata seem to enter the host plant 
with no difficulty, whether the plants are in light or darkness. Darkness 
during the incubation period favored severe infection of crown rust on 
Gopher oats, but only slightly affected severity on Victory oats. 

Urediospores of the crown-rust fungus germinated rather freely through¬ 
out a pH range of 4.4 to 7.6, inclusive; at pH 4.4 there was 27.6 per cent 
germination and at 7.6, 25.7 per cent germination. The minimum pH at 
which germination will occur is probably about 2.7; the optimum, 6.7; and 
the maximum, 9.2. 

The resistance of oat varieties to crown rust was studied under field con¬ 
ditions at St. Paul, Minnesota, and at Baton Rouge, Louisiana. The most 
highly resistant variety in the field during the 3 years’ tests was Victoria, 
which fell in the class of ‘‘very resistant.” The variety Bond was immune 
in the field at Baton Rouge in 1933 and 1934. 

Extracts from the highly resistant variety Victoria and from the immune 
variety Bond (immune from attack by the rust forms used) markedly re¬ 
duced the percentage of germination of urediospores over that in the checks 
an^ in extracts from the susceptible variety Victory, and also caused much 
distortion of germ tubes and delayed the rate of growth of germ tubes. 

Dhpabtmbnt of Botany 

Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Loxhsiana 
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MOVEMENT OF TOBACCO-MOSAIC VIRUS IN TOMATO PLANTS 

L. 0. Kunkel 

(Accepted for publication February 8, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

Results of studies on the spread of tobacco-mosaic virus from primary 
lesions in tomato plants were published by Samuel (5) in 1934. The facts 
presented favored the theory of a slow cell-to-cell movement through plas- 
modesmata combined with rapid movement through the phloem. They also 
favored the view that virus travels with the food stream and that determi¬ 
nations on rate and direction of movement of virus might serve to indicate 
rate and direction of movement of metabolites. Two conclusions of special 
interest were stated: (1) “When virus passes out from an inoculated leaf, 
it travels first to the roots of the plant with such speed that it can seldom be 
intercepted at intervening positionsand “usually about a day later it 
travels with equal rapidity to the top of the plant.'' (2) In the early stages 

virus is transported as separated particles that in some instances are con¬ 
siderable distances apart. The first conclusion seemed important because it 
iiik|(^U6d that neither virus tibr metabolites pass from a leaf to the tip of a 
tomato plant, except via tfce roots. The second seemed important because it 
was incompatible witih ihe view that tobacco-mosaic virus, during early 
stages of invasion, moves through tomato stem tissues by multiplying itself 
aWg, as has sometimes been assumed. If the conclusion is correct, this 
movemOhlr^Maanot restilt from propagation by means of an autocatalytic 
r^etiomj Initial spreaid through stems must be accomplished by movement 
of vims partides. 
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Shortly after Samuel’s paper appeared, a few experiments designed to 
confirm his conclusions were undertaken. The results obtained were in 
general those to be anticipated from Samuel’s work, but they did not con¬ 
firm the view that movement of virus from an inoculated leaf to the tip of a 
plant is via the roots. In the hope of obtaining conclusive evidence on this 
point and further evidence on rate and direction of movement of virus, and 
on the ability of virus particles to pass through pieces of stem tissue without 
infecting them, a number of experiments were made. The purpose of the 
present paper is to report and discuss some of this work. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The tomato variety Bonny Best and ordinary tobacco-mosaic virus were 
used in most tests. Plants were grown in 6-inch pots filled with rich earth. 
Experiments were conducted in a greenhouse held at about 75° P. Flower 
buds were removed in order to prevent development of fruits on the plants. 
Except for slight modifications, the methods adopted for inoculating and 
testing plants and for recording data were those used by Samuel. Instead 
of immediately testing the several parts into which plants were cut, Samuel 
incubated the pieces in test tubes for 1 week before inoculating their juices 
to leaves of Nicotiana glntinosa L. In some cases he set the pieces in soil 
and allowed them to produce plants that were later observed for symptoms 
of tobacco mosfii The chief advantage of this method of testing is that the 
period of delay permits virus, which might be present in some sections in 
amounts too small to be detected at time of cutting, to multiply and thus 
become readily detectable. 

In my experiments, inoculations on tomato plants were made by rubbing 
fresh juice from a mosaic-diseased tobacco plant over the upper surface of 
the tip leaflet of a leaf about halfway up or somewhat more than halfway up 
the plant. In certain experiments all plants were inoculated at about the 
same time, starting at 9: 30 a.m. or 12 noon, and were cut up after varying 
intervals. In others they were inoculated at different times but were cut up 
at about the same time, beginning at 8 a.m. or 12 noon. Usually not more 
than 20 minutes were required for either operation. Sketches showing the 
height of plants and the number and position of nodes were made. 

Stems were cut into nodal and intemodal sections. A piece about 1 cm. 
long was taken from each internode midway between the nodes. Two pieces 
of about the same length were cut from the petiole of the inoculated leaf of 
each plant. One was taken a short distance below the terminal leaflet; the 
other near the base of the leaf. In some of the experiments only the inter- 
nodal sections were kept for testing; in others all sections were retain^. 
Intemodal sections were incubated in test tubes, while nodal sections, when 
not discarded, were set out in a mixture of sand and peat in flats. The 
intemodal sections were tested for presence of virus after 7 to 10 days’ inei|* 
bation by subinoculating to leaves of Nicotiana glutinosa. In case nodi^ 
sections had been retained, they were sorted into two lots as soon as inlM^ 
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tion records for intemodal sections became available. Cuttings that seemed 
of special interest because they had adjoined intemodal sections through 
• which virus had passed without causing infection, and a limited number of 
cuttings that had not adjoined such sections were retained. All otherS were 
discarded. This was done in order to limit the number of plants to be 
grown. When rooted, the sections retained were set out in soil in 6-inch 
pots along with an equal number of cuttings from check plants. As soon as 
a plant from a cutting showed symptoms of tobacco mosaic, it was discarded. 
Plants that remained healthy were held under observation for at least 3 
months. They were then tested for presence of virus by subinoculating 
from their tips in the usual way. This was done in order to determine with 
certainty whether or not the plants were virus-free at the end of the 3-month 
period. Uninoculated check plants equal in number to the inoculated plants 
were included in each experiment. They were cut and tested in the same 
manner as were inoculated plants. Since none became infected, records for 
check plants have not been presented in the tables. 

It was found in preliminary experiments that the interval between time 
of inoculation and the time when virus moved out of inoculated leaflets 
varied greatly with different individuals. Although care was taken to select 
vigorous plants of about the same size for each experiment, and all leaflets 
selected for inoculation were thoroughly and uniformly rubbed with inocu¬ 
lum, irregularity in time of movement persisted. It was finally decided that 
the variability might be due to hereditary differences in the plants and that 
it might be remedied by using individuals belonging to a clone. Accord¬ 
ingly, plants propagated by means of cuttings from a single seedling were 
grown. All tomato plants used in the experiments to be reported were of 
this clone, but it cannot be said that they gave more uniform results than 
the seedlings used previously. 

EXPERIMENTS 

Cutting and Testing for Virus 

Experiments with seedlings had shown that, under the conditions obtain¬ 
ing, virus sometimes moved out of inoculated leaflets in as short a period as 
44 hours. It was thought that movement might occasionally begin in less 
than 44 hours, and several experiments, which will not be reported in detail, 
were made to test this possibility. In none of 30 plants tested was there 
movement in 42 hours. No tests were made of plants held for periods 
longer than 42 hours but shorter than 44 hours. The experiments reported 
were made after the approximate time required for movement of virus out 
of inoculated leaflets had been determined. 

The data in table 1 are from experiments 1-15, inclusive. Intemodes 
Winre lettered jfpom the tip downward. The heavy lines in this and other 
tables 8ho|pr tlb points of attachment of inoculated leaves. Petiole sections 
indicated the letter x were nearest the stems. Those indicated by the 
letter y were nearest inoculated leaflets. Infected sections are^indiqated by 
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plus signs; uninfected sections by minus signs. Records for all inoculated 
plants used in the first 3 experiments and for 35 of 158 inoculated plants used 
in 12 other experiments are presented. In the plants for which no records 
are given, virus was either not found or was present in all parts tested. 
Records for 8 plants (Nos. 15, 21, 23, 24, 28, 30, 31, and 33 of experiments 
4~15), in which virus reached all sections, are included. 

The data indicate that movement did not occur in 7 (Nos. 1 and 4 of 
experiment 1, Nos. 1, 3, and 4 of experiment 2, and Nos. 2 and 3 of experi¬ 
ment 3) of the 30 plants used in experiments 1, 2, and 3. In approximately 
one-half of the 23 plants in which there was movement (Nos. 2, 5, 6, and 10 
of experiment 1, Nos. 5, 6, 9, and 10 of experiment 2, and Nos. 1, 5, 6, and 8 
of experiment 3) virus had traveled both up and down the stem. In most 
of these plants it had gone farther down than up, but in Nos. 2 and 5 of 
experiment 1 and in No. 6 of experiment 3 it had gone farther up than 
down. In only one case (No. 7 of experiment 1) was virus found above but 
not below the point of attachment of the inoculated leaf. In 9 of the 23 
plants (Nos. 3 and 8 of experiment 1, Nos. 2, 7, and 8 of experiment 2, and 
Nos. 4, 7, 9, and 10 of experiment 3) movement had been downward only. 
Virus reached the tip internodes of only 3 plants (No. 2 of experiment 1 
and Nos. 1 and 8 of experiment 3). 

TABLE 1 .—ribution of virus in the internodes of stems and petioles of inoculated 
leaves of tomato ■** after different intervals following inoculation 
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TABLE 1— (Contimed) 



The other 12 experiments showed similar types of movement after longer 
periods of time in plants that were older and larger than those used in the 
first 3 experiments. In plants Nos. 2, 5, and 22, virus apparently had just 
started to move, for it was found only in sections of petiole nearest the in¬ 
oculated leaflets. One of the plants (No. 15), in which virus was found in 
every section, was cut only 72 hours after inoculation, while one (No. 32), 
in which it had just started to move, was cut 94 hours after inoculation. 
Virus had moved both up and down in the stems of 17 plants. In 2 of the 17 
it had moved farther up than down, while in the remainder it had moved 
farther down than up. In 8 plants (Nos. 1, 4, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, and 19) it 
had moved downward only. It reached ^e tip internodes of 11 plants and 
Ime basal internodes of 17 plants. 

These exireriments provided abundant evidence that virus can move 
through tissues without infecting them. Records from plants Nos, 3 and 7 
pf experiment 1, 2 of experiment 2, 8 of experiment 3, and 6, 8,11,13, and 18 
of experiments 4-15 are particularly interestii^ in this connection. In all 
of these, virus passed through two or more serially located internodal sec¬ 
tions without infecting them. In plant No. 3 of experiment 1 it 
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downward through 5 successive internodal sections without infecting. In 
plant No. 8 of experiment 3 it passed upward through 3 sections and down¬ 
ward through 5 sections without infection. In plants Nos. 2 and 8 of ex¬ 
periment 1, 2 of experiment 2, and 4, 13, 18, and 19 of experiments 4-15, it 
passed both sections of petiole without infecting. 

Since the roots of the plants used in experiments 1-15 were not tested for 
presence of virus, no direct evidence was obtained either lor or against the 
hypothesis that movement from an inoculated leaf to the tip of a plant is 
via the roots. However, the speed with which virus traveled to the tips of 
certain plants brought indirect evidence against the hypothesis. Experi¬ 
ment 16 was designed with the object of securing direct evidence on this 
question. At the time sections were cjit, stumps and roots were left undis¬ 
turbed. When, after the usual incubation period, the internodal sections 
were tested, the roots were washed, ground in a mortar, and likewise tested. 
Table 2 shows the results obtained. 

The plants were inoculated between 12 o'clock noon and 12:20 p.m. 
They were harvested after the periods showli in the table. Ten plants were 
cut at the end of each period except the first. One plant in the first group 
was injured in handling and was discarded. It will be seen that virus had 
moved in 4 of the 9 plants of the first group and in 5, 2, 8, 8, 7, 7, and 8 
plants of each lot of 10 cut after 46, 48, 50, 52, 54, 56, and 58 hours, respec¬ 
tively. Virus to move in approximately one-third of the plants. 

In 5 of the plants (Nos. 2, 9, 18, 42, and 57) in which virus moved, 
it had reached all parts tested. Two of these plants were from the group 
cut 44 hours after inoculation. In 34 (Nos. 13,19, 20, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
36, 37, 39, 40, 45,47, 48, 51, 52, 56, 59, 62, 63, 64, 65, 67, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 
77, 78, and 79) of the remaining 44 plants, virus had moved both upward 
and downward in the stems, but in 10 of these (Nos. 19, 30, 31, 34, 45, 47, 
62, 64, 65, and 69 ) it was not found in the roots. In 3 of the 10 plants (Nos. 
34, 64, and 69) it was present in tip internodes. In 2 plants (Nos. 14 and 
16) it had moved upward only, and in 7 plants (Nos. 3, 5, 43, 44,49, 54, and 
55) downward only. It failed to reach the roots of 2 (Nos. 45 and 55) of 
the 7 plants in which it had moved downward only. In 1 plant (No. 68) it 
was recovered from a petiole section only. Evidence against the hypothesis 
of upward movement via the roots was furnished by the 12 plants in whidb 
virus was found above the points of attachment of inoculated leaves but not 
in the roots. It failed to infect one or more sections through which it passed 
in 32 of the 49 plants allowing movement. Two of the plants (Nos. 5 and 
49) are of special interest because virus passed into the roots of each with-* 
out infecting any of the intervening sections tested. 

The record of experiment 17 presented in table 3 brings data froi^» nodal 
as well as internodal sections and roots. The table shows that virus 
moved out of the inoculated leaflets of 22 of the 32 plants. It reached tihe 
stems of all plants in which it moved except No. 6. Movement ooeurred in 
1, 2, 2, 3, 3, 4, 4, and 3 of the 4 plants cut after 46, 48, 50, 62, 54, 56, 58, 
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TABLE 2 .—Dxatnhuixon of virus in the intemodes of stems, petioles of inoculated 
leaves, and roots of tomato plants after different intervals following inoculation 
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TABLE 2.— (Continued) 



60 hours, respectively. Virus had traveled both upward and downward in 
the stems of 11 plants and only downward in the stems of 10. It had 
reached the roots of 19 of the plants. In 2 plants (Nos. 18 arid 27) in which 
movement was downward only, it had not reached the roots. 

One or more nodal cuttings represented by numbers 1 to 14, beginning 
with the first section beneath the tip internode, were retained from 15 of the 
plants in which virus moved. The table shows that many cuttings through 
which virus passed produced healthy plants. The most striking example of 
passage through a long section of stem without infecting is presented by 
plant* No. 24, in which the first internodal section below the point of attach¬ 
ment of the inoculated leaf and the roots of the plant were infected but the 
intervening sections tested were not infected. The piece of stem between 
and including internodes P and 0 is estimated to have been at least 10 
inches long. None of the 9 nodal or 10 internodal sections into which it .was 
cut were infected. 

In plant No. 10, virus was found in the roots and tip at the time sections 
were tested. The 13 internodal sections cut from the intervening stem 
proved virus-free. However, 4 of the 12 plants grown from intervening 
nodal sections became diseased. The piece of stem from which sections B 
and N and 23 intervening sections were cut is estimated to have been 
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Internodal sections are indicated by letters and plants that grew from nodal sections by numerals. 
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inches long. Only 4 of the 25 sections into which it was cut were infected. 
Virus passed through the other 21 sections without infecting. 

Uninfected Stem Sections 

Samuel assumed that, if virus were present in stem sections incubated in 
test tubes, it would multiply sufficiently for detection during a period of one 
week, and that, if it were present in stem cuttings used to produce plants, 
it would multiply sufficiently for detection in a period of about 6 weeks. 
However, in attempting to explain why in the experiment presented in his 
Table II certain test-tube samples gave negative results while all cuttings 
gave positive results, he states: ‘‘It is just possible that in these cases the 
virus for some reason did not move^out from the phloem to the mesophyll 
tissue.’’ 

In my experiments, plants grown from nodal cuttings usually showed 
mosaic symptoms rather promptly or remained healthy indefinitely, but to 
this rule there were a few exceptions. For example, the plant grown from 
internode 12 of plant No. 14 of experiment 17 did not show symptoms of 
tobacco mosaic until it had reached a height of about 18 inches 61 days after 
the cutting from which it grew was made. Similarly, the plant grown from 
internode 8 of plant No. 15 of the same experiment did not show symptoms 
of tobacco mos^iic until it had reached a height of about 14 inches 58 days 
after the cuttin from which it grew was made. It was not believed that 
disease in these plants could be explained as resulting from accidental infec¬ 
tion, since all check plants remained healthy. Results obtained with these 
two plants and with a few others that showed similar delays in coming down 
with tobacco mosaic raised the question as to whether or not virus present 
in the cuttings that produced these plants had remained dormant for con¬ 
siderable portions of the long periods indicated above. 

As may be seen from the tables, the likelihood of obtaining virus from 
sections of tomato stems through which it had passed increased as the interval 
between time of inoculation and time of cutting was increased. Uninfected 
sections were never obtained from plants in which systemic symptoms had 
appeared. This was presumed to result from a continuous flow of virus 
particles out ot primary lesions into stems through which the particles that 
moved earliest had already passed, but an alternate possibility was that 
cutting the stems had in some way prevented prompt multiplication of virus 
present in some or all sections. 

As the question of whether or not virus can pass through stem sections 
without leaving particles behind is an important one, an effort was made 
to obtain further evidence of presence of virus in plants from cuttmgs 
through which, presumably, it had passed without leaving any virus par¬ 
ticles. Since it was thought that cutting stems might prevent multiplication 
of virus present in them, tests were made in which time of cutting was de¬ 
layed. In order to prevent a continuous flow of virus from inoculated leaf¬ 
lets during the period of delay, the leaflets were cut off 44 hours after inosA- 
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lations were made. The plants were held 

appeared in the tips of those info which virus had moved. Sections about 1 
cm. long were then out from each internode of the stems of the l^ected 
plants. After incubation for one week, the sections and roots of the plants 
were tested. As no uninfected sections or roots were obtained, a different 
method of limiting the amount of virus that would move out of primary 
lesions was sought. 

It was thought that, if virus passes into and out of long chains of phloem 
cells without leaving any particles in the cells, it should be possible to delay 
cutting of plants without contaminating the uninfected regions if a virus 
were used that would move out of the primary lesions very slowly. The 
tobacco-mosaic virus strain J14, isolated and described by Jensen (2), never 
moves from primary lesions in Turkish tobacco plants; but, as Norval (4) 
has shown, it occasionally produces mutants capable of moving. Therefore, 
J14 virus was employed in further attempts to study movement in stems. 
Since this strain is not readily transmitted to tomato plants, Turkish tobacco 
plants were used. 

In an experiment in which 50 young plants were inoculated by rubbing 
juice containing J14 virus over the upper surface of 4 mature leaves on each 
plant, all but one of the plants came down with necrotic lesions typical of 
the disease caused by this virus. The 49 infected plants were set out in 
deep soil in a greenhouse bench, where they grew vigorously. After a period 
of about 2 weeks, yellow-mpsaic symptoms developed in the tips of 4 of the 
plants. The viruses causing these mosaics are presumed to have arisen as 
mutants from J14 virus. ' The tips of the other 45 plants remained healthy 
in appearance for some time, but after a period of 2 months necrotic lesions 
had developed in the upper portjpns of 10 of the plants, leaving from 1 to 
3 feet of healthy-appearing stems bearing healthy-appearing leaves between 
the primary lesions in the leaves at the bases of the plants and the lesions 
that developed in the tops. The lesions in the tops were subsequently shown 
to be caused by viruses similat to J14, but differing from it chiefly in that 
they were capable of moving out of primary lesions and were somewhat 
more infectious. These viruses A^ere presumed also to have arisen as 
mutants from J14. They had- to pass through the healthy-appearing stem 
tissues to reach the tops of the plants. A cutting about 6 inches long was 
taken from the middle portion of the healthy-appearing section of stem of 
each of the 10 plants 37 days after secondary lesions appeared in the last 
plant to show disease in its top. 

All of the 10 cuttings rooted and produced plants that remained healthy 
in appearance for some time. About 6 weeks after the cuttings were started, 
necrotic lesions developed in 3 of the 10 plants. The lesions were shown to 
be caused by viruses similar to or identical with those that had passed 
through-the cuttings from which the plants grew. Somewhat later 2 of the 
7 remaining plants came down with yellow mosaics. These were presumed 
^ to have arisen as mutants from the necrotic-type strains that moved to the 
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tops of the plants from which the cuttings were taken. The other 5 plants, 
one of which is shown in figure 1, grew to maturity without developing 



Fig. 1. A healthy Turkish tobacco plant grown from a piece of stem through which 
a necrotic-type strain of tobacco-mosaic virus had passed. (Photograph by J. A. Carlile.) 

symptoms of disease. In 2 other similar experiments, leaves were removed 
from several large healthy-appearing plants grown from cuttings through 
which necrotic-type strains of virus had passed. This was done in the hope 
that, if virus were present in the phloem of the cuttings, it might be carried 
to the tips of the plants by the food stream that moves in that direction after 
defoliation. In no case did disease develop in the defoliated plants. The 
experiments proved that healthy tobacco plants can be grown from sftetionB 
of stems through which virus of necrotic-type strains of tobacco mosaic h&s 
passed, even when the cuttings from which the plants are grown re 
long after virus has moved through the stems. 

The work with tobacco plants confirmed that with tomato plants as 
regards the ability of virus particles to pass for long distances without ii^ 
fecting. It also confirmed the observation that disease sometimes develops 
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in plants grown from cuttings through which virus has passed, after the 
plants have remained healthy for a long time. It is evident that virus 
particles may travel long distances through phloem cells of tomato and 
tobacco without infecting. This probably results from the movement of 
virus out of the sections. It is also evident that occasionally virus particles 
that do not move out of a section may remain dormant in the tissues for a 
long time before multiplying and causing disease. 

In support of the latter conclusion, the writer wishes to record an observa¬ 
tion on the behavior of Abutilon mosaic in Abutilon striatum Dicks. As is 
well known from the work of Baur (1), Abutilon plants may be cured of 
mosaic by carefully cutting out all chlorotic spots that appear in the leaves 
during a period of several weeks. At least 50 plants cured in this way have 
been held under observation for long periods of time. Some have been kept 
as long as 4 years. In only one instance has a plant that was considered 
cured suffered a relapse. In November, 1936, 20 mosaic-diseased Abutilon 
plants of the same age, that had been grown from cuttings of a single plant, 
were divided into two lots of 10 plants each. The plants were observed 
daily, and all chlorotic spots were cut from the leaves of the first lot. From 
time to time, areas of similar size were cut from the leaves of the other 10 
plants, which served as checks, but care was taken to leave plenty of chlorotic 
tissue. As the experiment progressed, fewer and fewer spots appeared in 
the new leaves produced from the plants receiving curative treatment, but 
the usual number developed in the new leaves of the check plants. Finally, 
on January 12, 1937, one chlorotic spot was found and removed from a 
young leaf of one of the treated plants. Following this operation, no more 
spots developed in the leaves of the treated plants and no further cutting 



Fm. 2.' Leaves of Abutilon striatum showing early symptoms of mosaic in a plant 
that had been cured and had remained healthy in appearance for 7 months. The leaf at 
the left bearing a single chlorotic spot was the first to show the disease. (Photograph by 
J. A. Carlfie.) / 
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was done. Both check plants and treated plants grew vigorously. The for¬ 
mer were typically diseased. The latter appeared healthy and were consid¬ 
ered to have been cured. On August 18, 1937, a little more than 7 months 
after treatment was stopped, a single yellow spot appeared in a leaf at the 
tip of a branch on one of the plants thought to have been cured. Typical 
Abutilon mosaic appeared in the leaves that developed above the one bearing 
the single spot. This leaf and the two borne immediately above it are shown 
in figure 2. The Abutilon-mosaic virus particle which produced tte chlorotic 
spot shown in the leaf at the left must have remained in a quiescent state 
somewhere in the plant during a period of more than 7 months. There can 
be no question of accidental infection in this case, since Abutilon mosaic is 
not mechanically transmissible except by grafting. After the leaves shown 
in the photograph were removed on September 15,1937, the branch was cured 
by the usual cutting operations. The plant has not suffered a second relapse 
during the period of about one and one-half years that has passed since it 
received the second curative treatment. 

DISCUSSION 

In the experiments described in this paper, it was shown that tobacco- 
mosaic virus moved out of inoculated leaflets of a considerable number of 
lomato plants ir less than two days. This interval is approximately one day 
shorter than wn reported by Samuel. The difference is presumed to have 
resulted from a difference in the conditions under which the two sets of 
experiments were made. 

The tables presented show that tobacco-mosaic virus did not move from 
inoculated leaflets into different plants after even approximately equal 
periods of time. It was well distributed throughout some plants long before 
it began to move in others. The irregularity in time of movement was id)Out 
the same in plants belonging to a clone as in seedlings. Virus began to move 
in some plants in less than 44 hours, but did not move in othens in twice that 
length of time. Under the conditions obtaining in the experiments de¬ 
scribed, it never began movement out of inoculated leaflets in 42 hours or 
less. In 44 hours it moved to all parts of some plants. This evidence that 
virus may travel throughout a fairly large plant in less than two hours shows 
the speed with which it is capable of moving through tomato stems. Virus 
is estimated to have traveled at a rate of at least 7 inches per hour in plant 
No. 2 of experiment 16. It may have moved at a somewhat faster rate, but 
is not believed to have greatly exceeded this, speed. 

The data in the tables also show that, on reaching the stem, virus fre¬ 
quently traveled both upward and downward but also frequently travel^ 
downward only and occasionally upward only. In a cOnsiderahie number 
of plants it moved upward in the stems before it reached tiie i^ots. jlL xw(lfty 
reached the tip of a plant before roots were invaded, but this did sometime 
occur. The data show that in a considerable number of plants the virus that 
moved upward did not travel via the roots. 
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SamuePs discovery that tobacco-mosaic vims may pass through long 
pieces of tomato stems without infecting them is confirmed. As already 
stated, vims passed through one piece of stem estimated to have been about 
10 inches long without causing infection. It is probable that at‘least 60 
minutes were required for the virus particle or particles to travel this dis¬ 
tance. During that time it either did not multiply or gave rise to a progeny 
that remained dormant in the section or moved out of the section. The for¬ 
mer seems the more likely of the two possibilities. It is not to be expected 
that large numbers of virus particles would move through long chains of 
phloem cells without some particles becoming lodged in the cells. Since the 
evidence indicates that tobacco-mosaic virus remains dormant in stem sec¬ 
tions only in exceptional cases, it is concluded that virus particles either do 
not ihultiply or multiply very slowly as they move through stems. 

Because of the speed with which tobacco-mosaic virus moves in stems, it 
is presumed to travel in sieve tubes, tissues through which food materials 
are known to move. How either virus particles or metabolites are carried 
by these tissues is not known. The speed of virus movement and the fact 
that a particle may apparently travel a long distance in one direction sug¬ 
gest mass flow from cell to cell. The further fact that virus may be carried 
both upward and downward at the same time indicates the presence of 
streams moving in both directions simultaneously. This does not mean, of 
course, that virus travels in both directions simultaneously in the same 
phloem cells. The movement upward and downward may take place in 
different strands. 

In experiments with both tomato and tobacco, a few plants grown from 
stem cuttings through which virus had passed without causing infection 
came down with disease after remaining healthy in appearance for several 
weeks. This suggests that occasionally virus particles may remain dormant 
for a long time and may then suddenly begin to multiply. Whether inabil¬ 
ity of the particles to increase in number during such an interval results 
from their failure to escape from the phloem is not known. Observations on 
the development of Abutilon mosaic in an Abutilon plant that had been 
cured and had remained healthy ifi appearance for about 7 months suggest 
that in rare instances particles of this virus also may lie dormant in the 
plant. A possible explanation of dormancy of virus in the Abutilon plant 
is not difficult to find. The fact that Abutilon mdSaic can be cured by ampu¬ 
tation of leaf tissues is strong evidence that the virus causing Abutilon 
mosaic cannot multiply in stem tissues. If this be true, then it is necessary 
to postulate only that the virus p^rtiele Uiat remained dormant for about 7 
months was in stem cells during that period of time. Why it finally passed 
out into a leaf where it was able to multiply and cause disease and why it 
did not pass out at a much earlier date are questions that cannot be answered 
at this* time. A similar explanation may apply in cases of dormancy 
of tobacco-mosaic virus. This virus is known to multiply in tomato and 
tobacco stems, but it may not multiply in all tissues of the stems The fact 
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that it can pass through long sections without infecting suggests inability to 
multiply in sieve-tube cells. However, these exceptional cases do not bring 
into question the conclusion that tobacco-mosaic virus can pass through long 
pieces of tomato stems without infecting them and that this probably results 
from movement of all virus out of the pieces. 

The movement of tobacco-mosaic virus in tomato plants is very different 
from that of yellows virus in peach trees. When inoculated by means of 
budding into a stem about halfway up a tree, the latter virus moves much 
more rapidly downward than upward (3). Under similar conditions, the 
rate of movement of yellows virus in peach trees is much slower than that 
of tobacco-mosaic virus in tomato plants. Whether these differences in 
direction and rate of movement of yellows and tobacco-mosaic viruses result 
from differences in the plants they invade or from differences in the viruses 
is not known. It is possible that the differences noted may reflect differences 
in the rates and directions of movements in the food streams of the two 
plants, but it is also possible that they may reflect differences in the virus 
particles. 

summary and conclusions 

Under the conditions of the experiments reported in this paper: 

(1) Tobacco-mosaic virus never began movement out of inoculated leaf¬ 
lets of tomato pl<uits in 42 hours or less. It occasionally moved throughout 
the stem of a p’* x in 44 hours, but the interval required varied greatly with 
different individuals. 

(2) On first reaching the stem from an inoculated leaflet, the virus usu¬ 
ally moved both upward and downward. It sometimes moved downward 
only, and occasionally upward only. No evidence was obtained in support 
of the hypothesis that passage of virus from an inoculated leaf to the tip of 
a plant is via the roots. Proof was brought that it did not follow such a 
course in certain plants. 

(3) When movement from an inoculated leaflet begins, virus travels 
rapidly. It sometimes travels at a rate o f 7 in ches per hour or faster. 

(4) SamueUs observation that in the earliest stages of entering the stem 
virus particles inny be separated by considerable distances is fully confirmed. 
The particles must pass through long chains of cells without infecting. This 
movement cannot, therefore, result from propagation by means of an auto- 
catalytic reaction. 

(5) Virus particles that have remained for some time in a dormant con¬ 
dition in sections of tomato or tobacco stems may move out into plants grown 
from such sections and there multiply and cause disease. 

From the Department op Animal and Plant Pathology of 
The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 

Princeton, New Jersey. 
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THE FUNGICIDAL ACTIVITY OP PHENOTHIAZINE AND SOME 
OP ITS OXIDATION DERIVATIVES 

M. C. Goldsworthy and E. L. Green 
(Accepted for publication February 14, 1939) 

Phenothiazine (thiodiphenylamine) has been known for a number of 
years (1) and, because of its insecticidal value, has become the subject of a 
number of researches (2, 3, 4, 8, 9,10,13,14,15,16). Gersdorff and Claborn 
(5) have investigated its ichthyocidal properties. It has received some at¬ 
tention as a fungicide in connection with general laboratory tests (11, 12, 
17), but its possibilities as an orchard fungicide apparently have not been 
investigated. 



Phenothiazine Phenothiazine Phono thiazone Thionol 

Bulphoxide 

Fig. 1. Structural formulae of phenothiazine and its three oxidation derivatives. 


The oxidation derivatives (Fig. 1), phenothiazine-sulphoxide, phenothia- 
zone, and thionol, have been investigated by Gersdorff and Claborn (5) as 
ichthyocides, and unpublished reports by Siegler and Pink have shown that 
phenothiazine-sulphoxide and phenothiazone are not effective against cod¬ 
ling moth and mosquito larvae. Figure 1 shows the structural arrange¬ 
ment of these compounds. 

Following the discovery by Smith, Hunger, and Siegler (15) that pheno¬ 
thiazine is insecticidal to codling-moth larvae, routine tests were conducted 
by the authors to determine its phytocidal properties. In a limited number 
of tests It was found that phenothiazine may be safely applied to the leaves 
of apple, pear, grape, rose, lilac, and zinnia, but hot to the peach and the 
common bean. (Phqseolus sp.). The authors have observed no deleterious 
effects bn apple fruits, but this phase of the problem needs further study. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

Since the methods used in this laboratory for conducting fungicidal tests 
are fully described in previous papers (6, 7), they will be but briefly outlined 
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A 

here. Conidia of Sclerotinia fructicola (Wint.) Rehm, obtained from 8-day- 
old pure cultures growing on sterilized string beans, and Qlomerella cingu- 
lata (Ston.) Spauld. and von Schrenk, obtained from 4-day-old pure cultures 
grown on potato hard agar, or from apples inoculated with our laboratory 
strain, are used in the following tests; 

The conidia of both species are dfspersed in cubes of water agar and 
perfused by saturated solutions of the given chemical in distilled water for 
24 hours. During and after the perfusion tests, observations are recorded 
as to the degree of toxicity of the soluble materials. Cover slips are sprayed 
in the laboratory with the test chemical, which may be combined with a 
carrier. These are transferred to the orchard and suspended from apple 
trees, where the spray residues are subjected to weathering under orchard 
conditions. At frequent periods the residue-containing slips are brought 
into the laboratory and the toxicity of the residue is determined. 

In the case of phenothiazine only, field testing was conducted by spraying 
the chemical at the rate of 2 lb. to 50 gal. of water, with or without a carrier, 
on apple varieties to control scab, caused by Venturia inaequalis (Cke.) 
Wint. 

FUNGICIDAL ACTIVITY OF PHENOTHIAZINE 

Phenothiazine in a pure state, according to Bernthsen (1) is a light- 
yellow crystalline compound melting at 180° C. The compound is easily 
oxidized in air to a light-greenish compound, and the commercial product 
now on the market is of that color. Further oxidation, according to Bemth- 
sen (1), results in the formation of a red and even a violet compound. 
Bernthsen (1) does not comment on the behavior of phenothiazine in water, 
but it was our experience that the compound is sparingly soluble and diffi¬ 
cult to wet in water. A saturated aqueous solution is transparent and color¬ 
less. It is insoluble in chloroform. On aging in the presence of water, light, 
and air, a soluble, pink oxidation derivative is formed. This oxidation 
change is accelerated by strong outdoor light. If phenothiazine is incor¬ 
porated in a matrix of hydrated lime and bentonite in water and sprayed on 
glass cover slips or on plant surfaces, exposure to light and air causes the 
formation of a purple-red oxidation compound in the dried alkaline residue. 
This change occurs first in the superficial layers of the exposed residue, but 
as the exposure is increased the whole mass becomes a deep purple-red. 

In our laboratory studies of the fungicidal properties of saturated aque¬ 
ous solutions of phenothiazine, as shown in table 1, the clear colorless solu¬ 
tion was found to be nontoxic. Aging of this solution for 2 weeks in diffuse 
laboratory light caused the formation of a pink oxidation product that 
moderately toxic to the conidia of Sclerotinia fructicola, but not to those of 
Olomerella cingulata. At the end of 4 weeks of exposure to the laboratory 
light and air, enough of the oxidation product was present to be extremely 
toxic to S. fructicola. 

Saturated solutions of phenothiazine were exposed to strong outdoor light 
in ordinary 9-lb. acid bottles. To hasten complete saturation, wetting agrats 
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TABLE 2 .—Fungicidal activity of saturated solutions of phenothiaHne*^ exposed 7 days to bright outdoor light 
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were added to the water and the suspensions were allowed to settle. The 
higher sulfonated alcohols, when used as wetting agents, yielded clear solu¬ 
tions, while fish-oil soap brought about a suspension that did not settle. 
"When the solution was clear, as with no wetting agents or with the sulfonated 
alcohol, the irradiation developed a deeply purple-red. When the suspen¬ 
sion was present, no color appeared. 

The results of studies with the above solutions are recorded in table 2. 
The deep purple-red solution, obtained from the strongly irradiated pheno- 
thiazine, wetted by sulfonated alcohol, was the most toxic to both species, 
while that feebly wetted, but of a more dilute purple-red, was less toxic. The 
solution obtained by wetting with the soluble fish-oil soap was not toxic to 
either species. The lack of development of the toxic oxidation derivative in 
this case probably was due to lack of light penetration into or through the 
colloidal suspension. In some cases the toxic solutions were filtered through 
L3 Chamberlain-Pasteur candles, and the filtrates, which were a deep-red, 
were evaporated to dryness at 50® C., or more. During the drying process 
a reddish constituent of the mixture was sublimed on the paper towels on 
which the evaporating dishes were placed. In some cases filtered and non- 
filtered toxic solutions were extracted with chloroform, and a major portion 
of the constituents, reddish in color, of the mother filtrate, was recovered in 
the chloroform extract. Solutions from which the chloroform soluble con¬ 
stituent was removed were nontoxic, while water solutions prepared from 
the chloroform extracts, after removal of the chloroform, were toxic. 

Many tests were conducted with phenothiazine-lime-bentonite residues 
exposed to various periods of weathering. Tables 3 and 4 present the de¬ 
tails of some of these experiments. Table 3 shows quite clearly that exposure 
to outdoor weathering (irradiation) is necessary before toxicity becomes 
apparent. 

Toxicity developed rapidly with the residues exposed in the orchard, but 
none developed with the residues stored in the laboratory. The residues col¬ 
lected from the field, after a period of 11 days’ exposure to light, air, and 
rainfall, still possessed toxic properties. Those collected after 14 days, dur¬ 
ing a rainstorm, appeared to have been partly depleted, while those taken 
after 21 days appeared to be entirely depleted of their toxic oxidation 
products. 

Table 4 shows the fungicidal activity of a phenothiazine mixture as com¬ 
pared with Bordeaux mixture and half-strength copper phosphate mixture 
residues. Bordeaux mixture is a strong fungicide. Whereas copper phos¬ 
phate mixture is a weak fungicide. In all of our tests the phenothiazine mix¬ 
ture residues were found to possess excellent fungicidal activity when 
exposed to weathering. This activity compared favorably with that estab¬ 
lished by Bordeaux mixture under the same environmental conditions. The 
results show, that if the residue persists, weathering alters the fungicidal 
value of phenothiazine mixture less rapidly than it does that of Bordeaux 
mixture. His suggests that the toxic principle of the phenothiazine system 



l^ABLE 3 .—Effect of outdoor and indoor weathering on the fungicidal activity of residues containing phejiothiacine,* lime, bentonite and wetting agent 
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TABLE ^.—Efeci of weathering on the fungieiddl activity of residues containing phenothiasine as compared with Bordeaux mixture and 
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• Dajs slips hung in trees. 

i» Transfers made to potato agar and incubated for 24 hours. 

* Percentage of growth of conidia at tiie end of a 24 hour incubation period in van T ieghem cells. 
^ Observations made at end of 24-hour incubation period in van Tieghem cells. 
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is restored more rapidly than that of Bordeaux mixture. With the copper 
phosphate mixture residues the toxic principle (soluble copper) is not built 
up to any great degree (6). Its depletion by rainfall and absorption by 
conidia probably accounts for the varying results listed in table 4. 

During 1937 and 1938, orchard tests with phenothiazine were conducted 
on a small scale at the U. S. Horticultural Station at Beltsville, Maryland, 
In 1937, phenothiazine, wetted by soluble fish-oil soap, was used at the rate 
of 2 lb. per 50 gal. of water. Residues built up from such applications were 
scanty. In 1938 more body was added to the mixture by combining pheno¬ 
thiazine with lime and bentonite at the rate 2-4-2 lb., respectively, to 50 gal. 
of water. This mixture also was wetted by using soluble fish-oil soap at the 
rate of i lb. to 50 gal. of water. On weathering, this residue became purpl¬ 
ish pink. 

Table 5 shows the results of these tests and also tests of phenothiazine 
applied in an apple orchard near Vincennes, Indiana. These data were 
collected by Leslie Pierce, Bureau of Plant Industry, from plots originally 
designed by L. P. Steiner, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, for 
insecticidal purposes. It was observed and recorded, in detail, at the end 
of the tests that very little apple scab developed in those plots sprayed with 
phenothiazine. 

The results listed in tables 3, 4, and 5 indicate that irradiated phenothia¬ 
zine mixture is toxic to the organisms that cause peach brown rot, apple 
bitter rot, and apple scab. The results of the perfusion tests showed that 
the toxicity of phenothiazine mixture was attributable to the formation of 
some compound from phenothiazine in the presence of light and air and that 
this compound, when dissolved in water, is purplish red and is soluble in 
chloroform. It sublimes when dried at 50^^ C. or more. These observations 
led us to examine the fungicidal properties of the known oxidation deriva¬ 
tives of phenothiazine in order to determine those toxic to fungus conidia. 

the fungicidal activity op phenothiazine bulphoxide, 

PHENOTHIAZONE, AND THIONOL 

Through the courtesy of R. C. Roark and associates. Bureau of Entomol¬ 
ogy and Plant Quarantine, samples of phenothiazine sulphoxide and pheno- 
thiazone were secured from that bureau. From Floyd De Eds, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, stationed at San Francisco, California, a sample of 
thionol and directions for its production (4) were obtained. Other samples 
of phenothiazone and thionol were prepared by the junior author and 
applied in some of the tests. 

Phenothiazine sulphoxide is a light-yellow crystalline compound, spar¬ 
ingly soluble in water and in chloroform, and has a melting point of 250^ C. 
Saturated aqueous solutions, at first colorless, change to a feeble pink when 
exposed to weak light and to a deep purple-red when exposed to strong light 
in the presence of air. When the deeply purple-red saturated solution is 
filtered through an L3 Chamberlain-Pasteur candle, 2 fractions are secured. 



Effect of phenothiaaine sprays on apple scab and russet 
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One of these is a deep-purple, very insoluble material, which, when 
suspended, imparts a feeble purple tint to distilled water. The other frac¬ 
tion is soluble and imparts a deep-red to distilled water; it is completely 
soluble in chloroform, and when dried at 50° C. or more, sublimes readily. 

The reddish compound associated with the toxicity of the phenothiazine 
and phenothiazine sulphoxide saturated solutions was, because of its similar¬ 
ity of properties, thought to be phenothiazone. Acquiring sufiScient quan¬ 
tities of purified residues of this reddish material from these solutions, for 
the purpose of melting-point identification, presented an enormous task. 
The absorption spectrum, therefore, was used for identification through the 
help and kindness of R. B. Davis, Bureau of Animal Industry. Authentic 
phenothiazone, prepared by chemists of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, and a chloroform extract of an irradiated filtrate of 
phenothiazine sulphoxide were used^in these tests. Both were known to be 
toxic to the conidia of Sclerotinia fructicola and Olomerella cingulata. The 
results, according to Davis, showed that while there was some distortion 
of the curve, as if an impurity was present, the principal bands of absorption 
and transmission [of the two materials] were in the same places—^and the 
substances were presumably the same.’’ Since the two samples possess 
almost the same physical and spectrum-absorption properties, they appear 
to be composed principally of the same compound, i.e., phenothiazone. 

Phenothiazone is a dark brownish-red crystalline compound, very soluble 
in chloroform and in water to about 40 p. p. m., and melting at 162° C. At 
lower temperatures sublimation occurs, and deep-red colors are imparted to 
water or solid materials that come in contact with it. The saturated solu¬ 
tion in distilled water is clear and a deep purple-red. It resembles in all its 
characteristics the soluble fraction obtained from the strongly irradiated 
solution of phenothiazine sulphoxide and phenothiazine. Irradiation of 
phenothiazone does not cause any change in any of its properties. 

Thionol, as furnished to us by Floyd De Eds, is a dark purplish compound 
and is soluble in chloroform and to a slight degree in distilled water. It 
does not melt sharply. The saturated distilled-water solution is clear and 
slightly purple. Irradiation of the clear saturated solution failed to change 
any of its properties. Thionol, made according to the method of Bemthsen 
(1), is insoluble in chloroform and only slightly soluble in distilled water, 
and is of a blue-purple color. 

Table 6 shows the effect of saturated water solutions of phenothiazine sul¬ 
phoxide (irradiated with weak and strong light), phenothiazone, and thionol 
(DeEds and Bernthsen) on the growth of Sclerotinia fructicola and Olo^ 
merella cingulata conidia. Also included in table 6 are data showing the 
effects of the 2 fractions isolated from the saturated, strongly irradiated 
solution of phenothiazine sulphoxide. The soluble deep purple-red fraction 
was toxic, while the insoluble fraction was not. The saturated solutions of 
unchanged phenothiazine sulphoxide and thionol possessed little or no toxic 
properties. Phenothiazone was found to possess a marked degree of toxicity 
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» Transfers made to potato hard agar and incubated for 24 hours. 

*> Counts made at end of 24-hour incubation period after transfer to potato agar. 













TABLE 7 .—Fungicidal activity of various concentrations of phenothiazone in solution 
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to the conidia of 8. fructicola and O, cingulata. Table 7 shows the effect of 
vexy dilute concentrations of phenothiazone on these organisms. 

Sesidues containing pbenotbiazine sulphoxide, phenothiazone, and 
tbionol combined with bydrated lime and bentonite were prepared and sub- 
jected to weathering in the orchard, A ratio of 2 lb, of organic mat^rialf 4 
lb, of hydrated lime, and 2 lb. of bentonite to 50 gal, of water was used. 
Tables 8 and 9 show the results of some of these tests. On aging, the residues 
containing phenothiazine sulphoxide became toxic to the conidia of Sclevo- 
iinia fructicola but not to those of Olomerella cingulata. The effective resi¬ 
dues of phenothiazine sulphoxide became faintly pink. Eesidues of thionol 
(De Eds) were not toxic to the conidia of 8. fructicola or G, cingulata, but, 
on aging, became toxic to those of 0. cingulata. This suggests that De Eds' 
thionol is oxidized further to some other material, but, so far, we have not 
succeeded in identifying this compound. Residues containing phenothia¬ 
zone were found to be toxic to the conidia of both species of fungi, and 
further tests, as shown in table 9, revealed its potency in residues when used 
as low as 1/32 lb. in 50 gal. of spray mixture. 

No orchard spraying tests against apple scab were conducted with pheno¬ 
thiazine sulphoxide, phenothiazone, or thionol. 

Limited phytocidal tests on Carman and Elberta peach varieties were con¬ 
ducted with phenothiazine sulphoxide, phenothiazone, and De Eds thionol. 
None of these materials caused injury to the leaves or bark. The effect on 
peach fruits was not recorded, because the fruit harvest was over at the time 
the tests were conducted. Phenothiazone was not phytocidal to lilac or bean 
plants. 

DISCUSSION 

An analysis of the results of various perfusion, residue, and orchard¬ 
spraying experiments shows that phenothiazine and its known oxidation 
derivatives are fungicidally an interesting group. 

The data indicate that phenothiazone is the most important member of 
this group as a fungicide. It is effective at very low concentrations and 
appears to resist weathering remarkably well. It appears to be the most 
stable of the oxidation deri\atives of phenothiazine. Its solubility in water 
is of such a degree that a residue containing phenothiazone should furnish a 
continuous supply of the toxic material over a period of time. This is indi¬ 
cated from the results of the residue tests. Its extreme activity as a fungi¬ 
cide should allow its use at very low concentratiqns; the cost, therefore, 
should not be prohibitive. Its usefulness will be increased because of its 
slight volatility at ordinary outdoor temperaiures, which will finally cause 
it to disappear from the siMaces on which it has been sprayed. Since pheno- 
thiazone, from observations made in a limited number of cases, appears non- 
injuriouij to the Jpeach, lilac, and bean, it may be widely useful as a plant 
protectant 

Phenothiazine, since it is in commercial production and known to the 
trade as an insecticide, is also a very important member of this group. 
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While it is not directly fungicidal, our experiments indicate that is is readily 
oxidized to a material that is so. Since phenithiazone in the chemical 
laboratory is made by oxidation of phenothiazine, it is believed also to evolve 
in the natural oxidation of solutions and residues containing phenothiazine. 
This has been verified by chloroform solubility, sublimation tests, and spec- 
trum absorption and transmission tests. The continued fungicidal activity 
over a long period of time in the orchard, as shown by our data on residues 
containing phenothiazine, is probably caused by the slow natural oxidation 
of the phenothiazine to phenothiazone as the layers of the residue are exposed 
by weathering. 

Phenothiazine sulphoxide is an oxidation product of phenothiazine. 
Saturated solutions of this material appear to form, in the presence of light 
and air, oxidation products similiar in their activity to phenothiazone and 
thionol. When oxidized and combine^ with hydrated lime and bentonite in 
a residue it is not so active a fungicide as phenothiazine. It appears, there¬ 
fore, less useful as a fungicide than phenothiazine and phenothiazone. Be¬ 
cause it is unstable in solutions, in the presence of light and air, it has become 
useful for isolating phenothiazone in a pure state. 

Thionol appears to be the most uncertain member of this group from 
both a chemical and a fungicidal standpoint. The material in our possession 
has no fungicidal properties when dissolved directly in water, yet residues 
containing De Eds’ thionol, when subjected to weathering (oxidation), be¬ 
come toxic to the conidia of Olomerella cingulata. Since phenothiazine and 
phenothiazone exert a fungicidal action against the conidia of (?. cingulata 
as well as other fungi, it is extremely doubtful that thionol would be equal to 
these substances in disease control. 

SUMMARY 

A study was made of the fungicidal efficiency of phenothiazine and its 
oxidation derivatives phenothiazine sulphoxide, phenothiazone, and thionol. 

The toxicity studies consisted of subjecting conidia of Sclerotinia fructi- 
cola (Wint.) Rehm. and Glomerella cingulata (Ston.) Spauld. and von 
Schrenk to perfusion by saturated solutions and to weathered and non- 
weathered residues containing the organic materials. 

Toxicity studies were also conducted with phenothiazine in field spraying 
tests against the conidia of Venturia inaequalis (Cke.) Wint. on apple 
varieties. 

Phenothiazone proved to be the most efficient fungicide of the group. 
This material, in aqueous solution, was found to be toxic at several parts per 
million to the conidia of Sclerotinia fructicola and Olomerella cingulata, 

Phenothiazone was shown, by chloroform solubility, sublimation tod 
spectrum absorption and transmission tests, to be the toxic product formed 
when phenothiazine and phenothiazine sulphoxide were oxidized in the pres¬ 
ence of air, light, and water. 
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Phenothiazine residues and saturated aqueous solutions, when unaltered 
by oxidation, proved to be nontoxic to the conidia of both of these species. 

Phenothiazine, when altered by oxidation, was found to be toxic to the 
conidia of Selerotmia fructicola, Qlomerella cingulata, and Venturia 
inaequdUs. 

Phenothiazine sulphoxide, when exposed to oxidation in alkaline residues, 
was toxic to the conidia of Selerotinia fructicola but not to the conidia of 
Olomerella dngidata. 

Saturated aqueous solutions of phenothiazine sulphoxide, after being 
oxidized by strong light and in the presence of air, proved to be toxic to the 
conidia of Sderotmia fructicola and QlomereUa dngulata. 

Saturated aqueous solutions of thionol were not toxic to the conidia of 
Bclerotima fructicola or GlomereUa cingulata. 

Thionol residues, on oxidation, became toxic to the conidia of Olomerella 
einguilata, but not to the conidia of Sclerotinia fructicola. 
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INOCULATION EXPERIMENTS WITH LOOSE SMUTS OF 
WHEAT AND BARLEY (USTILAGO TRITICI AND 
U. NUDA)" 

A . J. P . Oort 
(A ccepted for publication March 5, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

Whereas, for many plant diseases suitable inoculation methods have been 
established, there are still some for which these methods are not in all re¬ 
spects satisfactory. Thus, for the inoculation of wheat and barley with 
loose smut, Ustilago tritici (Pers.) Rostrup and UstUago nuda (Jens.) K. 
and S., a number of methods have been described each of which has its 
advantages and disadvantages, but it cannot be said that the standard 
method has yet been found. 

In the Institut fur Pflanzenziichtung, Halle (Germany), which for many 
years has been working on the problem of loose smut, use is very often made 
of the Einzelblutenspritze^^ (indicated below as the Halle method), with 
which each individual flower is inoculated with dry spores (Roemer, Fuchs, 
and Isenbeck, (3)). The drawback with this as well as other methods is that 
the setting and viability of the smut-infected seed and the winter-hardiness 
of the plants grown from such seed may suffer to such extent as to result in 
losses amounting to 20-50 per cent; in case of winter barley, according to 
Thren (4), even more. Pech^s method (2), likewise of German origin, in 
which the entire head is treated in vacuo with dry spores, seems little used. 

In 1936, Moore (1) described an apparatus enabling one to inoculate 
with a spore suspension entire heads in vacuo. The results thus obtained 
are very good. No data, however, are given concerning the most favorable 
period for inoculation, or the optimum concentration of spores and the 
requisite number of pump strokes. 

It, therefore, seemed desirable to investigate more closely the different fac¬ 
tors influencing the degree of success of inoculation according to Moore’s 
method. Owing to lack of time and help no comparison could be made be¬ 
tween Moore’s and the Halle methods. The aim of the investigation here 
reported is not to establish the superiority of the one method to the other, 
but only to show that Moore’s method with some slight modifications yields 
very good results and enables us without special training to perform a larger 
number of inoculations per hour than is possible with the Halle method with 
well-trained help. 

METHODS AND MATERIALS 

The apparatus used for the inoculations (Fig. 1) has been adequately 
described by Moore (1), so that here a short repetition will suffice in which 

1 Mededeeling 86, Laboratorium voor Mycologie en Aardappelonderzoek, Wagen- 
ingen. The Netherlands. 
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especially some modifications will Ivs brought forward. The apparatus 
comprises a supporting rod (A), a flask for the spore suspension (B), an 
inoculating chamber (C) and a hand-operated vacuum pump (D). The 
lower portion of the rod is made of iron, to which an iron step is attached to 
push the rod into the ground. The clamp used by Moore to support the 
inoculum flask was substituted by a wire-net basket in order to prevent the 
breaking of the flask. The upper portion of the rod is made of wood and 
equipped with brass hooks on which by means of a spring the inoculating 



Fio 1. Moore ’a apparatus as modified by the author. For explanation, see text. 

chamber may be suspended at each desired height. The inoculating cham¬ 
ber consists of a large glass tube with a narrow neck. The tube may be 
claaed tightly with a rubber stopper Through a hole in the stopper the 
tube is connected by means of a rubber tube with the inoculum flask. 
Through a dit in this Stopper the heads that are to be inoculated can be 
inserted ud the inocubtting chamber. At the top the chamber is connected 
wfth the Illunp by means of a vacuum-rubber tube. In this rubber tube a 
T-tube wil& a stopcock is inserted in order to admit the air after the in- 
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oculation. Inasmuch as the rubber tube, owing to its would cause 

the inoculating chamber to hang in an oblique position, it is laid across one 
of the hooks of the rod. A large bicycle pump with an inverted leather 
plunger makes a satisfactory vacuum pump. Contrary to Moore’s method, 
no vent holes were bored ip the upper part of the pump, so that the vacuum 
virtually remains after each stroke. 

The inoculation is performed as follows. The flask (contents ^ 1.) is 
fllled with an opaque brownish-black suspension of spores. For 300-400 cc. 
of liquid six smutted heads suffice. The concentration is then so high that 
it equals the concentration 1 (see below) or even surpasses it. Through the 
slit of the rubber stopper a number of haulms are inserted just below the 
head. A mixture of wax and vaseline is added to render the stopper air¬ 
tight.® The heads are now covered by the tube (C), which, with the aid of 
the spring and the vacuum-rubber tqbe, is suspended at the desired height. 
The spore suspension is now carefully drawn up into the inoculating cham¬ 
ber until it4ias risen above the heads and consequently fills most of the tube. 
Then the connection between the flask and the inoculating chamber is 
broken by pinching the connecting tube with the fingers (in practice more 
convenient than with a Mohr pineheock). A number of strokes is made 
with the pump so as to replace the air between the glumes with the spore 
suspension. The outer air is then admitted through the stopcock and the 
connection between glass tube and flask is restored, so that the liquid flows 
back into the flask. The heads are then taken out of the glass tube, the 
remainder of the wax-mixture is removed from the haulms. 

After some experiments it was easily possible to inoculate 4 heads at a 
time. In general, it is rather easy to find 4 haulms equal in length and 
development. Thus, a considerable increase is obtained in the number of 
inoculated heads per hour. In 1938, the second year of our experiments, 
two persons could thus easily inoculate 80 heads of wheat per hour. With 
barley, owing to the weakness of the haulms, especially with 2-rowed spring 
barley, no more than about 50 heads per hour could be selected, inoculated, 
and marked. In contrast to Moore’s method with barley, the sheath of 
the upper leaf was carefully unfolded and turned down. In most cases the 
treatment was then successful without breaking the haulms. In the case of 
barley, the heads were inoculated as soon as they had fully emerged from 
the boot. The inoculation period for wheat, however, was from the com¬ 
mencement to the middle of anthesis. The number of pump strokes was 10 
for wheat and 20 for barley. The velocity of pumping is of no importance, 
because the wax-vaseline mixture prevents almost all leakage along the stem. 

The experiments were planned with the intention to establish: (a) The 
optimum period for inoculation; (b) the optimum concentration of sporfes; 
(c) the optimum number of pump strokes. They were performed with Usti- 
lago tritici on wheat and UstUago nuda on barley. The loose smut came 

2 The mixture used consists of 50 per cent of wax and 50 per cent of vaseline. In hot 
weather the percentage of wax may be a little higher. 
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from our own experimental fields from. Vilmorin 27 winter wheat and Vindi- 
cat winter barley, respectively. For each treatment about 12 heads were 
inoculated. The seed of these was sown, head by head, 2^ cm. apart in the 
row. Although the harvesting, threshing, and sowing of each head sepa¬ 
rately takes more time, it is of great advantage that a check on the inocula¬ 
tion and on the possible errors made, remains possible. Such errors may 
occur, even when the experiments are carried out most accurately. With 
barley, among the 132 inoculated heads of 11 treatments, no irregularity 
occurred; with wheat, however, 5 among the 177 inoculated heads of 15 
treatments showed some deviation. Of these 5 heads there were 4 that in 
subsequent culture (116 plants) showed no loose smut at all, 1 that in 
subsequent culture of 38 plants showed but 1 smutted plant, while the 
other heads of the same treatments had a high percentage of loose smut. 
Evidently either wrong heads were marked or wrong heads were harvested.’ 
If the heads of one treatment had not been harvested and sown separately, 
but together, such errors would not have come to light and the percentage 
of loose smut would have been considerably lower than when such mistakes 
are eliminated. For the treatments in which the errors occurred, the per¬ 
centage of loose smut would have been 78.6, 58.4 and 77.3, had the errors 
not been considered. After elimination of the deviating heads these per¬ 
centages were 86.0, 73.4, and 80.9, respectively, (cf. Table 2, notes a, b, 
and c). 

The sowing took place at the end of October in a greenhouse with loose 
frames in good, damp garden soil heavily manured with stable manure. 
The seed emergence was excellent. In the beginning of December the glass 
was removed and, because of a relatively warm winter, it was not necessary 
to put the glass on again. The crop tillered strongly and began to lodge in 
spots before heading. The plants that lodged early headed only in part; 
so that later on it was not possible to examine and determine whether all 
plants were attacked by loose smut. A number of plants, therefore, had to 
be ruled out, which, however, owing to the large number of remaining 
plants, did not affect the results very much. 

The controls could not be sown under the same conditions, but had to 
be sown in the field, together with the seed of an experiment with different 
varieties. 

Before sowing, the seeds were counted. After emergence, and in June, 
the plants were counted to determine the loss of plants at emergence and 
during winter. 

The percentage of loose smut were calculated for subsequent culture of 
eaeh head separately and for the plants of the 12 heads of each treatment 
together. The percentages as shown by the subsequent cultures of the sepa¬ 
rate heads have been omitted here for lack of space. They are, however, 
indicated by dots in figures 2 and 4. Thus, some idea may be gained in 

8 The occurrence of loow smut in subsequent culture of a non-inoculated wheat head 
can be explained from the presence of wheat with loose smut in the neighborhood of the 
experimental plot. Also, in the control, some loose smut occurred. 
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regard to the difference in attack of the individual heads of each treatment. 
But it should be borne in mind that the number of plants deriving from one 
head varies strongly, so that one dot has more value than the other. This 
marked variation in number of plants deriving from one head is not a result 
of the number of grains harvested, but of the fact that, owing to early 
lodging of several plants, their infection could not be established. 

In the percentages of loose smut calculated according to the total number 
of plants of each treatment (mostly deriving from 12 heads), the mean error 
also is given. 

ENTIRELY OR PARTLY DISEASED PLANTS 

In June, for the subsequent culture of each head of each treatment, the 
number of diseased and healthy plants was separately noted. Most plants 
were either entirely healthy or entirely diseased. A part, however, showed 
either a number of diseased and healthy heads in the same plant or one or 
a few partly diseased heads in the same plant. These plants were called 
partly diseased. A distinction was made between plants that showed as 
many diseased heads as healthy ones or more diseased ones (degree of 
attack B) and plants that showed more healthy than diseased heads (degree 
of attack C). To the entirely diseased plants (degree of attack A) were 
counted also those that among wholly smutted heads showed at most one 
head that was less than half smut-free. As healthy plants only those were 
counted that showed no trace of smut. 

If, in the determination of the degree of attack there were partly 
smutted heads these were counted as half-diseased, half-healthy heads. 

The various degrees of attack may be indicated as follows: 

A. Entirely diseased. All heads diseased or at most one head less than 

half healthy. 

B. Partly diseased. Half of the number of heads or more, diseased (one 

partly diseased head = a half-diseased, half-healthy 
head). 

C. Partly diseased Less than half of the number of heads diseased. 

D. Healthy. Entirely healthy. 

In the barley experiments no distinction has been made between the 
degrees B and C, because nearly all the plants belonged to degree B. Most 
of these partly diseased plants showed some partly healthy heads, while the 
number of plants with one or more healthy heads, together 'with some 
entirely diseased heads, was comparatively small. 

For wheat it was just the reverse. Here, in most plants of degrees B 
and C, smutted and smut-free heads occurred in one and the same plant>. 
while partly diseased heads were much rarer. For wheat, a distinction was 
made between the degrees B and C. 

Of the 2733 diseased plants of wheat (15 treatments) 2633, or 96.3 per 
cent, were entirely diseased, 94, or 3.7 per cent, showed the degree of attack 
B and 6, or 0.2 per cent, the degree C. 
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For barley these numbers are: 

2290 diseased plants (11 treatments). 

Attack A: 2203, or 96.2 per cent; attack B and C: 87, or 3.8 per cent. 

Attack C was recorded as less than 0.2 per cent. 

In calculating the percentage of loose smut the wholly and^ partly 
smutted plants were counted together. Since the percentage of partly dis¬ 
eased plants probably is not aifected by the period of inoculation or the 
concentration of the spore suspension, the data for each separate treatment 
are omitted. 


LOSS OF PLANTS AT EMERGENCE AND DURING WINTER 

Before discussing the experiments proper, something must be said here 
about plant mortality at emergence and during winter. According to Thren 
(4) losses of 20 to 50 per cent or more are mentioned in the literature. In 
contrast with this only a very small loss was found under the above condi¬ 
tions. A comparison with plants sown in the field under normal conditions 
could not be made, because the plants in the field—inoculated ones of an 
experiment with diiferent varieties, as well as controls of the experiments 
described in this paper—suffered greatly from wire-worm damage. It could 
not, therefore, be established whether the slight loss of plants should be 
ascribed to the specially favorable greenhouse conditions or to the method of 
inoculation. 

In figure 2, which refers to the experiments with wheat, the number of 
plants at emergence and the plants in mid-June, are indicated for each treat¬ 
ment separately. The figure shows that neither the concentration nor the 
period of inoculation has any effect on the number of surviving plants. 
From table 1 it appears that the loss averages only 9.1 per cent. 


TABLE 1 .—Comparison of the number of sown grains, emerged plants, and the num¬ 
ber of plants in June of wheat and barleg inoculated with loose smut 


Variety 

Number 
of treat¬ 
ments 

Number 
of heads 
harvested 

Number 
of grains 
sown end 
of Oct., 
1937 

Number 
of plants 
emerged 
in % of 
the num¬ 
ber of 
seeds 

Number 
of plants 
mid-J une 
in % of the 
number of 
seeds 

Wheat, Vilmorin ?7 

15 

177 

7533 

95.8 

90.9 

Barley, Vogels Agaer 

7 

84 

4846 > 

91-98 

83-96 

Barley, Vindicat 14 

4 

48 

2585 

89-98 

82-92 


For barley things are slightly different (Fig. 4). In the experiment on 
the petiod of inotKiUtion it appears that a high percentage of loose smut is 
correlated with a slightly larger loss of plants. Further, it is obvious that 
a higher concentration causes a larger loss than a lower one, whereas the per- 
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centage of loose smut remains the same. In both cases the total maximum 
loss does not yet amount to 20 per cent (Table 1), so that this is twice as 
much, it is true, as for wheat, but not so large as the losses mentioned in the 
literature. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH LOOSE SMUT OF WHEAT 

The Optimum Period of Inoculation, In a plot of winter wheat, variety 
Vilmorin 27, many heads in the same stage of development were marked at 
the beginning of anthesis. Of these heads 12 were inoculated every 1-3 
days. The first inoculation took place on June 9, 1937, when the wheat was 
in mid-anthesis. On June 12 (3rd inoculation) the fiowering period was 
about over. The 7th and last inoculation took place on June 21. From 
June 9-13 the weather was hot to very hot, dry and bright. Thereafter, 
cloudiness increased with now and then rain and with much lower tempera¬ 
ture. In table 2 and figure 2 the results of the experiment are mentioned. 
The effect of .the inoculation depends much on the time the spores are applied. 
The most favorable time is during mid-anthesis. With the 3rd inoculation 
the percentage of loose smut has already decreased by more than one half. 
It is not certain whether the inoculations on June 19 and 21 produced any 
smut. Such as was observed, viz., 2.8 and 1.6 per cent, may also have been 
the result of infection coming from a neighboring plot, just as this must have 
been the case in the control. 

A consideration of the number of partly diseased plants expressed in 
percentage of the total number of diseased plants shows that there is hardly 
any relation between the percentage and the greater or lesser chance of a 
successful infection. The figures found in the case of the inoculation on 
June 19 and 21, viz., 11.1 and 28.6 per cent, seem to make an exception, but 
it should be borne in mind that these percentages are calculated from a very 



Fig. 2. Besults of the inoculation experiments with loose smut on Vilmorin 27 winter 
wheat. Squares, number of plants at emergence in per cent of the number of grains. 
Crosses, number of plants in June in per cent of the number of grains. Circles, percent¬ 
age of smutted plants; the vertical line represents three times the mean error. The dots 
( • ) indicate the percentage of loose smut in the after culture of each head separately. 
The percentage of smut of each treatment was calculated from the total number of plants 
and is not the average of the percentage of smut of the separate heads. 
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ftTOft ll number of diseased plants, viz., 9 and 7, respectively. The obvious 
surmise that with a late inoculation the number of partly diseased plants 
increases, is, therefore, not confirmed. 

The Concentration of the Spore Suspension. The highest concentration 
used in my experiments was 1 g. spores per 1. of water, a quantity about 
equal to or slightly less than that taken for the ordinary inoculations. The 
suspension was dark brownish-black and completely opaque. This concen¬ 
tration was called 1, and from it the dilution 1/11 was made with the aid of 
a pipette after shaking well. From this dilution a further dilution of 1/120 
was obtained in the same way, and from this again a dilution of 1/1200. In 
view of the instability of the suspension (the spores fairly soon sank to the 
bottom) the concentrations were as far as possible checked with the counting 
chamber according to Thoma. As appears from table 3, the agreement is 


TABLE 2.— Results of inoculation experiments with loose smut of wheat. Variety 
VUmorin 27 


Treatment 

Total number 
of plants 

Number of 
diseased plants 

Percentage smutted 
plants 

Bate of inoculation 




9 June ^37 . 

357a 

307 

86.0 ± 1.8 

11 ** . 

391b 

287 

73.4 + 2.2 

12 . 

415 

167 

40.2 ± 2.4 

15 . 

367 

67 

18.3 ±2.0 

17 << . 

444 

40 

9.0 ±1.4 

19 << . 

324 

9 

2.8 ±0.9 

21 . 

429 

7 

1.6 ±0.6 

Concentration of spores 




1 . 

303 

252 

83.2 ±2.2 

1/11. 

346c 

280 

80.9 ± 2.1 

1/120 . 

441 

260 

58.9 ±2.3 

1/1200 . 

484 

220 

45.4 ±2.3 

Number of pumpstrokes 




10 . 

343 

286 

83.4 ±2.0 

6 . 

273 

186 

68.1 ±2.8 

4 . 

270 

177 

65.6 ±2.9 

2 . 

Control, 6 rows of 3 m.. 

341 

one smutted plant. 

188 

55.1 ±2.7 


* 36 plants, deriving from one head, showed for some uncheckable reason no smut at 
all and were therefore ^iminated. 

bln 102 plants, deriving from 3 heads, there was only one smutted plant. Plants 
eliminated. 

c 16 plants, deriving from one head, showed no smut and were therefore eliminated. 

reasonably good. Figure 3 shows the different suspensions made later on, 
viz., the concentrations 1, 1/10, 1/100 and 1/1000. The inoculations were 
performed on June 10 in the same plot of wheat as mentioned above. The 
results of the experiment with the different concentrations (Table 2 and Fig. 
2) show that a concentration of 1/11 still gives about a maximum effect. In 
lower concentrations the effect decreases. Yet, with a concentration of 
1/1200*(i.6. about 10 spores per cu. mm.) the percentage of loose smut still 
Amounts to 45. 

The Kumher of Pump Strokes. Whereas normally 10 pump strokes were 
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Fig. 3. Spore suspension of UsUlago iriiici in water. From left to right the con¬ 
centrations 1, 1/10, 1/100 and 1 /1000. The concentration 1 contains 1 gr. spores per 
liter water. 

given, with this experiment the number varied from 2 to 10. The date of 
inoculation was June 10, same plot as above. Table 2 and figure 2 give the 
results. With 2 pump strokes the number of smutted plants is already as 
high as 55 per cent, with increase of the number of pump strokes to 10 the 
number of smutted plants increases to 83 per cent. It is not certain whether 
with this number the optimum is already reached Moore (1) indicates that 
4—6 strokes are sufficient, but he was working under different conditions. In 
his experiment the normal pressure after each pump stroke was restored, 
which was not so in our case. It is not impossible that, owing to the great 
changes of pressure, Moore reached the optimum effect sooner. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH LOOSE SMUT OF BARLEY 

The Optimum Period of Inoculation, This experiment was planned in 
the same way as for wheat. The first inoculation took place in a plot of 
Vogels Agaer winter barley on May 27, whilst the immature heads were still 
partly hidden in the boot. With the second inoculation (May 29), 10 of 
the 12 heads were completely free. The flowering was not recorded, but 
probably by May 31 it was largely over. Up to May 31 the weather was 
warm, dry, and sunny. On May 31 it was still warm but cloudy. An hour 
after inoculation there was a fairly heavy shower of rain. From June 1-4 
the weather was dry and cool, followed by alternate hot to very hot tempera¬ 
ture with occasional showers of rain, not, however, immediately after the 
inoculation. 

In table 4 and figure 4 the results are summarized. It will be noticed 
that the moment of inoculation is of great importance. In 2 days the per¬ 
centage of loose smut decreased from its maximum (84 per cent) down to 18 
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TABLE 3 .—The concentration of the spore suspensions calculated from countings 
with the counting chamber of Thoma. Loose smut of wheat and loose smut of barley 


Concen¬ 
tration 
according 
to the 
dilution 

Colour of the 
suspension 

Number of 
samples x 
counted 
volume in 
cu. mm. 

Number of spores 

Ratio cal¬ 
culated 
from 
column 5 

counted 

per 

cu. mm. 

Wheat 

1. 

Opaque brownish-black 


478 

19120 

1 

1/11. 

Greyish-brown 


404 

1616 

1/11.8 


Fairly transparent 


137 

125 

1/153 


Completely transparent 

. 





Barley 


1 . 

Opaque brownish-black 

2 X 0.02 

682 

17050 

1 

1/10 . 

Greyish-brown 

13x0.1 

1665 

1280 

1/13.3 

1/100 . 

1/1000 . 

Fairly transparent 
Completely transparent 

10 X 0.1 

96 

96 

1/178 


per cent. For barley, therefore, even more than for wheat, the inoculum 
should have been applied at the right moment. The few smutted plants 
after the inoculation of May 31 was, however, partly attributable to the 
weather, as pointed out above. 


100 

% 

80 

60 

40 

20 


' 27Mt, 29 31 2 Juie 5 9 II I l/lO l/lOO l/lOOO 

DATE or INOCULATION ^ CONCENTRATION 

Fig. 4. Eesults of the inoculation experiments with loose smut on winter barley. 
Squares, number of plants at emergence in per cent of the number of grains. Crosses, 
number of plants in June in per cent of the ni^ber of grains. Circles, percentage of 
smutted plants; the vertical line represents Hiree timeii the mean error. The dots ( • ) 
indicate the percentajgo of loose smut in the afterculture of each head separately. The 
percentage of smut of each treatment was calculated from the total number of plants and 
is not the average of the percentage of smut of the separate heads. 

The Concentration of the Spore Suspension. In the case of loose smut 
of barley,,too, the highest coiicentration used was 1 g. spores per 1. of water. 
The dilutions were likewise checked by counting the spores (Table 3). 
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TABLE 4 .—Results of inoculation experiments with loose' smut of barley 



Treatment 

Total number 
of plants 

Number of 
diseased plants 

Percentage 

smutted 

plants 


Date of inoculation 

27 May 1937 . 

476 

348 

73.1 ±2.0 

C 00 

29 << . 

562 

471 

83.8 + 1.6 

31 . 

523 

95 

18.1 1.7 

2 June 1937 . 

538 

114 

21.2 ± 1.8 

p*’ to 

O 

5 ‘‘ 

556 

52 

9.4 ±1.2 

9 << . 

not counted 

0 

0 

> 

11 ‘‘ . 

not counted 

0 

0 


Concentration 
of spores 

427 

295 

69.1 ± 2.2 

II 

1/10 . 

529 . 

364 

68.8 + 2.0 

1/100 . 

680 

364 

53.5 ± 1.9 

1/1000 . 

553 

187 

33.8 ± 2.0 

Control Vogels Agaer, 8 rows 

of 3 m., and Vindicat 14, 6 rows of 3 m.; 

no smut. 


For this experiment a plot of winter barley, variety Vindicat 14, was in¬ 
oculated on May 28. The results deviate slightly from those obtained for 
loose smut of wheat. With concentration 1/10 the effect is still optimum, but 
it decreases gradually with decreasing concentrations. It may further be 
pointed out that with concentration 1 the loss of plants during winter is 
larger than with concentration 1/10, so that for barley, and especially for 
winter barley, it is of importance not to inoculate with too high a concentra¬ 
tion. This is in agreement with the investigations of Thren (4), in which, 
however, the differences between the application of different concentrations 
were found to be much larger. 

SUMMARY 

For the inoculation of wheat and barley with loose smut, Moore ^s method, 
with some modifications, was applied. A considerable improvement was ob¬ 
tained by putting into the inoculating chamber 4 heads instead of one. 
When 2 persons are working together the speed can thus be increased up to 
80 heads per hour for wheat and 50 for barley, including selecting and 
marking of heads. In this respect Moore’s method surpasses the Halle 
method. The apparatus and experimentation are adequately described. 

In contrast to the experiences of others, under our experimental con¬ 
ditions the loss of plants at emergence and during winter was only slight. 
For wheat the loss at emergence and during winter amounted to an average 
of 10 per cent, regardless of the period of inoculation and of concentration 
of spore suspension. In barley there was some relation between the loss* of 
plants and the period of inoculation or the concentration used. However, 
the total maximum loss did not yet amount to 20 per cent. 

In all experiments partly diseased plants, degrees B and C, were ob¬ 
served. For wheat the number was 3.9 per cent, for barley 3.8 per cent. 
Of these partly diseased plants only a small part was less than half diseased 
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(for wheat 0.2 per cent of degree C to 3.7 per cent of degree B; for barley 
the percentage of degree C was even smaller). The way in which plants 
were partly diseased was different for wheat and barley. In Vilmorin 27 
winter wheat in most cases healthy and entirely diseased heads occurred in 
the same plant, in winter barley partly diseased heads were more prevalent. 
There probably is no relation between the occurrence of partly diseased 
plants and the period of inoculation or the concentration of the spore 
suspension. 

The optimum period for inoculation lasts only a few days and during 
anthesis. The spore inoculum has a maximum effect both for wheat and 
for barley in a concentration of 1 g. and 0.1 g. spores per 1. of water, 
respectively. With concentrations of about 0.001 g. spores per 1. water, or 
about 10 spores per c.mm., a fairly good infection still takes place. 

With an increasing number of pump strokes from 2 to 10, the number of 
smutted plants increases (experiments only with wheat). Whether the 
maximum is already reached with 10 pump strokes is not certain, but for 
practical reasons a greater number is not recommended. 

Laboratorium voor Mycologie en Aardappelonderzoek, 

Wageningen, The Netherlands. 
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STUDIES ON ‘‘DAMPING OFF'’ OF CULTIVATED MUSHROOMS 
AND ITS ASSOCIATION WITH FUSARIUM SPECIES II 

F . 0 . Wood 

(Accepted for publication February 1, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

In an earlier paper (6) dealing with this subject, it was shown by inocu¬ 
lation experiments that mushrooms failed to develop normally if casing soil, 
infected with species of Fusarium, was used on i^he mushroom beds. F. 
martii and F, oxysporum were studied in detail, but further cases were cited 
where other species of Fusarium in the casing soil showed typical “damping 
symptoms. 

' Reference to the literature dealing with the Fusaria and their relations 
with other plants indicate that the majorily of workers in this field consider 
X>athological conditions to be attributable primarily to the excretion of toxins 
(1, 2, 3, 4). The investigation here reported was carried out in an attempt 
to show the relationships between Agaricus and the various Fusarium species 
in cases of “damping off.^^ 
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Other factors that seemed to favor its development were investigated in 
an endeavor to determine effective control measures. 

TECHNIQUE 

Two facts had first to be demonstrated. 

1. That antagonism existed between the various species of Fusarium (iso¬ 
lated from infected casing soil) and Agaricu&, 

2. To show if possible that the degree of antagonism varied with the 
species of Fusarium present. 

The ideal apparatus for the purpose was found to be the special spawn 
jar patented by the Chester County (Pennsylvania) Mushroom Laboratories, 
who very kindly gave permission for its use. The jars were filled to a depth 
of 6-7 inches with prepared compos^, sterilised, and inoculated with a brown 
strain of Agaricus campestris. During the period in which the spawn was 
running through this compost the easing soil was prepared as follows: 

A quantity of corn-meal-sand medium was seeded with a spore suspension 
of the respective Fusarium species and incubated. 

A good quality clay loam was sifted through a i in. mesh screen, slaked 
lime was added to bring the reaction to pH 7.2, and the mixture was ster¬ 
ilized in the autoclave at a pressure of 17 pounds for ^ hour. When cold, 

1 part of the inoculated corn-meal-sand medium was thoroughly mixed under 
aseptic conditions with 15 parts of the sterilized soil, and the whole was used 
to case the spawn in the jars. 

For the purpose of the experiment, instead of the usual 1 in. of soil, as 
used by the commercial mushroom growers, 3 in. of casing soil was applied 
in order to give a suflSciently deep area in which the growth of the two mycelia 
could be observed. The jars were cased with soil inoculated with Fusarium 
culmorum, F. martii, F. oxysporum^ F, flocciferum, and F. dianthi and were 
kept at 55-60° F. In effect each jar showed a section of a mushroom bed, 

6 in. deep cased with 3 in. of casing soil. A control jar was set up, cased with 
similar soil but noninoculated. 

In every case the Fusarium mycelium spread rapidly through the soil 
until it met the upward growing mushroom mycelium. This latter then 
ceased growth and became quiescent for some weeks or senescent in the more 
extreme cases. 

Moreover, a definite line of demarcation became visible, after a few weeks, 
at the junction of the spawn and the casing soil, the mycelium in this region 
tending to rot and form a deep brownish layer. The rest of the spawn under¬ 
lying this area assumed a reddish tint (instead of the healthy bluish white 
appearance) this color ^being usually associated with adverse conditions in "the 
bed, e,g,y high alkalinity (pH 7.9). In the control jar the spawn grew nor¬ 
mally into the soil and produced mushrooms. The results are shown in figure 
3, A-F. 

The preceding experiment showed that where a species of Fusarium and 
Agaricus are in simultaneous competition, the Fusarium grows rapidly and^ 
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Fig. 1. Antagonism between Agaricus and Fusarium culmorum, A. Antagonism 
^ mdentation in the margin of the Fusarium culture (lower colony). Dec. 11, 
1937. B. Fusarium hyphae advance and begin to encircle Agaricus culture. Dec. 15. 
O. Fi^arium hyphae become recurved (see arrow) on meeting with Agaricus 
Dec. 20. D. Mycelium of Fusarium massed on either side of Agaricus culture to 
of 5 mm. Dec. 31. E. Under surface of Petri disli showing the periphery 
Agaricus colony dehneated by s(»Arlet pigment. ^ ii > B-E, x 1. 

the mushroom spawn. It was thought possible that if A.garicus was 
first well established before the Fusarium infection became apparent, then 
possibljrthe antagonism created by the mushroom spawn over a period would 
elfectively check Fusarium growth, i.e., that antagonism was reciprocal. 

It i» wrfi known that a big difference in the growth rate exists between the 
Fusarium mycelium on one hand and that of Agaricus on the other. Growth 


hyphae. 
a depth 
of the 
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curves, obtained by measuring the increase in diameter of'cultures of Agaricus 
(brown variety) and those of F. oxysporum and F. niartii every 24 hours to 
ensure a correct growth curve (5), showed that the ratio of the growth rate 
of Fusarmm oxysporum and Agaricus is approximately 3:1 and of F. martii 
and Agaricus 4:1. All other species of Fusarium similarly tested gave ap¬ 
proximately similar results. It is to be expected therefore that under the 
conditions prevailing in a mushroom house the growth rate of the Fusarium 
contaminants will greatly exceed that of Agaricus when infected casing soil 
is placed on the beds. 



Fig. 2. Antagonism between Fusarium oxysporum and F. martii and Agaricus, 
X approximately 1. A. The two cultures showing the hyphae in close contact. Note the 
recurving of the F. oxysporum hyphae (upper colony) to form a distinct ridge. B. F, 
martii and Agaricus showing the indentation of the Fusarium colony (upper culture). 

It was shown by preliminary experiments that if Agaricus and a 
Fusarium species were inoculated into opposite sides of a 5 per cent malt-agar 
plate at the same time, little or no antagonism could be perceived between the 
2 fungi, as the Fusanum rapidly outgrew the Agaricus and overcame what 
little resistance was offered. Bearing in mind the discrepancy in growth rates 
it was found that if the Agaricus was allowed to grow alone for some time 
until sufScient growth had taken place to allow an accumulation of metabolic 
waste products a different result was obtained. 

Plates of 5 per cent malt agar were poured using fairly large Petri dishes 
(10 cm. diam.) Each dish was inoculated at one side with mushroom spawn 
which w’as allowed to grow at room temperatures (60° F.) until it had formed 
a colony approximately 2 cm. in diameter. The Fusanum species used was 
then inoculated at the opposite side of the dish, so that the two mycelia spread 
towards the centre. For this experiment F, martii, F, culmorum and F, 
oxysporum were used in turn. 
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A. K grow* of Agarietts. Approx, x 1. 

later. Little further upward growth but note tte he^' ^ ^ ^ month 

caJworiMn. MyceUum forms a^t^^i j t Y thread formation. C. F. oxy- 

Thh* white strands, w^^raeSe*oSv^ft^8hlTfl-'i‘'® Note how 

mycehum avQji4s heavily infected pat^es^S tL anTi / ^ ^ distance mto the soil. D. F. 
tenstic red pigmentation (cf. Fig 1 F F » which show the charac- 

and stunted. F. F. martil SpaL derflinn^^f J? very poor 

^ed with mycelium. T?ie growth is verv liS general and the soil is 

growth in noninfected soil. ^ ^ ® different from a normal Agancus 
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FusaHum culmorum gave a most striking result and one that was, un¬ 
fortunately, very difScult to illustrate to perfection in a photograph. The 
Fuswri/uwi mycelium, on reaching a distance of 3 mm. from the A-garious 
mycelium, not only grew no further on the medium but the aerial and sub¬ 
aerial hyphae actually became recurved. 

The series of photographs (Fig. 1, A-E) show quite clearly the way in 
which antagonism developed. The final photograph shows the Fuswtiuvn 
mycelium massed around the Agaricus colony and forming a bank of hyphae 
5 mm. high. Looking at the under surface of the Petri dish the area of 
antagonism was delineated by the deposition of a brilliant scarlet pigment by 
the Fusarium, and the Agaricus colony was thus seen through the base of the 
Petri dish outlined in scarlet (Pig. 1, E). 

Finally, the Fusarium mycelium was found to be growing on top of the 
Agaricus colony, but there was still a distinct break left between the F, cul¬ 
morum hyphae surrounding the colony and those hyphae growing on the 
Agaricus colony. This showed clearly that the invasion by the Fusarium 
mycelium had taken place by the germination of spores that had been shaken 
onto the surface of the Agancus colony, and also that the immediate vicinity 
of the colony was still antagonistic to growth of the Fusarium hyphae 
immediately surrounding it. 

In the case of Fusarium oxysporum it was found that the growth of the 
mycelium came to a standstill when it was within 2 mm. of the Agaricus myce¬ 
lium and the antagonism was so pronounced that, when the Fusarium my¬ 
celium had eventually filled up the rest of the Petri dish, the colony of 
mushroom spawn was still isolated and half encircled by the Fusarium myce¬ 
lium (Pig. 2, A). 

Fusarium martii was used in the same way, and a similar type of result was 
obtained, though the demarcation was less distinct (Fig. 2, B). 

The growth curves of Fusarium culmorum and Agaricus grown on the 
same dish as described, were plotted and the graph shows distinctly (A, B) the 
cessation in growth when the mycelia were in close contact, in which case the 
distance was 5 mm. (Pig. 4, A). 

Similar results were obtained with other Fusarium species and at dif¬ 
ferent temperatures the only difference being the degree of intensity of 
antagonism. Figure 4, A, shows the type of result obtained at 18° C., while 
figs. 4, B, and 4, C, show results at 32° C. In both of these graphs the char¬ 
acteristic flattening of the Fusarium growth curve will be seen at A. 

effect of fusarium waste products on growing mushrooms 

The preceding experiments showed that both Agaricus and Fusarium are 
mutually antagonistic and the next step was to demonstrate that the antago¬ 
nism in the casing soil is due to substances excreted by the Fusarium which 
are toxic to Agaricus. 

To investigate this effect dishes were set up in exactly the same manner 
as described in a previous paper (6). 




Time 


Fig. 4. Growth curves of Fusarium spp. and Agaricna. A. Cessation of growth 
when mycelia of F. cvlmornm and Agarieua were in close contact; cultured at a tempera¬ 
ture of 18“ C. B. Same for F. martii and Agarieua at 32“ C. C. Same for F. dianthi 
and Agarieua at 32“ C. 

At the same time the culture dishes were set up Erlenmeyer flasks were 
prepared containing Richard’s solution. As Fusarium culmorum showed 
such marked antagonism to mushroom spawn this species was used for the 
experiment and the flasks were inoculated with it after sterilization. 

The fungus cultures were kept under the same conditions as the culture 
dishes and were allowed to grow until staling took place. One of the flasks 
was inoculated with a culture of Chromoiacterium prodigiosum and the con¬ 
tents Were filtered through a Berkefeld filter candle into a flask, the whole of 
the filtering apparatus having been previously sterilized. Loopfuls of this 
filtrate Were plated onto nutrient agar slopes and incubated at 30° C. for 
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24 hr. On inspection the slopes were found to be sterile, showing that the 
filtrate was sterile. 

Two dishes were sprayed with the Fusarium extract each time watering 
of the casing soil was necessary. Two dishes were sprayed with sterile 
distilled water and 2 others with sterile Richard ^s solution. The times at 
which the Fusarium toxins were added to the soil were varied in order to 
demonstrate whether a time factor determined the extent of ‘‘damping off^’ 
induced by the excreted Fusarium toxins. 

In the first experiment the addition of the Fusarium culmorum extract was 
delayed a month, or until the spawn was entering the casing soil (Table 1). 

TABLE 1. —Effect of Fuaaimm culmorum extract on mushroom production; cultures 
sprayed one month after spawning. Cultures B1 and B4 are controls watered with sterile 
water; B5 and B6 are controls watered with sterile Bichard^s solution 



» Sprayed with sterile E. culmorum extract after 1 month. 

^ (A) = Characteristic dark nigger brown; buttons rubbery in texture. AH recased 
uith sterilised soil June 17. 


These results were checked by repeat experiments and it was found that there 
was always a comparable discrepancy between the inoculated dishes and the 
controls. 

As a control experiment to compare results obtained with the living fungus 
with those obtained by using the sterile extract an experiment was set up in 
which the soil was sprayed with Fusarium culmorum spore suspension from 
the commencement. 

The total results were: Culture Bl/97, 154.7 g.; culture B2/97, 116.9 g.^, 
culture B3/97, 163.9 g. Bl/97 and B2/97 were the inoculated dishes and 
both showed marked damping off^^ symptoms, B3/97 was the control dish. 

From these experiments it would seem that if addition of the Fusarium 
toxins was delayed until spawn growth and, therefore, Agaricus excretory 
products were already in the soil, the toxins had a stimulating rather than an 
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inhibitory effect on mushroom production. '‘Damping off symptoms were 
present, however, and it would seem that the products responsi e or t is 
are capable of acting as physiological stimulants when present in smal quan¬ 
tities or when the Agaricus resistance is high, and as poisons when present in 
large excess or when Agaricus resistance is low, * 

To show this a further experiment was carried out in which the casing soil 
was watered with the sterile Fusarium extract as soon as the culture dishes 
were set up. The experiment was repeated several times and typical results 
are presented in table 2. 

TABLE 2. —Mushroom production in cultures sprayed with Fusarium culmorum 
extract compared with production on control dishes. Cultures B1 and B4, sprayed with 
F, culmorum extract; B2 and BS, controls, sprayed with sterile water; B5 and B6, con¬ 
trols, sprayed with Bichard ^s solution, Experiment set up on June 15, 1937 


Bate 

Weight of mushrooms in grams 

B1 

1 

B3 

B4 

B5 

B6 



All cultures pipping up 


June 29. 

a 


. 

11 



July 7. 

34.0 

31.3 


48.3 

33.0 


J uly 16. 



96.6 


.. 

70.6 

July 16. 

44.0 

65.0 


18.4 

40.0 

26.3 

July 17 . 

36.7 

. 

. 

45.7 



July 26. 


24.8 

. 


26.2 

24.9 

July 28. 

. 


24.9 

. 

22.2 

. 

Totals . 

114.7 

121.1 

121.5 

112.4 

121.4 

121.8 


« Myeelium not so strongly marked in the soil in B1 and B4 (of. Fig. 3), 


It is thus indicated that the presence of Fusarium culmorum toxins in the 
casing soil causes a similar diminution in yield and the same characteristic 
features in the mushroom as does the living fungus and the effect of the toxins 
is modified if their addition is delayed until the beginning of production. 

EFFECT OF OXYGEN CONTENT ON AGARICITS AND FUSARIUM SPECIES 

The great majority of mushroom growers in England use nonsterilized 
casing soil on their mushroom beds. The casing soil is applied about 14 days 
after spawning, and cropping commences under normal conditions from 3-4 
weeks after casing. Where a normal crop results one may assume that the 
growing conditions are ideal and that the huge excess of mushroom mycelium 
then overgrows any contaminants in the casing soil. 

In cases where ‘‘damping off^’ takes place at the beginning of the crop it 
would seem that some factor is present that either accelerates the growth of 
Fusarium or inhibits that of Agaricus, In many instances it was noticed that 
the following factors were consistently present. 

a. Heavy clay casing soil, finely screened prior to application. Absence 
of lumps causes the soil particles to cohere on watering; the mushroom-house 
temperature dries the surface of the casing soil to a hard crust, which forms a 
very efficient seal between the air in the house and the spawn in the compost 
beneath. 

b. A very common mistake is lack of ventilation during the early stages 
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of mushroom cultivation, caused either by insufficient air vents or by stagnant 
air due to inefficient air circulation. 

Experiments were undertaken to determine the effect of the presence or 
absence of oxygen on FusaviuM species and Agaricus mycelia. For test 
purposes F . oxysporum was used. A preliminary experiment was carried 
out by inoculating two slopes of Dox agar with F, oxysporum, one tube being 
incubated under anaerobic conditions. To indicate this effect more fully 
2 large Petri dishes of 5 per cent malt agar were inoculated with the Fusarium 
species to be studied. After incubation at 30° C. for 24 hours, one culture 
plate was put under anaerobic conditions, the other left as a control. During 
the course of 3 days the diameter of the anaerobic Fusarium colony increased 
considerably, the most noticeable characteristic being that the mycelium was 
extremely fine and tenuous. Growth gradually came to a standstill until 
aerobic conditions were induced when the growth rate became normal. F, 
martii, F, oxysporum, F, culmorum, F. dionthi and F. flocciferum were tested 
in this manner, all with similar results. 

A similar experiment was set up under the same type of conditions using 
Agaricus; and in this case, because of the slowness of growth of the mycelium, 
the culture was allowed to develop until vigorous growth obtained, anaerobic 
conditions not being set up until 10 days after inoculation. After 4 days, 
under anaerobic conditions, the culture was aerated, but no further growth 
took place; examination showed that the culture was dead. 

The experiments show that oxygen deficiency will check the growth but 
not necessarily injure the common Fusarium species causing damping off.^^ 
If the condition of oxygen deficiency is too prolonged the mycelium is killed 
outright. 

THERMAL. DEATH POINT AND PREVENTATIVE MEASURES 

With a view to preventative measures experiments were made to discover 
the thermal death points of Fusarium martii and F. oxysporum —^these being 
the two common causes of ‘ ‘ damping off.'' The usual procedure was adopted 
and cultures were then plated out, using Dox agar, and incubated at 30° C. 
The thermal death point of Fusarium martii lies between 47-48° C. at 20 min. 
or 50-51° C. for 5 min. That of F. oxysporum is 55° C. for 20 min. or 58- 
59° C. for 5 min. Similar tests with other Fusarium species concerned in 
“damping off” showed that if the soil used for casing was subjected to steam 
heat, the temperature being maintained at 60-70° C. (140-150° F.) for 20-30 
min., this treatment would render the soil free from Fusarium contamination. 

The author has found that sterilization of casing soil has usually elimi¬ 
nated “damping off” from nurseries where the problem had developed tp 
such serious proportion that the abandoning of mushroom cultivation entirely 
was seriously considered.^ Control of the trouble is very difficult because of 

1 Since writing the above the writer has had some very striking evidence to hand to 
show the prevalence of Fusarium * * damping off * ^ and its control by sterilization. Five 
different mushroom growers in the Worthing district were concerned and the source of 
the whole of the casing soil in question came from the same site at Brighton, Sussex. 

A filled one large house, shelf type, capacity 3,600 sq. ft. of bed space, casing with 
the soil in question. The whole house was a complete commercial failure and had to be 
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the readiness with which the spawn succumbs to any measures devised for 
control of the Fusarium. By the time ‘ ‘ damping off ’ ’ has been observed it is 
usually too late (from an economic standpoint) to save the crop. 

DISCUSSION 

The problem of ‘‘damping off^’ of cultivated mushrooms resolves itself 
into a recognition of the existence of intense antagonism between the mycelia 
of the two fungi concerned— Agancus and species of Fusarium, Once this 
fundamental idea is accepted the rest of the problem is concerned mainly with 
the factors that favor or retard development of one or other of the fungi, thus 
increasing or decreasing the amount of antagonism. Once Fusarium con¬ 
tamination has taken place it is an uneconomic proposition to go to great 
expense to achieve only moderate control measures and the problem is better 
tackled by recognizing the importance of elimination of diseased casing soil 
at the commencement of the crop, cleanliness throughout the whole of the 
cultivation routine, and maintainance of correct cultural conditions with 
special emphasis on ventilation. 

If these factors are neglected, the progress of the disease is usually thus. 
The beds are cased with infected casing soil, the house temperature being 
about 70° F. Presence of a heavy clay soil and deficient ventilation in the 
house results in a rapid spread of the invading fungus through the whole of 
the casing soil and a corresponding check on mushroom spawn growth. Under 
normal conditions casing of the beds takes place 2 weeks after spawning and 
production about 5 to 6 weeks after laying down the beds. Hence, the spread 
of Fusarium in the casing soil, assuming it commences at once, goes unchecked 
for nearly 3 weeks before production begins. The intensity of the disease 
depends on the heaviness of the initial infection and the favorableness or 
otherwise of conditions. In standard houses, fitted with shelves, uneven ven¬ 
tilation usually means that some shelves show heavy loss from “damping off,’' 
while others are relatively unaffected. As stated in a previous paper (6) the 
effect of the trouble is nearly always not cessation of production, hut produc- 
tion of a commercially valueless crop. 

SUMMARY 

Experiments were set up as described to show that antagonism exists be¬ 
tween various species of Fusarium and Agaricus and that this antagonism is 
mutual. 

Evidence is brought forward to show that when the casing soil has been 
infected with Fusarium it is antagonistic to mushroom spawn. 

It is shown that, if 4ue allowance be made for the large discrepancy in the 


thrown out. His second house, similar in typ^ was flUed using the same soil, but previ¬ 
ously steamed. Nu trace of damping off was round and in a smgle month of production 
he picked li lb. of perfect mushrooms per sq. ft. of bed space. 

B h%d already cased 1,000 sq. ft. of beds in a greenhouse with the same soil prior to 
hearing of -d’e failure. His other bed in the same house (1,000 sq. ft.) he cased with 
t^ same soil previously steamed. The first bed was a complete failure, the second bed is 
bearing perfect mushrooms. C, J), and E eased their beds, in spite of suggestions to the 
contrary, with the same soil nonsterilized. In each case the beds were worthless. 
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growth rates between Fusarium species and Agaricus^ then a well-established 
culture of Agaricus is intensely antagonistic to Fusarium species. 

By watering growing mushrooms with the extract from Fusarium species 
grown on Richard’s solution it is shown that the non-living extract exerts an 
antagonistic effect the intensity of which depends on the time of inoculation. 

The effect of lack of oxygen on both Agaricus and Fusarium is shown. 

The thermal death point of the common Fusarium species causing ‘‘damp¬ 
ing off” was determined, and it is suggested that soil sterilization is the best 
method of avoiding the disease. 

Trinity College, 

Cambridge, 

England. 
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UNUSUAL DEVELOPMENT OF APPLE PERENNIAL CANKER, 
FOLLOWING APPLICATION OP TOXIC 
WOUND DRESSINGS 

E. L. Reeves, M. A. Yothers, and C. W. Murray 
(Accepted for publication March 1, 1939) 

The disease caused by Gloeosporium perennans Zeller and Childs and 
known as perennial canker (7) has been responsible for serious injury to 
apple trees and fruit in certain districts of the Pacific Northwest.^ The 
fungus commonly attacks injured tissues of the host, particularly around 
pruning cuts, resulting in the formation of ragged lesions in th# bark and 
outer wood of the trunk, branches, and twigs. Around the margins of these 
lesions the woolly apple aphid, Eriosoma lanigerum (Hausm.), finds suit¬ 
able colonization quarters, protected by the covering of dead bark and fur¬ 
nished with a suitable food supply by the tender wound callus formed 
around the margins of the cankers. 

Childs (1), Cooley (2), Giissow (3), McLarty (4), Reeves (5), Yothers 
(6), and others have demonstrated that the woolly aphid, feeding inside 
these lesions, is one of the important factors responsible for the continued 
growth of the fungus within individual cankers. 

Two methods of controlling the woolly aphid and, therefore, the peren¬ 
nial canker are (1) the application of aphicidal sprays to canker lesions that 
1 The work reported upon in this paper was done at Wenatchee, Wash. ^ 
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have been opened up to enable the sprays to reach the aphids and (2) the 
application of wound dressings after removal of dead bark to prevent aphid 
infestation of the callus. Biological control by means of the woolly aphid 
parasite Aphelinus mali (Hald.) is also effective. 

In experiments over a period of 4 years by one of us (Yothers) involving 
the use of several hundred different kinds of wound dressings, only a few 
paints or dressings caused serious injury to the growing callus; these are of 
special interest and are reported in this paper. 

On July 7 and 14,1932, 6 experimental dressings were applied to several 
hundred cankers that had been cleaned out between June 10 and 27, on 5 
large Jonathan apple trees. At the time the cankers were prepared for 
application of wound dressings all canker extension had definitely stopped 
for the season. The cankers were well distributed over the greater portion 
of the trees, including the trunk, scaffold limbs, branches, and twigs. The 
dressings, all of a semi-liquid but viscous form, were applied by means of 
a small paint brush, and worked carefully into the cankered area only, cau¬ 
tion being taken to avoid applying the mixtures to the healthy bark. 

The 6 experimental dressings employed in this particular series of tests 
differed principally in that 3 copper arsenites (stearo, palmito, and lauro) 
were incorporated separately in 3 of the dressings in an attempt to test 
their possible fungicidal qualities. Beeswax was a common ingredient in 
all the dressings to obtain the desired consistency. Peanut oil was used as 
an ingredient of 3 dressings, while tung, perilla, and soybean oils were uti¬ 
lized separately in the other three. Beta naphthylamine, nicotine sulphate, 
and anabasine sulphate were employed singly as possible aphid repellents 
and aphicides in the 3 dressings not containing any of the copper arsenites. 
It may be stated that similar experiments previous and subsequent to the 
series of tests here reported, utilizing the 4 vegetable oils and the 3 aphid 
repellents and aphicides mentioned above in various combinations, but not 
containing any of the copper arsenites, showed that such ingredients did not 
cause injury to the plant tissues when employed at the same strengths and 
under similar conditions. 

EFFECTS OF WOUND DRESSINGS UPON CANKERS 

On August 2, 2 to 3 weeks after application of the wound dressings, it 
was found that rather severe injury occurred around the cankers to which 
the 3 dressings containing copper fatty-acid arsenites had been applied. 
The bark surrounding the cut-out or cleaned-out cankers was darkened, and 
in many cases sunken or depressed, particularly at the ends of the cankers 
(Fig. 1, A). The necrosis was characteristic of perennial canker extension 
as it normally occurs in bark tissue during the spring following sub-zero 
winter temperatures. 

Detailed examination of the necrotic area revealed a discolored outer 
and inner bark, characteristic of tissue recently invaded by Gloeosporium 
perennans" A distinct cork layer at the edge of or within the necrotic bark 
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Fig. 1. A. Perennial canker on Jonathan apple limb, cleaned and painted, showing 
the distinct extension at each end of the canker and also at the sides, and the separation 
of healthy bark from that invaded by the fungus. A. Acervuh of the fungus formed after 
the extension had taken place and appearing as pimples beneath the thin epidermis. B. 
Typical canker on a Jonathan apple limb. b. The area indicated shows the bark invaded 
by the fungus during one spring extension period. Slightly reduced. 

area was formed by the host. This formation of a cork wall by the host, 
which may be termed a wound response, develops in the tissue well in ad¬ 
vance of the invading fungus. Aiter a distinct cork wall is formed the 
mycelium then invades the walled-off area in from one to several days, de¬ 
pending on temperature, moisture, and possibly other factors. Many exam¬ 
ples were found where several cork walls had formed, each successive wAH 
being distinctly in advance of and formed after or near the time the fungus 
mycelium invaded the walled-off area. Beyond the injured bark area and 
along the new xylem tissues a narrow dark-brown streak was observed. This 
is characteristic of the advance of the fungus mycelium into such tissues. 
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CULTURAL AND CHEMICAL TESTS 

After thoroughly sterilizing the bark around several representative 
cankers to eliminate surface infection, a large number of tissue plantings 
were made on potato-dextrose agar. Oloeosporium perennans was isolated 
from all the newly discolored bark areas around the cankers and ffom the 
dark-brown streak in the xylem extending from 1 to 3^ inches beyond the 
necrotic bark area. Tissue plantings from apparently normal bark or wood 
remained sterile. 

Both injured and uninjured tissue around cankers were analyzed for 
arsenic. In obtaining samples for analyses, the surface bark was first 
removed to eliminate the arsenical spray deposit. An average content of 
256 parts per million of AS 2 O 3 (on dry basis) was found when the entire 
newly discolored bark around several cankers was analyzed. Chemical 
analyses of apparently normal uninjured bark showed only a trace of AS 2 O 3 . 

PERCENTAGE OF CANKERS INJURED 

Final examination of the cankers on the 5 Jonathan trees used in this 
series of wound-dressing experiments was made in October, 1932. Injury 
was obtained around all the cankers on 2 trees where palmito or lauro 
arsenites of copper were present in the dressing. The percentage of cankers 
on all 5 trees showing injury was as follows: 

1 . Wound dressing containing copper stearo arsenite 63.4 

2. Wound dressing containing copper palmito arsenite 91.1 

3. Wound dressing containing copper lauro arsenite 88.9 

Three other dressings applied to cankers on the same trees, but not con¬ 
taining arsenites or other possible fungicides, showed no injury. Unpainted 
cankers were also left on each tree and were without injury. It should be 
mentioned that the above percentages do not necessarily indicate the com¬ 
parative injurious nature of these 3 copper arsenites to apple tissue because 
different vegetable oils were used in each of the 3 dressings. Tung oil was 
used in wound dressing No. 1, mentioned above, perilla oil in No. 2, and 
soybean oil in No. 3. The movement of the arsenites into the plant tissues 
might have been influenced by the penetrating qualities of each oil, by the 
temperature when the dressings were applied, by the general consistency 
of the dressing, and possibly by other factors. 

UNUSUAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE FUNGUS 

Figure 1, B shows a typical canker on a Jonathan apple limb as it occurs 
under field conditions. The area indiciited by b is the extension of the 
fungus in the bark, which, under average field conditions in North Central 
Washington, occurs once a year during a relatively short period at about 
the time tree growth starts. The extent of the bark area that may be invaded 
J>y the fungus during the early spring extension period has been shown to 
be correlated with the severity of the weather of the preceding winter ( 4 , 5 ). 

Figure 1, A is representative of a typical canker on a Jonathan apple 
limb, as used in the experiment, which has been cleaned and painted, as 
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previously described. The bark area invaded by the fungus at each end of 
the canker and also at the sides is evident and the separation of healthy bark 
from that invaded by the fungus is clearly discernible. 

Only a small percentage of the total number of injured cankers was 
cultured to prove the presence of the perennial canker fungus. Acervuli, 
however, formed beneath the thin epidermis covering the necrotic areas 
around the majority of injured cankers (Fig. 1 , Aa). The unusual feature 
is that the fungus advanced and fruited on the injured tissue during the 
hottest season of the year, at a time when it is extremely difficult to obtain 
successful artificial inoculations and when, under ordinary circumstances, 
the fungus is most inactive. It was likewise interesting to note that the 
fungus advanced into tissue containing a total average of 256 parts per 
million AS 2 O 3 . The chemical analyses, however, do not necessarily prove 
that such a concentration of AS 2 O 3 actually existed in all tissues invaded 
by the fungus. 

Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, 

Bureau of Plant Industry ; 

Divisions of Fruit Insect Investigations, and 
Insecticide Investigations, 

Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine ; 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

Wenatchee, Washington. 
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RECOVERY FROM AND ACQUIRED TOLERANCE OF CURLY TOP 
IN NICOTIANA TABACUM 

Jambs M. Wallace 
(Accepted for publication Feb. 13, 1939) 

m 

introduction 

Numerous reports have been made of recovery of plants from virus dis¬ 
eases. However, in only a very few cases have investigations been made on 
the recovered plants to determine if virus is still present in the plants, 
whether it has been changed in virulence, and whether the recovered plants 
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have acquired any resistance to reinoculation with the same or related viruses. 
Wingard^ first demonstrated acquired resistance to reinoculation in plants 
that recovered from a virus disease. Working with ring spot of tobacco, 
Wingard found that the juice of plants that had recovered from ring spot 
produced typical symptoms when used to inoculate healthy plants, but re¬ 
covered plants were unaffected by reinoculation. Price** ® made an exten¬ 
sive study of recovery and ‘^acquired immunity’’ from ring spot in tobacco. 
His results fully corroborated those of Wingard and showed further that 
the virus was still present in plants of the tenth vegetative generation. 

Lesley and Wallace* found that certain plants of wild races of tomatoes 
frequently recover, at least partially, from curly top. The virus of curly 
top, apparently unchanged in virulence, was present in the recovered plants. 
Plants grown from cuttings from recovered plants were unaffected by re¬ 
inoculations with curly-top virus, while cuttings from healthy plants were 
seriously injured. 

Recovery from and acquired tolerance of curly top in Nicotiana tabacum 
has been reported.® It is the purpose of this paper to report in detail the 
results of this study. The term “acquired tolerance” is used in this con¬ 
nection in preference to the term “acquired immunity.” Although the 
latter has been used by phytopathologists in recent reports of studies on 
virus diseases, this usage is objectionable in that it infers a true acquired 
immunity in plants comparable to that in animals. The existence of such 
an immunity in plants has not been satisfactorily demonstrated. It seems, 
however, that recovery of plants from virus diseases and the acquired toler¬ 
ance that sometimes accompanies recovery offer promising material for 
further study of the mechanics of acquired tolerance in such plants. The 
nature of this type of acquired tolerance, or so-called acquired immunity 
in plants must be understood before it can be stated with certainty that true 
acquired immunity does or does not exist in these plants. 

RECOVERY FROM CURLY TOP IN NICOTIANA TABACUM VAR. TURKISH 

Turkish tobacco can be infected quite easily by viruliferous beet leaf 
hoppers and infected plants usually develop severe symptoms following in¬ 
oculation. Symptoms consist of dwarfed, curled leaves on the terminal 
growth, which tends to produce more or less of a rosette effect. Growth is 
retarded but, eventually, the plants recover by producing new growth that 
appears more or less normal. Recovery takes place either in a renewal of 
growth from the severely diseased terminal with the production of progres- 

1 Wingard, S. A. Hosts and symptoms of ring spot, a virus diseaikB of plants. Jour. 
Agr. Bes. {II.8.] 37; 127-153, 1928.^ 

• Price, W. C. Acquired immunity to ring spot in Nicotiana. Contrib. Boyce 
Thompson Inst. 4: 359-403. 1932. 

• Price, W. 0. - Ytrus concentration in relatton to acquired immunity from tobacco 
ring swt. PhytopaHi. 26; 503-529. 1936. 

4 Lesley, J. W., and J. M. Wallace. Acquired tolerance to curly top in the tomato. 
Phytopath, 28; 548-553. 1938. 

5 W411a5e, J. M. Acquired tolerance of curly top in Nicotiana tabacum, TAbstract! 

Phytopath. 236: 674. 1938. ^ 
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sively less severely diseased leaves, or else new shoots arise from axillary 
buds below the terminal. If by the latter process, the new shoots appear 
almost normal from the beginning, showing only slight or mild curly-top 
symptoms. These mild symptoms consist of faint vein clearing, which is 
sometimes so inconspicuous that the shoot appears normal or disease-free. 
The same shoot may at other times show more definite symptoms, but there 
is very little effect on growth and flower production Recovered plants 
have been grown for several months, showing symptoms of slightly varying 
degrees, but in no case have they been observed to relapse or develop 
symptoms as severe as shown before recovery took place. 

If inoculations are made of very young tobacco plants they are some¬ 
times killed. However, if the plants remain alive, even though severely in¬ 
jured by curly top, they always seen^to recover. Figure 1 shows 4 Turkish 
tobacco seedling plants of the same age. Plants 1 and 2 were inoculated 
with curly-top virus by caging 20 viruliferous beet leaf hoppers on each. 
Plants 3 and 4 were noninoculated controls. The plants averaged about 
6 inches in height when inoculations were made and the photograph in 
figure 1 was made 34 days after inoculation. Plants 1 and 2 are shown in 
figure 2 as they appeared 64 days after inoculation. Plant 2 was dead and 
only its dried remains were left. On the other hand, plant 1 had produced 
from below the severely diseased terminal portion an axillary shoot of al¬ 
most normal appearance. Figure 3 shows this recovered plant 108 days 
after inoculation. The dead, dried original diseased shoot is shown on the 
rim of the pot. The first recovered shoot is flowering and another quite 
normal-appearing basal shoot has developed Frequently, the only obvious 
symptoms on such shoots as the large one of figure 3 are swellings or 
papillae-like enlargements on the calices. 



Fig. 1. Curly top on Nicotiana tabacum plants. Plants 1 and 2 inoculated by leaf 
hoppers. Plants 3 and 4 noninoculated controls. Photographed 34 days after inocula¬ 
tion. 
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VIRULENCE OF VIRUS IN RECOVERED TOBACCO PLANTS 

Transmission of virus from recovered plants to healthy tobacco plants 
directly by means of beet leaf hoppers resulted in typically severe curly-top 
symptoms on the healthy plants. Also, when non-viruliferous leaf hoppers 
were fed on solutions containing an extract of the alcoholic precipitate of 
juice from recovered plants and then caged on healthy sugar beets, the re¬ 
sulting infections produced severe symptoms. Transmission from these 
beets to tobacco produced severe symptoms on tobacco. It is evident from 
these tests that the virus in recovered plants was unchanged in virulence, so 
far as tobacco and beets are concerned. 



Fig. 2. Plants 1 and 2 of figure 1, 64 days after inoculation. Plant 1 shows recov¬ 
ery by the production of a normal appearing basal shoot. 


ACQUIRED TOLERANCE IN RECOVERED PLANTS 

Plants grown from cuttings from recovered plants showed curly-top 
symptoms of varying degrees of mildness. Some of the plants were some¬ 
times free of symptoms, while at other times they showed definite symptoms. 
Cuttings from healthy, curly-top-free plants usually rooted sooner than 
those from recovered plants and usually grew somewhat faster, particularly 
during* the early stages. The first leaves formed from axillary buds of 
sittings from recovered plants sometimes showed fairly severe symptoms 
for a short time. This happened most frequently when the cuttings failed 
to produce roots or were slow in doing so. However, as the rate of growth 
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increased, the symptoms became less severe and the mild type then pre¬ 
vailed. Symptoms were sometimes more severe on the early leaves of the 
first axillary shoots that developed after a recovered plant had been cut 
back. 

Figure 4, A, shows cuttings grown from healthy and recovered plants. 
All of the plants in figure 4, A, were inoculated on the day this photograph 



Fig. 3. Plant 1 of figures 1 and 2, 108 days after inoculation. The dead, dried 
remains of the original severely diseased terminal shoot are shown on the rim of the pot. 
The first shoot to appear after recovery has fiowered quite normally and a second basal 
shoot has developed. 

was taken. Fifteen viruliferous leaf hoppers were caged on each plant. 
None of the cuttings from recovered plants showed any effect of reinocula¬ 
tion, while 5 of the 6 cuttings from healthy plants developed severe curly 
top. Figure 4, B, shows two plants from each group 28 days after 
inoculation. 

In a total of 52 recovered plants reinoculated, there has been no visible 
effect. In some of the tests as many as 30 viruliferous leaf hoppers jier 
plant were used for inoculation. A high percentage of the healthy cheek 
plants became infected, and these all developed typically s^ere symptspms. 
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Recovery from one strain of curly-top virus gave protection against a 
second strain. Furthermore, recovery from infection with a single strain 
conferred protection against subsequent inoculations with groups of leaf 
hoppers from mixed viruliferous stock colonies. It has not yet been de- 



riG. 4. Acquired tolerance in cuttings grown from recovered tobacco plants. A. 6 
plants from cuttings from healthy plant on left and 6 cuttings from recovered plant on 
right at time of inoculation. B. 2 plants from each coriesponding group after exposure 
to viruliferous leaf hoppers. 

termined whether strains other than the one from which the plants recover 
can become established in the recovered plants. 

Curly-top virus was still present in plants of the fourth vegetative gene¬ 
ration and such plants show^'d the same degree of tolerance as was shown in 
the first generation following recovery. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Nicoiiana tdhacum plants commonly recover from severe symptoms of 
curly top bj the gradual production of less severely diseased leaves from 
the sdwely diseased terminal, or by the production of axillary shoots, free 
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of symptoms, or nearly so. Plants grown from cutting from recovered 
plants show a slight variation in symptom expression from time to time, 
but in no instance have they relapsed permanently into a stage equalling 
the typical symptoms produced by inoculation of healthy plants by beet 
leaf hoppers. 

Virus is present in recovered plants and was found in plants, of the 
fourth vegetative generation. 

Cuttings grown from recovered plants showed'HO effects when reinocu¬ 
lated with curly-top virus. 

Recovery from one strain of curly-top virus conferred protection against 
another strain as well as against mixed, unidentified strains of the virus. 

Recovery of tobacco from curly top and the acquired tolerance associated 
with it are similar in many respects to those reported for ring spbt of tobaciio 
and curly top of tomato. The sugge^ion is made that acquired tolerance 
following recovery of plants from virus diseases may offer the best material 
yet available for studying the nature of immunological-like phenomena in 
plants. 

Box 752, Riverside, California. 

REPORT OF THE 1939 ANNUAL MEETTfWl OP THE 
SOUTHERN DIVISION OP THE AMERICAN 
PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

The 1939 annual meeting of the Southern Division of The American Phytopatholog- 
ical Society was held in connection with the meeting of the Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers on February 1-3, inclusive, in New Orleans, Louisiana, About 
35 formal papers were given and several periods were devoted to the discussion of 
general problems, includSig seedling diseases and Fusarium wilt and Phymatotrichum 
root rot of cotton. While most of the papers dealt with cotton diseases, a substantial 
number related to diseases of other crops. The average attendance at the four sessions 
was approximately 55. 

The afternoon of February 2 was spent on a tour to the Freeport Sulphur Mines, 
located near New Orleans. 

A short business session was held on the morning of February 3, when the following 
officers were elected: 

President, A. G. Plakidas 
Vice-president, C. H. Arndt 

Titles and abstracts of papers presented at the meeting follow. 

Luther Shaw 
S ecretary- Treasurer 

Leaf Blotch, A New Disease of Bice and Certain Native Plants in Louisiana, T. C. 
Byker. a hitherto unreported disease of rice was observed in a field near Crowley, 
Louisiana, in July, 1936. Most rice plants along one levee appeared as if they had been 
sprayed with some caustic material. The leaves and leaf sheaths showed large, irregular, 
bleached areas with deep reddish-brown margins. These spots coalesced, resulting in the 
death of a large portion of the leaf tissue. There was a reddish cast to the bleached 
areas. In some instances the spots were small, scattered, and of quite circular outlpe. 
Many weeds in the area were similarly affected. Notable among these were Caperoteia 
oastaneaefolia, Axonopus furoatus, Echinoohloa orusgallx, and Paspalum spp. The dis¬ 
ease has been found since on rice in a number of fields and on Bermuda grass, Cynodon 
daotylon, in the southwest Prairie, on carpet grass, Axonopus compressus, near l^aumont, 
Texas, and on a sedge, Carex frankii, near Baton Bouge, Louisiana. Invariably, the 
diseased tissue has yielded a sterile fungus of distinct cultural behavior. It grows ex¬ 
tremely rapidly and produces thin, grayish-brown, stromatic crusts in and on the sub¬ 
stratum, suggesting a species of Ciboria or of a related genus. All attempts to induce 
fruiting have failed. Moreover, a fruiting stage has not been observed in nature. The 
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disease has been reported on rice by placing bits of the fungus mycelium in contact with 
leaf and leaf-i^eath tissue. 

Further Studies on Control of Soil Bot of Sweet Potatoes, L. H. Person. To study 
further the effect of sulphur on control of soil rot of sweet potatoes, extensive field tests 
were made using 4 commercial brands of sulphur. Because of unfavorable planting and 
growing conditions, somewhat inconsistent results were obtained. However, in those 
fields where conditions most nearly approached those of a normal season, very promising 
results were obtained. Applications of 600 to 800 lb. of sulphur per acre lowered the 
pH from 6.8-6.0 to 4.8-6.0. In the sulphured plots growth was apparently normal, 
ndiile in the control plots the plants remained smaU, became chlorotic, and many of them 
died* Yields in heavily infested soils were increased from almost nothing in the control 
plots to 75-115 crates of TJ. S. 1 and 2, field run, in the sulphured plots. Preliminary 
results obtained from a portion of the field sulphured in 1937 (without further applica¬ 
tion) indicated that the sulphur was effective for more than a 1-year period. 

The Necessity of Botation of Crops for the Control of Diseases of the Sweet Potato, 
B. F. Poole. Since the sweet potato is used as a vegetable in the South, it is grown on 
many soil types. Fusarium hatatatxs causes serious ^t on Norfolk, Durham, Sassafras, 
and Granville soils. Heavy losses on the other soil types are rarely seen. Experimental 
tests indicate that the organism may not live well in soil types where the disease is rarely 
seen. Oontinuous growth of sweet potatoes on soils favorable to the development of the 
disease greatly increases the inoculum. Heterodera radidcola causes heavy losses on 
Norfolk, Durham, and Mallboro soils, and continuous planting on these soils resulted in 
greater losses. Ceratostomella fimhriata occurs on all soil types, and appears to live for 
many years in the absence of the sweet potato. The use of infested lands for other 
crops is suggested. Monilochaetes infuscans occurs on all soils but is most prevalent on 
heavy soils. It is shown that the fungus does not live in the soil for an extended period, 
and 3 years ’ rotation with other crops greatly reduces the losses from this disease. 

Seed and Soil Treatments for Comhating Damping-off of Tomatoes, Eggplants, and 
Peppers, L. H, Person. Experiments were made over a 4-year period in which a num¬ 
ber of seed and soil treatments were tested for their effectiveness in controlling damp¬ 
ing-off of tomato, eggplant, and pepper seedlings. The predominating fungi causing 
dwping'Off in this area belong chiefiy to the genera Bhizoctonia and Pythium, Numer¬ 
ous isolations made from diseased seedlings grown in naturally infested soil gave 10 
Bhizoctonia isolates to one of Pythium, Bed copper oxide (cuprous oxide), Metrox, and 
Semesan were used as fungicides. Various commercial formaldehyde dusts and a concen¬ 
trated formaldehyde solution were used as soil treatments. The dusts were applied at 
the rate of oz. per sq. ft. of soil area. Zinc oxide was used as a combined soil and 
seed fungicide, applied at the rate of 20 g. per sq. ft. at the time of seedling emergence. 
Over a 4-year period red copper oxide proved to be the most effective seed fungicide for 
tomatoes and peppers. The effectiveness of this material was primarily attributable to 
its control of the preemergence phase of damping-off. For eggplant, red copper oxide 
supplemented with a zinc oxide soil fungicide at time of seedling emergence proved the 
most effective treatment. Concentrated formaldehyde was an effective soil fungicide if 
precautions were taken against recontamination. Formaldehyde dusts gave inconsistent 
results; and in some tests Bemesan, used as a seed fungicide, caused a marked reduction 
in germination. In general, for tomato and pepper, seed treatment should give adequate 
protection, while for eggplant it alone is inadequate. 

The Possible Control of Boot-rot Fungi by Soil Treatment with Chemicals, B. F. 
Poole. This paper gives a general treatment of the substances produced by micro¬ 
organisms and the effects of these substances on plant parts. It is shown that certain 
necrotic effects may result from organism activities in the s^ medium without parasitic 
expression. It is indicated that changes made in the soil hydrogen and hydroxyl ions 
offer very limited values in the control of the most prevalent parasitic organisms in the 
soils of North Carolina. Wide changes in the soil reactions maintained over a period of 
5 jears have been ineffective in bringing about control by biologieal means. It also 
ap^ars that most of the soils in North Carolina are sufficiently acid to inhibit the para¬ 
sitism of Thielaviopis basicola and Actinomyces scabi$s. 

Difference vn Susceptibility of Tomato Varieties to Septoria and Macrosporium Leaf 
Spots, J. O. Andes. Besistance to the two common leaf spots varies among different 
vairieties of the common tomato. Intensification of this character is being attempted by 
crossing plants within and between the more promising lines. Considerable variation in 
other eharaoters also appears in the progenies. Segregates are being crossed for combi¬ 
nations of all desirable characters. 
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Control of Cercospora Leaf Spots of^ Peanut with Various Dusts and Sprays, 
Luther Shaw. The value of sulphur dust in control of Cercospora leaf spots of peanut 
was measured in North Carolina in 1937 and 1938. Three applications were made to 
each of 12 1-acre plots, at as many separate locations in 1937, and to 16 locations in 1938. 
The first application was made about July 26, the second about August 14, and the third 
about September 1, each season. Approximately 16 pounds of sulphur was applied per 
acre at each application, and reduced the prevalence of leaf-spot lesions on peanut leaf¬ 
lets approximately 76 per cent each season. The amount of defoliation resulting from 
leaf-spot infection was reduced about 70 per cent each season. The average increase in 
yield of peanuts per acre on the dusted plots when compared with similar nondusted ones 
was 343 pounds in 1937 and 217 pounds in 1938. Substantial increases in hay yields 
were obtained each year. In replicated 1/40-acre test plots, at 2 locations in 1938, 8 
applications of 4 - 4 -50 Bordeaux mixture, 1^ to 60 cuprocide 54 and sulphur dust gave 
excellent control of leaf spot and substantial increases in the yields of peanuts and hay. 
One to 40 liquid lime sulphur gave good control of the disease but injured the foliage, 
and, therefore, did not give a marked increase in yield. Pyrethrum dust showed no 
fungicidal value and gave only a slight increase in yield of peanuts and no increase in 
yield of hay, 

Bordeaux Injury to Cucumbers, A. O. Plakidas. Field tests for the control of 
downy mildew of cucumbers (Pseudoperonospora cubensis) were made in the fall of 1938, 
with 4 - 4 -60 Bordeaux, ‘^Copper Spray 34,’^ and ‘‘Copoxdust. Satisfactory control 
was obtained with both sprays. The dust gave a fair degree of control, but was less 
effective than the sprays. The 4 - 4 -50 Bordeaux severely injured the cucumber plants. 
The injury was of 3 types; (1) Severe stunting of the growth of the vines; (2) marginal 
burning of the yorng leaves; and (3) burning (‘‘scorching’’) of the localized, irregular 
areas on the older leaves. The Bordeaux injury was reflected in the yields. In 3 repli¬ 
cations, the plots sprayed with “Copper Spray 34” gave 27.7 per cent, 31.6 per cent, and 
93.4 per cent higher yields, respectively, than the corresponding plots sprayed with 4-4-50 
Bordeaux. 

Carbon Dioxide Evolution from Certain Soils in Belation to BlacJc Boot Bot of Flue- 
eured Tobacco, J. A. Pinckard and Litben Bozovaisky. Samples of 600 g. each of 
Granville sandy loam and Cecil sandy loam soil types (Chatham, Virginia), adjusted to f 
of their moisture holding capacities, were placed in respiration chambers for various 
periods of time, at stated temperatures, for volumetric estimation of carbon dioxide. 
Estimations were made, almost daily, following field transplanting of tobacco and imtil 
2 months after harvest. Thielaviopsis basicola was a limiting factor of growth in the 
Cecil sandy-loam soil type (pH 6.2) and was absent from the Granville sandy-loam t^^e 
(pH 5.7). Triplicate samples from around the roots of plants in field plots receiving 
800 lb. of a 3-1^6 fertilizer mixture, and from adjacent u^ertilized check plots, showed 
little differences in 7 samplings made through the season. Carbon dioxide production, 
per sample, per day, ranged between 2 and 8 mg. After harvest, 3 g. of chopped Italian 
rye-grass plants, or tobacco plants, were incorporated in the samples. Almost complete 
decomposition of these residues was effected within 30 days. The low yields of carbon 
dioxide in these 2 tobacco soils indicate a minimum total microbial population and a 
minimum of decomposable organic matter regardless of the presence of Thielaviopsis 
basicola. 

An Internal Collar Bot on Cotton, C. J. Kino and H. D. Barker. A hitherto 
unreported root rot of cotton has been observed in the vicinity of Sacaton, Arizona, for 
several years. It recurs year after year in the same areas, causes heavy mortality to 
seedlings when the soil is cold and wet, and is largely inactive during hot weather, 
resuming activity to destroy more plants in late summer. Infected tissues show a pur¬ 
plish-black discoloration, and microscopic examination reveals in the vessels abundant 
dark brown, many-segmented chlamydospores of a fungus. In pure culture this fungus 
produces also endogenous cylindrical spores and in all morphological characters it appears 
to be identical with Thielaviopsis basicola, cause of the black-root disease of tobacco. In 
inoculation experiments this fungus has produced all symptoms except mortality of 
mature plants and has been recovered in cultures. American-Egyptian varieties are 
more susceptible than upland varieties. The fungus persists in the soil for years, but 
does not spread rapidly and is, therefore, not especially threatening as a cotton-disease 
factor. 

Boot-Tcnot Nematodes on Cotton and Tomatoes in Tennessee, 0. D. Sherbakow. 
In 1938, on a 100 x 120 foot plot at Knoxville, Tennessee, no root knot was found on 
varieties of upland cotton following tomatoes that has been severely damaged by Ketwo* 
dera marioni. The same year, considerable root-knot injury was observed on 12 varieties 
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of upland cotton, in a large part of the plot used for regional cotton-wilt studies, at 
Tiptonville, Tennessee. The plot at Knoxville was used for tomato culture continuously 
for 12 years, and the plot at Tiptonville for cotton culture for a much longer time. ^ It is 
suggested, as a working hypothesis, that the host specialization of the nemas is due 
primarily to the segregation and survival of favored genetic races. 

Observations on the Boot-lcnoi Nematode in the San Joaquin Valley of California, 
C. E. Scott, M. A. Lindsay, and George J. TTarrison. The root-knot nematode is ob¬ 
served to be a serious pest of several important crops, particularly Acala cotton, in the 
San Joaquin Valley. It is present on all weeds and grasses in certain districts and is 
sometimes accompanied by the meadow nematode. Where nematodes are well-established, 
rotation of cotton with alfalfa and barley is proving disappointing as a means of control. 
Until recent years these rotations have been regarded favorably. After 2 years of fallow, 
cotton grew satisfactorily for a year on heavily infested soil, but a susceptible bean 
variety was killed within 8 weeks after planting. Nematode galls are found in soil at a 
depth of 28 inches below the surface, which may explain why ordinary fallow is not a 
wholly effective control. In pot experiments involving controls, infected, infected air- 
dry, and infected steam sterilized soils, cotton grew well in the controls, infected soil pro¬ 
duced numerous galls, and air-drying and steam sterilization successfully controlled 
nematodes, but retarded plant growth. Inoculation of clean soil with pure culture of 
root-knot nematodes was unsuccessful. When mixed with infected soil, undecomposed 
manure gave good plant growth in early summer but the effects soon were exhausted. 

Preliminary Report on Cotton Wilt-nematode Experiments at Lumherton, North 
Carolina, A. L. Taylor, H. D. Barker, and O. P. Owens. Previous field observations 
have indicated that a severe infestation of root knot nematodes may lessen the effective¬ 
ness of certain wilt resistant varieties of cotton. The meadow nematode also has recently 
been observed to cause considerable injury to cotton under field conditions. Such obser¬ 
vations, however, have not been sufificiently extensive to evaluate the extent of injury or 
the possible relationship to the incidence of wilt. The failure of a wilt-resistant variety 
at Lumberton in 1937 was attributed to a heavy soil infestation of Fnsarium vasin 
fectvmj root-knot nematodes, and meadow nematodes and offered an excellent opportunity 
for experimental study of relationships under field conditions of natural infestation. Ten 
varieties, ranging from tolerant to highly wilt-resistant, were included in combinations 
with 2 rates of potash application in carbon bisulphide-treated and nontreated plots. 
All varieties in the treated plots gave moderately good growth. In the nontreated, rela¬ 
tively few plants survived. This treatment appeared to be effective against the 2 types 
of nematodes, although rather rapid reinfestation led to some complications for determin¬ 
ing wilt and nematode relationship. It did not appear to have damaged the wilt organ¬ 
ism. Varietal responses were not so distinct as had been hoped for, although encouraging 
differentiations were suggested. 

Benefits of Winter Green-nianuie Crops in Controlling Phymatotrichvm Boot Bot of 
Cotton, C. J. King and J. T. Presley. In a field experiment in progress for 3 years 
at the U. S. Field Station, Sacaton, Arizona, 6 kinds of winter green-manure crops gave 
beneficial effects in controlling Phymatotriehum root rot when double-cropped with cot¬ 
ton. These, with average percentages of dead cotton areas after 3 double crops, were as 
follows: Bard Vetch, 7; Canada field peas, 10; sour clover, 2; Trieste mustard, 11; and 
wild mallow, 5. Bye, the only graminaceous crop included, gave on 2 plots an average 
of 42 per cent of area affected by root rot comi)ared to 34 per cent on control plot. 
These data, although preliminary, support previous conclusions that drastic modification 
of the soil microflora by the deep application of liberal quantities of organic materials 
may produce soil conditions unfavorable for the parasitic root-rot fungus. Eesults with 
green manures suggest that residues from graminaceous crops may be less effective in 
control than those from legumes and certain nonlegumes th^^t are high in nitrogen. In 
this and other experiments the incidence and extent of root-rot infestation shows a rela¬ 
tionship to the abundance of the microfloral populations. Delayed mortality of plants 
and low infestation usually is associated with high total organism count in the soil and 
early and extensive infestation with low organism count. 

Relation of Variations in Rainfall in 1Q38 to Prevalence of Cotton Boot Bot, 
Walter N. EzEKUa^. A series of 1,590 estimates in cotton fields in 28 counties in Texas 
was used«in a study of the effect of weather conditions on local prevalence of Phymato- 
tjrichum root rot. Besults of multiple curvilinear correlation analyses agree with those 
^(1 1937 in showing that destructiveness of root rot on cotton within the favorable black- 
land-prairies tsoil areas was limited largely by rainfall. As in 1937, the effect of a given 
increase in rainfall was progressively greater for the later months of the season. With 
i^e higher rainfall in 1938, however, it was possible to demonstrate inflexion points be- 
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yond which additional increase in rainfall did not increase the percentage of root rot. 
For percentages of plants killed by October 5-15, 1938, these inflexion points were: June, 
about 4 inches of rainfall; July, about 3 inches; and September (rainfall mostly in first 
12—14 days), about 2 inches, tip to these points, the final percentage of root rot was 
apparently almost exactly a linear function of the rainfall during the several preceding 
months, with the slopes of the lines for the several months increasing with lateness in 
the season. It may be possible to set up estimating equations by which weather data 
can be used to estimate probable prevalence of root rot, or experimental results secured 
under varying rainfall conditions reduced to more nearly comparable figures. 

Girdling of Cotton Plants as Affecting Survival of Phymat >trichtim ofnnivorum, 
Walter N. Ezekiel. A possible new point of attack against the root-rot fungus oilv 
cotton and other host plants (suggested by recent work of B. Leach with Armillaria 
mellea) was tested in preliminary experiments with cotton plants. Plants girdled on 
July 29, 1938, showed bronzing of foliage within 11 days. Within a month a third of 
the plants were dead. Meanwhile, there was rapid decrease of alcohol-soluble solids and 
total sugars in the roots. There was no viable Phymatotrichvm omnivorum on roots 
excavated after 3, 5, and 8 weeks from girdled plants, either those that had root rot at 
the beginning of the experiment or adjoiniijg plants to which root rot ordinarily would 
have spread; while the fungus grew readily from roots from nontreatod (control) plants. 
Another experiment was started on September 3. At this time girdling produced no 
apparent change in aboveground appearance of cotton plants, even after a month; nor 
was the viability of P. ommvorvm reduced on roots of girdled plants or of plants with 
tops cut off. In this test, girdling of cotton stems during the period of rapid growth in 
summer apparently made the roots no longer suitable for continued survival or spread of 
the root-rot fungus, while similar treatment in fall did not cause such change. 

Attempts to Control VerticilUvm Wilt of Cotton and Breeding for Resistance, B. A. 
Budolph and George J. Harrison. Verticillium wilt was first reported on cotton in the 
San Joaquin Valley in 1930 by Budolph and Shapovalov, and observed on the United States 
Cotton Held Station, Shaftcr, in 1929, but not so identified. A record of its spread on 
tho Station has been kept. This shows that the heavier soils that have been cropped to 
cotton during the last 10 years have become severely infested, and some are totally so. 
The spread of the disease usually has been against the flow of irrigation water. It is 
not established in light sandy soils. Anhydrous ammonia, anhydrous ammonia plus 
ammonium polysulphide cyanamide, and soil sulphur were used on infested plots 3 con¬ 
secutive years, but have failed to control Verticillium wilt of cotton. Also, sulphate of 
ammonia and carbon bisulphide failed in 1938. Infestation of the breeding plots has been 
maintained by annual artificial inoculation. By selection, fairly resistant strains of Cook 
307-6, Mexican Big Boll, Kekchi, Tuxtla, and Missdcl have been isolated. Although not 
resistant, strains of Stoneville and Acala yield well under heavy infection. American- 
Egyptian cottons are highly resistant to Verticilhum. Pima is being used in a program 
of back-crossing with Acala in an attempt to transfer Pima resistance to Acala. 

Permeability of the Testa of Normal and Treated Cotton Seeds, J. G. Brown. 
Normal, fuzzy cotton seeds sprout erratically when planted in the field and in the germi- 
nator; a greater or lesser percentage of the viable seeds exhibit delayed germination for 
days or even weeks. Acid-treated seeds of the same lot sprout promptly. Studies of the 
seeds afford an explanation: (a) air-bubbles entrapped in the lint of normal cotton seeds 
and in contact with the seed-coat reduce the water-absorbing surface; (b) the seed-coat 
is a selective or semipermeable membrane through which water passes more rapidly after 
acid-treatment. The air-carrying capacity of the lint on cotton seeds has been measured. 
The studies on the permeability of the cotton seed were made with an osmometer adapted 
for holding a piece of the seed-coat, thus eliminating possible factors involving otW 
parts of the seed. Water intake through both normal and acid-delinted seed-coat^ is in¬ 
creased as the temperature rises, suggesting that the seed-coat, as well as the embryo, is 
affected by the temperature of the soil at time of planting. The •imbibitional ^^pull^' 
of cotton seeds is strong enough to absorb water from a saturated salt (NaCl) solution 
and from a saturated solution of lithium chloride. ‘ , 

Fungi Associated with Seedling Diseases and Boll Rots of Cotton in Eastern United 
States in 1338. Paul B. Miller. Surveys in which 14 State and Federal pathologists 
cooperated to obtain information regarding the prevalence and relative distribution of 
fungi associated with damping-off of seedlings and boll rots of cotton in 1988 demon¬ 
strated that Glomerella gossypii was the most widely distributed and predominant organ¬ 
ism on both diseased seedlings and bolls. It predominated on seedlings from ail States 
(South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Te^essee, Louisiana, Texas, North 
Carolina, and Virginia) surveyed, except Texas, being isolated 283 times from a total of 
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344 samples; whereas Fusavium fnoniliforfne and Bhizoctonia solatii were^ recovered 239 
and 44 times, respectively. G. gossypU was the most prevalent organism on culture 
plates 240 times out of the total 344; F, monUiforme and M, solani 14 and 11 times, 
respectively. Other fungi isolated in order of descending frequency were: Fusarium 
spp., Fythium spp., Diplodia gossypina, Bhizoctonia hataiicolaf Fusarium vasinfectum, 
Bolerotium rolfsii, and Aspergillus spp. The wide distribution and the frequency of G, 
gossypvi occurring on bolls represented a sequel to the seedling survey results.* It was 
found 133 times out of 141 fields sampled. Fusarium monUiforme occurred less fre¬ 
quently than Glomerella, Only Alternaria spp. appeared more often. Fusarium sp., 
Diplodia gossypina, and some undetermined fungi also were isolated. 

Factors Influencing the Distribution and Persistence of Angular Leaf Spot in Irri¬ 
gated Cotton Fields, 0. J. King and B. B. Paekeb. In cotton-seedling-disease experi¬ 
ments conducted at the IT. S. Field Station, Sacaton, Arizona, for 2 seasons, seed of the 
Pima and Acala varieties, after delinting with sulphuric acid or treatment with 2 per 
cent Ceresan, showed no early angular-leaf-spot infection. Later, however, rows and 
plots of seedlings that were free from the disease after such seed treatments became 
mfected, apparently, from irrigation water that, at higher levels, had submerged infected 
seedlings. Areas of disease-free seedlings, irrigated directly from the distributing ditch 
until early summer, when the cotyledon leaves had shed, remained free from angular leaf 
spot throughout the period of seedling development. Recurrence of angular-leaf-spo^^ 
epidemics in some commercial areas, in spite of precautions to plant supposedly disease- 
free seed, were attributed to infection spread by early irrigations from diseased volunteer 
seedlings. As precautions to avoid extensive recurrence in diseased areas, it is suggested 
that cotton-plant residues should be raked and burned, disease-free seed should be 
planted, early cultivations should be made to destroy volunteer seedlings, and waste water 
and run-off from other cotton fields should be diverted. 

Effect of Period and Type of Storage of Cotton Seed After Treatment with Organic 
Mercury Dusts, L. E. Miles. Cotton seed, 1936 crop, I) and PL 11 A, stored 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 months after treatment with Ceresan, 3 oz. per bu., and New Improved Ceresan, 
2 oz. per bu., in dry storage in the laboratory and in ventilated corn crib in open, showed, 
in 1937, on statistical analysis of data, no significant difference either in emergence or 
yield as a result of either period or type of storage. The same was true in 1938 after 
17 months ’ storage after treatment. The effect of the treatments themselves, irrespective 
of type of storage or period of storage, up to 17 months after treatment, the limit in this 
test, was highly significant. In 1937, after periods of storage up to 5 months, the aver¬ 
age increase in emergence for seed treated with Ceresan over the nontreated control was 
25.07 per cent. For New Improved Ceresan, 24.61 per cent. In 1938, after 17 months 
storage after treatment, increases in emergence for Ceresan and New Improved Ceresan, 
respectively, were 24.11 per cent and 38.85 per cent. In 1937, after storage up to 5 
months, increases in yield over control were, Ceresan, 24.5 per cent, New Improved 
Ceresan, 26.43 per cent. In 1938, after 17 months storage, they were, Ceresan 27.85 per 
cent. New Improved Ceresan, 35.83 per cent. This tost shows that seed may be treated 
any time after harvest with organic mercury dusts and stored for periods up to 17 months 
without injurious effects as a result of treatment and without decreasing the beneficial 
effects of the treatment. 

Seed-treatment Tests with Cotton in WS8, D. C. Neal. Seed-treatment tests with 
cotton involving 3 seed lots: fuzzy, mechanically delinted, and sulphuric acid-delinted, 
and 4 dust treatments: Ceresan, Improved Ceresan, Cuprocide, and Barbak 0, were con¬ 
ducted at 2 localities in Louisiana in 1938, with 2 dates of planting at each locality. 
Data were collected and analyzed for seedling emergence, stem lesions, and yield in 
experiments at Baton Rouge and for emergence and yield at St. Joseph, Louisiana. In 
the first planting at Baton Rouge none of the seed lots oi* dust treatments gave differ¬ 
ences in emergence that were significant (1 per cent point); while in the later planting 
all dust treatments and the mechanically delinted stock gave significant increases. Also, 
all dusts and both delinted lots in that planting yielded seedlings that were significantly 
lower in stem lesions caused by anthracnose, Bhizoctonia, and Fusarium spp. At St. 
tbeeph, in the early planting, the increases in emergence were highly significant for all 
dusts pcept Barbak C; while in seed lots, the sulphuric acid seed gave a significant 
reduction. In the later planting at that locality, only Improved Ceresan of the dust 
treatments sigmfi^ntly increased emergence; while of the seed lots, the mechanically 
Tftelinted was significant. The differences in emergence resulting from the dust treat¬ 
ments and seed lots in the 2 planting dates at both localities are thought to be attribu¬ 
table to weather conditions. Increases in emergence were not reflected in higher yields 
at either locality. 
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Seedling Svrvivol as Affected by Cevtain Mercury, Copper, and Zinc Preparations 
not Included in the Begional Cotton Seed Treatment Tests for WS8. S. G. Lehman. 
Oii6- and 4-year-old cotton seed, dusted with the commercial preparations Ceresan (2 per 
cent ethyl mercury chloride), Sanoseed (2 per cent ethanol mercury chloride), and Stero- 
cide (4 per cent mercury furfuramide diluted to 2 per cent with talc) was planted on 
April 22 and May 5 in Norfolk fine sandy-loam soil. In both early and late plantings 
the increases in seedling survival from use of Ceresan were highly significant statistically, 
the average increase being 49.7 per cent for the 2 dates of planting. In the early plant¬ 
ing, Sterocide and Sanoseed increased the stand by 16.2 and 15.7 per cent, respectively, 
but these increases only approach statistical significance. In the later planting both 
these preparations gave highly significant increases, 24.5 and 23.0 per cent, respectively. 
The average for both dates of planting also shows highly significant stand increases for 
both these materials. At both dates of planting the increase resulting from Ceresan was 
significantly greater than that induced by either Sterocide or Sanoseed, Ceresan gave 
approximately equal gains with 1- and 4-yoar-old seed. Sterocide and Sanoseed gave 
larger increases with 1-year-old seed. In another test, in which seed dusted with AAZ 
Special zinc oxide, Cuprocide (commercial preparation). Copper oxychloride, and cuprous 
oxide were compared with nontreated seed at 2 dates of planting, only zinc oxide in¬ 
crease'the percentage of seedling survival significantly. This increase was small and 
projmbly not economically important. 

- Treatment of Cotton Seed with Organic Mercury Dust and Sulphuric Acid, Georoe 
J. Habbison. From 1936 to 1938, inclusive, experiments have been conducted at the U. 8. 
Cotton Field Station, Shafter, CaHfomia, with the treatment of cotton planting seed with 
organic mercury dust and with sulphuric acid delinting. Organic mercury has added mate¬ 
rially to the stands of cotton when temperatures are unfavorable for germination; acid 
delinting has shown no advantage over no treatment at all; and delinted seed with organic 
mercury added showed no advantage over organic mercury alone. Neither the use of 
organic mercury nor of sulphuric acid delinting has ^ven any significant increase in yields 
of cotton. After seedling emergence is complete, neither has given any control over seed¬ 
ling diseases such as rhizoctonia. 

Variability of Fusarium vasinfectum %n Culture, R. Wbindlino. Thirteen mono- 
sporous isolates of Fusarium vasinfectum from cotton were used. They had been kept in 
culture for periods ranging from 5 months to 6 years. Development of variants was 
studied by frequent subculturing on potato-dextrose agar slants from which monosporous 
isolates were taken to Petri dishes for comparison after each transfer. Eleven isolates 
developed variants that tended to dominate the parent type. The time interval at which 
the respective variants arose was not constant. The behavior of the organism agreed 
favorably in the following respects with that of Fusaria studied by other investigators: 
(1) all original isolates from diseased plants were of *Hype A^' (combining rapid radial 
^owth and development of abundant aerial mycelium); (2) cultural changes were pri¬ 
marily in the direction of decreased aerial and radial growth; and (3) all ‘Hype A'' 
cultures were highly pathogenic; some variants were highly pathogenic but most of them 
were not. 

Some Tests of Varietal Susceptibility to a Combination of Nematodes and Cotton 
Wilt. L. E. Miles. A test with 17 varieties of upland cotton and 14 varieties and strains 
of introduced and hybrid cottons was conducted in 1938 on land heavily infested with 
both wilt and nematodes. One-row plots, 25 feet in length were used with 8 replications. 
Of the upland varieties, a selfed line of Missdel No. 4 showed 100 per cent infection with 
both nematodes and wilt, with 85 per cent of plants dead at harvest and a yield of 375 
pounds of seed cotton per acre. Other upland varieties varied in infection with wilt 
between 14 per cent for Clevewilt 6 to 72.5 per cent for Half & Half, and with nematodes 
from 45.63 per cent for Clevewilt 6 to 75.25 per cent for Washington. Yield varied from 
1600 pounds of seed cotton per acre for Dixie Triumph 12, 1550 for Clevewilt 6, to 400 
poun& for Half & Half. Of the foreign and hybrid cottons a strain of Hopi showed 100 

? er cent of plants infected with both wilt and nematodes, all dead, and no open bolls. Sea 
sland 13B3 showed no infection with wilt and lowest, 44.5 per ^nt, with nematodes. 
Tuxtlal, Kekchi, Sakel, and Sea Island were most resistant to wilt than most uplantl 
varieties, and all but Sea Island 13B3 were more susceptible to nematodes than most upland 
varieties. 

Artificial Inoculation with the Cotton-wilt Fwngus, Fusarium vasinfectum. D. C. 
Neal. Artificial inoculations involving 2 soil types and 4 varieties of cotton, Delfos 965- 
425, Dixie Triumph-12, Clevewilt 6, and Half & Half, were continued in the spreenhouse 
in 1938 for the purpose of developing an accurate w^t-infection technique suitable for 
rapid testing of new strains and varieties for wilt resistance. The soil ^es employe^ 
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were (1) Lintonia silt loam, mixed with equal parts of leaf mold and sand; and (2) 
Buston sandy loam, both being maintained at 60 per cent of their water-holding capaolty 
during growth of the plants. Inoculum consisted of bean pod and Czapek^s solution cul¬ 
tures of the fungus. Results were obtained indicating that a Variety may be safely classed 
as resistant if infection does not exceed 15 to 20 per cent during a growth period of 45 
days or less in soil artificially inoculated. When grown in presence of both wilt {Fuaarium 
vcisinfectum) and nematodes (Heterodera marioni) in Buston sandy loam soil for St period 
of 44 days, all of the 4 varieties developed a high wilt infection. These results conform 
largely to their behavior under similar field conditions. 

Progress in Soil-contamination Studies with Fusarium vasinfectum, A. L. Smith. 
The establishment of desirable breeding plots in the proximity of experiment stations often 
necessitates the development of epidemic disease conditions. Studies here reported are 
attempts to produce high wilt infestations comparable to those occurring naturally in 
isolated locations. Earlier results indicated the possibility of using an oat-wheat mixture 
that could be produced in relatively large quantities, air-dried, and stored until needed. 
More recent studies indicate the following conclusions: A reduction in infected plants 
occurred the second year following contamination. Becontamination resulted in a con¬ 
siderable increase in infected plants over the first contamination. No significant differ¬ 
ence in amount of wilt resulted from the application of comparable amounts of air-dried 
and freshly prepared contaminant. The percentage of infected plants increased directly 
with increased amounts of contaminant up to 750 pounds per acre. Grinding to a finely 
divided condition resulted in a significant increase in the amount of wilt compared with 
the whole grain material. 

Relation of Unbalanced Fertilization to the Fusarium Wilt of Cotton. V. H. Young 
and W. H. Tharp. Using an arrangement of field plots allowing analysis of variance, a 
series of what are commonly considered balanced and unbalanced fertilizers were applied 
to cotton on a sandy alluvial soil in eastern Arkansas. The land possessed suitable amounts 
of available phosphorus and nitrogen but was highly deficient in potash. Cotton wilt and 
potash hunger, both in severe form, had been previously noted. In 1937 fertilizer applica¬ 
tions resulted in few significant differences in the amount of cotton wilt with respect to 
the checks, but high-potosh plots showed significantly less wilt than low potash-high phos¬ 
phate plots. In 1938, potash fertilization more effectively controlled wilt; in addition, 
the application of unbalanced fertilizers, high in phosphorus but lacking potash, gave 
significant increases in wilt. Balanced fertilizers had a highly beneficial effect upon yields 
in both years. Although the effects of potash fertilization on cotton-wilt control were 
most apparent when highly susceptible Half & Half cotton was used, the combined effects 
of varietal resistance to wilt and the beneficial effects of balanced fertilization in control¬ 
ling both potash hunger and wilt resulted in appreciably greater yields for the wilt-resis¬ 
tant varieties Bowden 2088 and Cook. 

The Effects of Nitrogen Source, Nitrogen Level, and Relative Acidity on Fusarium 
Wilt of Cotton. W. II, Tharp and C. H. Wadleigh. Factorially designed, greenhouse 
sand-nutrient experiments were employed to study the association of variations in level 
of nitrate and ammonia nitrogen (20 and 100 ppm.) and variations in pH of the solutions 
(4, 6, and 8), with relative wilt severity in resistant, tolerant, and susceptible cotton varie¬ 
ties. The analysis of variance showed a highly significant increase in wilt severity asso¬ 
ciated with increase in nitrogen level and a significantly greater severity associated with 
the ammonia source. The variance of wilt severity resultant from change in pH was not 
consistently significant as a main effect (all treatment-variety combinations considered) 
but pH was shown to be a significant contributor to the variance of the interaction with 
nitrogen source. Susceptible plants, supplied with the high nitrate solution at pll 8 were 
less severely diseased than at either pH 6 or pH 4, while susceptible plants supplied with 
high ammonia solutions at pH 8 were more severely diseased* than at either pH 6 or pH 4. 

Effects of Nitrogen, Pho^horus, and Potassium Nutrition on the Fusarium Wilt of 
Cotton. W. H. Tharp and C. H. Wadleigh. Sandtnutrient-culture infection technique was 
employed to study the relation of variations in nitrogen (4, 20, and 100 ppm.), phosphorus 
(1/10 and 30 ppm.), and potassium (2 and 40 ppm.) associated with relative wilt severity 
in resistant (Rhyne Cook), tolerant (Bowden 2088), and susceptible (Half & Half) cot¬ 
tons. The results from the factorially designed experiments show statistically significant 
differences in wilt severity associated with variations in level of each of the 3 elements 
|rt;udied. Increase of nitrogen and phosphorus levels was associated with significant in¬ 
creases in wilt severity, while increase in potassium level was accompanied by a significant 
reduction iki severity. A study of the interactions of the treatment-variety combinations 
showed that the effect of many of the nutrient combinations was not the same for all 3 
varieties. The disease severity in resistant and susceptible varieties was nearly proper- 
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tionallj affected by treatment^ while severity in the tolerant cotton wAs^ in many treatments, 
affected disproportionately with the other two varieties. Similarly, the disease severity 
associated with variations in level of one element was not always proportionally the same 
at all variations in level of the other two elements. 

A Study of Virulence in Relation to Cultures of Fusarium vasinfectum, E. M. Cral- 
LEY. Half & Half and Rhyne’s Cook cotton, a susceptible and a resistant variety, re¬ 
spectively, were inoculated with 80 separate cultures of Fusarium vasinfectum collected 
from various parts of Arkansas. The results show that there is a wide range in the 
virulence of the cultures; however, in all instances Half & Half was more susceptible than 
Rhyne’s Cook. Using the sand culture technique, an experiment conducted to deter¬ 
mine the response, as indicated by the amount of wilt obtained, of a mildly, moderately, 
and very virulent culture to various nutrient solutions. The experiment was set up so that 
different levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium could be combined in various com¬ 
binations. The results show that in the case of the cultures employed, even though the 
amount of wilt obtained varied greatly with the type of nutrient solution used, the rela¬ 
tive virulence of the cultures in all cases remained essentially constant. 

PHYTOPATHOIiOGICAL NOTES 

Hybridization of a Mosaic-tolerant, Wilt-resistant Lycopersicon hirsutum 
with Lycopersicon esculentum, —In the collection of wild tomato species made 
by H. L. Blood in South America in 1937-38, for the Division of Plant Ex¬ 
ploration and Introduction, there were several samples of a species of Lyco¬ 
persicon that have been identified by C. H. Muller as L. hirsutum H. and B. 
All of these appear to be of one uniform type and under Beltsville, Maryland, 
field conditions produce large, luxuriant vines that fiower profusely in late 
aummer and set a few fruits. The abundant glandular hairs secrete an oily 
substance that has a strong pungent odor, slightly suggestive of catnip. The 
fruits are pubescent, round-oblate, 1 to cm. in equatorial diameter and 
when mature are greenish ivory in color with medium dark green radial strip- 
ings (Pig. 1, E). They are two-loculate, with thin, tough walls. The pulp 
is watery and contains numerous small straw-color seeds. 

In the summer of 1938, crosses were made between Lycopersicon hirsutum 
and two commercial varieties of L, esculenUim Mill., Marglobe and Bonny 
Best. Pollen from field-grown plants of L, hirsutum was used to pollinate 
emasculated blossoms of Marglobe and Bonny Best growing in a screened 
greenhouse. Immediately after pollination these blossoms were covered with 
glassine bags until the fruits were partially developed. Seed from these 
fruits germinated readily, and the first-generation hybrid has been grown. 
The dominance of the L, hirsutum foliage characters is outstanding in the 
Pi generation (Pig. 1, B). The fruit is globular (Pig. 1, D, P) and some¬ 
what larger than that of L. hirsutum, being 2 to 2 J cm. in diameter. The epi¬ 
dermis is yellow-pigmented and the interior walls and pulp a paler yellow 
with a mildly subacid, fruity flavor, somewhat similar to that of L, esculen^ 
turn fruits, the outer and inner wall being much heavier and more succul^t 
than that of i. hirsutum. The fruits thus far produced have been two-locu- 
late, with 6 to 10 fully developed seeds. A few seeds have been germinated 
and young P 2 plants are now growing. Backcrosses to L. esculentum have 
produced an ample amount of viable seed. In the greenhouse the Pi hybrid 
is self-fertile and cross-fertile on the L. esculentum parents; the L. eseulen- 
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turn pollen, however, has thus far failed to fertilize either the flowers of the 
first generation hybrid or those of L, hirsutum. On the other hand, L. hir- 
sutum pollen readily fertilizes L. esculentum flowers and also those of the 
first-generation hybrid. 

This hybrid is of particular interest because it appears that Lycopef^con 
hirsutum is highly tolerant to tobacco-mosaic virus and resistant to Pusarium 
wilt {F, hulUgenum var. lycopersici Wr. and E.). In 1938 plants of L. 
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Fig. 1. Leaflets from 8-week-old plants of Lycopersioon hirsutum, A: L. esoulentum, 
Marglobe, C and Fi hybrid leaflet, B. ^ natural size. Fruit of L, hirsutum, E; and Fi 
hybrid fruits: L. hirsutum on Bonny Best, D j and L, hirsutum on Marglobe, F. § natural 
size. 

hirsutum proved extremely resistant to Fusarium wilt when grown in the 
Arid on heavily infested soil. These plants also showed no evidence of mosaic 
infection, although the disease was prevalent on other wild and cultivated 
tomatoes in adjacent rows. 

Further tests of the reaction of Lycopersicon hirsutum to mosaic were 
liiade in the greenhouse on eleven rooted cuttings from healthy plants inocu¬ 
lated with*a strain of tobacco virus 1, Johnson, which produces particularly 
severe symptoms on tomatoes. During the 4 weeks following the inoculations 
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both the inoculated and checks plants made an equally vigorous growth. The 
inoculated plants showed no vein clearing, mottling, necrosis, or other symp¬ 
tom that would in any way distinguish them from the checks. At the end of 
5 weeks, inoculations were made from all the plants to Turkish tobacco, and 
100 per cent infection was obtained from all of those inoculated. The 5 check 
plants proved mosaic-free. Further inoculations with juice from the in¬ 
fected L. hirsutum plants to N, glutinosa showed a high virus concentration 
in all the inoculated plants, which was somewhat unexpected, since plants of 
some mosaic-tolerant tobaccos show a low concentration of tobacco virus 1, 
and the same is true of cucumbers tolerant to cucumber mosaic (cucumber 
virus 1). The apparently complete tolerance of L. hirsutum to tobacco 
mosaic is of especial interest because of the fact that no species or variety of 
Lycopersicon previously tested by the writers has failed to show'at least mild 
symptoms of mosaic.—^W. S. Porte, 6. P. Doolittle, and F. L. Wellman, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 

Penetration of Potato-tuter Tissue hy Bhizoctonia solani in Relation to 
the Effectiveness of Seed Treatment, —Seed potato treatment for the control 
of Bhizoctonia is generally practiced in Aroostook County, Maine. The 
mercuric chloride 1-1000, IJ hour-soak method is commonly used, but many 
growers use the more rapid dip methods and the acidulated mercuric chloride 
treatment. A high percentage of stem and tuber infection in fields grown 
from treated art^ed potatoes indicated that these materials were ineffective or 
that infection resulted from soil infestation. 

Seed pieces that had been treated with the above disinfectants were col¬ 
lected from growers’ fields immediately after planting and the sclerotia 
were cultured. Many of the large sclerotia proved viable, and in many 
cases the tuber tissue directly under the larger sclerotia produced the 
Bhizoctonia fungus in artificial culture. Tests were made for viable my¬ 
celium in periderm tissue under large sclerotia that had been treated in 
1-1000 mercuric chloride for 2 hours in the laboratory. After thorough 
washing in tap water and rinsing in sterile distilled water the sclerotia were 
removed along with the cork cells directly under them. The periderm tissue 
thus uncovered was removed with a sterile needle and transferred to cul¬ 
ture medium in Petri dishes. Eleven of the 32 cultures developed Bhizoc¬ 
tonia, After removing the adhering cork tissue the sclerotia were cultured, 
but none produced growth in nutrient agar. 

The presence of viable mycelium of Bhizoctonia under a non-viable 
sclerotium indicated the possibility that the mycelium penetrated the peri¬ 
derm tissue of the tuber to a depth sufiScient to make it inaccessible to dis¬ 
infectants. With this in mind, sclerotia with underlyling tuber tissue were 
fixed, sectioned, and stained with Orange-G and thionan. The results ob¬ 
tained are shown in figure 1. Figure 1, A and B, represents sections 
through the center of a small sclerotium and the underlying tissue. The 
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mycelium has penetrated but has not gone through the cork layer, only a 
few of the cork cells having been invaded C and D show cross sections 
through a larger sclerotium overlying a lentieel The mycelium has in¬ 
vaded several cell layers, and is mostly intercellular. In E and P the 
mycelium has penetrated the layer of cork cells, passed through the cork 
cambium, and entered the tissue below the periderm This mycelium 
probably gained entrance though a lentieel 



Pio. 1. Cross sections through sclerotia growing on the suiface of potato tubers. 
A and B Through a small sclerotium, B is a higher magnification of A and shows a slight 
invasion of the cork cells. C and D Through a large sdarotium: note lentieel invaded 
by the fungus mycelium E aud F. Mycelium extending to and below the periderm. 

Invasion of the periderm and the tissue below may offer sufficient pro¬ 
tection to the mycelium to prevent complete killing by seed disinfectants. 
This might account for in some Bhizoctonia infection from treated seed pota¬ 
toes —Jj A SoHAAL, Bureau of Plant Industry, U S Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Washington, D. C 
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A Permanent Transferable Culture-tube Label .—The tin-backed card¬ 
board (tagboard) label, as now manufactured (Pig. 1), is a split cylinder, 
li inches long and 2 inches in circumference. A i-inch, metal edge with 
45-degree bevelled corners is folded outward over the face of the cardboard. 
The label slips easily over the ends of tubes of various sizes and grips them 
tightly. When transferred from a larger to a smaller tube, the edges of 
the label need simply be sprung together before slipping it onto the smaller 
tube to make it grip tightly. The cardboard writing surface, which is of 
a grade permitting use of ink without feathering, is large enough for ade¬ 
quate labeling. Dates of transfers can be written in pencil on the label and 
later erased or kept in a card index. A Public Service patent for this 
label was applied for on November 23,1938. The Fisher Scientific Company 
is already manufacturing it. 




Fig. 1, Diagram of permanent transferable label: A, Tin; B, cardboard surface. 

Any thin, light, sufficiently resilient metal may be substituted for the 
tin. The writing and metal can be protected by a clear lacquer. 

Once the label is written, or printed, it remains as a permanent identifi¬ 
cation for the culture during the entire period of its maintenance through 
numerous transfers. Slipping the label off the old tube and onto the new 
one in which the transfer is made eliminates the need of rewriting the Hata 
on new labels. It should, therefore, prove to be a great time-saving device 
in the maintenance of large collections of stock cultures. It also should 
eliminate either the possibility of error in writing many sets of labels for the 
same culture or the loss of gummed paper labels. 
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The need for a permanent, transferable test*tube label was first sng> 
gested by L. 0. Overholts of the Peimsylvania State College to W. A. 
Campbell of the Division of Forest Pathology. Because of their suggestions 
and encouragement and the very apparent need of such a label in main¬ 
taining a large collection of cultures of wood-destroying fungi in th& Divi¬ 
sion of Forest Pathology, the writer designed the permanent transferable 
label for stock cultures of fungi and bacteria.— ^Dorothy J. Blaisdell, 
Civilian Conservation Corps, Bureau of Plant Industry, TJ. 8. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 



EFFECT OF CROWN AND S^’ESTUtfSTS ON THE RELATIVE 
COLD RESISTANCE OF VARIETIES AND 
SELECTIONS OP OATS' 

H. 0. MURPHY2 
(Accepted for publication April 16, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

Although it is generally recognized that winter injury of fall-sown oats 
is mostly a direct or indirect result of freezing temperatures, it is apparent 
also that several factors affect the ability of a particular variety to with¬ 
stand a specific exposure to such temperatures. A variety may be injured 
or killed under one environment, whfle under a different one the same expo¬ 
sure may cause little or no injury. Among the factors possibly affecting the 
ability of oat varieties to acquire winter hardiness are light conditions dur¬ 
ing the hardening period and the presence of crown rust {Puccinia coronata 
avenae Eriks, and Henn.) and stem rust (P. graminis avenae Eriks, and 
Henn.) infection. Dexter (2, 3) has shown that winter-wheat plants ac¬ 
quire and retain winter hardiness more readily when maintained at a cold 
temperature in light than when maintained at the same temperature in 
darkness. He found that, in general, the hardening and maintenance of the 
hardened condition are favored by conditions tending toward accumulation 
or conservation of organic food reserves; that is, conditions that favor photo¬ 
synthesis but with reduced vegetative growth. Mains (6) found that Trum¬ 
bull winter wheat, initially inoculated with leaf rust on September 20 and 
heavily infected by November 13, showed a survival of 4.1 per cent in com¬ 
parison with 77.7 per cent for rust-free plants. The writer (10, 11) has 
shown that heavy infection of crown rust on oats, in addition to reducing 
the yield of all plant parts and increasing water requirement, results also in 
a great decrease in the sugar content of the green plants. 

Autumnal infection of fall-sown oats by crown rust may occur whenever 
inoculum is available and weather conditions are favorable. Such infection 
is often severe on early fall-sown oats in the South Central and Southeastern 
states. While severe autumnal infection with stem rust is observed less fre¬ 
quently, it also may occur under favorable conditions. 

The present study was undertaken to determine the effects, if any, of 
crown- and stem-rust infections on cold resistance of oats and on the rela- 

1 Journal Paper No. J-595 of Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. 
Project No. 72. Cooperative investigation between the Division of Cereal Crops and Dis¬ 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and the Botany and 
Plant Pathology Section of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 

2 The writer gratefully acknowledges indebtedness to W. E. Loomis of the Botany 
Department, Iowa State College, for helpful suggestions and criticisms during the course 
of the experiments; to T. E. Stanton and F. A. Coffman of the Bureau of Plant Indus^, 
TJ. S. Department of Agriculture, for furnishing seed of the standard winter oat varieties; 
and to N. I. Hancock, of the Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station, for supplying 
seed of the Tennessee winter oat selections. 
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tive resistance of different varieties and selections. Approximately 120 
varieties and selections of winter oats were sown in the field in the autumns 
of 1933,1934, and 1936 at Ames, Iowa, and the seedling plants of one series 
inoculated with crown rust. None of these survived; therefore, all the data 
here presented were obtained from investigations carried on under green¬ 
house conditions at Ames in the winters of 1933—34 and 1934—35. Prelimi¬ 
nary reports of the data here presented have been published by the writer 
(7, 9). 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

For a preliminary study of the effect of crown rust on cold resistance, 
made in the fall of 1933-34, the following were included: 26 varieties, grown 
in the 1933-34 uniform oat winter-hardiness nurseries maintained by the 
Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture, in cooperation with the agricultural experiment stations of certain 
States; 35 winter-oat varieties and selections supplied by the agricultural 
experiment stations of Tennessee, Georgia, and Texas; and 266 varieties 
previously studied for crown-rust resistance by the writer and listed in table 
14 of a recent publication (8). Although satisfactory differentiation was 
obtained, the number of varieties was too large for continuation in the more 
detailed experiments. 

In subsequent studies 30 varieties were used for 6 experiments conducted 
during the winter of 1933-34, and 40 varieties and selections for 5 experi¬ 
ments in the winter of 1934r-35. Twenty-one varieties were common to both 
seasons. These groups of 30, 40, and 21 varieties and selections are listed 
in tables 4, 5, and 6, respectively. The varieties and selections included 
were those outstanding for resistance to cold in the preliminary tests, and 
additional varieties of special interest, such as Victoria (C. I.® 2401), Bond 
(C. I. 2733), logold (C. I. 2329), and Markton (C. I. 2053), which were, 
respectively, highly resistant to race 1 of crown rust; nearly immune from 
race 1 of crown rust; highly resistant to race 2 of stem rust; and completely 
susceptible to both rusts. Glabrota (C. I. 2630) and Avena brevis (C. I. 
1783) were included because they were the most susceptible to injury from 
cold of any of the 327 varieties and selections tested in the preliminary 
study. 

In the preliminary studies the first year the plants were grown and 
frozen in flats and, subsequently, in 4-inch pots. * Sufficient seed was planted 
to allow thinning to 5 plants per pot. The plants were grown in a green¬ 
house where the temperature was automatically controlled at 60° to 65° F. 
until the winter types reached the rosette stage of development with 3 to 7 
tillers per plant. At this stage, except as indicated otherwise, the plants in 
part of the pots were inoculated with race 1 of crown rust or race 2 of stem 
rust by dusting a mixture of urediospores and talcum powder onto the previ¬ 
ously •moistened plants with a small hand duster. The inoculated plants 

3C. I. refers to accession number of the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases 
formerly Office of Cereal Investigations. 
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were kept in a moist chamber in the 60-65 degree house for 18 hours follow¬ 
ing inoculation. Then all the inoculated and control plants of a particular 
experiment were moved to a greenhouse unit maintained at 38° to 42°, where 
the plants were hardened for 10 to 21 days, depending upon the experiment. 
The temperature controls did not include artificial cooling and, for this 
reason, all experiments were conducted during the winter when outside tern- 
peratures ordinarily were low enough to allow a greenhouse temperature of 
42° F. Whenever outside temperatures became too high the plants being 
hardened were removed to a lighted refrigerator room maintained at a con¬ 
stant temperature of 40°. Hardening by exposure to near freezing or grad¬ 
ually decreasing temperatures seems to more nearly approach normal field 
conditions, even though drought, nutrition, etc. also may be important fac¬ 
tors affecting hardening. Apparent, most conditions that check the vege¬ 
tative growth of oat plants but allow for continued photosynthesis will 
increase their resistance to cold. 

In one experiment an attempt was made to determine the effect of sodium 
nitrate and sodium chloride on relative cold resistance and also whether 
response to these salts might be related to hardiness. In these experiments 
the plants were watered with concentrations of 1, 2, 5, and 10 per cent of the 
two salts when placed in the hardening room. Fifty cc. of solution were 
added to each pot at each watering, the interval between waterings depend¬ 
ing on weather conditions. In 3 experiments plants were shaded for periods 
of 10 and 14 with 1 and 2 layers of gauze during hardening to deter- 
mine whether the supposed shading effect of rust spores could have any 
effect on cold resistance. In one of these experiments plants infected with 
crown rust were frozen when (*hlorotic flecks appeared but before any uredio- 
spores had developed that could cause shading. 

Plants were frozen by placing them in freezing rooms maintained at 
constant temperatures either of 20° or 0° F. Most of the plants were ex¬ 
posed at 20° for 24 hours, although some were kept at this temperature for 
48 and others for 20 hours. Another exposure at 0° for 1 to 4 hours some¬ 
times was used. The room maintained at 20° had a floor space of 9 x 10 feet 
and was 9 feet high with freezing coils suspended from the ceiling. This 
was large enough to allow all the plants to be exposed at floor level. The 
room maintained at 0° was too small to permit all pots being placed on the 
same level, so a fan was used to circulate the air. All plants were uniformly 
watered approximately 4 hours before being placed in the freezing chamber. 

Following exposure to freezing temperatures the plants were returned 
to the 40° F. room. Preliminary studies indicated that plants maintained 
at 40° for a period of 5 to 10 days after being frozen recuperated in a man¬ 
ner more nearly approximating that occurring under field conditions than 
did plants returned immediately to 60° to 65° temperatures. Records on 
plant condition were taken 5 days after freezing. The relative injury re¬ 
sulting from exposure to freezing temperatures was determined by the 
method described by Quisenberry (13), in which both the estimate of frozen 
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tissue and the percentage survival are taken into account (Table 1). If all 
5 plants in a pot were uninjured the hardiness index for the pot was 5 x 20 
or 100, whereas if all plants were very weak the hardiness index of the pot 
would be 5 X 4 or 20. Intermediate indices also were recorded, that is, values 
of 2, 6, 10, 14, and 18 for individual plants, following the criteria presented 
in table 1. 


TABLE 1.— Criteria for evaluating plant condition 5 days after exposure to freezing 
temperatures* 


Description 

Visible criteria 

Assigned 

numerical 

value 

Dead . 

No sign of life 

0 

Very weak. 

Showing only small amounts of living tissue 

4 

We^ . 

Leaves more than half killed 

8 

Heavy injury . 

Leaves about half killed 

12 

Light injury . 

Tips of leaves killed 

16 

No injury . 

No sign of killing 

20 


“After Quisenberry (13). 


At intervals during the investigation plants were retained 30 days in the 
38° to 42° F. greenhouse room, following exposure to freezing temperatures 
and their percentage survival recorded. Although there is a high positive 
correlation between the hardiness index determined 5 days after exposure 
and the percentage survival 30 days after exposure, the former appeared to 
give the more accurate measure of the relative cold resistance of the material 
tested in these preliminary studies. Plants retained at 38° to 42° for 30 
days, following freezing, often died, apparently as a result of secondary 
effects rather than because of exposure to low temperatures, i.e., plants show¬ 
ing only slight injury 5 days after freezing would sometimes turn yellow and 
die, while other plants showing much more injury would survive. Another 
and more serious objection to using the 30-day percentage survival is the fact 
that it limits observations to two broad classes of plants, i.e., living and dead, 
whereas the 5-day evaluation allows observation of at least 6 distinct gradi¬ 
ents of plant condition. For greenhouse studies where space and time often 
are limiting factors the advantage of the 5-day evaluation is obvious. 

RESULTS 

Effect of Rust Infection on Cold Resistance 
During the two winters 1,530 four-inch pots containing 7,650 juvenile oat 
plants were subjected to various treatments and exposed to freezing tem¬ 
peratures. The detailed results showing the effects of rust, shading, and salt 
solutions on hardiness are given in table 2. Within any one of the 11 experi¬ 
ments all seed was sown, and freezing was started, at the same time, and, 
unless otherwise noted, the plants were maintained under the same condi¬ 
tions until the five-day readings were obtained. 

A 30 per cent infection of crown rust in experiment 1 lowered the hardi¬ 
ness of the 30 varieties approximately 38 per cent. In experiment 2, a 60 per 









TABLE 2. —The effect of crown and stem rusts on the resistance of oat varieties to low temperatures 
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Crown rust (20 per cent) do 66.0 -13 . .. . 75.5 

do (50 per cent) do 39.5 48 . .... 46!o 

Control (rust-free) 48 hr., 20 ° 63.0 ... . . . 74.5 

Crown rust (20 per cent) do 49.7 - 21 . . 58A 

• do (50 per cent) do 20.7 - 67 . . 23!6 
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« Common to both seasons and both groups of 30 and 40 varieties and selections. 

*> Percentages expressed as increase or decrease from control plants of same experiment, 
c Infected plants showed chlorotic flecks but no uredia. 
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cent infection lowered the hardiness index of the same Varieties 58 per cent 
or slightly less than did doubling the exposure period. Data from experi¬ 
ment 2 indicate that an added exposure of 1 hour at 0° F. caused more injury 
than 18 additional hours at 20°. That the effect of crown rust infection on 
cold resistance becomes greater with increased exposure is indicated in ex¬ 
periment 3 where a 30 per cent infection lowered the hardiness index of the 
30 varieties 42 per cent with an exposure of 24 hours at 20° and 56 per cent 
with double that exposure. Increasing exposure of rusl-free plants from 24 
to 48 hours was almost equal in effect to a 30 per cent infection of crown 
rust. This effect was greater than in experiment 2, possibly because of a 
difference in hardening of the two groups. 

The survival of the varieties Custis, Lee, Nortex, and Fulghum (winter 
type) (C. I. 2498), exposed 48 hours at 20° F. (experiment 3), is illustrated 
in figure 1. The 30 per cent infected plaJits of Custis and Lee were injured 




Fig. 1. Survival 30 days after an exposure of 48 hours at 20° F. Leff fo right: 
Custis, Lee, Nortex, and Fulghum (winter type) (C. I. 2498). Upper row: Rust-free 
plants. Lower row: Infected with 30 per cent severity of crown rust. (Experiment 3.) 

beyond recovery, while the rust-free plants were all alive at the end of 30 
days. Both the rust-free and infected plants of the less hardy Nortex were 
injured beyond recovery, but with a 24-hour exposure and a 50 per cent in¬ 
fection (experiment 5) the reaction for Nortex was similar to that illustrated 
for Custis and Lee. Even the rusted plants of the more hardy Fulghum 
(winter type) (C. I. 2498) exposed 48 hours were not injured beyond partial 
recovery in experiment 3. A slightly longer exposure doubtless would have 
caused complete differential killing between the rust-free and infected plants 
of this variety. 

The average hardiness index of rust-free plants with the same exposures 
varies considerably in the different experiments. Some of this variation 
doubtless is attributable to differences in maturity, although it appears likely 
that the greater part of the variation is traceable to differences in hardening 
of the plants in the different experiments brought about by differences in 
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light intensity, length of day, and possibly slight differences in the tempera¬ 
ture at which they were hardened. Consequently, a comparison of the rela¬ 
tive effect of different amounts of rust infection on cold resistance can be 
made most accurately with plants of the same experiment inoculated and 
frozen simultaneously. 

Some plants in experiment 5 uniformly dusted with a mixture of talcum 
powder and urediospores developed a 20 per cent crown-rust infection, while 
other plants, similarly dusted with a mixture containing a smaller propor¬ 
tion of talcum, developed a 50 per cent infection. The 20 per cent infection 
lowered the average hardiness index of the 30 varieties 13 and 21 per cent 
with exposures of 24 and 48 hours, while the 50 per cent infection lowered 
their hardiness index 48 and 67 per cent, respectively. 

Stem rust was used in experiments 6 and 7. Since the average hardiness 
indices of the 21 varieties common to these two experiments were almost 
identical insofar as the effect of the 24 hours exposure to 20° F. was con¬ 
cerned, the results may be considered together. The estimated average stem- 
rust infections of 15, 25, 40, and 45 per cent lowered the hardiness index of 
the 21 varieties 9, 13, 26, and 31 per cent, respectively. 

The plants in part of experiment 8 were subjected to freezing tempera¬ 
tures after an infection of crown rust had developed chlorotic flecks but 
before any uredia were macroscopically evident. Although the infection 
had not developed to the point where any shading effect from rust spores was 
possible, it had brought about considerable chlorosis of the leaves. This 
chlorotic type of infection, estimated as 40 per cent on the basis of the chlo¬ 
rotic areas, lowered the hardiness index of the 40 varieties 34 per cent. 
Shading these same varieties for 10 days with one thickness of gauze lowered 
their hardiness index 44 per cent. It is evident, however, that the major 
effect of crown-rust infection on cold resistance is operative before any shad¬ 
ing from extraneous urediospores takes place. The differential reaction of 
the varieties in experiment 8 is not easily discernible in figure 2 because 
photographs made 5 days after exposure showed no sharp contrast between 
injured and noninjured tissues. Photographs made 30 days after exposure 
(Figs. 3, 4) were much more satisfactory, although, as previously mentioned, 
the 5-day reading was selected as the most representative of the actual cold 
resistance of the varieties. 

Despite considerable variation between the different experiments in 
similarly exposed rust-free plants, it seems worthwhile to compare briefly 
the effect of different intensities of rust infection upon the cold resistance of 
these varieties. A summary of the effects of the different treatments on the 
average 5-d^y hardiness index of the 21 varieties used iii all 11 experiments 
is present in table 3. It is evident that the effect of infection with either rust 
upon the cold resistance of hardened winter types is dependent upon the 
amount of infection present during the hardening period and upon the 
degree*of exposure. There appears to be almost a direct relation between 
the percentage infection and percentage reduction in the hardiness index 
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Fig. 3. Rinvival 30 days aftei an exposure of 24 hours at 20° F. Left to light. 
Tennessee Fulghum (wintei type) selections 1896, 1962, 1906, and 1884. Uppet low 
Rust free plants. Lowei row * Infected with 80 pei cent severity of crown rust. (Expeii- 
ment 10 .) 

with an exposure of 24 hours at 20° F. Also, the eifect of a given infection 
was less with a short exposure to cold than with a longer exposure. The leaf 
tissue directly infected with rust usually was entirely killed by any of the 
freezing exposures. With the more cold resistant varieties the injury often 
would stop abruptly where the infection ceased, while in the less hardy 
varieties the remainder of the plant would be killed. 

In 13 lots involving plants infected with crown rust in amounts ranging 
from 20 to 80 per cent with an average infection of 45 per cent, the average 
decrease in hardiness was 50 per cent; while in 7 lots involving plants in¬ 
fected with stem rust in amounts ranging from 15 to 85 per cent and a^ er- 

TABLE 3.— Summarised effect of ciown and stem rust infections on resistancf of 21 
varieties to freezing temperatures 


Average amount of 
infection 

Aveiage haidiness index with exposure at 20° F 
as compaied with controls in the same experiments 

20 hours 

24 houi s 

48 houi s 

Crown rust 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

20 per cent 


-13 

-22 

30 

do 

-37 

-42 

-58 

40 

do 


-45 


40«» 

do 

1 

' -48 


50 

do 


-47 

-68 

60 

do 


-62 


80 

' do 


-69 


Stem rust 

i 



15 per cent 

1 

- 9 


25 

do 


-33 


40 

do 


-26 


45 

do 


-31 


50 

do 


-52 


60 

do 


1 -66 


85 

do 


-91 



* Infection appearing as chlorotic flecks only. 
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aging 46 per cent the average decrease in hardiness was 41 per cent. This 
comparison would indicate that with equal amounts of infection crown rust 
will lower the cold resistance of oats slightly more than stem rust. Data 
obtained from tests of hybrid populations infected with approximately equal 
percentages of crown and stem rust indicate, however, that under‘like con¬ 
ditions of hardening, etc., stem rust lowered the cold resistance of juvenile 
plants slightly more than did crown rust. 

Plants of two different ages were used in experiment 4 (Table 2) to de¬ 
termine whether the effect of crown rust infection on the cold resistance is 
dependent on age. Plants in the 4-leaf stage showed a hardiness index 16 
per cent below that of similarly hardened plants in the 6-leaf stage when 
exposed 24 hours at 20° F., and a hardiness index 89 per cent lower when 
exposed 47 hours at 20° plus 1 hour at 0°. A crown-rust infection of ap¬ 
proximately 60 per cent lowered the average hardiness index of the 6-leaf 
plants 66 per cent. In a set of 4-leaf plants with a like amount of infection 
and exposure, lost by accident before their hardiness index was ascertained, 
it was evident that they were injured more than the similarly infected older 
plants. 

Plants watered with 1 per cent of NaNOs and NaCl in experiment 1 
showed only slight injury after 2 weeks, and were then exposed 20 hours at 
20° F. The average hardiness index was higher than the indices of the con¬ 
trol plants. Stronger solutions injured the plants, finally killing those wat¬ 
ered with a 2 per cent or stronger solution. In one experiment the resistance 
of the different varieties to the salt solutions appeared to be definitely related 
to their resistance to cold, as determined in other experiments. Repetitions 
of this experiment, however, gave neither similar nor satisfactory differen¬ 
tiation. No further attempt was made to utilize injury from salt solution as 
an index of relative winter hardiness. 

RELATIVE COLD RESISTANCE OF WINTER OAT VARIETIES AND SELECTIONS 

Although the 11 experiments reported in table 2 were conducted pri¬ 
marily to determine the effect of rust infection on the cold resistance of 
winter oats, data also were obtained as to the relative rank in cold resistance 
of the varieties and selections in each experiment. Since very little infor¬ 
mation has been published regarding the relative winter hardiness of cer¬ 
tain varieties and selections, and in view of the fact that many of the 
improved varieties and superior strains of winter oats grown in the United 
States are included in this study, these data should be of interest to oat 
breeders who wish to develop hardier winter types. 

Standard Varieties 

The average hardiness index and rank of ,the 30 oat varieties included in 
the experiments conducted during the winter of 1933-34 are shown in table 
4. Nine of these lots bore 20 to 60 per cent of crown rust, or an average of 
39 per cent. In two lots there were stem-rust infections of 25 and 45 per 
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TABLE 4 .—Average hardiness index and rank of 30 oat varieties with different treat¬ 
ments for experiments conducted during the winter of 1033-34 


Variety 

C.T. 

No. 

Crown rust 

9a 

Stem rust 

2 a 

Control 

14a 

All 

25a 

Ave. 

hard. 

index 

Bank 

Ave. 

hard. 

index 

Bank 

Ave. 

hard. 

index 

Bank 

Ave. 

hard. 

index 

Bank 

Hairy Culberson 

2505 

52.2 

3 

88.0 

1 

75.‘’ 

1 

68.0 

1 

Culberson 

273 

54.4 

2 

74.0 

6 

73.3 

2 

66.6 

2 

Coker No. 32-1 

3026 

56.7 

1 

82.5 

2 

67.5 

3 

64.8 

3 

Fulghum (winter 
type) 

2499 

51.1 

4 

80.0 

3 

67.4 

4 

62.5 

4 

Fulghum (winter 

type) 

2498 

50.0 

5 

75.0 

5 

66.1 

5 

61.0 

5 

Bieknell 

3218 

48.3 

9 

72.5 

7 

65.6 

6 

60.0 

6 

Sporen 

2506 

49.2 

7 

72.0 

8 

64.6 

7 

59.6 

7 

Culred 

3217 

50.0 

5 

72.5 

7 

62.6 

12 

58.8 

8 

Norton 

2910 

48.9 

8 

60.0 

14 

63.0 

10 

57.7 

9 

Norton 

2909 

49.4 

6 

55.0 

15 

63.1 

9 

57.6 

10 

Winter Turf 

3296 

45.6 

11 

65.0 

12 

63.6 

8 

57.2 

11 

Winter Turf 

3295 

43.7 

12 

60.0 

14 

62.8 

11 

55.7 

12 

Fulghum (wi n t e r 

type) 

2500 

43.3 

13 

72.5 

7 

61.1 

13 

55.6 

13 

Custis 

2041 

45.7 

10 

60.0 

14 

58.6 

15 

54.0 

14 

Ferguson No. 71 

844 

37.9 

16 

76.0 

4 

57.4 

16 

51.9 

15 

Lee 

2042 

33.9 

17 

69.5 

9 

59.3 

14 

51.0 

16 

Tech 

947 

41.8 

14 

66.0 


52.1 

18 

49.5 

17 

Burt selection 

2684 

33.9 

17 

69.0 

10 

53.2 

17 

47.5 

18 

Appier 

1815 

41.1 

15 

65.0 

12 

44.6 

20 

45.0 

19 

Fulghum 

708 

31.7 

18 

28.0 

19 

46.3 

19 

39.6 

20 

Nortex 

2382 

29.2 

20 

61.5 

13 

39.8 

21 

37.8 

21 

Hastings 

2462 

31.7 

18 

55.0 

15 

39.4 

22 

37.8 

21 

Ferguson No. 922 

2150 

30.2 

19 

52.5 

16 

36.6 

23 

35.6 

22 

Bond 

2733 

23.9 

21 

37.5 

17 

17.5 

25 

21.4 

23 

Alber 

2766 

15.9 

22 

30.0 

18 

19.6 

24 

19.1 

24 

Victoria 

2401 

8,9 

23 

0.0 

22 

12.8 

26 

10.4 

25 

Mark ton 

2053 

6.1 

24 

5.0 

20 

12.8 

26 

9.8 

26 

logold 

2329 

1.1 

25 

4.0 

21 

10.6 

27 

6.6 

27 

A vena brevis 

1783 

1.1 

25 

0.0 

22 

2.4 

28 

1.7 

28 

Grlabrota 

2630 

1.1 

25 

0.0 

22 

2.1 

29 

1.6 

29 


a Number of lots from which averages and rank were calculated. 


cent, or an average of 35 per cent. The remaining 14 lots of plants were 
rust-free. The varieties are listed in the order of their rank in cold resis¬ 
tance, based upon the average hardiness index for all laboratory tests. 
These averages probably are more nearly representative of field results than 
those from the 14 lots of rust-free plants because autumnal infections of 
both rusts do occur, although possibly not in the relative frequency and 
severity used in these experiments. 

Although infection with either rust greatly weakens a plant with respect 
to its cold resistance or ability to become hardened against cold, the major 
differences in rank apparently brought about by rust infection probably 
resulted from differences in percentage of infection attributable to variation 
in amount and distribution of the inoculum and to experimental error. 
There was some tendency for certain varieties and selections to show rela¬ 
tively heavy or light infections, a tendency usually, although not always, 
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reflected in effect of rust infection on the rank of that particular sort. In 
general, the amount of infection obtained under greenhouse conditions 
seemed to be determined by the amounts of inoculum; while, under field con¬ 
ditions, the amount of infection may be influenced also by the apparent func¬ 
tional or morphological resistance of the variety. Type of infection, on the 
other hand, apparently is determined both in field and greenhouse by physio¬ 
logic resistance of the host. Type of infection appeared to be unimportant 
in affecting the relative rank; that is, a 40 per cent infection of crown rust 
of type 0-1 appeared to have about the same effect on the cold resistance of 
Victoria as a 40 per cent of type 3-4 had on logold. 

Bond, Victoria, and Markton are spring varieties, but apparently are 
more resistant to cold than common spring varieties, such as logold. It is 
possible that spring varieties such as these may carry factors for cold resis¬ 
tance that may be combined by hybridization with those from winter types 
to develop selections more winter hardy than the winter type parent. Avena 
hrevis (C. I. 1783) and Glabrota {A. strigosa glahresccm) were the most 
susceptible to injury from cold, apparently having very little, if any, ability 
to become hardened. 

Tennessee Selections Compared with Standard Varieties 

The average hardiness index and rank of the 40 varieties and selections 
included in the freezing experiments conducted during the winter of 1934- 
35 are presented in table 5. The behavior of the 19 selections from the 
Tennessee agricultural experiment station, mostly from Fulghum (winter 
type) (C. I. 2499), is outstanding both in the control lots and in all IH lots 
combined. Four of the Tennessee selections (C. I. 3175, 3174, 3168, and 
3172) were superior in cold resistance to any of the 21 varieties, while only 
Culred ranked ahead of Tennessee selection 1922, and, with the exception of 
Culred and Hairy Culberson, 8 additional Tennessee selections were superior 
to the remaining 19 varieties. All but 4 of the Tennessee selections appeared 
higher in cold resistance than the parent variety, Fulghum (winter type) 
(C. I. 2499), the history of which has been recorded by Stanton (14). Ten¬ 
nessee selection 090 (C. I. 3175) was included in the uniform winter-hardi¬ 
ness experiments, reported by Coffman (1) for the winters 1934-35 and 
1935-36. During these two winters this selection showed an average winter 
survival of 77.9 and 62.7 per cent, respectively, as compared with 72.5 and 
52.4 per cent for Winter Turf (C. I. 3296). These data, obtained under 
field conditions, support the ranking given this selection in this and previous 
reports (7, 9), which were based upon artifi<*ial freezing tests. 

Average Results 

The average hardiness index and rank of the 21 varieties included in all 
experiments during both winters and involving rust-infected, shaded, and 
rust-free plants are presented in table 6. The varieties are arranged in 
order of their weighted average percentage winter survival under field con- 





TABLE 5—Average hardiness index and rani- of 19 Tennessee selecitons, mostly from Fulghum (winter type) CJ. S409 and 21 standard varie¬ 
ties with different treatments for experiments conducted during the winter of 1934-35 
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TABLE ^.—Average hardiness index and rani- of SI oat varieties with different treatments for experiments conducted during winters of 1933-34 and 
compared with field results obtained by Coffman (i) 
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ditions as found by Coffman (1) in cooperative experiments conducted in 
13 States over a period of 10 years and representing 138 crop years for most 
of the varieties. The total deviations of the rankings for the treatments— 
crown rust, stem rust, shaded, control and all; in comparison with Coffn^an’s 
fieJd ranking, are 62, 74, 80, 60, and 58, respectively. This would indicate 
the averages for all 43 lots involving rusted, shaded and rust-free plants were 
most nearly representative of field conditions, followed in turn by the con¬ 
trol and crown rust treatments. Apparently, there was about the same devi¬ 
ation between the rank of different treatments in the laboratory as there was 
for different years in the field. With additional experiments the results 
from these laboratory studies might more nearly approach those obtained 
by Coffman in the field. A number of factors may affect the ranking of the 
varieties in either series of experiments. The hardiness index as determined 
in the laboratory is the sole measure of injury resulting from low tempera¬ 
ture and is not directly comparable to percentage survival or relative hardi¬ 
ness as determined in the field. While it may afford a fairly accurate mea¬ 
sure of the actual cold resistance of the different varieties it does not measure 
their reaction to alternate freezing and thawing, soil heaving, physiological 
drought, smothering, etc. Cold resistance probably is usually the most im¬ 
portant factor in determining winter hardiness but it is not the only factor 
involved. 

DISCUSSION 

The results of these investigations indicate that the effect of autumnal 
infection of crown or stem rust on the winter survival of oats becomes more 
pronounced with a heavier infection of rust or a more severe exposure to 
cold. A light infection of either rust might be a limiting factor for survival 
under certain winter conditions and a heavy infection probably would result 
in critical injury from freezing tempvTatures that would not seriously affect 
rust-free plants. Early sowing usually increases the chances for autumnal 
infection; and, with favorable weather conditions, the infection may become 
heavy and generally distributed. Under such conditions rust may be an im¬ 
portant limiting factor in winter survival. Heavy rust infections also tend 
to eliminate the differences in cold resistance between different varieties. 
For example, the variety Hairy Culberson, when properly hardened, has 
considerably more cold resistance than Nortex, but when both are heavily 
infected with rust during the hardening period, the difference in cold resis¬ 
tance is much less. 

Dexter (2, 3) has shown that hardening of wheat plants is favored by 
conditions that tend toward accumulation or conservation of carbohydrates 
and other foodstuffs. The writer (11) found that the proportions of sucrose, 
glucose, and levulose in rusted Markton oat plants were decreased 83.6, 78.7, 
and 97.4 per cent, respectively, while soluble solids and dextrin showed a 
decrease of 19.3 and 23.3 per cent, respectively. Rust infection or shading 
of seedling plants of winter-type oat varieties apparently retards their abil- 
it^’^ become hardened against injury from freezing temperatures by pre- 

..ting the accumulation of sugars and other carbohydrates, as occurs when 
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the plants harden in a normal manner, and the retardation is in proportion 
to the amount and duration of the infection or the degree of shading. It is 
evident that both of these conditions have a direct effect on photosynthesis. 
Kokin and Toomarinson (5) and Gretschushnikoff (4) found that photosyn¬ 
thesis (measured by CO 2 assimilation) is increased during the first few days 
of the incubation period of crown rust but soon falls and remains low, even 
after the formation of pustules. The decrease in CO 2 assimilation became 
greater as the amount of infection increased. Kokin and Toomarinson (5) 
also found that the amount of soluble carbohydrates, proteids, and chloro¬ 
phyll in the oat leaves decreased with an increase in intensity of infection. 
Rust infection has a direct effect upon photosynthesis and the conservation 
and accumulation of carbohydrates and thereby may become an important 
factor affecting the ability of oat plants to become hardened against injury 
from freezing temperatures. 

It is a well-known fact that cold resistance is only one of the factors deter¬ 
mining wunter hardiness. By comparing the data obtained from artificial 
freezing wdth those from Coffman’s (1) uniform winter-hardiness nurseries, 
it appears that cold resistance and winter hardiness are closely correlated. 
Artificial freezing offers an expedient method for immediately determining 
the approximate relative winter hardiness of a group of varieties or for the 
immediate elimination of tender seedlings from hybrid progenies and should 
be an aid for more rapid progress in breeding for cold resistance in oats. 
Both artificial ^rt'ezing tests and field experiments are subject to considerable 
variation. 

Certain of the Fulghum (winter type) strains selected from Pulghum 
(winter type) (C. I. 2499) by N. 1. Hancock, of the Tennessee Agricultural 
Experiment Station appear equal to or even slightly superior in hardiness 
to the standard winter oat varieties. These selections should be of consider¬ 
able value at least for breeding material. Oat selections with a combined 
resistance to crown rust and cold, such as those recently reported by Murphy, 
Stanton, and Stevens (12), should be superior for winter hardiness when¬ 
ever autumnal infection of crown rust is present. It is a common occurrence, 
liowever, that whenever it is cold enougli to cause an appreciable amount of 
winter killing all winter oats will be killed with little differentiation between 
the more and less hardy varieties. Before marked progress can be made in 
breeding for greater winter resistance in oats, greater basic resistance to 
cold must be obtained from some source. The perennial species Avena 
piihescens Huds., A. hooheri Scribn., and A. mortoniarm Scribn. are far 
superior to cultivated oat varieties in cold resistance. Attempts are being 
made to cross these species with various oat varieties in the hope of obtaining 
a source for greater resistance both to cold, and to rusts and smuts of oats. 

SUMMARY 

Infection with crown or stem rust, or shading, during the hardening 
period reduced the capacity for juvenile oat plants, grown under greenhouse 
conditions, to become hardened against injury from freezing. The losp ^n 
cold resistance caused by rust infection becomes greater with an hicreafc.'^ 
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either in severity of infection or degree of exposure. Plants in the 4-leaf 
stage of development were less resistant to cold, whether infected or rust- 
free, than equally hardened plants in the 6-leaf stage. 

The hardiness index of 21 varieties infected with 20 to 80 per cent of 
crown rust was 13 to 68 per cent lower than similarly treated rust-free 
plants. Stem rust infections ranging from 15 to 85 per cent lowered the cold 
resistance of the same group 9 to 91 per cent. Shading with gauze during 
the hardening period lowered the cold resistance of the varieties. Shading 
resulting from extraneous rust spores appeared not to be a major factor in 
lowering cold resistance of infected plants. 

Watering oat plants with a 1-per cent solution of NaNOs or NaCl pre¬ 
vious to freezing had a hardening effect somewhat greater than that caused 
by exposure to a temperature of 38° to 40° F. More concentrated solutions 
of these salts tended to injure the plants in a manner similar to exposure to 
freezing temperatures. Repeated experiments, however, indicated that in¬ 
jury from salt solution may not be a reliable index of relative cold resistance. 

The average condition value and rank in cold resistance of the varieties 
and selection included in 43 freezing tests are presented. Hairy Culberson, 
Culberson, Cubed, Coker 32-1, Pulghum (winter type) (C. I. 2499), Bick- 
nell. Winter Turf (C. I. 3296), Sporen, Fulghum (winter type) (C. I. 
2498), and Winter Turf (C. I. 3295) ranked highest of the standard winter 
varieties on the basis of all tests. Certain Tennessee selections from Fulghum 
(winter type) (C. I. 2499) appeared to be equal to or slightly superior in 
cold resistance to the most hardy of the standard winter varieties. 
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BUST ON JASMINUM GRANDIPLORUM^ 


M. J. THIRUM AL ACHAR2 
(Accepted for publication January 23, 1939) 

Uromyces hoisoni Vize on Jasminum grandiflorum L. is the most common 
rust in India, occurring in both warm and cool regions. Tt also is reported 
to occur in India on J, arhorescens and /. officinah's, and on a Jasminum sp. 
in Somaliland, Africa. As far back as 1891, Barclay (2), who named this 
fungus Uromyces cnnninghamianus, made a detailed study of its life his¬ 
tory. Later, Ajrekar and Parendakar (1) also studied the disease, but 
their work was concerned mainly with the question whether U. hobsoni on 
J, grandiflorum differed from UromyQes on J. malabaricum. Investigations 
begun by the writer in 1937 revealed a number of new features of this wide¬ 
spread rust, which are here presented. 

SYMPTOMS 

The fungus attacks the leaves, stems and flowers, and rarely the fruits, 
forming orange-colored, swollen, pustulate cushions that ultimately become 
brownish-black (Fig. 1, A). The affected flower buds are swollen. On the 
green stems and twigs large oval cankers form. The disease first appears 
ill July-August (during monsoon rains) and continues till March, after 
which it is dormant until the next outbreak. 

^ t , 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

Material, collected in different seasons at Bangalore, Mysore state, was 
fixed in such fluids as Flemming’s weak solution, Allen’s fluid, Bouin’s 
fluid, and acetic alcohol. Material for germination and infection studies 
was collected in large paper bags, and stored in a cool, dry place. Flem¬ 
ming’s fluid, Allen’s and Bouin’s fluid gave good results for fixation of 
aecia and telia. Acetic alcohol proved very serviceable for fixation of 
pycnia, although hardening of the host tissue occurred. A 10 per cent aque¬ 
ous solution of formalin was used for fixation of germinating spores, as 
recommended by Chamberlain (4). Sections 7.5 to 10 |j thick were cut. 
Heidenhain’s iron-alum haematoxylin, with Orange G in clove oil as a 
counter stain, gave good results for staining telia and pycnia. For stain¬ 
ing aecia, anilin-water aqueous gentian violet gave excellent results, the 
nuclei being clea^jly brought out. 

SORUS FORMS AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT 

Three forms of sori are found in Uromyces hobsoni, viz., pycnia, 
aecia, and telia; uredia being absent. All three forms occur on the hyper- 

1 Thesis submitted in March, 1938, to the University of Mysore, in partial fulfilment 
of the requirements for the degree of Master of Science in Botany. 

2 The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Dr. M. A. Sampathkumaran, 
Professor of Botany, Cenltral College, Bangalore, and to Mr. M. J. Narasimhan, Mycolo¬ 
gist, Department of AgiSculture, Bangalore, for helpful guidance and criticism in the 
course of this investigation. 
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Fig. 1 . A. Flowering shoot showing hypertrophy on leaves and flower stalks, x 1. 
B. Camera lucida drawing showing the early stages of aocial formation. Note the bi- 
nucleate plectenchymii cells, x 720. C. Section of a flower bud showing the binueleate 
mycelium (m) associeted with the pycnium, of which only the basal portion is seen. 
X 450. 

tfophied Area of the leaf or stem. There is no definite succession of sorus 
forms. During the portion of the life cycle from July to April all 3 sorus 
forms occur in juxtaposition at different periods (Fig. 2, C). Material con- 
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tainiug aeeia can be collected throughout the life cycle; that bearing telia, 
a little while after the outbreak of the disease in July; and that containing 
pycnia, at various periods. Finally, by April, only a brownish-black mass 
of telia remains. 



Fig. 2. A. Germination of aeciospores showing the two-celled germ tube, each ceU 
navmg two nuclei. The whip-like structure enters the stoma during mfection. x aU^ 
300. B. Germinating teliospore showing sterigmata and binucleate 

from a stained preparation. C. Photomicrograph of a transverse s^tmn of ^ected leaf 
showing in a row three pycnia and an aecium (extreme right), x about 65. P. Gemina¬ 
tion of basidiospores (P) showing, (S) secondary and (T) tertiary sporidia. 
micrograph showing teliospores developing within an old aecial cup: a, a^iospores. 
X about 250. F. Germination of teliospore showing three basidiospores photographed 
from a hanging-drop culture, x about 250. 
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PYCNIA 

Barclay noticed a few pycnia in some of his sections, though he did not 
find them on intact specimens. Ajrekar and Parendakar observed no pycnia 
in material collected by them in Bombay. Numerous pycnia were coHected 
by the writer, first in August and, later, in November and January on shoots 
and flower buds. It was at first difficult to make out the pycnia macro- 
scopically, on account of their close resemblance to unopened aecia. Later, 
with experience, the writer could detect them by their yellowish-orange 
color and glistening appearance in the sun. They seem to disappear in a 
short time. 

The pycnia are not restricted to the upper surface of the leaf, as is usual 
in rusts, but are found on either surface in relation to the initial infection. 
They are subhypodermal and sunken, with a definite ostiole, possessing 
numerous projecting hyphae enmeshed in nectar. 

The pycnial primordia arise just below the epidermal layer by the massing 
of hyphae. Generally, in rusts, the pycnia are borne on the gametophytic 
uninucleate mycelium resulting from germinating sporidia and subsequent 
host infection. In case of Uromyces hohsoni, however, the pycnia-bearing 
mycelium is always binucleate (Pig. 1, C). The basal cells on which the 
pycnosporophores arise are also binucleate. This condition is unique, and, 
in the knowledge of the writer, is the first case recorded among the rusts. 

The pycnospores are spherical or ovoid. It is extremely difficult to ascer¬ 
tain the disposition of the nuclei in the minute spores. It was noticed, how¬ 
ever, that many of the spores that were shed near the ostioles were binucleate. 
In some, a nucleus with a large vacuole occupying the major portion of the 
spore was observed; in others, nuclear reticulation, as reported by Blackman 
(3) in Phragmidium violaceum, was seen. The presence of binucleate 
mycelium and basal cells in the pycnia is an interesting feature, which may 
be correlated with the binucleate condition of the pycnospores. 

AECIA 

The aecia are cupulate, and have a definite pseudoperidium, which rup¬ 
tures at maturity. The aeciospores are round, bear warty outgrowths, and 
are formed in chains with sterile intercalary cells between them. 

In studying the development of aecia in Uromyces hohsoni 2 types of 
aecia are to be considered: 

(1) Those resulting from secondary infection by aeciospores; 

(2) Those that develop as a result of primary infection by sporidia. An 
littempt was made to study the latter type. Material containing pycnia and 
aecia side by side was selected. The aecia originate deep down in the tissue. 
Massing of the hyphae in intercellular spaces gives rise to the plectenchyma, 
ifhe individual cells of which are binucleate (Pig. 1, B). A few cases of cell 
fusion were observed resulting in the presence of 4 nuclei in the aeciospore 
initial cell, but this requires confirmation. Eegarding the development of 

eeir resulting from secondary infection by aeciospores, it is interesting to 
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note the view of Gwynne Vaughan (7), who states that ‘‘the cytology of 
such a rust as TJromyces hobsoni would be interesting since it would present 
the observer with an aecidiosorus which may be different from the typical 
one because this contains an already binucleate mycelium produced from a 
binucleate aecidiospore. No cell fusions are necessary in such cases/^ This 
question of cell fusion is yet to be investigated. As development proceeds, 
a chain of aeciospores, alternating with sterile intercalary cells, is formed 
by repeated division. 

OCCURRENCE OP OTHER SPORE FORMS IN PYCNIA 

During the first outbreak of the disease, one finds pycnia and aecia dis¬ 
tributed promiscuously over the affected surface. After some time, the 
pycnia entirely disappear, aecia, an4 later, telia, making their appearance 
in the same area. 

In many of the sections of pycnia, an unusual phenomenon was noticed. 
From the basal part of the mature pycnial cup, aeciospores and teliospores 
wpre seen to develop. In figure 3, A, the basal cells are enlarged and subse¬ 
quently form teliospores. A more advanced stage is seen in figure 3, C, 
where the young teliospore has a long stalk and a bulbous head. In figure 
3, B, the mature telia can be seen with the remnants of the pycnium at 
the top. 

The first indication of development of aeciospores and teliospores within 
the pycnium is tjie enlargement of the basal cells to 2 to 3 times the normal 
size. Some of these enlarged cells cut off aeciospores, which are binucleate 
(Fig. 3, D) and, in size, shape, and sculpturing, resemble those developed in 
normal aecia. This succession of sorus forms is neither exceptional nor 
abnormal, but has been observed in about 25 different pycnocarps. Ob¬ 
viously, these observations must be restricted to those cases where vestiges 
of the pycnia are still present. After the complete displacement of the 
pycnial contents by other sori, it is difficult to say whether the aecial or 
telial sori originated within the pycnial cup. 

The pycniospores, once considered to be noninfectious, degenerate sper- 
matia, have in recent years been shown by Craigie (5) to play an important 
part in the formation of aecia. In TJromyces hobsoni, however, aeciospores 
and teliospores have been found to develop directly within the pycnia. 

Telia 

Teliospores are pear-shape, unicellular, with persistent stalks, and are 
brownish-black. In the mature teliospore, 3 layers are discernible, an exo- 
sporium, a continuous thick mesosporium, and a delicate endosporium. 
spores are slightly angular and have an apical germ pore. 

After the aeciospores are shed, telia begin to develop from within the 
aecium (Fig. 2, E). Slender hyphae emerge from the base, their tips round 
off and into these the nuclei migrate. Finally, the spore is cut off by a wall. 

When the spores are mature, they are opaque owing to the deposition of a 

i a 
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Fig 3. A. Pycnium with enlarged basal cells forming young teliospores (T). Pycno- 
spoies (P) are at the top B Advanced stage of tehal development within the pjcnium. 
The dark poition above the teliospores indicates a mass of pycnospores. C. Pycnium 
showing the development, at its base, of teliospores which are stalked, at the place 
marked (T). D Pycnium showing at its base, early stages of development of aecio- 
spores (a) (P)—p>cnospoies. A to D. x270. 

yellowish brown substance. Analogous to this type of development is that of 
tfromycis alpestns described by Tranzschel (9), wherein the telia develop 
within the aeeia 

GERMINATION OF SPORES 

Aeciofpore Germination Freshly collected aeciospores germinate read¬ 
ily. Spores collected and stored in paper bags at room temperature lose their 
germinability after 3 weeks Spores, floated on drops of water, germinated 
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in 24 hours, but submerged spores did not germinate. Nearly 80 per cent 
germination was secured when spores were dusted on films of water condensed 
on slides. 

After germination, the nuclei migrate into the germ tube, which, by the 
formation of a septum becomes bicellular. Eaeli cell of the germ tube 
becomes binucleate. The terminal cell tapers off into a whip-like structure 
(Fig. 2, A). The lower cell often develops such a structure, usually in 
advance of the terminal cell. Ajrekar and Pai-endakar (1) also observed 
these structures in Uromyces hobso7ii, and in U, sp. on Jasminvm malahari- 
cum, and considered them to be sterigmata. The presence of one or two 
^‘sterigmata’^ in the germ tube of the aeciospore was interpreted by them to 
be a differentiating character between ?7. hobsom, and the species on J. mala- 
baricum. The writer’s observations show that in U. hobsoni itself both the 
types of development occur. The differentiation of species on this basis, 
therefore, is not justified. 

The term ‘^sterigma” or '^steriglllatous branch,” as employed by Bar¬ 
clay and by Ajrekar and Parendakar, does not bring out the true significance 
of these structures. They simulate the whiplike sterigmata of Endophyllum, 
which, however, bear basidiospores at the tip. In Uromyces hobsoni, however, 
these structures appear to be more of the nature of appressoria than sterig- 
)nata, as is shown by infection experiments. 

Teliospore Germination, For germination of teliospores, a small drop 
of sterile distilled water was placed on a clean slide and teliospores were 
added and spread with a glass rod. The slide was next allowed to dry for 
a few minutes, and then inverted on 2 glass benches in a dish, close to but not 
touching a water surface. Th^ film of water condensed on the slide afforded 
ideal conditions for germination, following which the slides were placed in 
10 per cent aqueous formalin for 24 hours, stained with Heidenhain’s haema- 
toxylin, dehydrated, and mounted in balsam. 

Fresh teliospores, collected in July and August, germinated readily and 
formed sporidia after 3 days, while those collected later in the season germi¬ 
nated after 7 days. With telia collected in Saire (Simla), Barclay obtained 
a large percenage of germination of the teliospores, but, with material col¬ 
lected at Poona, Ajrekar and Parendakar were hardly successful in ger¬ 
minating them. 

The first indication of germination is the extrusion of the stout germ 
tube, into which the spore contents migrate. When the promycelium attains 
full growth it becomes 4- to 5-celled. Each cell, but the lowermost, bears 
a sterigma from the tip of which a basidlospore is rounded off. Variations 
in the number of cells in the promycelium and in the position of the sterig¬ 
mata have been observed. T^’pically, only 3 spores were present (Fig. 2, B 
and F). All the basidiospores do not develop simultaneously. The sterig¬ 
mata are branched, in some cases showing 2 nuclei. In other instances each 
branch develops a basidiospore. 
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Basidiospores 

Basidiospores are oval, flattened on one side, and binucleate. The nucleus 
in the promycelium migrates into the sterigma and becomes diplodized before 
entering into the spore. 

Binucleate basidiospores have been described in many of the rusts, e.g,, 
Endophyllum sempervivi (A. and S.) de Bary, Puccinia adoxae Hedw. f., 
P. malvacearum Bert., TJromyces scillarum (Grev.) Wint., Oymnosporangium 
clavariformae (Jacq.) DC., Cronartium rihicola Dietr., Phragmidium vio- 
laceum, and Coleosporium euphrasiae. Generally, the binucleate condition 
of the basidiospore arises during the formation of the secondary sporidia, 
though binucleate primary sporidia also have been observed. Blackman (3), 
in discussing the nature of the binucleate basidiospore, states that it appears 
to be entirely without significance, and is due to precocious divisions of the 
nuclei, in which the usual wall formation is delayed. Poirault and Raci- 
borski (8), working on Coleosporium euphrasiae, advance the hypothesis that 
the sporidia are binucleate and, therefore, to start with, the mycelium is 
binucleate. Blackman (3), in reviewing their work, concluded that ‘‘there 
is no evidence that the sporidium of any form ever gives rise to anything but 
a mycelium with a single nucleus, and the condition with paired nuclei always 
starts in the aecidium when that structure is present.^’ The writer’s obser¬ 
vations, however, indicate that in TJromyces hohsoni this is not the case, for, as 
has already been pointed out, its gametophytic mycelium is binucleate. This 
mycelium originates from an infection by a basidiospore. Therefore the 
binucleate basidiospore leads to the formation of a binucleate pycnial 
mycelium. 

In many cases, the germination of the basidiospores takes place while still 
attached to the sterigma. Formation of secondary sporidia was often 
observed. 

Secondary sporidia develop even while the spore is still attached to the 
sterigma. This was also noticed by Barclay. Occasionally even tertiary 
sporidia have been noticed germinating (Fig. 2, D). 

INFECTION EXPERIMENTS 

Leafy shoots of Jasminum grandiflorum, placed in a moist chamber, were 
sprayed with water and dusted with aeciospores. After 24 hours the epider¬ 
mis of the inoculated leaf was peeled off and stained in Lactophenol-cotton 
blue. It was seen that in the early stages of infection, the long whip-like 
branch formed from the germ tube entered the stoma. In the later stages, 
the penetrating germ tube caused distention of the guard cells. Infection 
through the cuticle was not observed. In inoculated plants the characteristic 
symptoms, namely, small yellow blisters, were observed after 14 days; 6 days 
later, aecial pustules appeared. 

PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY 

TJromyces hohsoni induces marked anatomical changes in the shoots of 
Jasminum grandiflorum, but does not kill them. Growth stimulation in the 
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infected portions is very marked. Sections through the hypertrophied j)arts 
.^s how enl ar gemen t of the host cells^ ariano5(5ftglonai irfnucleate host.qells. 

The parencE^alous cefls become greatly enlarged and the walls become 
distended, resulting in disappearance of the intercellular spaces. The 
palisade cells are not differentiated in the affected leaf tissues. 

DISCUSSION 

The binucleate mycelium associated with aecia and p>cnia in Uromyces 
hobsoni is unique. Binucleate mycelium associated with aecia is reported 
by Moreau (7) in Endophyllum euphorbiae sylvaticae, whereby plasmogamy 
at the base of the aecia is obviated. It is possible, as Gwynne Vaughan sug¬ 
gested (6), that in aecia of U. hobsoni formed by secondary infection no cell 
fusions are necessary. Each cell of the 2-cell germ tube of the aeciospore 
contains 2 nuclei, so that the resulting mycelium is binucleate. 

The mycelium associated with pycnia is also binucleate. Definite evidence 
of this is obtained during the early stages of floral-bud infection, when no 
other sorus form than pycnia is present. The basal cells of the pycnia also 
are binucleate. The binucleate condition naturally arises from the basidio- 
spore, which also is binucleate. Blackman’s view, that the binucleate con¬ 
dition in the basidiospore is without significance and results from precocious 
division of the nucleus, with delayed wall formation, seems not to apply to 
L romyces hobsoni. 

The chief intei’pst in this rust relates to the pycnia. If a group of pycnia 
is kept under observation for a short time, the pycnia are seen replaced by 
aecia, leaving no trace of pycnia. Just what happens to the pycnia before 
the advent of aecial cups remains to be investigated. 

It is, however, seen that the pycnia play a new role in Uromyces hobsoni 
in that telia and aecia are developed within the pycnial cup. While normally 
the place of telial development in U. hobsoni is within the aecial cup, telia 
also develop within the pycnia; that is, a structure usually considered in 
rusts, to be of the sporophytic generation, develops directly within a struc¬ 
ture, usually referred to the gametophyte generation. The direct develop¬ 
ment of telia within pycnia probably is related to the binucleate condition in 
the pycnia. 

Uromyces hobsoni is classified by Engler and Prantl under the Uromy- 
copsis group, on the supposition that pycnia and uredia are absent. In 
the light of present knowledge, a separate sub-group appears necessary for 
the reception of this species. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE RUST 

Uromyces hobsoni Viz©. (17. Cunninghamianus Bare.) on Jasminum grandiflorum L. 

Pyema. —^Amphigenis; distributed on shoots and flower buds; orange-yellow, glisten¬ 
ing when seen in reflected light; sunken in the host tissue; 160xl48|x. Pycnospores 
spherical or ovoid. 

-Amphigenis, occurring alongside the pycnia and telia; deep yellow; pseudo- 
peridium present. Aeciospores 14x24|i, thin-walled, minutely tubereulate, germ pore 
indistinct. 
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Telia^ —Develop within the aecial cup replacing the aeciospores; also arise from the 
basal cells of pycnia. Teliospores, thick-walled with 3 distinct layers, unicellular, 20 x 35 p, 
with persistent stalks; germ pore distinct. Basidiospores, ovoid or spherical, binucleate, 
10 X13 |i, often germinating in situ and forming secondary and tertiary spondia. 

SUMMARY 

Uromyces hobsoni, an autoecious rust on Jasminum grandxflorum, causes 
hypertrophy of leaves, stems, and flowers. 

Three sorus forms (aecia, pycnia, and telia) occur side by side on the 
hypertrophied portions of the host. 

Uredia are absent. The development of aecia proceeds almost throughout 
the season, Telia develop within the old aecial cups from their base. 

Pycnia rarely have been reported hitherto. Numerous pycnia have now 
been examined. In many cases, aecia and telia were seen to develop within 
the pycnial cup. 

On germinating, aeciospores produce a 2-cell germ tube that develops one 
or two whip-like structures. These structures are not sterigmata, but are of 
the nature of appresoria. 

Teliospores germinate without rest, and form 3 to 4 binucleate basidio¬ 
spores. Formation of secondary and tertiary sporidia was observed. 

Infection experiments with aeciospores are described. The whip-like 
structure developed on the germ tube enters the stoma. As a result of 
infection, secondary aecia are formed. 

The mycelium associated with pycnia, and the basal cells of the pycnia 
are binucleate. The binucleate condition is found in the aecial initials and 
the aecial mycelium, and in the basidiospores. 
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STUDIES ON DRY-ROT CANKER OP SUGAR BEETS^ 

E. L. LeClero 
(A ccepted for publication April 5,1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

During the feummors of 1936 and 1938 dry-rot canker {Bhizoctoma solani 
Kiihn = Corticium vagum B. and C.) of sugar beets was found in a number of 
fields in Minnesota and Colorado, The symptoms (Pig. 1) were similar to 
those described by Richards^ in 1921. 

The present investigation was undertaken to study some of the factors 
affecting the development of the disease and to learn something about the 
comparative morphology, physiolog}^, and pathogenicity of various isolates. 
Comparisons were made also between isolates that cause dry-rot canker, those 
that cause Rhizoctonia crown rot of sugar beets, and those that attack potatoes. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

Diameter of hyphae 

Measurements were made of 200 hyphal diameters of 6 dry-rot-canker 
isolates and one crown-rot isolate of Bhizoctoma solani. The isolates were 



Fig. 1. Symptoms of dry rot canker of sugar beets. A. Typical lesions on roote as 
a result of natural infection. B and C. Longitudinal sections of naturally infected roots 
showing various stages of decay. 

1 The data presented in this paper were obtained in cooperative investigations by the 
Division of Sugar Plants, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture, and the Division of Plant Pathology and Botany of the Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Paper No. 1672 of the Journal Series of the Minnesota Experiment 
Station. 

2 Bichards, B. L. A dryrot canker of sugar beets. Jour. Agr. Bes. [U. S.] 22: 
47-62. 1921. 
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grown on potato-dextrose agar in Petri dishes for 14 days at room tempera¬ 
ture before measurements were made. A statistical analysis was made of the 
data by the analysis-of-variance method.® 

The average hyphal diameters of the isolates are given in table 1. It 
appears that there are significant differences between some of the 6 dry-rot- 
canker isolates but that they are all significantly smaller than the crown-rot 
isolate. 

RELATION OF CULTURE MEDIA TO GROWTH 

Six dry-rot-canker, 6 crown-rot, and 6 potato isolates of Bhizoctonia solani 
were grown in duplicate experiments, each consisting of 2 Petri dishes of each 
isolate, on 3 different artificial media. The results are presented in table 2 
and were analyzed by the analysis-of-variance method. 

It was found that significant differences exist between isolates within the 
3 groups. Thus, on potato-dextrose agar, radial growth of DR-2, SB-13, and 
P-100 is slower than that of any other isolates of the 3 respective groups. 
The radial growth of the crown-rot isolates, as a group, is significantly greater 
than that of the other 2 groups. That of the dry-rot-eanker isolates is slightly 
above the level of significance when compared with the potato group. Great¬ 
est radial growth occurred on potato-dextrose agar, followed by low-nitrogen 
and high-nitrogen. This relationship held for the average of each of the 3 
groups of isolates. 


TABLE 1.— Average hyphal diameters of 6 dry-rot-eanTcer isolates and 1 crown-rot 
isolate of Bhizoctonia solani grown on potato-dextrose agar for 14 days at room tempera¬ 
ture 


Isolate* 

Source of isolate 

Average diameter^ 
(in microns) 

DR-2 . 

Sugar beet, Shakopec, Minnesota 

7.4 

DR-4 . 

n <i ti a 

7.6 

DR-6 . 

** Longmont, Colorado 

7.6 

DR-7 . 

Greeley, Colorado 

8.0 

DR-9 . 

(( it (i (( 

8.0 

DR-11. 

** Chaska, Minnesota 

7.9 

SB-50. 

** ** E. Grand Forks, Minnesota 

8.6 


« DR = dry-rot-canker isolate. 

SB = crown-rot isolate. 

b Difference required for significance =: 0.2 micron. 


RELATION OP TEMPERATURE TO RADIAL GROWTH IN CULTURE 

S'(A isolates from each of the 3 groups were gv»>wn in 2 series on potato- 
dextrose agar at constant temperatures of 20°, 25°, 30°, and 35° C. The 
results are recorded in table. 3. 

The. optimum temperature for the dry-rot-canker and crown-rot isolates 

was 30° 0., whereas it was 25° C. for the potato isolates. 

✓ ' ^ 

« Fisher, R. A. Statistical methods for research workers. Ed. 4, rev. and enl., 307 
pp. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh and Liondon. 1932. 
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TABLE 2.— Influence of S different artificial media on radial growth of dry-rot- 
canker, crown-rot, and potato isolates of Mhizoctonia solanu Besults are from two experi¬ 
ments consisting of duplicate cultures of each isolate 



Media and radial growth in mm.a 

Average growth 

Isolate 

Potato- 

dextrose 

Low 

nitrogen 

High 

nitrogen 

for each group 
on the 3 media** 


Dry-rot-canker isolates 


DB-2 

26.2 

22.8 

9.51 



DE-4 

34.2 

20.2 

8.0 



DR-6 

38.2 

27.8 

11.2 


22.2 

DR-7 

32.2 

19.5 

9.8 


DR-9 

34.8 

18.0 

8.2 



DR-11 

35.2 

23.0 

10.5 



Average® 

35.1 

21.9 

_ i _ 

1 



Crown-rot isolates 


8B-13 

48.2 

33.8 

12.5’' 



SB-33 

49.8 

30.0 

15.0 



SB-42 

57.0 

35.2 

19.5 


34.6 

SB-43 

53.0 

29.8 

14.0 


SB-^5 

63.2 

46.8 

19.2 



SB-50 

50.2 

31.5 

14.5 



Average® 

53.6 

34.5 

15.8 


Potato isolates 

P-20 

41.0 

16.5 

6.01 



P-27 

45.5 

20.8 

4.2 



P-85 

42.2 

23.2 

9.5 


20.6 

P-100 

29.8 

8.0 

1.0 


P-105 

43.5 

12.2 

3.5 



P-116 

40.2 

16.8 

6.0 



Average® 

40.4 

16.2 

5.0 



» Diff. req. for significance between isolates within groups c 5.9 mm. 
^ << << << it groups of isolates = 1.4 mm. 

® ‘* << << a it media within groups = 2.4 mm. 


RELATION OF SOIL TEMPERATURE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF DRY-ROT CANKER 

The soil-temperature studies were made in temperature tanks in a green¬ 
house. The figures given for soil temperatures are the average daily read¬ 
ings obtained from a thermometer thrust to a depth of 2 inches into the soil 
near the center of the can. Some deviations in temperature, because of sur¬ 
face effects, are to be expected, although the readings from which the averages 
were obtained seldom varied more than 1° from the mean. Non-wounded 
steckling sugar beets were planted in artificially inoculated steamed soil in 
6-inch pots, and every effort was made to maintain uniform moisture condi¬ 
tions throughout the experiment. Two experiments were made during i;he 
winter of 1937. 

From the data in table 4 it appears that the dry-rot-canker pathogen is 
most active at 30° to 35° C. Tj^iieal lesions were produced on all inoculated 
roots at all temperatures, whereas none occurred on the controls. The extent 
of injury decreased appreciably as the temperature decreased below the 
optimum. At 15° to 17° C., the rate of decay was exceedingly slow, and the 
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lesions were small and shallow. Prom the control plants (non-inoculated) 
it appears that leaf growth is most abundant at 25° C. Marked reduction 
occurred at 30° and 35° C. Thus, the plants are in an unfavorable environ¬ 
ment at the higher temperatures, but these same conditions are favorable 
for the development of the pathogen. 

RELATION OF SOIL MOISTURE TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF DRY-ROT CANKER 

Non-wounded steckling sugar beets were grown in artificially inoculated 
steamed soil in 6-inch pots and received average daily amounts of water, as 
indicated in table 5. Two experiments were made in the winter of 1937. 

From table 5, it is apparent that dry-rot canker of sugar beets is favored 
by relatively low soil moisture, the extent and amount of decay being most 
severe under these conditions in both experiments. At high soil moisture, 
the soil being kept very wet, the lesions were shallow, relatively small, and 
only a slight amount of decay occurred. 

PATHOGENICITY STUDIES 

The ability of 6 isolates of the dry-rot-eanker group, 6 of the crown-rot 
group, and 6 of the potato group to cause damping-off of sweet corn, peas, 
sugar beets, and cabbage was tested in the greenhouse (temperature range 
18°-20° C.). Inoculum, consisting of the isolates growing on sterilized oats 
and wheat grains, was mixed with steamed soil and was allowed to stand about 
a week before the seed was planted. Sterilized oats-wheat mixture, incor¬ 
porated into steamed soil, was used for the controls. The experiment com¬ 
prised 5 replications arranged as randomized blocks within each host. 

TABLE 3.— Average radial growth of 6 dry-rot-canker, 6 crown-rot, and 6 potato 
iftolates of Bhizoctonia solani, as groups, on potato-dextrose agar al four different tem¬ 
peratures 


Temperature (®C.) and average radial growth (mm.) 



20° 

25° 

CO 

o 

o 

35° 

Dry-rot-canker . 

20.2 

42.0 

47.9 

9.3 

Crown-rot . 

36.2 

62.8 

65.7 

7.9 

Potato . 

39.8 

52.2 

32.4 i 

0.5 


TABLE 4.— Influence of soil temperature on the development of the dry-rot canker 
of sugar heeta 


Date of experiment 


February 17, 1937 


March 3, 1937 

TempW- 
ture (‘KJ.) 

Lesions on roots* 

Tempera- 

1 Lesions on roots* 

Size 

Extent 

ture (°C.) 

Size 

Extent 

15 . 

small 

sliallow, few 

17 

small 

shallow 

20 .. 

large 

moderately deep 

20 

moderate 

moderately deep 

25 .i!. 

do 

deep 

25 

large 

do 

30 .,. 

do 

very deep, 
coalescing 

30 

very large 

very deep, 
coalescing 

35 .. 

do 

do 

35 

do 

do 


a All plants in noninfested soil remained disease free. 
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TABLE 5.— Influence of soil moisture on the development of dry-rot canker of sugar 
heets 


Belative soil 

Daily 
amount 
per root 

Lesions on roots* 

Amount * 

moisture 

Size 

1 Extent 

of decay 

Experiment 1 

Low 

Moderate 

1 

44 cc. 

75 cc. 

large 

do 

deep coalescing 
moderately deep, some 

severe 



Experiment 2 


Low 

Moderate 

High 

35 cc. 

95 cc. 
195 cc. 

large 

moderate • 
very small 

very deep, coalescing 
deep, some coalescing 
very shallow, no 
coalescing 

very severe 
moderate 

very slight 


» All plants in noninfested soil remained disease free. 


TABLE 6.— Percentage reduction in stand of sweet corn, peas, sugar heets, and cab¬ 
bage grown in steamed soil infested with dry-rot-canker, sugar beet crown-rot, and potato 
isolates of Ehizoctonia solani: greenhouse test, temperatures 18°-S0^ C. 


Isolate 


Hosts and percentage reduction in stand* 

Sweet corn | Peas | Sugar beets | Cabbage 


Dry rot canker isolates 


DE-2 

0.0 

22.9 

8.1 

1.1 

DH-4 

23.3 

51.4 

19.1 

8.1 

DIt-6 

26.7 

28.6 

4.4 

15.2 

DR-7 

3.3 

25.7 

16.9 

18.2 

DR-9 

45.0 

70.0 

36.0 

24.2 

DR-11 

30.0 

15.7 

0.0 

5.1 

Average 

21.4 

35.7 

14.1 

12.0 


Crown rot isolates 


SB-13 

10.0 

94.3 

42.6 

38.4 

8B-33 

13.3 

78.6 

25.7 

11.1 

SB-42 

5.0 

57.1 

79.4 

98.0 

SB-43 

20.0 

44.3 

25.7 

13.1 

SB-45 

48.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

SB-50 

35.0 

88.6 

80.9 

69.7 

Average 

21.9 

77.1 

59.0 

55.0 


Potato isolates 


P-20 

1.7 

10.0 

34.6 

34.3 

P-27 

8.3 

14.3 

0.0 . 

17.2 

P-85 

6.7 

10.0 

0.0 

13.1 

P-lOO 

0.0 

22.4 

0.0 

0.0 . 

P-105 

10.0 

12.9 

15.4 

10.1 

P-116 

0.0 

10.0 

6.6 ^ 

9.1 

Average 

4.4 

13.3 

9.4 

14.0 


* Stands in controls taken as 100 per cent in calculation of reduction. 

The results given in table 6, which were analyzed by the analysis-of-vari- 
ance method, indicate that there were marked differences in virulence between 
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isolates in each of the groups on most of the hosts. The dry-rot-canker iso¬ 
lates, as a group, are about equally as virulent as the crown-rot isolates on 
com, but are less so on peas, sugar beets, and cabbage. The potato isolates 
as a group are only weakly virulent on all 4 hosts. 

Chlorophyll-deficient corn plants were produced in soil infested with all 
of the dry-rot-canker isolates, whereas none was present in the controls. The 
lack of green color was generally localized at the base of the leaves if the 
entire leaf was not affected. Root systems of affected plants were usually 
less extensive than those of non-affected plants. The production of albin© 
plants was greatest with isolates DRr-4, DR-6, DRr-7, and DR-ll. 

In another experiment, conducted in the greenhouse under similar con¬ 
ditions, 4 dry-rot-canker and 4 crown-rot isolates were tested as to ability to 
cause preemergence damping-off of beans, peas, sugar beets, and cabbage. 
The results are given in table 7. For most of the hosts there were marked 
differences in pathogenicity between isolates of the two groups. All of the 
crown-rot isolates were strongly virulent to peas, each causing 100 per cent 
reduction in stand. The crown-rot isolates as a group were more virulent on 
all 4 hosts than were the dry-rot-canker isolates. This is in agreement with 
the experiment just discussed. 

PATHOGENICITY OP URY-ROT-CANKER ISOLATE OBTAINED FROM POTATOES 

In studies dealing with the effect of soil moisture on the infection of sugar 
beets with different potato isolates,* it was found that one of the isolates 
(P.162) produced lesions identical with those produced by dry-rot-canker 
isolates from sugar beets (Fig. 2). Furthermore, low soil moisture favored 
the development of disease by this isolate, which agrees with the results 
reported elsewhere in this paper. 

Studies of the effect of temperature* on radial growth on artificial media 
of some potato-sprout isolates* indicated the optimum to be 30° C. for this 
same isolate (P.162). As shown above, this was the optimum for 6 dry-rot- 
canker isolates from sugar beets. 

As far as known, this is the first time a potato isolate has been found that 
caused dry-rot canker of sugar beets. 

COMPARISON OP SYMPTOMS PRODUCED BY DRY-ROT-CANKER AND CROWN-ROT 
ISOLATE ON SUGAR-BEET BOOTS 

Since dry-rot-canker isolates were found to differ from crown-rot isolates 
of sugar beets in morphology, physiology, and pathogenicity on seedlings of 
various crops, it was thought advisable to conduct an experiment, that would 
admit a comparison of symptoms caused by a repiresentative isolate of each 
group on roots of sugar beets. 

Inoculum of each jscdate (DR-9 and SB-50) growing on sterilized oats- 
wheat^ mixture was mixed with steamed soil and allowed to stand 10 days. 
Sugar-beet stiddings were then planted in the soil in 6-inch pots. The con¬ 
trols consisted of steamed soil with sterilized oats-wheat mixture. 

* Unpublished data. 
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TABLE 7,— Percentage reduction in stand of beans, peas, sugar beets, and cabbage 
grown in steamed soil infested with dry-rot-canher and crown-rot isolates of Rhizootonia 
solani: greenhouse test, temperatures C. 


Isolate 

Host and percentage reduction in stands 

Beans 

Peas 

Sugar beets 

Cabbage 

Dry-rot-canker isolates 

DR-2 . 

69.1 

83.6 

16.9 

25.3 

DR-4 . 

66.2 

77.6 

4.5 

47.0 

DR-6 . 

16.2 

77.6 

19.3 

27.7 

DR-11 . 

3.0 

66.2 

0.0 

36.2 

Average . 

38.4 

73.6 

10.2 

34.0 


Crown-rot isolates 



SB-13. 

100.0 4 

100.0 

96.8 

100.0 

SB-33. 

100.0 

100.0 

84.0 

65.1 

SB-42 . 

16.2 

100.0 

96.2 

100.0 

SB-45 . 

97.1 

100.0 

99.5 

100.0 

Average . 

78.3 

100.0 

94.1 

91.3 


A Stands in controls taken as 100 per cent in calculation of reduction. 

Very few leaves were produced on* roots in the soil inoculated with the 
crown-rot isolate. The leaves wilted about 10 days after planting and the 
roots showed typical crown-rot when dug. On the other hand, wilting did 
not become apparent in the plants growing in the soil infested with the dry- 
rot-canker lesiofiB (Fig. 2). The plants were slightly stunted when com¬ 
pared with the controls. 



Fig. 2. Infection of sugar beets caused by a dry-rot isolate (DB-*9) of Rhizootonia 
solani. External sympt^s are shown on first two roots on left. Internal view of these 
same roo^ is shown on t&e right. ^ ^ 
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The rotting of roots produced by the inoculations with isolate DRr-9 was 
of the same type as occurs in the field (Fig. 1 and 2). The rather localized, 
deeply penetrating lesions characteristic of dry-rot canker are in sharp con¬ 
trast with the generalized decay found in sugar-beet crown rot. This diffej:- 
ence in symptoms produced in the sugar beet was completely borne out in the 
comparison inoculations. 


DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 

During the summers of 1936 and 1938, dry-rot canker of sugar beets was 
found in a number of fields in Minnesota and Colorado. The average diam¬ 
eter of hyphae of 6 dry-rot-canker isolates ranged from 7.4 to 8.0 microns. 
A comparative study was made of dry-rot-canker isolates with those that 
cause crown rot of sugar beets and those that attack potatoes. Radial growth 
of the crown-rot group of isolates on artificial media is greater than that of 
the dry-rot-canker and potato groups. Growth was most rapid for all three 
groups on potato dextrose agar, less rapid on low-nitrogen agar, and slowest 
on high-nitrogen agar. The optimum temperature for radial growth of the 
dry-rot-canker and crown-rot isolates on potato-dextrose agar is 30° C., 
whereas it is 25° C. for the potato isolates. 

The dry-rot-canker pathogen is most active in causing decay of sugar-beet 
roots at a soil temperature of 30° to 35° C. and is favored by relatively low 
soil moisture. The dry-rot-canker and crown-rot isolates, as groups, are about 
equally virulent in causing reduction in stand of corn seedlings and are more 
virulent than those of the potato group. Greater reduction in stands of peas, 
sugar beets, and cabbage is caused by crown-rot isolates, as a group, than by 
the dry-rot-canker and potato groups. The crown-rot isolates as a group are 
more virulent on beans than was the dry-rot-canker group. 

Prom the evidence obtained it appears that the dry-rot-canker isolates 
from sugar beets differ in many respects from crown-rot isolates from the 
same host. These differences, particularly as regards symptoms on sugar 
beets, are in most cases of such magnitude as to warrant designation of a 
different species. However, untd the perfect stage of the dry-rot-canker 
pathogen is found, it seems a(^visable to maintain the species designation as 
suggested by Richards." 

Horticultural Research 

Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, La. 

5 See footnote 2. 



PATHOGENICITY, SYMPTOMS, AND THE CAUSATIVE FUNGI OP 
THREE APPLE RUSTS COMPARED^ 


Paul B. Millerz 
(Accepted for publication April 25, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

Rusts of apple are widely distributed and common diseases throughout 
the central and eastern portions of the United States. Their economic im¬ 
portance and the lack of complete knowledge of the peculiar life histories 
of the causative organisms have induced study by many investigators who 
have reached conflicting results. TJie most conspicuous diversity of evi¬ 
dence has been with respect to varietal susceptibility of the apple. It is 
likely that a great deal of this confusion arose from the fact that, prior to 
1929, but one species of Oymnoaporangium was assumed to be the cause of 
rust on apples in the eastern United States; whereas it is now known that 
at least 3 species are involved, namely, G. juniperi-virginianae Schw., 
causing the disease here called apple rusU’; G. clavipes Cke. and Pk., 
commonly causing ‘‘quince rust’^; and G. globosum Pari., the usual cause 
of “hawthorn rust.^’ G. juniperi^virginianae occurs on both leaves and 
fruits of the apple, G. clavipes occurs on the fruits but at most is only in¬ 
distinctly evident on the leaves, and G. globosum occurs on the leaves but 
not on the fruit. 

In Indiana, in 1929 (8), apples were observed affected by what was then 
generally regarded as the common apple rust with symptoms atypical for 
this disease; and it was found that these apples actually were infected by 
the quince rust organism, whose specific effects upon the apple were not 
then generally recognized and distinguished. Surveys during the same year 
showed that still a third species, the hawthorn-rust organism, was also very 
prevalent on certain varieties of apples, causing symptoms hardly distin¬ 
guishable from those of apple rust. Since 1931 there has been an unusual 
opportunity, in connection with the Plant Disease Survey, to continue the 
study of these rusts and their causative fungi in some of the more important 
apple-growing regions of the eastern United States. 

IDENTITY OF AND DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE CAUSATIVE FUNGI 

Kern (6) published a discussion of the morphology apd taxonomy of the 
genus Oymnosporangium, including descriptions of species. Arthur (2) 
added his annotations to the descriptions given by Kern. Taxonomic char¬ 
acters such as size of spores and of peridial cells have been extensively 
utilized by Thomas and Mills (13). 

1 This and the following paper are revisions of sections of a thesis submitted to the 
Graduate Council of The George Washington University in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

2 The writer is indebted to Dr. W, W. Diehl and to Jessie I. Wood for helpful 

criticism of the manuscript. , 
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Specimens of the 3 fungi collected by the writer in Indiana, New York, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and Virginia furnished material for measurements of 
aeciospores and teliospores, as well as for observations of additional useful 
diagnostic characters, such as size of peridial cells, spore color, markings, and 
thickness of walls, number and location of germ pores, and shape of the telio- 
spore pedicel. The characters of the 3 fungi, based upon observations of 
these specimens, are compared and contrasted in table 1. 

TABLE Ir-^omparison of the characters of the S species of Gymnosporangium 


Character 


Gymnosporangium 

juniperi- 

virginianae 


G ymnosporangium 
glohosum 


Aeciospores 


Color of spore walls 

Size of spore 

Width of wall 
Color of spore in 
mass 

Marking of spore 
Number of pores 
Shape of aecia 


Color of peridial 
cells 

Size of peridial 
cells 

Shape in face view 
Shape in side view 
Reaction of peridial 
cells to water 


Light chestnut 
brown 

16-24 X 21-31 
chiefly 22 x 27® 
2-3 

Dark brown 
Finely verrueose 
8-10 distinct 
Cylindric at first, 
then fimbriate 
and revolute 


Gray 
90 X 20 ± 

Not usually seen 
Long and narrow 
Much curved when 
wet 


Light chestnut 
brown 

15-19 X 18-25 
chieflv 18 X 21 
2.5-3 

Dark brown 
Finely verrueose 
8-10 

Cylindric, soon 
splitting in upper 
part, margin lac¬ 
erate or fimbriate 

Gray 

63 X 20 ± 

Broadly lanceolate 
Linear-rhomboidal 
Remain straight 
when wot 


Gymnosporangium 

clavipes 


Pale yellow 

21-32 X 24-39 
chiefly 25 x 31 
3-4.5 

Bright orange 
Coarsely verrueose 
6—10 obscure 
Cylindric, becoming 
lacerate to base 


White 
65 X 30 ± 

Polygonal-oblong 
Rhomboidal 
Remain straight 
when wet 


Teliospores 


Shape of telia" 
Length of telia 
Color of telia 
Shape of teliospores 
Size of teliospores 
Color of wall 
Thickness of wall 
Location of pores 

Number of pores 
Shape of pedicel 


Cyllndric-acuminate 
5-30 mm. 

Golden brown 
Rhottbic-oval 
15-21X 42-65 
Cinnamon brown 
1 

Near septum 

Two in each cell 
Uniform in width 


Tongue-shaped 
6-12 mm. 
Chestnut brown 
Ellipsoid 
16-21 X 37-48 
Cinnamon brown 
1-2 

Near septum 

Two in each cell 
Uniform in width 


Hemispheric 
1-3 mm. 

Orange brown 
Ellipsoid 
18-26 X 35-51 
Yellowish 
1-2 

Apical in upper cell, 
near pedicel in lower 
One in each cell 
Carrotiform 


> Dimensions in microns. 


COMPARATIVE SYMPTOMATOIjOGY 

Figures 1, 2, and 3, and a summary tabk (^able 2), comparing and 
contrasting the symptoms caused by the 3 species of rust fungi, are pre¬ 
sen as aids to diagnosis. 

APPLE VAHIETAL SUSCEPTIBILITY TO THE BUST FUNGI 

Numerous lists recording susceptible and resistant apple varieties have 
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Fio. 2. A to C. Wealthy appl( leaves exhibiting unusually conmieuous symptoms 
causodi by O. jumperi-virgtnianae, A. Upper surface with scattered black pycnia in 
center nf large chlorotic lesions. B. Lower surface showing cUorotic areas and a ring 
of ae<Sia on each lesion. C. Much enlarged section of leaf illustrated in B. Note the 
shredded) recurved pendia. B to F G, glohosum on ^me apple leaves. B. Upper sur¬ 
face showing pycnia in centers of small lesions. E. Lower surface; showing from 3-8 
aecia aggregated m the center of lesions. F. Much enlarged section of leaf illustrated 
in E. Note the long tubular, irr^ularly dehisced peridia. G and H. Calyx end of Borne 
apple infected with G, olavtpes, H, external view showing necrosis and aecia; G, section 
showmg killing of internal tissue to a considerable depth. 
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Fig. 3. Apple and quince rust symptoms on fruit compared. A. Rome apples with 
large orange colored lesions at the calyx end, caused by G. junipen-virgtnidnae. These 
apples show no distortion and were without any internal necrosis. ‘The lesions are covered 
with aecia. B, Rome apples with very large orange colored lesions caused by G, juniperi- 
virgimanae, showing unusually severe distortion and abundant aecia. Internal seottons 
revealed no necrosis such as is always observed in apples infected with G, olavipes. See 
Fig. 2, G. C. Rome apples with large orange colored lesions caused by O, juniperi-vif- 
g%n%anaej without distortion, pyenia, or aecia. Note the halo effect surrounding each 
lesion. This halo never occurs in the case of the quince rust disease. D and F. Delicious 
apples showing stunting and malformation caused by G, olavipes, (In quince rust lesions 
typical for this variety the tissues are killed while the fruits are amall and, because of 
the unequal growth, misshapen fruit results.) B. Black Twig apples with water-soaked 
dark-green lesions involving a large area of the fruit surface, typical of ^he symptoms 
caused by G. olavipes on the Winesap group of apples. A color illustration would be 
necessary to demonstrate these symptoms adequately. 
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TABLE 2.— Summary of comparative symptomatology of the S rusts 


Criteria 

Apple rust 
caused by 
Gymnosporangium 
juniperi- 
virginianae 

Hawthorn rust 
caused by 

G, glohosum 

Quince rust caused by 
G. olavipes 

m 


On Red Cedar 


Origin of gall 

Either stem or leaf 

Usually young stem 
Reddish-brown 

Young stem 

Color of gall 

Greenish -brown 

No color other than 
bark except when 
sporulating 

Shape of gall 

Spherical 

Spherical 

Cylindrical or spindle- 
shape 

2-60 cm. in length en¬ 
circling limbs from 
i to 6" in diameter 

Size of gall 

^-8 cm. in diameter 

2—5 cm. in diameter 

Point of origin of 

Emerge from small 

Emerge from ele- 

Emerge from rough¬ 

telial horns 

pitUke depres¬ 
sions 

vated wedge- 
shape areas 

ened bark 

Duration of gall 

Usually produces 
spores 1 year only 

Usually produces 
spores from 3 to 

5 years 

Perennial—^may pro¬ 
duce spores for 20 
consecutive years 

Shape of telial 
horns 

Cylindrical 

Tongue shape 

Short, knob or wart¬ 
like 

Color of telial horns 

Light brown 

Brown 

Reddish-brown 


On Apple Foliage 


First evidence of 
infection 


Average size of 
mature lesions 
Color of mature 
lesions 


Number and loca¬ 
tion of aecia 


Shape of peridium 


Small chlorotic 
spots ^ mm. in 
diameter 


About 12 mm. in 
diameter 
Yellowish-orange 
often bordered by 
red band or 
chlorotic halo 
5 to 30 usually in a 
circle or scattered 


Chimney-like at 
first, then split¬ 
ting becoming 
strongly revolute 


Small chlorotic 
spots mm. in 
diameter 


About 4 mm. in 
diameter 
Light yellowish 
orange 


3 to 8, usually 
aggregated in 
center of lesion, 
or along a vein 
Longer than G, 
juniperi-vn- 
gimanaCy dehisce 
irregularly, never 
becoming revolute 


Does not produce evi¬ 
dent symptoms other 
than chlorotic spots, 
which become indis¬ 
tinct as the leaf 
develops 


On Apple Fruit 


Color of lesion 
Size of fruit lesion 

Distortion of fruit 

Extant nf fungus 
p^etlration 

Location of lesion 

Occurrence of aecia 

Internal i 'cro s 


Orange or vellow, 
frequently sur¬ 
rounded by halo 
Average abourt I to 
f inches in diam¬ 
eter 

Usually none 

Superficial, usually 
not over 1/16 
inch 

Usually at calyx 
end of fruit 
Frequently on sus¬ 
ceptible varieties 
None 


Does not produce 
evident symp¬ 
toms on fruit 


Dark green, never 
yellow 

Avenge about f to 
li mches in 
diameter 

Usually very pro¬ 
nounced 

Usually extends to the 
core 

Practically 100% at 
calyx end 

Barefy observed 

Extends to core 
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been prepared by various observers from different localities. Tabulation 
of these records (Table 3) reveals considerable difference in opinion con¬ 
cerning the susceptibility or resistance of certain varieties. The reasons 
for these differences cannot be definitely detrmined in any individual case, 
but the following general explanations are suggested: I. Actual differences 
in the amount of infection induced by variation in environment and types 
of resistance, reflected in the respective observers’ estimates of the degree 
of resistance or susceptibility. Miller (10) has shown by a mathematical 
comparative method that the percentage area of apple leaves infected is de¬ 
pendent upon the number of red cedars and their distance from the apples. 
He also has demonstrated (8) that apple leaves possess at least 2 types of 
rust resistance. One, inherent in the variety regardless of host maturity; 
the other, conditioned by the stage of maturity, is recognized in suscep¬ 
tible varieties when mature leaves, which are normally resistant, succumb to 
infection after wounding. Whether varieties possessing resistance of the 
latter type would be classified in the orchard as resistant or susceptible 
might well depend upon the time or place the observations were made. II. 
The existence of physiologic races within the species. Bliss (3) and, more 
recently, McNew (7) have demonstrated the presence of races within the 
species Oymnosporangium juniperi-virginianae. Miller (8, 9) has-done 
likewise for G, clavipes. III. Gradual adaptation of the fungus to hitherto 
resistant varieties. Waite (14) hypothesized a change in pathogenicity of 
6f. juniperirvirginianae. He states, ‘‘Whatever theory or explanation may 
be advanced, the facts are that this fungus gradually attacked one variety 
after another with increasing severity. Since localized infections have al¬ 
ready begun on the Winesap group and other varieties previously resistant, 
it is doubtful whether any variety of apple can be counted on as resistant 
to this disease.” The writer has never observed 0, juniperi-virgini- 
anae on the fruit of any of the Winesap group of apples; neither was he 
able to inoculate them successfully with this fungus. On the other hand, 
the quince-rust fungus ((?. clavipes) does infect these varieties throughout 
most of the apple-growing regions of the eastern half of the United States. 
Since its effects were for a long time confused with those of the former 
species, it is natural that infections of a rust reported on the Winesap group 
should have been ascribed to the apple-rust fungus on the mistaken assump¬ 
tion that its infective powers had in some way changed so as to enable it to 
attack varieties previously known or considered to be immune. Miller (8), 
however, has shown that G. juniperi-virginianae has a sexual cycle com¬ 
parable to that described by Craigie (4) for Puccmta graminis (Pers.) 
Eriks.; and it follows that factors for virulence may segregate in the telio- 
spore and so recombine in the aecium as to give rise to a physiologic race 
capable of causing infection on Winesap or any variety hitherto immune 
IV. The presence or absence of the different species of the rust fungi (11). 
The unrecognized presence of the quince and hawthorn rust fungi on apple, 
in the writer’s opinion, is the most important factor contributing to dis- 
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agreement as to varietal susceptibility, and is, moreover, sufiScient in itself 
to explain the discrepancies. 

Quince rust on apple undoubtedly occurred for many years before it was 
recognized as a distinct disease of importance. In the files of the United 
States Department of Agriculture are colored illustrations of deformed 
Winesap^apples, collected in 1910 in Virginia, labeled ‘‘frost injury,’’ show¬ 
ing external and internal symptoms indistinguishable in appearance from 
those produced by Oymnosporangium clavipes on this variety. John W. 
Eoberts, commenting on the illustrations, states in correspondence, “In 
1910 I was stationed in Virginia and know positively that apples were 
severely injured by frost in that State in that year. The season of 1910 
was an extremely early one, apples being in bloom around Waynesboro on 
April 4. Later in the month when apples had attained a fair size there was 
a severe frost affecting apples growing in low places. Many of these apples 
were particularly affected near the calyx, and some were actually frozen so 
that a dead sheath appeared just underneath the skin.” It is, of course, 
impossible at this date to determine positively the presence or absence of 
quince-rust infection, as well as frost injury, in Virginia orchards in 1910, 
but the striking similarity in appearance of the specimens illustrated and 
quince-rust injury is of interest in either case. According to Gardner (5), 
in 1924, “On Oldenburg, Delicious, and particularly Gideon, as observed in 
Orange County [Indiana], many of the fruit lesions were very atypical in 
that no waxy yellow elevated areas bearing pycnia or aecia were present. 
In these cases the infection had (^aused a puckering and internal brown 
necrosis of the tissues about the calyx end. Sections showed that the af¬ 
fected tissues were rather extensively permeated by the intercellular rust 
mycelium.” His illustrations are typical of infection caused by G. clavipes, 
rather than as he reported it, (?. lunipcri-virginianae. In a letter dated 
October 18, 1928, to H. E. Thomas, Mr. Hockey of Nova Scotia said that 
previous to 1924 apple rust was reported from Nova Scotia as caused by (?. 
juniperi-virginianae. A very careful survey in subsequent seasons has es¬ 
tablished that the disease there was caused by G. germinale [clavipes]. 
Even as late as 1935 Anderson (1) said, “Deformed apples from western 
Illinois were received from county advisers and growers during the late 
spring when the fruit was about one-half inch in diameter. This injury 
resembled hail damage but those sending in specimens reported no hail. 
Later, from larger specimens, it was determined that the disease was caused 
by G. clavipes.^^ 

The writer has observed quince rust on apple fruits in amount sufficient 
to be of commercial importance in New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, 
*^l|inois, Arkansas, and Missouri. 

The hawthorn rust, which can be distinguished only with difficulty from 
ai^ple mst^On the basis of leaf symptoms, even when one is aware of its 
presence, has surely added to confusion in the literature relative to sus- 
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ceptibility of apple varieties, since it is not known to occur on apple fruit, 
as does the apple rust. Two early records of its occurrence are given. 
There are specimens of this disease on cultivated apple collected in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, 1881, now deposited in the Mycological Collections of the U. S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Thaxter (12), in 1891, working in Connecticut, 
states that perhaps the most common orange rust of apples was caused by 
Oymnosporangium globosum. 0. gloiosum on apple foliage has been ob¬ 
served by the writer in Indiana, New York, Arkansas, Georgia, Tennessee, and 
Virginia. 

In an effort to clarify some of the differences concerning apple varietal 
susceptibility shown in table 3, 9 of these same varieties were inoculated 
with all 3 of the rust fungi, with results as summarized in table 4. These 

TABLE 3.— Suaceptihility of apple varieties to ^^rusV* (thought to he caused hy 
Gymnosporangium junipert-virginianae), as reported hy workers from various States 


State 


Variety 

Alabama 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Indiana 

rt 

sf 

o 

M 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

New York 

North Carolina 

Rhode Island 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arkansas Black 



Oa 



1 






1 





0 


Baldwin 


1 





1 




1 


1 

1 



0 


Ben Davis 



1 


3 


1 


1 




1 



3 

2 


Black Twig 

1 


0 













1 

1 


Bonum 



.3 









3 




3 



Fameusc 





1 

3 












1 

Fallawater 



3 









3 







Grimes 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 



1 






3 

1 

1 


Jonathan 

3 



3 

1 




3 





3 


3 

3 

2 

Maiden Blush 

1 


1 



3 



1 





1 



1 


Northern Spy 
















3 



N. W. Greening 


1 














1 

2 


Red June 

3 


0 






3 



3 



3 




Red Astrachan 

1 


0 



1 

1 


1 




1 






Rome 

3 


0 

3 


3 





2 

3 


3 



8 


Shockley 

3 











3 



3 




Stayman 



0 

2 








1 


1 


1 

0 


Wealthy 


3 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



3 




3 

3 

Winesap 

1 



2 


1 



1 


2 

1 


1 


2 

0 


Yellow Trans¬ 



















parent 



0 



1 

1 


1 




1 




0 


York Imperial 

2 











1 


3 


3 

3 



a The numbers refer to the degree of susceptibility or resistance. 0 = Immune, 
1 = Resistant, 2 = Moderately susceptible, 3 = Susceptible. 


results were then compared with those of the State investigators (Table 
5) by converting their symbols 0, 1, 2, and 3 into those used in table 4, 
S and R (susceptible and resistant). As can be seen, the findings agree 
in that most of the varieties may be either susceptible or resistant, depei J- 
ing upon the species of rust with which they were inoculated. For examp le, 
if one considers the variety York, it can be seen (Tables 8 and 5) that some^v 
workers have reported it as resistant, while others have reported it as sus* 
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TABLE 4.— Susceptibility of fruits and leaves of apple varieties to Gymnosporang- 
vum juniperi-virginianae, G, globosum, and G. olavipes, according to results of inoculations 


Variety 

Results of inoculations with 

G. juniperi-virginianae 1 

G. globosum 

G, clavipes 

On fruit 

On leaves 

On leaves® 

On fruitd 

York 

Sa 

S 

S 

R 

Wealthy 

S 

S 

R 

S 

Grimes 

S 

R 

S 

R 

Rome 

s 

S 

S 

R® 

Ben Davis 

s 

s 

s 

R 

Jonathan 

Rb 

s 

s 

R 

Maiden Blush 

' R 

R 

s 

R 

Stayman 

1 R 

R 

R 

R 

Winesap 

1 « 

R 

R 

R 


» Susceptible. 

^ Besistant. 

0 G, globosum does not occur on apple fruit, 
d G, clavipes does not occur on apple leaves. 

e This variety was susceptible to one physiologic race and resistant to others. 

TABLE 6 . — Susceptibility of apple varieties to ^*rusV* recorded under the name 
Gymnosporangium juniperi-virginianae, according to worlcers, in various States, compared 
with the results of inoculations of the same varieties with the 3 species, and suggested 
explanation for apparent discrepancies in State rt ports 


Variety 

Reported reaction 
according to States 

Reaction based 
upon inoculations 
with the three 
species 

Suggested expla¬ 
nation for dis¬ 
crepancies in 
State reports 

York 

D, 2, 3 = S R 

8 

R 

More than one spe¬ 
cies involved 

Wealthy 

! ^ 

= s 

1 8 


Consistent 

Grimes 

1, 2, 3 =S R 

8 

R 

More than one spe¬ 
cies involved 

Rome 

0, 2, 3 =s R 

8 

R 

do 

Ben Davis 

1, 2, 3 =S R 

8 

R 

do 

Jonathan 

1, 2, 3 =8 R 

8 

R 

do 

Maiden Blush 

1, 3 

= 8 R 

8 

R 

do 

Stayman 

0, 1, 2 =S R 

8 

R 

do 

Winesap 

0, 1, 2 =8 R 

8 

R 

do 


a S 2 = Moderatel} suscopt ibie. 

3 = Susceptible. 

R 0 = Immune. 

1 = Resistant. 

ceptible. Likewise, the results of the inoculations witii the 3 species of rust 
on York (Table 4) show tliat this variety is susceptible to Oymnospo- 
fdimium juniperi-virginiattae and 6?. glotosum, and resistant to (?. clavipes. 
Both susceptibility and resistance were shown hi the other 8 varieties, with 
the exception of Wealthy, which was consistently recorded as susceptible by 
the State pathologists and was also found to be susceptible to the inoculations 
i^^iijh all 3 species of fungi. 

"The inconsistencies in the records are readily understandable if it is 
assumed, from the evidence presented, that the 3 species of rust fungi were 
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present on apple at the time the various investigators made their observa¬ 
tions, although to their knowledge they were dealing with only one. 

SUMMARY 

The assembled evidence indicates that the cultivated apple in eastern 
United States has been affected for some time by 3 distinct rusts, designated 
as ‘‘apple rusf' {Gymnosporangium juniperi-virginianae), “hawthorn 
rust'' {0. globosum)^ and “quince rust’’ {G. clavipes), of which the latter 
two, for the most part, were not recognized as distinct apple diseases by 
early workers, and that this condition probably accounts for much of the 
diversity of opinion as expressed in the literature relative to apple varietal 
susceptibility. 

Comparative symptomatology’ of the 3 diseases and the morphological 
characters of their causative fungi are presented in tabular summaries as 
aids to diagnosis. 
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THE RELATION OF AECIOSPORE GERMINABILITY AND DIS¬ 
SEMINATION TO TIME OP INFECTION AND CONTROL 
OP GYMNOSPORANGIUM JDNIPERI-VIRGINIANAE . 

ON RED CEDAR 

Paul E. Milleb 
(Accepted for publication April 20, 1939) 

The studies reported herein were undertaken to clarify certain obscure 
phases in the life cycle of Gymnosporangium juniperi-virginianae, 

AECIOSPORE GERMINATION 

Workers with the rusts have long been familiar with the capricious germi¬ 
nation of aeciospores. 

While studying the effect of overwintering upon the germinability of 
aeciospores of O. juniperirvirginianae Schw. Miller^ found that many re¬ 
mained viable and germinated well in March and April. This observation 
suggested the possibility of spring infection of red cedar. Using similar 
methods this study was repeated in 1933, 1934, 1935, and 1936. The results 
are presented graphically in figure 1. In general trend they agree with those 
previously reported but, as can be seen, there was considerable fluctuation in 
germination from month to month, especially in 1933, and there was some 
variability from year to year. The monthly fluctuations in 1933 may pos¬ 
sibly be explained by the fact that the aeciospores tested for germinability in 
that year were secured by scraping them from a pustule with a scalpel. In 
subsequent years the aeciospores were dusted onto the slides by thumping the 
leaf with a finger, which probably released only apical, mature spores. No 
significant reason for the yearly variation in percentage of spore germination 
could be established from a study of the weather records for the years in 
question. There may be undetermined biological causes such as stage of 
maturity of the aeciospores and the amount of pigment in their walls at the 
time the leaves were taken from the trees. Cummins^ suggested that the 
pigmentation of the walls of the aeciospores of certain Gymnosporangium 
spp. may be associated with an increased ability of the spores to remain viable 
during exposure to climatic extremes. Also, during certain times, especially 
warm periods, aeciospores have been found associated with other fungi, which 
may have influenced their germination. 

ABWOSPORE DISSEMINATION 

To obtain information on the time that the aeciospores are naturally blown 
to the red cedar, certain experim ts were conducted. In June, 1934, non- 
infected potted seedlings covered with lin tents were placed in the vicinity 

^ 1 Miller, fiaul B. Pathogenicity of three red cei ar rusts that occur on apple. Phyto¬ 
pathology 723-740. 1932. ^ 

2 Cummins, George Baker. Phylogenetic significance of the pores in urediospores. 
Myhologia 28: 103-132. 1936. ^ 
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of apple trees bearing leaves and fruits heavily infected with Oymnospo- 
rangium juniperi-virginianae. These diseased leaves and fruits were allowed 
to fall and remain unmolested. The tents were removed from 3 trees during 
the entire month of July, then replaced and left on until the following June. 
This process was repeated with other trees, respectively, in August, Septem¬ 
ber, October, November, December, January, February, March, April, and 
May, thus allowing 3 trees in each case to be exposed for a period of one month 
only, for each of the 10 months. In July, 1935, these 30 trees were labeled 
and put under similar conditions in the greenhouse and observed at regular 
intervals. In June, 1935, small galls were found on all of the trees that had 
been exposed in July, August, and September, 1934, and 2 galls were found 
on 1 tree exposed in October. No galls developed on any of the other trees. 
This experiment was repeated in 1935-1936, with similar results in that only 
trees exposed in July, August, September, and October became infected. 
Apparently, spore dissemination occurs in late summer and early fall. 

Cedar branches atomized with an aeciospore suspension in August were 
brought into the laboratory in February and washed with water. The wash¬ 
ings were then lightly centrifuged, with the result that aeciospores were 
recovered and, when put under proper conditions, a few germinated. Appar¬ 
ently, some of the spores lie dormant on the red cedar leaf until growth 
actively begins in the cedar and the optimum temperature for germination 
is approached on the advent of spring. 

TIME OF RED CEDAR INFECTION 

In the fall and spring of 1929-1930,150 inoculations were made on potted 
red-cedar seedlings placed in the greenhouse; 125 were inoculated October 1 
and, the remaining 25,’ March 1. The method used was to atomize the seed¬ 
lings with an aeciospore suspension. To maintain high humidity the inocu¬ 
lated trees were covered 3 days with bell jars. These jars were removed twice 
a day and the trees were sprayed with water. No infection was obtained 
with the fall trials. Three small galls formed on one tree inoculated March 1, 
but they did not develop to maturity because the leaves to which they were 
attached died. Some other leaves on the tree turned yellow and dropped off. 
The check trees, although treated the same way as the inoculated trees, did 
not show yellowing and dropping of scattered leaves; consequently, these 
symptoms may have been caused by rust infection. Trees used in this experi¬ 
ment were obtained from a nursery, and, although the majority of them had 
a bluish bloom, the particular one that bore the galls did not. It may be^ 
significant to note that in subsequent surveys natural infection on trees jdth 
bluish foliage has been looked for without success. 

Fifty potted red cedars were inoculated with aeciospores from the same 
source in 1933 and 1934. Twenty-five were inoculated October 1 and, the 
remaining 25, March 1, with overwintelW spores. Several galls were formed 
in early summer on one tree in )culated in the fall. Numerous galls were 
found on all of the trees inoculated in the spring. Symptoms appeared about ^ 
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6 weeks earlier on the fall-inoculated than on the spring-inoculated trees. 
The galls on the former were much larger at maturity than were those on the 
latter. This relation between time of infection and size of resulting galls is 
being investigated further. Stained microtome sections of the galls showed 
that the galls developing on the fall-inoculated trees were attached to the 
stems, while those on the spring-inoculated trees were on the leaves.® Per¬ 
haps the explanation of this seasonal fluctuation in the loci of infection may 
be found in the fact that in the fall red cedar leaf activity is at a low ebb and 
possibly the stem tissue is then relatively more susceptible, whereas, in the 
spring, new succulent growth is present at the growing point of the leaf, 
which is at the base, where it forms the axil with the stem, in which presum¬ 
ably both spores and moisture accumulate. 

A diagram of the life cycle of Oymnosporangium juniperi-virginianae as 
it now appears is given in plate III. The dates shown are, of course, generali¬ 
zations—^the exact times would depend upon the locality and season. As 
given, they apply fairly accurately to the commercial apple-growing regions 
in the Eastern States, except the most northern ones. 

CONTROL 

The experiments previously discussed indicate that, while aeciospores are 
blown to the cedar in late summer, they cause relatively few infections at that 
time, and that most of the infections occur after the spores have been over¬ 
wintered, presumably in the axils of the leaves. Accordingly, quite contrary 
to previous assumptions, the disease is probably chiefly initiated in the spring, 
although some of the infection takes place in the fall. Naturally, the next step 
is to find whether a fungicide, applied during the dormant season, would pre¬ 
vent the overwintering spores from germinating and thus afford partial con¬ 
trol of the disease. This the write' has had opportunity to do only in a very 
preliminary way. Six red cedar seedlings were inoculated July 5, 1936, by 
atomizing them with an aeciospore suspension. Trials made from a sample 
of these spores showed that about 1 per cent of them were capable of germina¬ 
tion at that time. On January 10, 3 of these trees were sprayed with flotation 
sulphur, 5 poundto lUO gallons of water. The remaining 3 trees were not 
sprayed. In June, 1937, these trees were observed for the presence of galls. 
The average number of galls on the nonsprayed trees was 17, and that on the 
sprayed trees was 2. Further investigation is needed before definite conclu¬ 
sion's c. be drawn as to the effectiveness of this control procedure, but, 

irei t \ i^ should be an effective supplementary measure, applicable to 
' tuiinental species ' " Avmperus which, because of their special aesthetic 
due, it is desirable t iest') V. 

Heald^ conducted spra.. ' experiments on red cedar with 6-6-48 
Bordeaux in Nebl-a.slca in the su* ner 1907 at intervals between July 26 

» Miller, Paul B. Morphological aspect > of Gymnosporangium galls. Phvtooathol- 
ogy 86: 788-401. 1836. f -v. ^ ^ 

«Heal^ P. D. Life hiatorj of the cedir rust fungus. 82na Annual Beport Neb. 
Agr. Hzp. Stat. pp. 105-127. 1909. 
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Plate III. Successive stages in the life cjole of Gymnosporanfiium ^ 

anae are as follows; Telial sori (sporehoms) are produced f’oir p m itV cedar in - o 
spring (14, 15, and 16). The teliospores embedded in the,-^ ^ iinate during ‘g 

rains (15 and 16) producing promycelia with sp ondax ^^basidiospores) (lit,7;. 

The basidiospores are abjointed from their stem’" 1 i arw blown away by the wind 

to the immature leaves or fruits of the apple 'lU^'hey germinate and produce infec¬ 
tions resulting in pycnia on the fruit ^ ' andfi^t* tne upper surf ace of the leaves (2), 
followed later by aecia on the lower sun 'es tl the leaves (4) and in very susceptible 
varieties on the fruits also (8). The ae * produce the aeciospores whi<^ are Teleased 
and blown to the cedars <^iefly during 1 », August, and September (6), Some of these 

germinate in the fall and the resultant mycelium remains dormant during the winter,' 
while others remain in tM axils of the twigs and do not germinate until early spring*' 
The cedar host responds 4 ^ the formation of characteristic galls (10, 11, 12, 13, and 14), 
thus cQiopleting the cycle in about 23 months during which the fungus is on the apple for^ 
only aV>lit 3 months. Numbers 5 and 15 are after Heed and Crabill, Virginia Agr. Bxp. 
Stat. Bull. 9. 1915. Number 9 is a TJ. S. Forest Service photograph. 
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Fig. 1. Percentage germination of aeciospores of Gymnosporangivm juniperi-vir^ 
ginianae at 24° C., as determined in tests made monthly from August to June, inclusive, 
for the years 1933, 1934, 1935, and 1936. 

and October 9 and noted the effect upon the average number of galls develop¬ 
ing in 1908. He reported that “Spraying at intervals from the period of 
maturity of the aecia to September 1 greatly reduced the number of ‘cedar 
apples’ ” but in one block of trees upon which spraying was started Septem¬ 
ber 2, practically no reduction in the number of galls resulted. MacLachlan 
and CrowelP obtained 90 per cent coi.trol through 4 applications of sulphur 
fungicides at intervals of 4 weeks, the first being made prior to the initial dis¬ 
charge of aeciospores. Although these investigators did not apply a dormant 
spray as such, in reality their applications may have acted as one. They 
say, “Examination of sprayed red cedar revealed that particles of the spray 
ingredient were still present in the axils formed by the leaves, six months after 
the last spray application.” Their results indicate the possibility of control 
through one application of a dormant spray which would prevent the 
germination of overwintering aeciospores and thus inhibit spring infection of 
the red cedar, although their discussion does not show that they themselves 
had reached* such a conclusion. 


SUMMARY 

Tests of aeciospore germinatio f Oymnosporangium juniperi-virginiaftae 
monthly, from August to June, ic- "isive, over a period of 4 years, 
showed that the percentage germina^ n i!' vugust was low and that maximum 
^germination was reached at some time du‘ hg late winter, varying from year 

I * MacLachlan, J. D., and Ivan H. Crowell Control of the Gymnosporangium rusts 
by seans of sulphur sprays. Joum. Arnold > Btum 18: 149-163. 1937. 
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to year. It was ascertained that dissemination of aeciospores occurs chiefly 
during July, August, and September. 

Experimental evidence showed the likelihood that there are 2 rather dis¬ 
tinct periods when the red cedars become infected, first soon after the aecio¬ 
spores are released when only a small percentage of them will germinate, and 
second, later in the season, possibly in early spring, when infection is caused 
by aeciospores that have overwintered on the Jufdperus f^'liage prior to their 
germination. 

Theoretically, an application of a fungicide to junipers during the 
dormant season offers protection against overwintering aeciospores and pre¬ 
liminary spraying experiments give promise of an effective control measure 
applicable to susceptible plantings of ornamental value. 

Division of Mycology and Disease Survey, 

Bureau of Plant Industry, 

United States Department of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C. 

CRAZY TOP OF CORN 

Benjamin Koehler 
(Accepted for publication April 4, 1939) 

A striking abnormality of corn, Zea mays, that apparently should be 
classified as a disease has been occasionally observed here and there at widely 
separated points in Illinois. The general appearance of the disorder and its 
occurrence at and above the ear shoots has suggested the name ‘‘crazy top.^’ 
Marked losses from the disease have been observed in restricted areas. 

Outside Illinois, crazy top has been reported to the writer by G. H. Dun- 
gan, University of Illinois, who observed it near Lizton, Indiana, in 1924; 
G. M. Smith, Purdue University, who observed it at several locations in 
Indiana more recently; and J. R. Holbert of Funk Bros. Seed Company, 
who observed it near Dana, Iowa, in 1938. A short report on the disease 
was made by Koehler and Holbert in 1930.^ Since then it has been observed 
in a number of different hybrids as well as in open-pollinated varieties. 
Fully a dozen reports of its occurrence in Illinois were received by various 
staff members of the Agronomy Department, University of Illinois, in 1938. 
This was the largest number yet received in one year. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, as heretofore, the disease was not noted until at or near hanrest time. 
For that reason studies in the immature stages of plant development were 
impossible. Some new aspects of the disease wer^' observed in fields studied 
in early October. , 

The principal characteristic o** '^I’azy top is the partial or complete ab¬ 
sence of floral organs and their rt by vegetative shoots (Fig. 1). 

Abnormalities of this type in corr 3 .-een reported following infections 

1 Koehler, Benjamin, and J. R. Holbert Com diseases in Illinois, their extent, nature, 
and control. Ill. Agr. Exp. Stat. Bull. 35., (1930. 
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i i'A . \irsa oj/ >lai^ with many iointed hranclies in plaft© of ear shoots, and 

'jxoeeaively jux4i+ stalk, Crazy-top plant with tassel converted 

into a lar^ ’ ' , ^ ^ the same general disorder as in A, but the causal 

agent ‘ 2 deveiQpment of the plant, C, Close-up of a 

i^ege^ a -C PA cop[ te normal plant of Illinois Hybrid 960, 

aliu^tvves w. * ^ le hybrid affected with crazy top of the 

eharaeteirveen in A, showing total * ' ’ ♦des and some variations from A in the 

niiniber and length of side bi^ch^i, < foxtail showing excessive branching and 

shortened intemodes, found in ^the ^ ere crazy top of corn occurred abundantly. 
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with Sorosporium and Sclerospora, but the disease here reported is doubt¬ 
less of a different nature. In cases of partial replacement by vegetative 
shoots, one may find the tassel deranged but the ear shoot bearing grain, and 
in such cases one may find among the leafy proliferations of the tassel a few 
branches bearing apparently normal male fiorets. The large bunchy vege¬ 
tative growth replacing the tassel (Fig. 1, B, C) is one of the most pro¬ 
nounced characteristics of the disease. In one hybrid field, however, nearly 
half of the abnormal plants did not have this bunch at the top but, instead, 
the upper half of the stalk was excessively jointed (Fig. 1, A, E). Some 
examples of the same symptoms also were found in a field grown from open- 
pollinated seed. 

No apparent difference between normal and crazy-top plants was found 
with respect to the number of nodfes between the ground level and the first 
ear shoot. Furthermore, in plants bearing a bunched top, regardless of 
whether they bore normal ears or abnormal leafy branches, the total number 
of nodes from soil level to tassel joint was about normal. In the other type 
of expression of crazy top (Fig. 1, A, E) the number of nodes above the top 
ear branch averaged 23.6 in a certain field studied, whereas, in normal 
plants, the number of nodes from the top ear to tassel was 6.2. Such plants 
never bore ears but always produced leafy branches in their place. These 
branches ranged from one to many per plant and varied greatly in length; 
some were even longer than those shown in figure 1, A. The number of 
nodes per leafy branch averaged about 23. 

The occurrence of crazy top in a field w£^s always spotted, the spots coin¬ 
ciding consistently with depressions in the field. In some cases the depres- 
sions^were only very slight. These areas of low elevation usually wer^J|^o- 
vided with good facilities for drainage, and, after heavy rains, water would 
be expected to stand there for only a short time. The observed extent of 
damage varied from an approximate 60 per cent loss in a 4-acre field planted 
to open-pollinated corn to only a few specimens in some other cases. About 
5 acres were involved in a large field growing hybrid corn. In the central 
part of this area 71 per cent of the plants were abnc^toal and for the most 
part produced no grain. The total loss to the corn crop of Illinois^ however, 
^s^as negligible. Crazy top was found on moderately, as well as on highly, 
fertile brown and black soil in the northern h4lf of Illinois, and also on less 
fertile, grajj^^oil the «!nntbern pa-:t of the State^ 

These malformations have been considered httrihutaHe to a d|se$^ratl^ir 
than a heritable morphological aberration,\ecause of 
in various different open-pollinated varieties and b 'bit ds ^ 


seasonal variations in prevalence. The ’^se ^ 
It obviously operates before the d ^ rentiati) m 
In case of tassel malformations thiJr^^ldd W I 
Illinois, when the uppermost grov 
than a few inches above the soil levci 

2 Bonnett, O. T. Development of tlie i^tann 1^' 
corn, Zea maysjp^arata. Manuscript * -irepara^oi 
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at the most, extend to 20 or 30 inches above the ground. In eases where no 
bunched top was formed, but only an excessively jointed stem, the disease 
was active still earlier, before tassel initials formed, which is before the 
growing point extends above the soil surface. • 

An interesting side light is that in one of the severely diseased com areas, 
barnyard grass, Echinochloa crusgalli, and green foxtail, Setaria viridis, 
were excessively branched and presented a very abnormal appearance (Fig. 
1, F). The particular areas where the malformations in the 3 kinds of 
plants occurred coincided markedly. 

Department op Agronomy, 

Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station, 

Urbana, Illinois. 

PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL NOTES 

Physiologic Strains of Bean Bust .—^In the course of a project for the 
development of snap-bean varieties resistant to bean rust, collections of rust 
material were obtained from commercial fields in Florida and Washington. 
The 2 physiologic races of bean rust described by Harter’ * were also obtained 
from him. The testing for rust was done on plants in the field, on plants 
in the greenhouse, and in Petri dishes. In the dish method abscised leaflets, 
floated bottom-side-up on a 5 per cent sucrose solution, were inoculated by 
brushing with urediospores. The dishes were kept in the light at room 
temperature. The reading was made 12 to 14 days after inoculation. The 
3 methods of testing gave almost identical results for all varieties tested, 
indicating that the dish test is reliable. 

The rust material from the Florida and Washington collections was pro¬ 
pagated repeatedly on a single-pustule basis, in dishes, to insure that only 
pure strains were being used. There was some evidence of more thai^i .etfe 
strain present in the original Florida collection, but only one str^^was 
propagated. The Washington collection gave no evidence of containing 
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TABLE 1 .—Beactions of 4 strains of hean rust on $ differential hosts 



« Obtained from Dr. L. L. Harter, U. S. Horticultural Station, Beltaville, Maryland. 

b Obtained from Kale Canning Co., Everson, Washington. 

c Obtained from Dr. G. R. Townsend, Everglades Experiment Station, Belle Glade, 
Florida. 

to the Washington strain (W), while Golden Gate Wax is resistant to strains 
1, W and F, but susceptible to form 2, and Tennessee Green Pod is resistant 
to strain P, but highly susceptible to 1, 2 and W. It is, therefore, evident that 
the rust strains obtained in Florida and Washington collections diifer from 
each other and from the two previously described strains 1 and 2.—^B. Dundas 
and G. W. Scott, Pacific Coast Breeding Station,> Milpitas, Calif., and Asso¬ 
ciated Seed Growers, Inc.,^ew Haven, Conn. 

The Use of Special Media for Sporulation of Fungi, —^Leaf juice expressed 
from Platanus racemosa leaves and sterilized by filtration through Cham¬ 
berlain filters has been used successfully in producing sporulation of leaf- 
spot fungi (Stigmella platani-racemosae Dearn. and Barth., Stigmina 
platani (Fckl.) Sacc., Mycosphaerella platanifolia (Cooke), and M, stig- 
mina-platani Wolf). The natural juice thus obtained was placed as drops 
in van Tieghem cells and as drops on slides supported in Petri dishes by 
means of U-shape gl^ss rods. The medium, little of which is needed, lasts 
indefinitely if contaminants be excluded and the material be kept cold in 
tight-stoppered, sterile bottles. Spores grown on this medium and those 
produced on the living host are identical. 

Abundant spermatia have been formed by the above-named fungi on 
sterile filter paper in tubes to which the medium was added aseptically. The 
use of this host juice offers a means of suggesting whether a perfect stage 
may be expected in these fungi and indicates that their perfect stages can 
be formed by the latter method if other conditions are favorable. 

Natural media can be obtained from the host or host part desired and 
may prove successful for sporulation of certain other fungi that do not 
sporulate well on ordinary media.— ^Donald J. Smith and C. 0. Smith, Uni¬ 
versity of California .Citrus Experiment St^ tion, Riverside, California. 

A Destructive Bud-transmissible Disea'^e of itiour Cherry in Wisconsin ,— 
An unfruitful condition of sou,^-e^()iry (^\unus oerasus L.) that has been 
called “boarder tree, “yellow let‘ or “physiological yellow leaf is wide¬ 
spread and increasing in Wisconsin. Affected trees tend to have relatively 
large leaves, some of which develop conspicuous chlorotic areas^^^The ehl#r 
rotic leaves and some that are still green are abscised, a major "wave *^ ' 
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defoliation usually occurring in late June or early July. The spur system 
becomes greatly reduced and the crop very sparse. 

Reciprocal budding experiments between diseased and healthy Mont¬ 
morency trees resulted in transmission of the disease in cases where a union 
of diseased and healthy tissues occurred. Characteristic leaf symptoms of 
tno developed 'n 1939 on shoots from healthy buds that were placed 

on diseased trees in 1938. Similar symptoms appeared on shoots from dis¬ 
eased buds on healthy trees. Leaves on many shoots of previously healthy 
trees on which buds from diseased trees had been propagated showed the 
characteristic symptoms. Controls showed no symptoms of the disease. 

Microscopic examinations and platings from diseased organs have given 
no evidence of a causal fungus or bacterium. 

The evidence herein reported indicates that thi' disease is caused by a 
virus. Further studies of the disease and of its pof sible relations to previ¬ 
ously described virus diseases are in progress. — G. W. Keitt and C. N. Clay¬ 
ton, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


REPORT OP THE 1939 ANNUAL MEETING OF 1 IE PACIFIC 
DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY 

The twenty-third annual meeting of the Pacific Division of The American Phytopatho- 
logical Society was held at Stanford University at Palo Alto, California, from June 27 to 
30, 1939, in conjunction with the meetings of the Pacific Division of the American Associ¬ 
ation for the Advancement of Science. Thirty-two papers, reporting research projects, 
were presented during 4 half-day sessions. A total of 70 pathologists and others inter¬ 
ested in the subjects attended the sessions. 

Thursday morning was devoted to a symposium on teaching of Plant Pathology. 
Specific phases of the problem were discussed by W. W. Bobbins, J. T. Barrett, W. B. 
Hewitt, H. R. Stanford, and T. E. Bawlins. 

A field trip of unusual interest, consistmg of visits to several greenhouses, commercial 
plantings of ornamentals between Palo Alto and San Francisco, and a tour through one of 
the large estates occupied all of Friday. An opportunity was furnished to obseive the 
culture and diseases of asters, chrysanthemums, gardenias, roses, and a number of' other 
ornamental plants. 

Officers of the society for the ensuing year are as follows: President, B. F. Dana, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, CorvaUis, Oregon; Vice-president, T. E. Eawlins, University of 
California; Secretary-Treasurer, L. D. Leach, University of California, Davis; Councilor, 
E. Carsner, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Riverside. 

The next annual meeting will be held at the University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington, in June, 1940. 

Titles and, abstracts of papers presented at the meeting follow. 

L. D. Leach, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

OvervuUering mycelium of Plasmopaia viticola (B ^ C) Berl, # DeT, in the California 
dd ^apt, Vitis c* hfomioa Benti T. Barrett. Tn 1904, Istvanffi reported finding 
u]Qf)Celiinu in he <'»ef & lef^ on the vines during the winter, and in inner 

bmd scales in Decern . The la fi., an observation of CubonL These and other 

students of downy mildew have suggei c » a method of overwintering on cultivated 
grapes, but no recorded proof has been ound Tn California it has been established that 
mycelium^ resting over winter in the cortical i - and buds of the canes, is a regular 
method of downy mildew perpetuation in the \ pe, Vitis californioa Benth. Shoots 

tWt develop from infected buds are conspicuously Dre vigorous than those from non- 
inf ected ones. Many measurements made throughout»he growing season show the diseased 
shoots times longer than healthy ones and twice the diameter at the base. Mycelium is 
eaeily demonstrated microscopically in the parenchyma f all organs, even to the very tip 
of growing points. Diseased shoots are conspicuous by their paler leaves and stems. No 
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sporangiophores have been observed in nature on parts other than leaves where they appear 
at first only along the veins on the lower surface. Rarely, except for leaves, is there any 
killing of infected parts. Leaf spots produced by secondary infections are scattered at 
random and soon bocome yellow and finally brown. This type of infection is greatly 
dependent on the weather. Infection of the cultivated grape, Vitts vinifera L., even in 
close proximity to severely infected wild grapes, has not been observed, a fact that may be 
largely dependent on unfavorable climatic conditions. 

Pathogenicity and Pathological Histology of Phymatotrichuin omnivorum in d '-^oody 
Perennial, the Pecan, Lloyd A. Brinkerhoff. Roots of pecan trees showing earliest 
symptoms of infection were found extensively injured. Tne so-called resistance of pecan 
to root rot is not attributable to its ability to resist invasion. Infected trees may survive 
as long as 2 years by means of shallow roots that have escaped infection. The ability to 
produce abundant adventitious roots following treatment is a major factor in the recovery 
of infected trees. Infection was secured readily on roots of all sizes above i in. diameter. 
In August, lesions appeared in 9 days from inoculation, and the average rate of spread 
along roots during July and Ai gust was from .6 to .8 in. per day. Primary spread of the 
fungus is by strands on the sui face of the uoot. Initial penetration was found to be most 
rapid through lenticels, but occurs also through the point of emergence of lateral roots and 
through normal breaks in the periderm. After initial penetration, lateral spread is rapid 
through tissues just under the periderm, and through the cambial region. Radial penetra¬ 
tion is largely through the pitted phloem and xylem ray cells. Starch disappears rapidly 
from invaded cells. Granular deposits composed of suberin or suberin-like substances were 
abundant in the zone of infection. 

Spraying by Ait ^ ane /c* * Disease Control in Peach Orchards. P. T>. Caldis. Applica 
tions of spray materials for the control of peach diseases by airplane have been made on a 
considerable scale since 1936. A suspension of a copper fungicide, with or without lead 
arsenate, in summer, or winter spray oil, is atomized at the rate of 10 gal. per acre, covering 
60 acres per houi. One package Bordo, Coposil, Cuprocide, and Basicop, have been 
successfully used. The dei)Osits adhere and weather better than do water sprays. The 
control obtained is similar to applications by power ground machines, although the cost 
is slightly higher at present. Under wet soil conditions in the spring, when ground spray¬ 
ing is impossible, timely applications can be made without packing the soil and tramping 
down the cover crop. 

Morphological and Anatomical Features of PhyUody in Varieties of Tomato and Bean, 

B. F. Dana. PhyUody was observed in the Pacific Northwest on varieties of common, 

Lima, and soy beans, tomato, squash, and carrot, many of which also showed curly-top 
injury. PhyUody resulted in change of fioral parts to leafy structures and extension of the 
axis between those whorls of the flower where vascular traces for the different whorls are 
known to be separate. In common bean secondary or accessory phylloid flowers, inflores¬ 
cences vith phylloid flowers, and shoots were formed. In common bean, transformation of 
the ca-pels ranged from an expanded sack-like structure through a marginal-veined leaf- 
form with marginal leaflets representing ovules to a normal-appearing loaf. PhyUody in 
tomato was accompanied by proliferation in the region of the intern^ phloem similar to 
that described for the big-bud disease of tomato. In pedicels of phyUoid flowers of com¬ 
mon bean and soy bean pith tissues were filled with starch, a feature described as 
characteristic of big bud and woodiness on tomato and bindweed. Many plants bearing 
phyUoid flowers also exhibited symptoms of curly top. Further study will be necessary to 
verify the presence of the big-bud v irus and to determine the influence of the curly-top 
virus in the production of these hosts. 

The Effects of Sea Spray Deposits on Spore Germination and Mycelial Growth of he 
Cypress Canker Fungus. A. W. Dimock. Experiments to determine whether or not f- 
spray deposits on the bark and foliage of Cupressus waorocarpa in the native ( ^ves alo 
the immediate coast might provide protection again/ i C)yies8 cankc fungus, Coryneuh 
cardinale, yielded the following information. Sa" • 'ts o* s wl as* 835 ipg. of^ 
chloride per 100 sq. cm. were present on old* U o cypress ^^..s on the immediate' 
ocean front but deposits were only 1/6 to heavy on young, infection-susceptible 

bark of the same trees and only 1/11 to 1/1 is hei^ y on foliage. Growth of mycelium of 

C. cardinale occurred in salt solutionFf < 36 per cent of saturation (12-14 per cent 

sodium chloride). Spores of the fur*-*- nained viable after euspension for as long as 
5 days in saturated solutions of sodit” . <.hloride. Spore germination, averaging 72-84 per 
cent in check tests in distilled water. * Vas reduced to 0-4 per cent by Aims from sea water on 
glass slides and significantly by ^bdium chloride films. On cypress bark and foliage, 
however, natural and artificial deposits of sea spray and of sodium chloride solution either 
caused no reduction in germination or the reduction was so variable that a protectiTe effect 
could scarcely be counted on. 
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Host Mange and Strains of ike Powdery Mildew (Erysiphe polygoni) of Bean and 
Cowpea. B. Dundas. Isolations of powdery mildew (Erysiphe polygoni) from Phaseolus 
and Vigna species have been compared as to their pathogenicity on about 250 varieties of 
PhasefAnSj Vigna and related genera by inoculating living detached leaflets supported on 
a 10 per cent sucrose solution in Petri dishes. In maintaining the isolations, Jhe leaflets 
were kept 4 days in the dishes before inoculation to insure against volunteer mildew con¬ 
tamination. Mildew on beans and cowpeas was collected from various parts of California, 
from Florida and Michigan. Fourteen different strains have been isolated. These are 
readily separated into 4 classes on the basis of their reaction on beans and cowpeas; 3 
of the classes contain only 1 strain each, the fourth embracing the other 10. These 10 
are differentiated mainly on species of wild beans, Dolichos, and Cyamopsis, Inoculations 
of mildew from beans and cowpeas on various species of Lathyrus, Trifolium, Medioago, 
Lotus, MelUotus, Trigonella, Brassica, and several other genera produced no infection. 
Likewise, mildew from these species did not infect beans and coi/^yeas. The forms of 
Erysiphe polygoni occurring on Phaseolus and Vigna are limited mainly to these genera. 

Inheritance of Resistance to Powdery Mildew in Runner Beans (Phaseolus coccineus ), 
Tepary Beans (P. acutifolius), Yard Long Beans (Vigna sesquipedalis) and Cowpeas 
(Vigna sinensis) . B. Dundas. Within the runner beans, tepary beans, cowpeas and yard 
long beans were found varieties both resistant and susceptible to various strains of powdery 
mildew (Erysiphe polygoni) of beans and cowpeas. Crosses were made between resistant 
and susceptible varieties and have been carried through the F* generation. The dish method 
of testing was used. All F^ plants from these crosses between resistant and susceptible 
plants were resistant, while the Fa populations segregated in a ratio of 3 resistant to 1 
susceptible. These results indicate that the resistance to strain 1 in runner beans, to 
strain 2 and 3 in the tepary variety ‘ * Gray Mottled ^ \ in the cowpea variety Blackeye and 
in yard long bean is due to a single dominant Mendolian factor. Furthermore, the 
individual Fa plants of tepary and Vigna reacted the same to both strain 2 and 3, which 
shows that the reaction to both strains is controlled by the same factor. The Fg from a 
cross between a resistant Blackeye and a resistant Yard Long gave only resistant progeny, 
showing that both contain the same factor for resistance. 

Hydroxyl ion Concentration of the Saliva of Partially Desiccated Beet Leaf Hoppers. 
J. M. Fife. 

Additional Celery Viroses. Julius H. Feeitag and Henry H. P. Severin. The 
name ‘‘pseudo-calico’' is proposed for an additional virosis of celery. The symptoms of 
6 celery viroses occurring naturally in California and 2 viruses that have been experi¬ 
mentally transmitted to celery have been previously described. The celery pseudo-calico 
virus has not been transmitted by any of the 9 species of aphids that breed on celery. 
Celery crinkle-leaf, poison-hemlock ringspot and celery yellow spot are transmitted by 
aphids. Crinkle-leaf and the ringspot viruses were retained by the aphids for periods of 
less than 24 hours, while yellow-spot virus was retained by the honeysuckle aphid (Rho- 
palosiphum melliferum) for 12 days. Pseudo-calico and crinkle-leaf viruses are trans¬ 
mitted by sap inoculation, but yellow-spot has not. Ringspot virus has been transmitted 
by mechanical Inoculation with difficulty from plain parsley to plain parsley, but it has 
not been transmitted by this method to celery. The physical properties of some of these 
viruses were as follows: pseudo-calico, thermal inactivation 70° C., dilution tolerance 
1-1000, and longevity in vitro 5 days; crinkle-leaf, thermal inactivation 60° C., dilution 
tolerance 1-100, and longevity in vitro 3 days. Pseudo-calico virus, up to the present time, 
has been transmitted to 12 species of plants in 5 families. The host ranges of crinkle-leaf 
and ringspot viruses are limited to plants belonging to the family Umbelliferae. 

Camellia Blossom Blight. H. N. Hansen and H. Earl Thomas. A destructive 
blight of the flowers of Camellia (Camellia japonica L.) was first observed in 1938 in one 
nursery in the San Francisco Bay region. Serious outbreaks usually follow each of the 
rather frequent rains from January to late April. All varieties of Camellia seem to be 
#qnal}y susceptible to this disease. The first symptom of the disease is the appearance on 
"Ijie petals of small brownish specks that enlarge rapidly and unite into large patches 
eventually involving the entire flower, which soon drops and becomes dark brown. The 
causal ori^ism is an undeseribed species of Sderotvnia, apparently specifle to the floral 
parts of OameUia. A distinguishing character of this fungus is its black, laminated scle- 
rotia, which, in shape, typically conform to the petal arrangement of the flower. The 
gclerotia Apparently are formed in the flowers only, and after one or more years of rest 
, they give jise to aj^thecia. In mass the non-viable nbcrospores are jet-black. There are 
no secondary spore forms. Inoculation produced typical symptoms in less than 36 hours. 
The nature and behavior of the pathogen suggest that destruction of fallen flowers would 
effectively control the disease. 
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Begistration of Citrus Trees Inspected for Psorosis, J. Lee Hewitt. There is a 
registry of citrus trees selected by California nurserymen to serve as sources of cion mate- 
riS and examined by the State Department to determine their probably entire freedom 
from infection with psorosis. To date, there are registered 381 Valencia orange trees, 38 
Washington Navel orange trees and 1 tree called Seedless Valencia. There are 63 nursery¬ 
men whose applications for registration include varieties of orange, lemon, tangerine, 
grapefruit and seedling orange trees. This registry is based upon 5 assumptions: 1. 
Psorosis is largely bud transmitted; 2. It is visibly detectable; 3. Inspection being upon 
voluntary request, there is no compulsion upon the department immedmtely to declare as 
to eligibility; 4. The public will demand trees known to be from registered bud sources; 
5. The nurserymen will devise means to meet the public demand. The biological condi¬ 
tions for registration specified by Howard S. Fawcett includes two essentials: trees shall 
be older than 15 years or probably derived from older trees that are available for inspec¬ 
tion ; examination in good season of the bark and of the leaves at 15 stations on each tree 
shall reveal no suspicion of psorosis. The State makes no guarantee and writes no certifi¬ 
cate, except a letter to the applicant transmitting a copy of the registry entry, which in¬ 
cludes a detailed description of the location of each tree. 

Transmission of Blaoh-raspherry Mosaic ty the Cane-feeding Aphids Amphorophora 
ruhicumherlandi. Glenn A. Hubee. A cane-feeding aphid, Amphorophora ruhicumher- 
landi, has recently been found on both wild (Buhus leucodermis) and cultivated (Cumber¬ 
land var.) black-raspberry plants in the Puget Sound area in western Washington. In 
greenhouse studies. A, ruhicumherlandt transmitted black-raspberry mosaic from the wild 
black raspberry to 30 per cent of the plants of cultivated black raspberry (Cumberland 
var.) and from mosaic Cumberland to 50 per cent of the plants of the same variety. Ac¬ 
tive colonies are difficult to maintain on mosaic-infected plants. In the field, they feed 
only on large, rapidly growing canes. They have not been observed feeding on leaves, 
and seldom within 10 to 12 inches of the growing tips. A. ruhicumherlandi has been 
observed feeding and reproducing on the following varieties: Black Pearl, Bristol, Conn. 
96, Conn. 129, Cumberland, Dundee, Evans, Mitch seedling. Hunger, Naples, New Logan, 
Ohio, O.S.C. 106, Plum Farmer, Quillen, and Shuttleworth. It has not been found on 
Black Beauty, Harbert, 2 Kansas seedlings, 2 O.S.C. seedlings, or purple cane varieties. 
All attempts to make it feed on varieties of red raspberry have failed. 

The Occurrence of Sclerotinia fructicola and S, laxa on Stone Fruits in Western Wash¬ 
ington Glenn A. Hubek and Kabl E. Baur. Sclerotinia fructicola and S, laxa were 
found responsible for brown rot of stone fruits in western Washington. Eesults of isola¬ 
tions follow: APRICOT. S. laxa from blighted twigs and cankers, infected blossoms and 
decaying fruit, cherry (sweet and sour varieties). Both species from infected blos¬ 
soms and decaying fruit* S. laxa from twig cankers and conidia on mummies overwinter¬ 
ing on the trees (8 to 46 per cent showed sporodochial production from December through 
April). PEACH. Both species from decaying fruit and mummies overwintering on the 
trees. S. laxa from infected blossoms and twig cankers, prune. S, fructicola and 8» 
laxa in the proportion of 20 to 1 from mature fruit. S. fructicola from apothecia. S, 
laxa and S. fructicola from mummies overwintering on trees. * (Zero to 11 per cent pro¬ 
duced viable brown rot conidia of which less than 2 per cent produced S. fructicola,) 8, 
fructicola from 93 per cent of blossoms blighted from other causes; 50 to 100 per cent 
from surface of normal blossoms. S. fructicola from 0 to 92 per cent of the thrips col¬ 
lected from normal blossoms in various orchards and placed on culture media. One orchard 
showed 92 per cent of thrips carrying spores of S, fructicola. 

The Effect of Calcium Cyanamid on Development of Apothecia of Sclerotinia fructi- 
cola and on Population of Taeniothrips inconsequens in Prune Orchards, Glenn A. 
Huber, Karl E. Baur and Edward P. Breakey. Further studies conducted in prune 
orchards of Clark County, Wash., during the spring of 1939 showed that commercial pul¬ 
verized and oiled calcium cyanamid appUed to the surface of the soil and vegetative cover 
at the rate of 300 pounds per acre prevented development of apo^ecia of Sclerotinia fruc 
ticola and reduced the number of thrips, Taeniothrips inconsequens, that emerged from the 
soil. Duplicate areas were treated in orchards in 3 localities within the period 3 

to 27. ^plicate apothecial counts were made on the treated and nontreated plots *at in¬ 
tervals during the period of apothecial development, April 1 to 20. Apothecia developed 
on the nontreated areas (7—40 per measured area of 36 sq. ft.), while none developed on 
the treated plots. The average total number of thrips that emerged, as determined by 
trap (each covering 9 sq. ft.) counts, on nontreated areas in the 3 orchards was 708.5, 
133.5, and 48.5, respectively, and on the treated plots was 79,13.5, and 5.5, respectively. 

Virus Concentration in Boot Tips of Besistant and Susceptible Sugar Beets, 0. F/ 
Lackey. In previous experiments root tips were obtained from sugar beets infected wili 
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field virus. This report gives data from experiments with the resistant variety 68 and a 
susceptible commercial variety. The virus used was curly-top strain number 1. Twenty 
tips each 5 mm, long were cut from each beet variety, mascerated, and fed to nonvirulifer- 
ous leaf hoppers in each experiment. Test beets infected by these vectors indicate a higher 
concentration of virus in the resistant beet root tips than in those of the susceptible variety. 

Spread of Armillaria in a Peach Orchard Over a Period of Ten Years, L. 0. Lawyer. 

Soil Fumigants for the Commercial Control of Armillana, L. O. Lawyer, Harold E. 
Thomas and P. D, Galdis. 

Breeding for Besistance in Blacheye Cowpeas to Cowpea Wilty Charcoal Bot, and Boot- 
Knot Nematode. W. W. Mackie. Blackeye beans, or cowpcas (Vigna sinensis)y in Cali¬ 
fornia have deteriorated in yield because of increasing ravages of cowpea wilt (Fusarvum 
vasinfeotum tracheiphilum), charcoal rot (Bhizoctonta bataticola), and root-knot nematode 
(Heterodera marioni). Escape lies in the breeding of resistant varieties. The Iron cow¬ 
pea has proved resistant to cowpea wilt and root-knot nematode since the classical work 
of Orton and Webber, and is superior stock for breeding under intensive tests. By cross¬ 
ing the California Blackeye with Iron as the male parent, followed in the Fi and subse¬ 
quent generations by back-crossing to the Blackeye and concluded by plant selection, a 
number of varieties superior in yield, market qu^ity, and disease resistance have been 
created. To achieve these results the genetical behavior of the factors involved were 
studied. In the F,, resistance to the three parasites was found to be dominant. Late 
maturity, vigor and spread of vine, high yield, mottling, and self-color in seed are also 
dominant. The eyed factor is recessive, due to a single factor permitting the complete 
elimination of all except eyed forms. 

The White Streak or White Stripe Disease of Narcissus. Frank P. McWhorter. 
White streaking is a chief symptom of a transmissible narcissus disease, which presumably 
is a virosis. Mid-season symptoms usually consist of prominent white and purple longi¬ 
tudinal streaks on the leaves, but the symptomatology is extremely variable. In general, 
higher temperatures mask purpling and increase white streaking. The histological anat¬ 
omy of the disease shows it is very different from yellow streak or mosaic. The white 
streaks are dead areas of sunken epidermal or chlorenchyma cells. The yellow or mosaic 
streaks are raised overgrowths of living cells. The two diseases are, therefore, easily dis¬ 
tinguished when typically developed. 

The Efficacy of Some Insoluble Copper Sprays for ihe Control of Walnut Bacteriosis 
in Oregon, P. W. Miller. In studies carried on in Oregon from 1932 to 1938, inclusive, 
the following insoluble copper compounds have been tested in the field and their phytocidal 
effect and relative efficacy for the control of walnut bacteriosis determined: Cupra- 
ammonium carbonate, copper resinate, copper carbonate, basic copper sulphate, copper 
phosphate, copper oxalate, copper hydroxide, copper oxychloride, cupra-ammonium silicate, 
and copper zeolite. Only one of those, namely, copper oxalate, has given consistently good 
control of the disease. In 3 of the past 4 years this copper compound, at the rate of 3 
to 4 lb. to 100 gal., has given better control of walnut bacteriosis than Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture 2-2-50. Unlike Bordeaux mixture, copper oxalate, at the above rate, has caused no 
detectable foliage injury under Oregon conditions. While the results of studies carried 
on to date are very promising, further testing under a wider range of local and seasonal 
conditions is necessary, however, before it can be concluded that copper oxalate is more 
efficacious for the control of walnut bacteriosis than Bordeaux mixture. 

Delphinium Aster Yellows. Henry H, P. Severin and Sidney J. Oliver. The moun¬ 
tain leaf hopper, ThamnoietUx montanus, and the geminate leaf hopper, T, geminatusy are 
the most important vectors of the California aster-yellows virus to garden varieties of 
perennial delphiniums, and both species breed on this host plant under natural conditions. 
Adults of both species of leaf hopper were collected on naturally infected delphiniums and 
transferred to healthy delphinium seedlings. T, montanus transmitted the virus to 84.6 
per cent and T, geminatus to 92.8 per cent of the plants. The recovery and transfer of 
the virus to healthy celery from naturally infected delphiniums ^ pteviously noninfective 
T, montanus was 20.8 per cent and T, geminatus 4.2 per cent. Experiment^ infection of 
healthy delphiniums with the virus by the two species of leaf hopper was as follows: seed¬ 
lings and second-year delphiniums before the spikes developed, 100 per cent; after the 
spikes developed, 90 per cent. The incubation period of the disease in 4 varieties or hybrid 
delphinium seedlings infected during June varied from 15.4 to 28.0 days, average 19.5 
days; in delphiniums infected during the second year before spikes developed, varied from 
29.2 to 64.0 days, or an average of 43.5 days; and after sp&es developed from 28.3 to 
72.0 days, average 45 days. In the 3 experiments on the incubation period of the disease, 
the virus was recovered and transferred to healthy aster or celery plants from 10 of 92 
experimentally infected delphiniums, or 10.9 per cent. 
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Culture Methods in Belation to Fusarium Identification. W. C. Snvdbb and H. N. 
Hansen. With the conviction that any taxonomic system must be based upon standard- 
ized practices in order to fulfil its purpose in serving all workers, a study has been made 
to determine the influence of various conditions of growth upon fungus characters used in 
the identification of Fusaria, Conditions of culture, which are reflected in important de¬ 
grees in characters of growth obtained, include the purity of culture, kind of medium, 
method of transfer, frequency of transfer, past cultur^ history of the fungus, age of cul¬ 
ture, amount of light in the environment, temperature, and variability of the fungus. It 
is suggested that failure to make effective use of the existing taxonomic scheme for the 
genus Fusarium is due in large part to a general lack of understHnding of the cultural 
practices and technique upon which the system is based. 

The Effect of Intercrops and Forage Crops on the Incidence and Severity of Fhyma- 
totrichum Boot Bot on Pecan. E. B. Streets. Intercropping or the pasturing of sheep 
or cattle on forage crops grown in Arizona pecan groves has proved a satisfactory source 
of revenue, but nearly all serious outbreaks of root rot have occurred with an intercrop 
of alfalfa. Alfalfa roots furnish a medium on which the root-rot fungus spreads very 
rapidly and infects the pecan roots. A 40-acre pecan orchard on infested soil and inter- 
planted with alfalfa showed after 2 years 195 *infected trees in comparison with 58 infected 
trees in an adjacent orchard on even more severely infested soil, or 3.4 times as many 
infected trees in the alfalfa. Eemoval of the susceptible intercrop does not result in an 
immediate drop in the number of newly infected trees. A 50-acre orchard from which the 
alfalfa was removed in August, 1937, showed 114 new cases of root rot in the pecan trees 
in June, 1938, but only 5 new cases or 4.4 per cent as many in June, 1939. The substitu¬ 
tion of root-rot immune forage crops, such as barley, in winter, and Sudan grass, in sum¬ 
mer, has already shown great promise by markedly reducing the incidence and severity of 
root rot. Other possible rotations are winter vegetables or clean fallow and grain sor¬ 
ghums in summer. 

Further Studies on the Control of Phymatotnehum Boot Bot in the Pecan "by Soil 
Treatments. E. B. Streets and Lloyd A. Brinkerhoff. Maps of 590 acres of pecans 
in 5 groves have been made each June and November to record progress of root rot and 
effectiveness of control measures. In 1937, 301 infected trees received soil treatments, 
and 610 trees were treated in 1938. Ammonium sulphate or ammonium phosphate 16-20 
applied in basins and leached into the soil by irrigation is usually sufficient to chock the 
disease, but injection of solutions of either salt in combination with dilute sulphuric acid 
(1%) into the soil around the trunk has given the most rapid and certain response. Solu¬ 
tions and sulphur suspensions wore injected to a depth of 4 feet by an injecting rod and 
power sprayer operating at 300 pounds ^ pressure. Three-year-old trees (4-inch trunk diam¬ 
eter) were injected at the rate of 50 per day by two men, demonstrating that the method 
is rapid and practical. Data taken in June, 1939, showed that two orchards, totaling 130 
acres, in which all infected pecan trees were treated by various methods in 1937 and 1938 
gave the following response: excellent condition, 150 trees; good, 114; fair, 25; poor, 22; 
and dead, 35. At least 25 trees died unnecessarily following failure to cut back the tops 
and water them sufficiently following treatment. 

The Stem Nematode Disease of Oats and Peas. Harold E. Thomas. For several 
years a disease caused by the stem nematode, Tylenchus dtpsact, has been responsible for 
the partial failure of oats in a very small area near Watsonville, California. Eecently, 
canning peas of the Perfection variety have been severely affected in this area by the 
same nematode, when they follow oats. Injury to peas is noticeable soon after the plants 
come up. The terminal bud fails to extend and one or more side shoots may form succes¬ 
sively. Very little swelling of pea stems has been observed. Three consecutive years of 
cropping to peas failed to reduce the injury in a succeeding oat crop. Affected oats tiller 
excessively but produce very few heads. The tillers are twisted and thickened and the 
inside tissue browns. Eot develops and many tillers die. Of 130 varieties of oats tested 
for resistance in the field in cooperation with T. E. Stanton, Division of Cereal Crops and 
Diseases, U. S. Department of Agriculture, only 3 varieties (Victoria, Capa, and Pampa) 
showed no evidence of the disease; 68 per cent showed low resistance, 18 per cent medwm 
resistance, and 14 per cent good resistance. 

The Use of Carbon Bisulphide in the Control of Armillaria Boot Bot. Harold E. 
Thomas and Lewis O. Lawyer. The results of 3 years ^ work to determine the effective¬ 
ness of carbon bisulphide in eradicating the fungus Armillaria mellea from orchard soils, 
indicate low soil moisture to be the most important single factor. Soil textures ranging 
from light sandy loams to moderately heavy clay loams appeared to influence but little the 
effectiveness of the carbon bisulphide. EUl of the fungus to a depth of 60 inches is ob¬ 
tained under a wide range of conditions when 45 cc. of the material is applied 8 to 9 in. 
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deep at 18-inch staggered intervals. With low soil moisture and a surface blanket of 
moistened earth 3 to 6 in. in depth, complete kill to 70 and 80 in. has occurred. Doubling 
the rate of application did not materially affect the depth of kill. The death of the 
fungus in the tree roots is extremely slow in comparison to the rapid diffusion of carbon 
bisulphide. Where effectively applied, 30 to 60 days is required before the fungus is com¬ 
pletely killed in all roots. Eradication of the fungus from orchard soils seems possible 
u application is made under ideal conditions. 

Boot Bot of Banunculus asiaticus Caused by Pythium deharyanum. C. M. Tompkins 
and J. T. Middleton. A disease of the Persian buttercup {Ranunculus asiaticus) was 
observed in some commercial plantings at Inglewood and Pacific Palisades, California, in 
the winter of 1938 and in similar plantings in the winter of 1939 at Santa Cruz and San 
Francisco. The most striking symptoms of the disease consist of a general wilting, fol¬ 
lowed by collapse and death of the plant. The roots, tubers, stems, and petioles of the 
plant are affected. The roots and tubers of infected plants are dark-brown, water-soaked, 
and fiaccid. The stem plate is discolored, dark, usually not water-soaked, and not fiaccid. 
Occasionally, the petioles become infected. Diseased petioles are dark brown, frequently 
exhibiting necrotic streaks about 1 to 3 mm. wide and about 30 to 60 mm. long, extending 
outward from the base of the petiole and parallel to its axis. Isolations made from dis¬ 
eased material have consistently yielded a fungus that has been identified as Pythium 
deharyanum. The organism proved pathogenic when introduced into autoclaved soil. 
Artificially inoculated plants exhibited symptoms identical with those of naturally infected 
plants. Though P. ultimum and P. irregulare are commonly associated with root rots of 
various herbaceous ornamentals in California, they have not been found associated with 
this disease. Inoculation experiments have shown that P. ultimum is strongly pathogenic 
to BanuncultLS, P. irregulare is weakly pathogenic but is likewise capable of inducing dis¬ 
ease. Symptoms produced by these two species are similar to those produced by P. 
deharyanum. 

Evidence of Production of Antihodydike Substances in Turlcish Tobacco, Nicotiana 
tabaoum, Infected with Curly^Top Virus. J. M. Wallace. That Nicotiana tabacum 
plants recovered from curly top contained virus of unchanged virulence was shown by 
transfer of the virus to healthy plants by means of the insect vector. Grafting cions from 
recovered plants on healthy plants usually resulted in mild symptoms. Severity of symp¬ 
toms varied to some extent and was influenced by conditions of experiments. If the cion 
was grafted on the side of the healthy plant the terminal shoot of the latter developed mild 
symptoms. However, if the top of the healthy plant was removed at time of grafting, 
new axillary shoots frequently showed conspicuous symptoms, at first, then milder symp¬ 
toms, and, finally, almost normal appearance. Tobacco plants infected by grafting with 
recovered plants showed the same resistance to reinoculation as plants recovered from 
severe curly top resulting from inoculation by leaf hoppers. The apparent passive im¬ 
munization of plants suggests the presenct of protective substances in the plants showing 
the acquired tolerance. 

The Effect of Petroleum Oil Emulsion on the Fungicidal Value of Bordeaux Mixture. 
E. E. Wilson. Emulsified, dormant type petroleum oil increased adhesiveness of Bor¬ 
deaux when used at the rate of 3 to 4 g^. per 100 gal. of the fungicide. One gal. of oil 
per 100, however, did not increase adhesiveness. In 1936-37 marked improvement in con¬ 
trol of peach blight {Coryneum beijerinclcii) was apparently attributable to the increased 
adhesiveness. In 1937-38 the improved control incident to the use of oil-Bordeaux, though 
noticeable, was not so striking, inasmuch as Bordeaux, without oil, gave relatively efficient 
protection throughout the season. Laboratory washing tests showed that oil retarded the 
loss of calcium and sulphate from dried Bordeaux films. The wash water from oil- 
Bordeaux films, however, contained more soluble copper than wash water from Bordeaux 
films. Apparently the oil dissoh ed some of the copper from the Bordeaux, and, escaping 
during the washing process, the oil carried this copper with it. The amount of copper 
lost in this way was not enough to counterbalance the benefits arising from the increase 
in adhesiveness imparted by the oil. The effect of this oil-dissolved copper on the toxicity 
of the wash water to spores was not conclusivdy determined. Dried films, made from 
Buceetsively diluted Bordeaux and oil Bordeaux, were tested for toxicity to spores of 
Coryneum beijerinclcii and ScUioiinia fructicola. At the greater dilutions oil-Bordeaux 
appeared somewhat less toxic than Bordeaux. 

Attempts at the in vitro Culture of Erysiphe polygoni and Peronospora destructor. 
C. E. Yaewood. The effect of various physical and chemical treatments on the germina¬ 
tion and growth of conidia of Erysiphe polygoni from bean and clover, and of the sporan¬ 
gia of Peronospora destructor from onion was tested on glass slides and on plain agar. 
Treatments of E. polygoni found to increase the percentage gefmination or length of germ 
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tubes or both under given conditions were: heating the conidia in situ, before their use 
in germination tests, drying the conidia on glass slides, exposure of the conidia to light 
during germination, placing host leaves in the germination chamber, and addition of potas¬ 
sium permanganate, glutathione, tryptophane, sucrose, extracts from host leaves, and ex¬ 
tracts from young cultures of Thielaviopsis hasicola to the culture medium. The stimulus 
of host leaves to spore germination was destroyed by heating the leaves. Substances that 
increased the growth on agar of P. destructor were: potassium permanganate, glycine, 
cysteine hydrochloride, extracts from host leaves, and extracts from young cultures of 
Phytophthora dtrophthora. The maximum growth on agar media of mycelium from a 
single conidium of E, polygoni was 400 p and from a single Sporangium of P. destructor 
was 3900 jii. 

Stamen Blight of Blackberry Caused by Ilapalosphaeria deformans, S. M. Zellbe. 
This disease infects the winter buds during March. The fungus evidently is not systemic. 
The winter buds are rather open, the fungus probably entering between the leaf-like scales 
and infecting the anthers superficially within the calyx. All winter buds are completely 
emasculated. Long before the fiower buds open a fungous pseudoparenchyma entirely sur¬ 
rounds the pollen locule and parasitizes the pollen grains. Pycnidia produced from the 
surface of the pseudoparenchyma become crumpent and emit coils of spores from the 
surface of the anther. Emasculated fiowers may produce deformed berries by bee pollina¬ 
tion. Boysenberry, Youngbcrry, and JRubus lacinmtus and B. macropetalus have been 
found infected in Oregon. Previously, the disease has been known from British Columbia 
and Europe. Bordeaux mixture, applied in January, February, and March, gave no 
apparent control. 
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NOTICE TO THE MEMBERSHIP 

STANDING RULES ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
FOR PAPERS AND ABSTRACTS FOR THE COLUMBUS MEETING 

3. Members who plan to present papers at the annual meeting: must sub¬ 
mit to the Secretary three copies of each abstract. These abstracts must be 
(‘lear and concise, contain no tabular data, and not exceed 200 words in 
length. They should include only statements of fact, unpublished informa¬ 
tion, and directly derived conclusions or hypotheses. Reports of progress, 
or of disease occurrences, or of routine tests of ordinary control measures, 
are not desired, unless new and significant developments are clearly indicated. 

a. Date Due. Abstracts must be received by the Secretary on or before 
November 1st. Members are requested not to submit abstracts unless they 
expect to attend the meeting. 

b. Number of. Each member is limited to two papers on which he may 
appear as sole, senior or .iunior author. 

c. Editing and Reviewing of. Abstracts are to be reviewed by a com¬ 
mittee appointed annually by the Editor-in-Chief of Phytopathology and 
this committee is directed to return to authors for revision such abstracts as 
fail to meet the above requirements. 

d. Time Limit on Papers. Members are requested to limit presentation 
time to 5 to 10 minutes. The maximum time allowed for other than invita¬ 
tion papers will be 15 minutes. Complicated tables or graphs should not be 
shown. 



COMPARATIVE STUDIES OP THE BACTERIA ASSOCIATED 
WITH POTATO BLACKLEG AND SEED-PIECE DECAY^ 

Beiner Bonded 
(Accepted for publication April 28, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

In the course of the writer’s investigation of the factors involved in 
potato seed-piece decay and potato blackleg (2, 3, and 4), a relatively large 
number of cultures of bacteria were isolated from various sources. In order 
to learn the significance of the various bacteria encountered, it was neces¬ 
sary to know not only the extent of their pathogenicity, but also their iden¬ 
tity, in so far as possible. This paper is a record of a comparative study of 
62 isolates including authentic cultures of Bacillus phytophthorus Appel 
and Bacillus carotovorus Jones {Erwinia carotovora (Jones) S. A. B.). 

PREVIOUS COMPARISONS OF THE SOFT-ROT AND BLACKLEG PATHOGENS 

The identification of the blackleg pathogen and the soft-rot bacteria has 
long been a problem and has been studied by numerous workers. The litera¬ 
ture pertaining to the diseases caused by these pathogens has been sum¬ 
marized by Harding and Morse (8) and by Leach (10 and 12). 

The early workers on blackleg and soft rot described, for each of the two, 
numerous bacteria as the causal organisms and generally considered these 
diseases as being distinct from each other. The marked similarity of these 
bacteria, however, resulted in so much confusion that it was not until quite 
recently that it was suggested that they might be identical. 

Lacey (9) was the first to report isolation of Bacillus carotovorus from a 
naturally infected potato. Leach (10, 12) made a comparative study of 
many strains of pathogenic bacteria isolated from the various stages of the 
life cycle of the seed-corn maggot, from the soil, from many different vege¬ 
tables, and from potato affected with blackleg, and included authentic cul¬ 
tures of B. phytophthorus and B. carotovorus. He attempted to distinguish 
B. carotovorus from the blackleg pathogen on the basis of morphological, 
physiological, and pathological characteristics, but was unable to do so. He 
found slight variations in minor characters among the cultures isolated. His 
conclusion was (12) ‘Hhat blackleg is nothing more than soft rot of potato 
and that the bacteria previously designated as B. phytophthorus Appel, B, 
atrosepticus van Hall, B. solanisaprus Harrison, and B. melanogenes Peth. 
and Murph. are merely strains of the earlier described species, B. carototorus 
Jones.” 

1 Part of a dissertation submitted to the Graduate School of the University of Minne¬ 
sota in partial fulfillment of the requirements* for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
Plant Pathology. 

2 The writer is indebted to Dr. J. G. Leach and Dr. E. 0. Stakman for their advice 
and criticism during the progress of this work and to Dr. Donald Folsom for suggetions 
pertaining to the preparation of the manuscript. 
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This concept presented by Leach greatly simplihes the problem of the 
etiology of this large group of plant diseases that includes the soft rots of 
numerous fleshy vegetables and plants as well as the much debated potato 
blackleg. This is especially true in view of the great amount of contradic¬ 
tory literature that already has appeared pertaining to the identity of the 
organisms responsible for this group of plant diseases. According to Leach 
(10) the synonymy of the blackleg pathogen is as follows: 

Bacillus carotovorus Jones. Centralb. f. Bakt. 7: 12. 1901. 

Bacillus atrosepticus van Hall. Inaug. Diss. Univ. Amsterdam. 1902. 
Ermnia atroseptica (van Hall). Comm. S.A.B. Man. Determinative Bact. 
1923. 

Bacillus phytophthorus Appel. Ber. d. dent. bot. Ges. 20: 128. 1902. 
Erwinia phytophthora (Appel). Comm. S.A.B. Jour. Bact. 5: 191. 1920. 
Bacillus solanisaprus (Harrison). Centralb. f. Bakt. II, 17: 24. 1907. 
Erwinia solanisaprus (Harrison). Comm. S.A.B. Jour. Bact. 5: 191. 1920. 
Bacillus melanogenes Pethybridge and Murphy. Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. 
29B:1. 1911. 

Bacillus oleraceae (Harrison). Science (n. s.) 16: 152. 1902. 

Bacillus omnivorus van Hall. Inaug. Diss. Univ. Amsterdam. 1902. 

Bacillus apivorus Wormald. Jour. Agr. Sci. 6: 203-219. 1914. 

Erwinia oleraceae (Harrison). Comm. S.A.B. Man. Determinative Bact. 
1923. 

The genus Bacillus, however, according to the London Congress 1936 
(15), is invalid for bacterial species not producing endospores and, there¬ 
fore, cannot be used for naming non-spore-forming plant pathogens. Be¬ 
cause of this decision and the fact tliat the generic name Erwinta is now 
quite generally adopted to designate plant pathogenic rods with peritrichiate 
flagella, it would seem that Erwinia carotovora (Jones) S.A.B. is the proper 
name for the blackleg and soft-rot pathogen described by Leach. 

SOURCES OF ISOLATES 

The sources of the bacterial cultures used in these comparative studies 
and the types of disease which they cause on the potato are recorded in table 
1. The pathogens were secured from a rather wide range of hosts and en¬ 
vironmental conditions. Many were found closely associated with certain 
insects. Cultures SC^ 1 to 4 were secured from the.surface of eggs of the 
seed-corn maggot, Hylemyia cilicrura Rondani, which had been deposited in 
sterilized soil under controlled conditions near Charleston, South Carolina. 
Culture M*^ 31 was obtained from the surface of eggs of the cabbage maggot, 
H, hrassicae (Bouche), found in the field near Presque Isle, Maine. 

Cultures SC 5, 6, and SC 15 to 22 were isolated from the burrows of the 
seed-corn maggot found infesting potato seed pieces under field conditions. 
This group of cultures was obtained from potato seed pieces secured from 

^ SC refers to cultures isolated in South Carolina; M refers to cultures isolated in 
Maine. 
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the truck-garden areas in the vicinity of Charleston, S. C. Culture M 9 was 
secured from similar material from a potato field in northern Maine. 

In certain experiments potato seed pieces were inoculated with patho¬ 
genic bacteria by means of the larvae of the seed-corn maggot under con¬ 
trolled laboratory conditions. Cultures SC 7 to 11 were secured from infec¬ 
tions induced in this way. 

Several cultures were isolated from within the puparia of Hylemyid in¬ 
sects. Culture M 18 was obtained from a puparium of the seed-corn maggot 
reared in the laboratory in connection with certain insect inoculation studies. 
Two other cultures (M 10 and 11) were isolated from the inside of a pu¬ 
parium of the cabbage maggot, which had hibernated in the soil under field 
conditions. These latter cultures are especially interesting because they 
have shown that certain soft-rot bacteria may be harbored throughout the 
severe winter of northern Maine, within the resting stage of a common field 
insect. 

Other cultures were secured from decaying plants infested with these 
Hylemyids. Isolates SC 13 and 24 were taken from a decayed spinach plant 
and a decayed bean seed, respectively, that were infested with the seed-corn 
maggot. Isolates M 19 to 22 were isolated from decaying plants belonging 
to different members of the Cruciferae that had been attacked by the cabbage 
maggot. 

During these studies attempts were made to determine whether other 
insects besides the Hylemyids might not also be vectors of soft rot and other 
bacterial diseases of the potato. A certain Staphylinid insect has been found 
to be very commonly associated with decayed plant material and with the 
blackleg disease. Cultures M 12 and 13 were isolated from potato seed pieces 
infested with this insect. Another organism (culture C), pathogenic to the 
potato, was found present in a carrot infested with the larvae of the carrot 
rust fly, Psila rosae Fabricius. 

The writer has spent considerable time investigating sources of infective 
material responsible for seed-piece decay and blackleg. Previous studies 
(2) had indicated that the initial source of infection often did not originate 
in the seed stock, as is commonly accepted to be true by research workers and 
by growers. However, culture M 8 was capable of causing blackleg, and was 
secured from a seed potato tuber having late-blight dry rot. The bacterial 
soft-rot organism apparently had entered secondarily following late- 
blight decay. Also, 3 pathogenic cultures (M 14, 27, and 32) were isolated 
from the lesions of potato scab caused by the fungus, Actinomyces scabies 
Thaxter. 

The soil contained bacteria pathogenic to the potato. Three cultures (SC 
12, 23, and 25) were isolated from the soil in the Charleston truck-crop area. 
These cultures were secured by the host-selection method employed by 
Leach (11). Culture SC 26 is especially interesting because it originated as 
a subculture from SC 25, but differs from it by being nonchromogenic on 



TABLE 1.— Pathogenic cultures: summary of sources of isolates and types of pathogenicity on potato 
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« SC refers to cultures isolated in South Carolina j M refers to cultures isolated from Maine material. 
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potato slices and other media. It possesses, however, all of the other char¬ 
acters of the original parent culture. 

Four other cultures (M 23 to 26) were isolated by a different method 
from soil in a potato field in Aroostook County, Maine. Freshly-cut potato 
seed pieces were planted in the field under rather moist conditions. After 
several days, shallow lesions had formed on the cut surfaces of these seed 
pieces. The tissue beneath the lesions was transferred to agar in Petri dishes, 
and the cultures thus isolated were later tested for pathogenicity prior to 
being purified and subjected to the tests necessary for determining their 
differential characters. 

It is deemed possible by some workers that the organism responsible for 
potato blackleg may remain dormant within the seed tubers from year to 
year, and produce disease symptoms only when the environmental conditions 
are favorable. Although this may be possible, the writer has never isolated 
the organism from the tubers of apparently healthy plants. Further, from 
tubers having discolored vascular rings, certain bacteria have been secured 
that are pathogenic to potato slices, but the organisms isolated from this 
source have been incapable of producing blackleg when inoculated into 
potato stems. 

Physiological characteristics indicate that some of the isolates (M 28 to 
30) secured from discolored vascular bundles of potatoes belong to a some¬ 
what different group of bacteria. Cultures M 15, 16, and 28 to 30 were iso¬ 
lated from the diseased vascular bundles of potato tubers. Culture M 17, 
quite similar to M 28, is of special interest because it was isolated from a 
tuber having the diseased condition known as “stem end browning.’’ 

Perhaps more cultures isolated from tubers and potato plants affected 
with the blackleg disease should have been used in this comparison. Five 
cultures (M 1 to 5), however, were secured from diseased potato plants from 
widely distributed fields in Aroostook County for the purpose of determin¬ 
ing the variations that exist between the different strains of the blackleg 
pathogen. Culture M 5 was obtained from a blackleg plant with rather 
atypical symptoms of the disease. Such plants generally occur early in the 
season and are characterized by being small (4 to 6 inches high) and by 
having decayed stem bases, resembling somewhat the symptoms caused by 
an excessive amount of water. This isolate was included to determine 
whether this diseased condition is caused by the blackleg organism. Culture 
SC 14 is the only one studied that originated from a blackleg plant in 
Charleston, South Carolina. Culture A, secured from Germany through 
Leach, was designated as Bacillus phyiophfhorus Appel and was considered 
to be an authentic blackleg pathogen. Cultures L 1 and L 2 are considered 
to be authentic strains of B, carotovorus both of which were obtained from 
J. G. Leach. 

Cultures M 6 and M 7 were obtained from potato tubers affected 
with bacterial wilt and the bacterial soft rot recently discovered in Maine, 
apparently present as secondary invaders. 
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LABORATORY METHODS 

The procedures used in the pure-culture studies were those recommended 
by the Society of American Bacteriologists (6), except where specific devia¬ 
tions are mentioned. 

The pathogenic organisms were isolated in pure form by the commonly 
accepted bacteriological methods. Cultures were maintained on potato dex¬ 
trose agar and nutrient broth until needed for the various tests. The differ¬ 
ent cultures of bacteria were replated and single-colony cultures isolated 
prior to each series of tests. By this method inconsistent reactions caused by 
contamination were largely eliminated. The purified cultures, all originat¬ 
ing from single-colony isolations, were also tested for pathogenicity on potato 
slices just before being subjected to the differential tests. No determination 
was based on a single test. The cultures for each comparison were made in 
duplicate or in triplicate and the comparisons were repeated until conclusive 
results were obtained. 

pathogenicity 

The pathogenicity of the different cultures on the potato is summarized 
in table 1. A study of the data reveals that these pathogens cause several 
distinctly different types of disease symptoms. 

Certain cultures included in these studies produced a very rapid, white 
decay on potato slices and also caused blackleg when introduced into the 
stems of young potato plants. These included strains SC 1 to 14, which 
were of southern origin. The strains M 1 to 5 and M 8 to 14, having very 
similar pathogenic qualities, were isolated from the potato-growing areas of 
Aroostook County. Cultures designated as A and L 1 and 2, also belong to 
this group. Strains designated C and M 6, 7,15, and 16 are quite similar in 
pathogenicity. They are, however, only weakly pathogenic on potato stems. 

Although bacteria capable of causing a rapid, white decay of potato 
tubers and blackleg on potato plants were commonly encountered, other bac¬ 
teria that are less easy to describe and identify were recovered. Included 
in this group are cultures SC 15 to 22. Bacteria of this kind were commonly 
isolated in South Carolina from decaying potato seed pieces. A similar 
organism was also isolated from the puparia of the seed-corn maggot but 
was not studied in detail. The organisms of this group are less virulent on 
potato slices than the soft-rot bacteria previously referred to, and have not 
produced blackleg symptoms when inoculated into potato stems. These 
bacteria cause a rather slowly developing, yellow or cream-color decay on 
potato slices. Culture SC 23 possibly belongs to the same group. The latter 
culture, however, differs from those previously referred to by its ability to 
peptonize litmus milk. 

Bacterial strain SC 25 produces very similar pathological symptoms on 
potato slices but differs in certain fundamental morphological characteristics. 
Also, it, as well as its nonchromogenic subculture SC 26, appears to be a 
vascular parasite. Cultures M 31 and 32 also cause a yellow decay of potato 
slices and appear to be somewhat similar to SC 25 as to pathogenicity. 
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Isolations made in Aroostook County have very often yielded weakly 
parasitic bacteria of a distinct type. These bacteria appear to be very 
generally distributed and have been isolated from a variety of sources. They 
have been secured from plant material including the potato and the different 
members of the Cruciferae. It appears that these organisms may be re¬ 
sponsible for much of the bacterial decay incident in Chinese cabbage, com¬ 
mon cabbage, cauliflower, and turnip. These organisms have been taken 
also from within and puparia of the seed-corn maggot and the cabbage mag¬ 
got, as well as from the soil. They produce a slow, white to brownish decay 
on potato seed pieces, but do not cause blackleg. Among this group are 
included cultures M 18 to 26, all isolated in Maine. A very similar organism 
represented by cultures M 28 to 30 has been isolated from the vascular 
bundles of potato tubers. 

Recently a bacterium has been found present in tubers afflicted with 
‘‘stem-end browning.” This organism has been obtained from tubers grown 
in Maine. Represented by M 17, it causes a rather slow, white to brown 
decay on potato slices, and may possibly be similar to those organisms 
obtained from the vascular bundles of potato tubers referred to previously. 

It should be observed that culture M 5, which was isolated from a small 
plant with a stem darkened at the base, as described previously, yielded the 
blackleg organism. Growers and inspectors alike have been confused re¬ 
garding the diagnosis of this diseased condition. Tlie soft-rot or blackleg 
bacterium was isolated fairly consistently from this type of plant, which 
would indicate presence of blackleg. When blackleg occurs early in the 
season, many of the diseased plants are small and the symptoms are not 
typical. If the disease appears later in the season, when the plants are 
larger, more typically backlog plants result. 

MORPHOLOGY 

The morphological and physiological characteristics of the various bac¬ 
terial cultures are summarized with others in table 2. 

Relative Size 

It may be observed from the data recorded in table 2 that all of the 
organisms are, relatively, short rods. The cells of the different bacterial 
strains varied in length from 1.5 to 3.0 p and in width from 0.6 to 0.7 p. 
Although the different strains varied somewhat in length, the degree of 
difference in this respect was not sufficient for a practical differentiation.^ 
It is generally recognized that such variations are to be expected among bac¬ 
terial cultures. Morse (13), in his studies with the different organisms 
causing blackleg, found that closely related species or different strains of the 
same species differed in their mean dimensions. 

♦ None of the bacteria studied formed spores or capsules. The cells were, 
for the most part, either single or in pairs. An occasional chain was re- 

* The organisms were grown on nutrient broth and stained with Ziehl carbol-fuehsin 
prior to microscopic observation and measurement under an oil-immersion objective. 
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corded from the following strains: SC 6, 9,13,14,15, and 24, M 8,12,13, 31, 
and 32, A, and C. This variation is considered of insufficient importance 
for use as a differential characteristic. 

Arrangement of Flagella 

All of the bacteria were actively motile. It was found that they be¬ 
longed to 2 different groups when classified on the basis of the arrangement 
of the flagella.® It may be noted in table 2 that some of the organisms had 
from 3 to 6 rather long polar flagella. This group of organisms was further 
characterized by ability to produce a yellow or cream-color, rather slowly 
developing decay on potato slices. They also produced a yellow pigment 
when grown on various kinds of media. Cultures SC 15 to 23 are among 
the isolates belonging to this group. These cultures, with the possible excep¬ 
tion of SC 23, appeared to be identical one with another in other differential 
characteristics. The writer has been unable to find reference to this organ¬ 
ism in the literature. 

All the other bacteria, which were examined in detail, possessed peri- 
trichic flagella. It may be observed that the arrangement of the flagella of 
some cultures listed in table 2 was not definitely determined. Observations 
of inconclusively stained material indicated that the flagella of these cultures 
probably also had a peritrichic arrangement. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The physiological characteristics of the isolates referred to in these 
studies are recorded in table 2. The bacterial strains proved in all cases to 
be Gram-negative. The Hucker modified method, as outlined by the Com¬ 
mittee of the Society of American Bacteriologists, was followed. Each deter¬ 
mination included a Gram-positive and a Gram-negative organism, one on 
either end of a slide, with the unknown between them. 

Kelation to Free Oxygen 

The relation of the different organisms to oxygen was determined. The 
determination was based on the amount of growth in the closed arms of fer¬ 
mentation tubes and by observing the place of maximum growth in agar 
shake tubes and in inverted Durham tubes in nutrient broth containing brom- 
cresol purple indicator. 

The blackleg or soft-rot bacteria were all aerobic and facultative anae¬ 
robes. Included in this group were the following cultures: SC 1 to 34, M 1 
to 16, A, L 1 and 2, and C. (Cultures M 6, 7,15, and 16, and C are included 
in the soft-rot group because of their morphological and physiological charac¬ 
ters, although they are only weakly pathogenic on potato stems.) Cultures 
SC 25 and 26, and M 17, 18, 19, and 31, were also facultative anaerobes, but 
do not belong to the blackleg or soft-rot group. The remaining cultures 

6 Loeffler’s, Shunk’s and Gray’s methods for staining flagella were employed according 
to the procedure outlined in the Manual of Methods for Pure Culture Study of Bacteria 
issued by the S.A.B. for 1930. 
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were apparently all rather strict aerobes. It was noted that these strict 
aerobes were for the most part more weakly pathogenic on the potato than 
were the facultative anaerobes that caused rapid soft rot. 

• 

Liquefaction of Gelatin 

Liquefaction of gelatin was determined by means of stab cultures on 
nutrient gelatin incubated at 20° C. The cultures all caused a rapid lique¬ 
faction of this medium. All of the bacteria causing blackleg and soft rot, 
including those cultures previously described in this discussion as being 
aerobic and facultative anaerobes, produced a rapid infundibuliform and 
sometimes crater-form type of liquefaction. Complete liquefaction by these 
cultures required approximately from 8 to 30 days. The aerobic cultures all 
produced a stratiform type of liquefaction, which was somewhat slower than 
that of the blackleg or soft-rot strains. 

It can thus be seen that the type of liquefaction produced was another 
means by which the pathogens could be separated into 2 distinctly different 
groups. Those producing a rapid, infundibuliform type of liquefaction on 
gelatin were in most cases causes of blackleg and soft rot. On the other 
hand, those producing a stratiform type of liquefaction were generally strict 
aerobes and incapable of producing blackleg. Cultures of this type were in 
most cases rather slow producers of decay on the potato. 

Reduction of Nitrates 

The reduction of nitrates was detected by the sulpbanilic acid-oc-naph- 
thylamine test. Only 3 of the bacterial strains (M 19, 20 and 25) failed to 
reduce nitrates to nitrites in these comparisons. Most of the cultures caused 
this reaction quite rapidly and produced a dark red discoloration within 2 
days ill the broth cultures when the necessary reagents were added. How¬ 
ever, certain cultures (SC 15 to 23 and M 21 and 22) gave a less distinctly 
positive reaction and produced only a pink discoloration, even after 10 to 15 
days^ growth on the medium. It should be observed that the cultures that 
failed to reduce the nitrates or did so weakly were incapable of producing 
blackleg. These cultures, as a group, were less pathogenic on potato than 
those that actively reduced the nitrates. 

Three of the bacterial strains (SC 24, 25, and 26) produced gas on nitrate 
medium in addition to their reducing nitrates to nitrites. 

Reaction to Carbohydrates 

Diastatic Action. The diastatic reaction on different carbohydrates has 
been considered one of the most satisfactory methods for identifying certain 
bacterial plant pathogens. Two methods outlined in the Manual of the 
Society of American Bacteriologists (6) were employed in determining the 
diastatic action for the different bacteria. By one method the various cul¬ 
tures weVe grown on Petri dishes of a 0.2 per cent soluble starch-beef extract 
agar, and tested for starch hydrolysis by flooding with a saturated solution 
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of iodine in 50 per cent alcohol after different periods of growth. Most of 
the cultures were unable to hydrolyze starch. However, when the Eckford 
method was used, certain of the bacterial isolates gave positive tests. It is 
seen from table 2 that cultures SC 15 to 26, M 17 to 28, 31, and 32, were capa¬ 
ble of hydrolyzing starch. The diastatic action was not tested for cultures 
M 16, 29, and 30. 

It may be observed from tables 1 and 2 that none of the bacterial strains 
that hydrolyzed starch in these tests was capable of producing blackleg. 
Most of these bacteria were less pathogenic on the potato than those of the 
soft-rot group and also in most cases were responsible for a rather slowly 
developing yellow or brownish-white decay on potato seed pieces. On the 
other hand, all of the cultures found capable of causing blackleg were unable 
to hydrolyze starch. 

Fermentation of Sugars and Other Carbohydrates. The fermenting 
action of the bacteria on the carbohydrates was tested on nutrient broth to 
which 1 per cent of the respective sugars or other carbohydrates had been 
added. Durham tubes containing brom-cresol purple indicator in the liquid 
media were used for the detection of acid and gas. The results of these 
tests are recorded in table 2. 

It is to be observed that all of the blackleg and soft-rot cultures formed 
acid on dextrose, lactose, and sucrose. Culture M 17, not of this group of 
bacteria, formed a slight amount of acid on these sugars. In separate tests, 
not recorded iu the table, these cultures also produced acid from mannite 
and saliein and, in some tests, from glycerin. 

The ability to produce gas on the carbohydrates, however, varied con¬ 
siderably with the different cultures. Cultures SC 6, 13, 14, and cultures 
A, C, and M 7 formed gas from dextrose, lactose, sucrose, and mannite. Cul¬ 
tures M 14, 15, and 16 produced gas on the first 3 sugars, but were not 
tested on glycerin, mannite, and saliein. Five cultures (M 1 to 5) obtained 
from blackleg plants in Maine were all alike and produced small amounts 
of gas on lactose and sucrose but not on dextrose. 

It should be observed that many of the blackleg and soft-rot cultures iso¬ 
lated both in South Carolina and Maine failed to form gas on the carbo¬ 
hydrate media. The cultures designated C and M 7 were in all cases very 
rapid gas formers and produced an abundance of gas on all of the carbo¬ 
hydrate media. It also should be noted that these organisms possess all of 
the differential characteristics of the blackleg group, but are only weakly 
parasitic on potato stems. 

From these tests it is apparent that the ability to form gas on the differ¬ 
ent carbohydrate media is not a reliable criterion by which to determine the 
bacteria responsible for blackleg. This phase of the problem will be discussed 
in more detail elsewhere in this paper. 

An examination of the data in tables 1 and 2 will reveal that the bacterial 
isolates incapable of producing blackleg have a decidedly different reaction 
on carbohydrate media than the soft-rot and blackleg group. It is to be 
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seen that most of these cultures did not produce acid or gas on any of the 
carbohydrate media used. There are, however, a few possible exceptions. 
Cultures M 18, 22, 25, and 27 produced a slightly acid reaction on dextrose. 
Culture M 23 produced a slight amount of acid on lactose, sucrose, and 
glycerin. The producti)n of acid by these cultures was quite slow and 
appeared only after 5 or more days, and was present only near the top por¬ 
tion of the test tube cultures. 

The reactions of the cultures on the different carbohydrate media may 
serve in differentiating the different groups of bacteria, found to cause cer¬ 
tain types of decay, from those causing the blackleg disease. The blackleg 
bacteria, as a group, produce acid on the different carbohydrate media, and 
certain strains also may produce gas, while the former group as a rule pro¬ 
duces neither acid nor gas. 

Another group of pathogenic bacteria does not produce acid and may 
even cause a slight alkalinity on the different sugars. These bacteria as a 
group have been less pathogenic, causing a slow decay of potato slices. Cer¬ 
tain members of this group also appear to be common pathogens of the Cruci- 
ferae and may possibly be the cause of the decay found prevalent in Chinese 
cabbage, common cabbage, cauliflower, and turnip, and certain other vege¬ 
tables. Cultures M 19 to 21, 24, 26, 28, and 30 are included in this group for 
the present. 

Reaction on Litmus Milk 

Litmus milk was found to be a rather valuable differential medium. It 
may be observed that the cultures can be divided into several groups on the 
basis of their action on litmus milk. The blackleg or soft-rot bacteria all 
produced an acid reaction sufficient in amount to redden the litmus indicator 
and coagulate milk. None of these isolates, however, peptonized the milk 
medium, although in some cases a slight amount of whey was produced. 
The isolates included in this group were the following: SC 1 to 14, M 1 to 5 
and 8 to 13, A, and L 1 and 2. The cultures M 6 and 7, and C had a similar 
reaction, although they did not produce blackleg when inoculated into potato 
stems. Only 2 cultures, M 7 and C, produced gas on litmus-milk media. It 
is noteworthy that the latter 2 cultures also produced gas in abundance on 
the different carbohydrates. 

Another group of bacteria does not render the litmus milk acid. Instead, 
the cultures develop a faint bluish tint. No curd is formed nor is the milk 
peptonized. Induded in this group are cultures SC 15 to 22 isolated from 
decaying potato seed pieces secured froAi fields in the vicinity of Charleston, 
S. C. Certain isolates having these characteristics on litmus milk were iso¬ 
lated also from decaying plant material from Aroostook County, Maine. 
Cultures M 20 and 21 were secured from decaying turnip and cabbage, 
respectively, and culture M 32 from a potato-scab lesion. 

A third group of pathogens studied by the writer includes all of those 
bacterial isolates that do not coagulate, but that completely peptonize, litmus 
milk. There were distinct differences in the color produced by these cul- 
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tures on this medium. Cultures M 18, 23 to 28, and 31 caused a yellowish 
coloration of the medium. Culture SC 23 was quite similar in this respect 
but slightly fluorescent, and cultures SC 25 and 26 caused a distinct orange 
coloration. Culture SC 24 produced a brownish-gray and cultures M 19 
and 22, a bluish green in litmus milk. 

Cultures M 14 to 17, 29 to 30, were not grown in litmus milk, so that 
their reaction to this medium is not known. 

Indole Production 

The indole test has long been considered one of the least satisfactory of 
the differential tests employed in pure-culture studies. The writer first 
tested his isolates for the production of indole by the Ehrlich-Bohme, the 
Gore, and the Gnezda methods as ohtlined in the Manual of Methods for 
Pure Culture of Bactetria (6). The cultures were all negative for indole 
according to the 3 tests referred to here. A culture known to produce indole 
gave positive reactions by the Ehrlich-Bcihme method, which would indicate 
that the method was correctly employed. 

Following these negative results, secured by the use of the 3 recom¬ 
mended methods, a fourth, the Kovaks method, was employed as outlined by 
Ruchhoft et al. (14). Cultures SC 1, 7 to 12, M 10, 11, 31, and A were 
found to produce indole when tested by the Kovaks method. It should be 
observed that all of these cultures, with the exception of M 31, were members 
of the blackleg or soft-rot group of bacteria. It is of interest that the other 
members of this group, although capable of producing blackleg and possess¬ 
ing similar cultural characteristics, did not give positive reactions for the 
production of indole. Certain cultures, M 1 to 7, 17, and 26, and L 1 and 2, 
were not tested for the production of indole by the Kovaks method. 

Production of Hydrogen Sulphide 

The production of hydrogen sulphide is one of the differential tests often 
employed in determining the identity of bacteria. The Committee on the 
Study of Pure Culture Methods of the Society of American Bacteriologists 
is not yet ready to recommend any of the methods usually employed for this 
test. 

In the present study the cultures were grown on ‘‘Bacto lead acetate 
agar^^ (obtained from the Digestive Ferments Co.) on which the production 
of hydrogen sulphide is indicated by a darkening of the agar. 

Cultures SC 1 to 8 and 10 to 12, M 8 and 9, and A, belonging to the 
blackleg group of bacteria, gave positive tests. Cultures SC 25 and 26 and 
M 24 and 30 were positive for hydrogen sulphide production, but do not 
belong to the blackleg or soft-rot group. Cultures SC 13 and 24, M 1 to 7, 
14 to 17, 26 to 29, and 32, and L 1 and 2 were not tested on this medium, so 
their ability to produce hydrogen sulphide is not known. Furthermore, 
cultures M 24 and 30, belonging to other groups, also produced hydrogen 
sulphide gas on Bacto lead acetate agar. According to the manual (6) 
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there are indications, moreover, that the nature of the medium has a con¬ 
siderable influence upon the production of sulphide, and a negative deter¬ 
mination must, therefore, be accepted with a good deal of reservation.’’ In 
view of the results obtained by the writer in these tests and the opinion of 
the Committee concerning the unreliability of the hydrogen sulphide test, it 
is felt that it is not reliable enough to be of much service in distinguishing 
between the groups of cultures in question. 

Chromogenesis 

The cultures differed in color production when grown on the different 
media. The cultures producing blackleg all caused a white or slightly 
cream-color decay on potato slices. The potato slices decayed by these 
organisms also produced the characteristic black or dark brown discoloration 
on standing, especially when exposed to dry air. The ability to produce 
this dark pigment (melanin) varied considerably for the different cultures, 
and the writer made no attempt to use it in his descriptive characterizations. 

Other cultures produced a rich cream or yellow pigment on potato slices 
and also a yellow pigmentation on nutrient broth. Cultures SC 15 to 25 
from South Carolina possessed this characteristic. Cultures M 31 and 32, 
isolated in northern Maine, also produced quite similar chromogenic reac¬ 
tions. The writer has isolated chromogenic organisms similar to the latter 
from the soil in the vicinity of Presque Isle, Maine. It is believed that they 
occur quite commonly and often cause decay of potato seed pieces in the soil. 

A bacterium capable of causing a slowly developing, brownish to white 
decay on potato tubers occurs very commonly in Maine. In liquid medium 
a light-brown pigment is produced. This organism has been found under a 
variety of circumstances causing the destruction of fleshy plant material. 
It has been isolated from the puparia of the seed-corn maggot and also from 
decaying cabbage, turnip, and Chinese cabbage infested with the cabbage 
maggot (cultures M 18 to 22). An organism (M 23 and 24) causing a 
similar decay has been found in characteristic lesions on potato seed pieces 
planted in the field. This would indicate that it commonly occurs in the 
soil. Cultures M 25 and 26 also cause a brown decay, but in liquid media a 
rather dark brown to reddish pigmentation is produced. It would appear 
that the latter bacteria are somewhat different from the previously men¬ 
tioned isolates that cause a slightly brownish tint on the medium, but the 
differences may not be significant. 

The data summarized in table 2 show that the blackleg organisms isolated 
by the vmter differ in certain of their physiological characteristics. Black¬ 
leg probably is not caused by a specific bacterium but by several closely 
related organisms that differ from each other in certain minor respects. 

COMPARISON OF THE SOFT-ROT OR BLACKLEG BACTERU 
ISOLATED IN THESE STUDIES 

Examination of tables 1 and 2 will discose the fact that the various soft- 
rot and blackleg bacteria isolated by the writer answer quite well the descrip- 
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tion of BdciUus carotovorus given by Leach (10). In some tests, however, 
they produced acid on glycerin medium, which is contrary to the results re¬ 
ported by Leach. In the tests with carbohydrate media, Leach’s type cul¬ 
tures A and L 1 and 2 were in all cases slower to form acid than were the 
cultures isolated by the writer. All of the characters as given by Leach 
were answered by 5 of the writer’s isolates, namely, cultures SC 6,13, and 14, 
and M 14 and 16. 

It should be observed also that of the writer’s blackleg cultures, C and M 
6, 7, 15 and 16 were only weakly pathogenic on potato stems, although they 
caused a white soft rot. 

It is of special interest to note the different sources of the writer’s black¬ 
leg bacteria. Cultures SC 6 and 13 were from a decaying potato seed piece 
and spinach plant, respectively, that were infested with the seed-corn mag¬ 
got. Culture SC 14 was from a potato plant affected with blackleg secured 
from South Carolina. Culture C was isolated from a decaying carrot root, 
and culture M 14 from potato scab lesions. Cultures M 15 and 16 were 
secured from the discolored vascular bundles of a potato tuber. It is obvi¬ 
ous that the blackleg pathogen is often associated with diseased conditions 
other than potato blackleg. 

According to the data included in tables 1 and 2 all of the blackleg and 
soft-rot pathogens were identical except in the production of gas on the 3 
sugars and in the production of indole. The production of gas on the carbo¬ 
hydrates often has been considered an important determinative character¬ 
istic for the group (1 and 7); but many workers have shown gas production 
to be a variable and rather unreliable characteristic, especially when pro¬ 
duced in small amounts. This is because of its ready absorption by the 
liquid medium. Harding and Morse (8, p. 269 and 279) found that the 
ability to produce gas on the carbohydrate media varied greatly from time 
to time for the same organisms. The writer’s results also show that patho¬ 
gens capable of producing blackleg vary as to their ability to produce gas. 
Some of the blackleg isolates have constantly produced gas on the carbohy¬ 
drate media. Other blackleg cultures, however, both from South Carolina 
and from Maine, have been negative in this respect. Judging from these 
data it is felt that the ability to produce gas on the sugars is unsatisfactory 
as a means of establishing the blackleg and soft-rot groups of pathogens as 
different species. 

Different writers in the past have been prone to create new bacterial 
species on rather minor cultural variations, differences in host relations, and 
symptoms. Different isolates of a bacterial pathogen often vary to some 
extent in minor characteristics. On the basis of such variations numerous 
new species have been created. There is now a great need to simplify the 
classification and the nomenclature of this group of bacteria. The increased 
amount of information available has shown that many of the previously 
described soft-rot and blackleg pathogens are identical or, at least, very 
similar. The variations that do exist between the described species of soft-- 
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rot bacteria often are not great enough to enable one to predict the symptoms 
incident upon inoculation. Furthermore, bacterial strains varying in cer¬ 
tain cultural characteristics may produce the same disease symptoms. The 
writer, in view of these facts, agrees with Leach that the entire group should 
be included as one species consisting of numerous slightly variable strains. 
He states that the causal organism should be Bacillus carotovorus Jones, 
because of priority. However, in view of the earlier discussion of synonymy, 
Erwinia carotovora (Jones) S.A.B. is now the name preferred by the writer. 
Therefore, the soft-rot and blackleg pathogens studied by the writer com¬ 
prise one bacterial group of which Erwinia carotovora is considered the type 
culture. 

COMPARISON OP OTHER ISOLATES NOT BELONGING TO THE SOFT-ROT ^ 
OR BLACKLEG GROUP 

The other bacteria studied by the writer also may be classified into groups 
according to the different characteristics given in tables 1 and 2. 

Those cultures possessing polar fiagella and causing a yellow or cream- 
color decay of potato seed pieces in South Carolina comprise one natural 
group of isolates (SC 15 to 23). It is to be observed that all of these bac¬ 
teria, excepting SC 23, which peptonizes litmus milk, have similar physio¬ 
logical as well as morphological characteristics. These organisms are all 
short rods with polar flagella, and do not produce capsules or endospores. 
They are Gram-negative and strictly aerobic, produce stratiform type of 
liquefaction in gelatin, and reduce nitrates slowly to nitrites without the 
formation of gas. They hydrolyze starch and cause alkaline reaction on 
the sugar media without gas production. They do not curdle litmus tyiiIIt but 
produce a slight alkalinity. They do not produce indole or hydrogen 
sulphide. 

Cultures SC 25 and M 31 are different from the group, SC 15 to 23, 
although all of these organisms produce similar symptoms on potato slices. 
The organisms SC 25 and M 31 are characterized by peritrichic flagella, 
which distinguish them from SC 15 to 23, which have polar flagella. Cul¬ 
ture SC 25 appeared also to be a vascular parasite, and was isolated from the 
vascular bundles of potato stems far removed from the point of inoculation. 
Cultures SC 25 and M 31 have nearly identical physiological characteristics. 
They also are very similar physiologically to the group, SC 15 to 22 from 
South Carolina, except that SC 25 and M 31 have the ability to peptonize 
litmus milk. 

A miscellaneous group includes those bacteria causing a slowly develop¬ 
ing brownish decay on potato slices but are incapable of producing blackleg. 
These isolates differ from each other by certain physiological characteristics 
such as the relation to oxygen, the ability to ferment the different carbo¬ 
hydrates, and in thfe ability to peptonize litmus milk. This latter group, in 
addition to decaying seed pieces, also may influence the activities of the more 
virulent bacteria. 
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Other pathogenic organisms play a part in the destruction of potato seed 
planted in the South and in Maine. One of these was commonly encountered 
in soil and decaying seed pieces from South Carolina and Virginia. This 
organism was not studied in detail, but preliminary work indicates this 
organism is Bacillus mesentericus (Plugge) Migula. It is of interest in 
this connection that Brierley (5) found this organism the causal agent of a 
wound rot of potato tubers. 

SOURCES OF ERWINIA CAROTOVORA 

In the South, Erwinia caroiovora was more frequently encountered as 
the causal organism of seed-piece decay than as a cause of blackleg. Under 
the conditions current in the South, the environment was so favorable for 
the development of rot that the seed pieces were destroyed before the sprouts 
could emerge and become large enough to be recognized as plants affected 
with blackleg. For this reason blackleg is reported less commonly in the 
southern potato regions than in the North. 

The question naturally arises as to the source of the initial infection that 
results in the decay of the potato seed pieces and in blackleg. The soft-rot 
bacteria apparently are quite common and widely distributed, and were 
isolated from the potato and from several types of decaying vegetables both 
in the South and in Maine. Some of this infection undoubtedly comes from 
the soil, the pathogenic bacteria entering the host only under certain environ¬ 
mental conditions or when introduced by certain insect larvae. This ap¬ 
pears to be particularly true in the South where the soil was found to con¬ 
tain numerous pathogenic bacteria and where insects are abundant. The 
writer feels that much of the seed-piece decay that occurs in this region is 
caused by contamination from the soil and not from the seed tubers. 

Soft-rot bacteria were found present in the fungus mats of Phoma tuber- 
osa occurring in seed potatoes and in the lesions caused by the common-scab 
and the powdery-scab organisms. They were isolated also from a tuber 
affected with late blight. Much of the decay that occurs in the bin is obvi¬ 
ously the result of contamination following fungus decay of the seed tubers. 
These bacteria may be spread by the cutting knife, or by contact, to the 
freshly-cut surfaces of the seed pieces, but result in a decay of the seed piece 
or in blackleg only when subjected to certain environmental conditions. 
Other workers have shown that blackleg may be seed-borne. The writer, 
however, feels that this method of perpetuating the disease is of less impor¬ 
tance than it is commonly thought to be. 

The blackleg organism also was found to be the cause of the decay found 
associated with certain insects, including the seed-corn maggot, the cabbage 
maggot, the carrot rust fly, and a Staphylinid insect. In most cases, how¬ 
ever, (with the potato at least) it would seem that the insects were attracted 
chiefly to those seed pieces that had previously been affected with superficial 
decay caused either by Erwinia caroiovora or, more frequently, by certain less 
virulent bacteria. 
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The soft-rot and other pathogenic bacteria were isolated from the surface 
of eggs and from within the puparia of the seed-corn maggot and the cab¬ 
bage. The soft-rot bacterium was isolated from the puparium of the cab¬ 
bage maggot that had been exposed to a severe winter of Aroostook County, 
Maine, and there is no doubt that this insect, as well as the seed-corn maggot 
and the seed-potato maggot, may also serve to overwinter the soft-rot organ¬ 
ism. This fact, however, may not be of much practical importance because 
the organism is present in the soil and elsewhere. 

SUMMARY 

Sixty-two bacterial organisms found associated with potato blackleg, 
seed-piece decay, and other soft-rot diseases, were studied. Isolates originat¬ 
ing from different sources in Maine and South Carolina were compared and 
their morphological, physiological, and pathogenic characteristics were deter¬ 
mined. 

A number of bacteria, each causing both blackleg and soft rot of potato 
in Maine or South Carolina, were very similar, one to another, and were not 
distinguishable from authentic cultures of Erwinia carotovora (Jones) 
S.A.B. The cultures were identical in all of the physiological characteristics 
except in the production of gas on dextrose, sucrose, and lactose, and in the 
production of indole. Some cultures, both from Maine and from South 
Carolina, produced no gas. Others produced gas on all three sugars. Five 
cultures produced gas on lactose and sucrose but not on dextrose. It is thus 
seen that the ability to produce gas on the different carbohydrates is not a 
satisfactory criterion by which to separate and distinguish the soft-rot bac¬ 
teria. 

The isolates answering the morphological and physiological character¬ 
istics of Erwinia carotovora varied greatly in degree of pathogenicity. 
Some were only weakly parasitic, while others were quite virulent and 
destructive. 

Bacteria capable of causing blackleg and seed-piece decay (a form of soft 
rot) were secured from a very wide range of sources. This lends support to 
the view that much blackleg and seed-piece decay may originate not from 
diseased seed stock, but from contamination that occurs after the seed 
tubers have been cut. The blackleg organism was found intimately associated 
with certain insects commonly present in decaying plant tissue. It was 
found capable of remaining viable within the puparia of the cabbage mag¬ 
got after exposure to a severe northern Maine winter. It was very prevalent 
m the soil from Charleston, S. C. 

The blackleg pathogen was sometimes isolated from plants with symptoms 
not typical for blackleg. These plants were very small with darkened and 
d^*cayed stems. Such plants appear early in the season and are often not 
Recognized as blackleg. 

AA imdescribed organism with polar flagella was found to be responsible 
f(^ a yellow seed-piece decay in the vicinity of Charleston, S. C. 
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In Maine still different bacteria may cause a similar yellow decay. Still 
other bacteria causing a rather slow, white to brownish decay may be re¬ 
sponsible for the destruction of potato seed pieces in Maine fields. These 
bacteria were isolated from a variety of sources besides potato seed pieces, 
and appear to be the cause of certain soft rots that occur in members of the 
mustard family and probably in other plants. 

Pathogenic bacteria were isolated from the discolored vascular bundles 
of tubers and from tubers affected with a “stem-end browning disease.'' 
These two bacteria are quite similar to each other. 

Department of Plant Pathology 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
Orono, Maine 
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THE EFFICIENCY OF THE POURED PLATE TECHNIQUE AS 

APPLIED TO STUDYING BACTERIAL PLANT PATHOGENS* 

» 
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INTRODUCTION 

Since the validity of research depends not only on the methods employed 
in the actual work but also on those applied in the interpretation of the 
results, it is not surprising that Ludwig long ago insisted ‘‘Die Methode ist 
Alles.” Correspondingly, it is essential for the progress of science that the 
methods used be subjected repeatedly to critical examination. 

Adequate experimental technique is particularly desirable if investi¬ 
gators of plant pathogens are to study important basic problems without 
becoming mired in the slough of contaminations and, therefore, discredited. 
Plant materials are admirably suited to the examination of fundamental 
problems in variability and pathogenicity, as has been pointed out elsewhere, 
{e.g,y Riker and Berge (12); Riker (10); and others). Some of the advan¬ 
tages plant materials have over animal are listed: (1) Large numbers of 
plants can be grown easily. (2) Their cost is relatively low. (3) A variety 
of disease types is available, including cell stimulation, rapid necrotic disin¬ 
tegration, vascular invasion, and “toxin’’ production. (4) Epidemics are 
easily induced without damage to public health. And most important of all, 
since pathogenicity must be defined in terms of relative resistance of the 
host, (5) plants are available that are genetically satisfactory. The progeny 
of long lines of selfed individuals insures uniformity in many readily avail¬ 
able varieties. It is frequently possible, by means of vegetative propagation, 
to secure any number of experimental, genetically identical plants. 

With these splendid opportunities for basic work, it is obviously essential 
that the purity of the pathogenic cultures used be placed, as far as possible, 
beyond question. Most workers agree that fungus and bacterial cultures 
should be derived from single cells if their purity is to be reasonably above 
suspicion. Single spores or hyphal tips of fungi are large enough to be iso¬ 
lated with relative ease. However, with bacteria there is greater difficulty. 
Correspondingly, there is often a tendency to place dependence for pure 
cultures'* on the simple poured-plate technique. The purpose of the present 
paper is to consider how trustworthy this procedure is with common plant 
pathogens. 

1 Approved for publication by the director of the VTisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

The senior writer presented in discussion at the Indianapolis science meetings much 
of the material in the present paper. This report, together with some new data, was pre¬ 
pared for pubUcation by request. 

2 The writers are indebted to R. B. Kershner, Department of Mathematics, University 
of Wisconsin, for the mathematics in this paper. 

3 The term ^‘pure cultureis used to designate a culture free from admixture with 
other strains of the same species, as well as free from other species. 
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DILUTION PLATES 

The poured-plate technique has several well-known major variations. It 
is usual to make successive dilutions of a bacterial suspension in melted 
nutrient agar at about 45° C. The agar is moved so as to distribute the bac¬ 
teria and is allowed to solidify in Petri dishes. The manner of making dilu¬ 
tions, if cetera, whether by pipette in test tube, transfer loop in Petri dishes, 
or other means, is varied according to the requirements and convenience of 
the technician. A common procedure, with plant bacteria, is to macerate a 
small piece of diseased tissue containing bacteria in several cubic centimeters 
of liquid, such as distilled water or nutrient broth, and to make successive 
loop dilutions from this material into 3 agar plates, respectively. Under 
these circumstances it is obvious that the bacteria, having occurred for the 
most part in a densely compact mass in the plant tissue, may diffuse as indi¬ 
viduals into the liquid but also may remain in more or less definite clumps in 
the resulting suspension. The size and nature of the clumps depend on a 
variety of factors. After a suitable incubation period colonies develop that 
often may represent uncontaminated cultures of the organism sought. Cul¬ 
tures from such colonies are satisfactory for many types of work. The 
chances for purity in such cultures are better if the diseased tissue comes 
from the most advanced margin of a rapidly spreading lesion, since, in the 
plant, a strongly virulent pathogen may grow away from secondary organ¬ 
isms or even from less virulent mixtures of the same species. 

Although the poured-plate technique has contributed to progress for 
over 50 years, bacteriologists long ago began searching for improvements in 
method, as they worked on more critical problems. For example, when only 
a few of the desired bacteria are present in a general mixture, it can often 
be placed in a liquid medium more favorable to the desired few than to the 
others. A series of successive transfers will provide enrichment of the de¬ 
sired organisms, making subsequent isolations from poured plates much 
easier. One of the best modifications* of the dilution-plate procedure is as 
follows: The culture to be purified is grown under favorable conditions until 
it is in the ‘‘logarithmic growth phase,’’ which, for many plant pathogens, 
is 12 to 24 hours at 24° C. Pellicle and sediment commonly appear soon, e.p., 
after 36 to 48 hours. With control over various critical factors that might 
induce clumping, successive dilutions are made, respectively, in several lots 
of favorable liquid medium and then mixed with melted and cooled agar in 
Petri dishes. When colonies develop they are selected for transfer only if a 
relatively small number appear in a plate and after they -have been examined 
under suitable magnification to avoid anj visible evidence of mixture in^the 
colonies. This process is repeated several times. This modification is much 
superior to the ordinary poured-plate technique and the two should not be 
confused. 

4 While somewhat beyond the scope of this paper, attention is directed to the use of 
‘‘surface plating,valuable not only for counting bacteria but also for securing excel¬ 
lent distribution of colonies. Reyniers, A. J., Mechanising the viable count. Jour. Path. 
Bact. 40: 437-454. 1935. 
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The more essential features influencing the purity of cultures secured 
from single colonies with the poured-plate technique center about (1) the 
dispersion and growth of bacteria in the agar medium, (2) the minimum 
distance two or more growing cells must be separated if they a^re to form 
single colonies, and (3) the merging of colonies initially distinct but close 
enough together so that they coalesce as they grow. These items are con¬ 
sidered very briefly in order. 

DISPERSION AND GROWTH 

Satisfactory dispersion in various types of media and subsequent growth 
of most of the bacteria can be secured, as shown by various workers. For 
example, McNew (5, 6) has demonstrated that, when adequate precautions 
are taken, such dispersion and growth can take place in agar. However, if 
such precautions are neglected, the situation is quite different. When bac¬ 
teria have become embedded in mutual gum, as the plant pathogens usually 
do, both in host tissue and in older cultures, the bacterial clumps are some¬ 
times diflScult to disperse satisfactorily. The numerous factors® influencing 
bacterial dispersion in liquids have received study too voluminous for con¬ 
sideration here. The work is reviewed by Buchanan and Fulmer (1). It is 
apparent that the poured-plate technique, without important precautions, is 
apt to allow a number of bacterial clumps in the dilution plates. When 
clumps are present they commonly grow rapidly and suppress the develop¬ 
ment of isolated cells. 

SINGLE COLONIES 

The question of what constitutes a bacterial ‘‘clump’’ or single “locus” 
needs clarification. The expression is used in this paper in the sense that 
only cells, practically touching, side by side, or end to end, are in a single 
locus, and that, otherwise, they are not in the same locus. Thus a locus may 
contain either a single cell or a clump of cells. This concept seems satis¬ 
factory from the standpoint of dispersion, but needs to be clearly distin¬ 
guished from the situation when growth of the bacteria is involved. For 
example, 2 surface cells growing at the same rate may be separated by 5, 10, 
50, or 100 microns, or even by many more, and still merge into a single colony 
with no visible evidence of mixture. When thejje is a difference in rate of 
growth, opportunity for invisible merging is increased. Thus, if one bac¬ 
terium grows rapidly and a second grows slowly (because of its nature or of 
its location just below the surface) the rapidly growing colony may over¬ 
spread the slower one and combine with it, leaving no visible evidence. The 
possibility of mixtures that are visible may be observed by examining under 
suitable magnification a situation that is conspicuous. 

‘ COALESCING COLONIES 

The opportunities for colony mixtures are illustrated in figure 1, A. A 

8 For Sample, apparently any factor that lowers the electric charge of bacteria may 
cause them to clump together. Such factors may be found among acids, salts, colloids, 
sensitizing substances, and agglutinins. 
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Fig. 1. Dilution plate showing visible mixtures of colonies. A. A number of round 
but a much larger number of irregular colonies appear. The irregular colonies, for ex¬ 
ample, (a) are formed by two or more colonies growing together. B. One of the round 
colonies photographed with low magnification. The view is through the bottom of the 
and with a beam of light from a sharp angle, so that deep colonies cast shadows 
mdicating their depth. Colonies marked b are against the glass; those marked o are 
m the agar; and those marked d are apparently growing into the surface colony, Photo» 
graphs by Eugene Herrling. 
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dilution plate was poured with beef-extract-peptone-glucose agar containing 
organisms from a bacterial blight lesion on a bean pod. Ordinary technique 
was employed. The Petri dish was incubated for 2 days at 75° P. In all, 
112 surface colonies resulted. In this example, when 2 or more colonies have 
run together, as in figure 1, A, a, they are counted as one. There are 86 of 
this kind, and only 26 that are not obvious mixtures. If these 26 are ex¬ 
amined with magnification it appears that a number of them cover sub-sur¬ 
face colonies that are potential sources of mixture. One such surface colony 
was photographed (Pig. 1, B) through the agar at the bottom of the plate. 
A beam of light from a sharp angle was employed. There are, under this 
surface colony, 3 very deep colonies (b) that have spread out against the glass. 
There are 3 sub-surface colonies (c) that, from the shadow they cast, 
appear to be deep enough in the agar not to be mixed with the surface colony. 
There are, however, 2 others (d) almost at the surface, which, apparently, 
cast little or no shadow, and seem to be touching the surface colony. Only 3 
of the 26 round surface colonies do not cover deep colonies. While surface 
and deep colonies do not necessarily mix, it is safer to recognize that they 
may. Thus, there is direct visual evidence to cast doubt upon the purity of 
all but 3 of the 112 surface colonies. Obviously, an experienced bacteriolo¬ 
gist would choose a higher dilution or at least make transfers only from these 
3 colonies. However, there is no assurance of the purity of the cultures 
isolated from any of these three. The mixtures illustrated here are visible, 
but doubtless mixtures occur that are not visible even under magnification. 
While some of the diflBculties appearing in this case in relation to purity of 
cultures may be avoided by making a somewhat higher dilution, this type of 
plate is all too common in isolations with the ordinary poured-plate 
technique. 

PROBABILITY 

The mathematical chances for colony mixtures involved in the above ex¬ 
ample are briefiy examined. If one considers merely the possibility of sur¬ 
face colonies coalescing, only 26 out of 112 colonies were not visibly mixtures. 
In a random selection of these colonies the chances are 23 in 100 of avoiding 
an obvious mixture, Pive successive platings would improve the chances 
approximately to 72 in 100. However, only 3 of the surface colonies that 
were not obviously mixed with others failed to cover deep colonies. When 
the latter are considered, there are approximately 2.8 chances in 100 that a 
random selection of a colony would hit one not visually- under suspicion of 
being a mixture of colonies. Pive successive trials on this basis would im¬ 
prove the chances to approximately 11 out of 100, but the odds still favor the 
picking of a questionable colony. The size of the colonies and the number 
per plate strongly influence any probability involved, as brought out later. 

Some indications of the probabilities that colonies may coalesce in poured 
plates may be obtained from a consideration that seems not to have been 
given in the bacteriological literature. The writers are indebted to E. B. 
Kershner for the mathematics involved. While this kind of study might be 
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greatly extended, it is given here in only its most elementary aspects. If one 
selects a given surface locus from which a colony has grown, it is possible to 
estimate the chances that this colony, during its growth, may have coalesced 
with another colony starting from a different locus. As a rough approxima¬ 
tion let the colonies be considered as small circles with uniform diameters 
and distributed at random within a large circle, the Petri dish. The proba¬ 
bility (chances in one, by definition) that one small circle among a number 
distributed at random within a large circle, would not meet another small 
circle is 

where n is the number of small circles, d the diameter of the small circles 
and D the diameter of the large circle. An indication of the variation of this 
probability may be secured from table 1. 


TABLE 1.— Probability that a given small circle in a large circle will not touch 
another small circle 


Diameter (d) of 

Probability with given number (n) of small circles per large 
circle with 90 mm. diameter (D) 


10 

20 

50 

100 

200 

400 

mm, 

1.5 

.990 

.98 

.95 

.89 

.80 

.64 

3 

.96 

.91 

.80 

.64 

.41 

.17 

6 

.84 

.70 

.40 

.17 

.03 

.0007 


a The probability given by the formula is transferred to chances in 100 by moving the 
decimal point two places to the right. Thus, when there are 50 small circles 6 mm. in 
diameter distributed in a largo 90 mm. circle, a small circle selected at random will fail 
to touch another small circle 40 times out of 100. 

This approximation is very rough. For instance, it assumes that all colo¬ 
nies are of the same size. This assumption is rather inadequate under sev¬ 
eral conditions, for example, in case there are several different kinds of bac¬ 
teria present that may have different rates of growth. The results are too 
conservative, since they take no account of the fact that many coalescing 
colonies obviously are combined and no transfer would be made from these 
mixtures by an experienced bacteriologist. 

A somewhat better approximation which errs in being, if anything, too 
encouraging, but seems to come closer to representing the actual situation, 
can be arrived at as follows. Let the colony under consideration grown from 
one locus be considered as a circle of diameter d. Then if another of the 
original growing loci with which the plate was seeded lies in that circle the 
colony is certainly not derived from a single locus. Now the probability (or 
chances in one) that one point among a number distributed at random in a 
large circle should fall within a given small circle is 

where n is the number of points, d the diameter of the small circle, and D th6 
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diameter of the large circle. An indication of the variability of this prob¬ 
ability may be secured from table 2. 

TABLE 2. —Probability that one point among a number distributed at random in a 
large circle will fall within a given small circle * 


Probability with given number (n) of original loci per large 
Diameter (d) of circle with 90 mm. diameter (D) 


small circle 

10 

20 

50 

100 

200 

400 

mm. 

3 .990 

.98 

.95 

.89 

.80 

.64 

6 .96 

.91 

.80 

.64 

.41 

.17 

12 .84 

.70 

.40 

.17 

.03 

.0007 


It is important to notice that in applying these tables to the problem at 
hand the number n must be the number of original loci with which the plate 
was seeded and, correspondingly, is somewhat higher than the colony count. 
It must also be kept in mind that table 2 can be considered as giving the 
probability that a given colony is unmixed only in case this colony is not 
visibly formed by coalescing colonies, in which case the assumption that the 
colony is a circle is very nearly satisfied. It is clear that various factors 
such as variability in colony size, different rates of growth, and departure 
from random distribution would modify any direct inference. 

An indication of the application of this probability may be secured from 
a few examples. If 50 surface colony-producing loci were placed in a 90-mm. 
Petri dish and the colonies grew to 6-mm. diameter, the probability from 
table 2 is approximately .80 (or 80 chances in 100) that a given round colony 
came from a single locus. Thus 20 per cent of the loci probably led to mixed 
colonies. Also, if 100 surface colony-producing loci were placed in a 90-mm. 
Petri dish and the colonies grew to 3-mm. diameter, the probability from 
table 2 is approximately .89 (or 89 chances in 100) that a given round 
colony came from a single locus. Thus 11 per cent of the loci led to mixed 
colonies. 

So far the estimates have been based on the number of original colony 
producing loci. If one approaches the problem now from the number and 
size of colonies in a Petri dish, it is possible to estimate (1) the percentage 
of surface colonies grown from more than one locus and (2) the number of 
original surface loci, but the mathematics involved is beyond the scope of 
the present paper. A suggestion about the results of such an estimate can 
be seen from the following. If one starts with 100 surface loci and allows 
growth until the colonies gre approximately 3 mm. in diameter then, accord¬ 
ing to table 2, approximately 89 pure colonies will result. The remaining 
11 loci will merge in growth and form about 5 colonies of which 4 came from 
the merging of 2 colonies and 1 from the merging of 3 colonies. Thus a plate 
containing 94 colonies of 3-mm. diameter approaches 89 pure colonies and 5 
mixed coFonies. 

On the basis of the chances shown in these tables, it is clear that the 
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smaller the colonies and the fewer per plate the less chance there is for mix¬ 
ing. The probability falls off very rapidly as either the size or number of 
colonies increases. In relation to practical considerations, it may be recalled 
that, when colonies are crowded, the colony size is reduced. Conversely, 
when a small number of colonies appears on a favorable medium, they grow 
rapidly and cover a relatively large area. For example, under favorable 
conditions four gall-inducing species of bacteria produced colonies with 
diameters between 20 and 28 mm. in diameter in 14 days (Pinckard (8)). 
Many plant pathogens when well separated and incubated several days under 
favorable conditions produce colonies 5 to 8 mm. in diameter. 

Other applications of this mathematical approach are relatively obvious. 
In counting bacteria there has been difficulty in explaining the discrepancy 
between direct microscopic counts and colony counts made on dilution plates. 
Some of this discrepancy as related to surface colonies can be clarified by 
reference to table 2. A correction of data from plate counts on this basis 
might bring them somewhat closer to those from microscopic counts. The 
same kind of corrections might apply to estimates made by the local lesion 
method on the number of virus particles in a liquid. Inferences similar to 
those about the ‘‘purity” of a bacterial culture derived from a colony can 
be made about the “purity” of a virus separated from others in a mixture 
by this local lesion technique. 

Important as questions of probability unquestionably are, it is likewise 
desirable to consider the general problem in relation to experimental manipu¬ 
lations. 

ACTUAL EXPERIENCE 

Comparative trials with poured plates and single-cell technique have been 
reported for several plant bacteria. Nirula (7) found certain cultures still 
to be mixed after a number of successive dilution-plate isolations. Baldwin 
(unpublished) found that pea and clover bacteria were separated with cer¬ 
tainty only by single-cell isolations. Riker et al, (11) and Wright et al. (15) 
purified 31 cultures by 4 successive dilution plates with each. They reported 
that plates were seeded from vigorous 18- to 20-hour-old cultures and the 
dilutions were made in the liquid medium used. Only plates which showed 
less than 50 colonies were used for making sub-cultures. Before transfers 
were made a selected colony was examined under the microscope for evi¬ 
dence of mixture with another. With all this care, 29 of the 31 cultures 
seemed pure and appeared to fall either into a crown-gall group or a hairy- 
root group which were distinguished by more than a doxen means. But 2 
cultures still showed intermediate characters and, as explained below, wgre 
examined with single-cell technique. 

Interpretations based on cultures from poured-plate colonies may require 
critical examination. Three examples may be mentioned. 

First, Riker et al. considered two of their single-colony cultures to be 
intermediate and all cultures involved to belong to a single species having 
great variability. However, this attitude was later changed (Riker et al. ’ 
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(11); and Wright et al. (15)) when, by means of single-cell technique, an 
intermediate culture was separated into its components. Thus the vari¬ 
ability was not inherent in the cultures, but was owing to a mixture. 

The second example is concerned with the increase and decrease of viru¬ 
lence in Phytomoms stewartii (E.F.S.) Bergey et al. as a result of growth 
in resistant and susceptible maize plants. Two workers have recently ap¬ 
proached the problem with different technique. Wellhausen (13) began 
with single-colony cultures and his procedure was as follows, ‘‘Two plants 
per culture from the 15 inoculated were taken for reisolation. Upon reisola¬ 
tion, 10-15 colonies per culture were picked from the plates at random and 
transferred to agar slants. The progeny of these 10-15 colonies pooled con¬ 
stituted the inoculum for the next passage.He found that successive pas¬ 
sages through resistant hosts increased virulence for corn, while successive 
passages through susceptible plants decreased virulence. He concluded, 
“At this stage of the investigation it is impossible to give a final interpreta¬ 
tion of the methods whereby the above changes were brought about. It may 
be that the host environment has a direct effect on the organism, bringing 
about temporary changes that may last through several generations. On the 
other hand, the changes in the various strains may have come about through 
random mutation and natural selections of those organisms best adapted to 
the particular environment of the host. . . . The fact that virulence may be 
increased in a resistant host and decreased in a susceptible host of a particu¬ 
lar species may have an important bearing on the rise and decline of disease 
epidemics in that species.^' An additional explanation might perhaps be 
merely a differential selection made by the host plant from a mixed popula¬ 
tion. Such a selection was found by Lincoln (4), who has worked on this 
problem with single-cell cultures and reported, “Upon passage through the 
susceptible host there is a differential selection for the avirulent type of 
bacteria. For example, beginning with a 50-50 proportion of virulent to 
avirulent bacteria, the proportion observed after a 15-day passage averaged 
39-61. . . . Passage through the resistant host results in a differential selec¬ 
tion for the virulent type of bacteria, instead of the avirulent, as in the ex¬ 
periment above. When the initial proportion of virulent to avirulent bac¬ 
teria was 50-50, the proportion observed after a 15-day passage averaged 
63-37.'' 

The third example is taken from Winogradsky (14), who discusses mis¬ 
takes resulting from contaminations in studies of pleomorphism in Azoto- 
bacter. He says, “More interesting are the errors mentioned, which should 
be discussed here in some detail. The source of them lies in the fact that the 
cultures of AzotobacteV, isolated lege artis and qualified to be pure, become 
spontaneously impure with time. The cause of this annoying property is 
not difficult to understand. It is due to a fundamental imperfection of the 
, standard method of isolation by the plate technique. The method is reliable 
only in '^e case where the species to be dissociated grow almost equally well 
on the medium employed. As soon as there are any appreciable differences 
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in the rEtes of colony formation, the isolation becomes less and less depend¬ 
able, because of the presence of latent germs. The latter, when altogether 
unable to grow on the medium, render the success of the operation wholly 
uncertain. The case of the nitrifying bacteria, where isolation blunders oc¬ 
curred so often in the course of nearly fifty years, can be cited as one of the 
best examples of this uncertainty. Among many others, the example of 
Azotobacter is also one of the most instructive, for it is not difficult to detect 
all of the factors of its unreliability.'^ He continues, “This behavior of 
Azotobacter cultures, becoming impure with age in spite of most careful 
purification, the writer has frequently had occasion to observe with his own 
cultures as well as with those obtained from abroad through the courtesy of 
fellow bacteriologists. Nearly 30 per cent of them, or even more, became 
impure, although there could be no possible doubt concerning the perfect 
execution of the standard operations." 

It is recognized that the results with single-colony cultures and single¬ 
cell cultures are frequently identical, as often described, indicating that the 
single-colony cultures in such cases are “pure" cultures. However, there 
are differences frequently enough to require caution for exacting study. The 
poured-plate technique, even in skillful hands, thus appears inadequate for 
certain critical work, such as investigations on the variability of bacteria. 

single-cell isolations 

The need for a means of isolating and growing single bacterial cells under 
observation has resulted in a considerable literature too large for examina¬ 
tion here. It is reviewed, for example, by Dickinson (2), Reyniers (9), and 
Hildebrand (3). Methods are well enough developed that various single-cell 
techniques are routine in many bacteriological laboratories. 

The use of single-cell cultures is, obviously, only one phase of pure-culture 
technique. Such cultures can be contaminated just as any other cultures. 
Likewise, just as there are numerous opportunities for error with the poured- 
plate methods, the value of the single-cell methods depends on the skill of the 
operator. Learning to make single-cell cultures is somewhat like learning to 
drive an automobile—some people have no diflBculty, while others never 
become skillful. The beginner with single-cell procedure commonly feels 
lack of confidence in being able to see the individual cells and to determine 
that only one is there. So many factors influence the outcome that such 
beginners may well seek instruction from an experienced technician rather 
than depend on printed directions. When a single cell has been isolated in a 
hanging drop, on a film of agar, or on a sheet of cellophane, it is wise fj^- 
quently to observe the preparation during growth and thus to check whether 
any otherwise unseen form also is developing. 

Single-cell technique is no panacea for pure-culture work, even though it 
is a distinct advance over the best poured-plate methods. As already ex¬ 
plained {e,g, Riker ei al. (11)) there is always danger that more than one 
cell may be carried over in the procedure, especially if it is very small. The 
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possibility of gonidial forms and even of an ultramicroscopic stage are also 
to be held in mind. 

Even with the various drawbacks to single-cell isolations, the large 
amount of evidence accumulated points to the necessity of supplementing 
single-colony isolations with single-cell isolations for exacting investigations. 
If one is to spend months and years studying a particular culture, the time 
spent in making sure of its purity, as far as possible, adds greatly to the 
validity of the work. At the present time few research men would have the 
temerity to report, for example, on bacterial variations, without the relative 
security of single-cell isolations. For such studies the difficulties are so great 
that even the best methods available are none too good. 

The writers hope the data and discussion in this paper will stimulate 
younger investigators not only to study basic problems involved in patho¬ 
genicity and variability, thus making use of the splendid opportunity offered 
by plant materials, but also to be satisfied with only the best available tech¬ 
nique in their investigations. 


SUMMARY 

The ordinary poured-plate technique, while generally useful, appears 
inadequate for critical bacteriological studies, particularly where strain 
variations are involved. 

The common poured-plate technique is considered insufficient because: 
(1) Unless special precautions are taken, many of the colonies which develop 
come from bacterial clumps. (2) A large percentage of the colonies may run 
together in commonly employed dilutions. While many such mixtures are 
readily seen, doubtless a number of others are not visible. (3) Practical 
experience has shown that important plant bacteria are not always separated 
by dilution plates, even with elaborate precautions. 

Modifications of the poured-plate technique, which take care against 
clumping of bacteria before or while dilution plates are poured in suitable 
media, and which employ satisfactorily high dilutions and rigid selection 
under magnification, are much better than the ordinary procedure. 

A brief mathematical study estimates the probability that the growth 
from original bacterial loci may coalesce as the colonies develop. The more 
colonies per plate and the larger their size the greater chance there is for 
their coalescing. 

This probability may have applications, for example, to bacterial plate 
counts and to the local-lesion method foi' studying plant viruses. 

The single-cell isolations give greater assurance of pure cultures than do 
even well-controlled dilution plates. Both methods, however, have their ad¬ 
vantages, and may well be used to supplement each other. 

Departments op Agricultural Bacteriology 
• AND Plant Pathology, 

University op Wisconsin 
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REINOCULATION OP RESISTANT VARIETIES OF WHEAT WITH 
PURIFIED PHYSIOLOGIC RACES OF TILLETIA TRITICI 

AND T. LEVIS^ 

Wayne M. Bever2 
(Accepted for publication May 1, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

It has been reported by a number of workers (1, 2, 4) that the virulence 
of the bunt fungi, Tilletia tritici (Bjerk.) Wint. and T. levis Kiihn may be 
increased by taking inoculum from a resistant variety of wheat and reinocu¬ 
lating that variety with its own bunt. Bressman (1) inoculated the variety 
Ridit with its own bunt and succeeded in increasing the percentage of infec¬ 
tion from 2.5 the first year to 73.4 the following year. He suggested that 
this increase in susceptibility might have been due either to mutation or the 
varietal selection of a Ridit race from a hybrid or from a mixture of races in 

1 Cooperative investigation of the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, and the Idaho Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Published with the approval of the Director of the Idaho Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station as Research Paper No. 178. 

2 Assistant Pathologist, Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to 
H. A. Rodenhiser, of the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, at whose suggestion the 
research was undertaken, and to C. S. Holton, of the same Division, for supplying thi 
inoculum of the purified physiologic races of bunt employed in the experiment. ^ 
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which the Bidit-susceptible race appeared in such small proportion the first 
year that only a low percentage of infection occurred. In other words, his 
conclusions suggested that there was a straining out of the inoculum not 
capable of infecting Ridit and a concentration of the Ridit-suscepiible in¬ 
oculum. Dillon Weston (5) reinoculated the variety Sherman with its own 
bunt and obtained an increase in the percentage of infection from 1.0 to 
85.7. He obtained similar results when the varieties Ridit, Turkey, Hussar, 
and Berkeley Rock were inoculated, respectively, with chlamydospores of 
lilletia tritici that had been collected from these varieties. Melchers^ (3) 
work with T. levis produced similar results when resistant varieties were 
inoculated with their own bunt. He increased the percentage of bunt on 
Banner Berkeley from 23.1 to 57.9, on Hussar from 7.4 to 47.2, and on 
White Odessa from 1.1 to 37.9. The following year, however, these same 
varieties inoculated with their own bunt produced only 27.9, 16.6, and 15.5 
per cent infection, a reduction of 30, 30.6, and 22.4 per cent, respectively. 
Melchers attributed this reduction in percentage of bunt to environmental 
conditions at the time of seeding. He failed, however, to make any mention 
of the cause of the low infection the first year, which also might have been 
due to environmental conditions. His results, therefore, suggest that the 
increase in percentage of bunt may have been due to the effects of the 
straining out of the inoculum to which the varieties were resistant in com¬ 
bination with adverse environmental conditions rather than to the ‘‘break¬ 
ing down’’ of the resistance of the varieties. Flor (2) studied the screen¬ 
ing effect of resistant varieties and found that pathogenically distinct races 
were readily separated in this manner. Varietal screening, however, had no 
effect on the pathogenicity of a collection propagated on a resistant variety, 
such as Hussar, for several years. 

A higher infection was obtained in resistant varieties by reinoculation 
with their own bunt in each of the investigations cited above. It is signifi¬ 
cant, however, that in only one case, Flor’s inoculum from Hussar, was a 
purified race^ of inoculum used. Infection from this purified race did not 
increase on reinoculation to Hussar. In all probability each of the original 
collections contained more than one race. Thus, reinoculations over a period 
of 2 or 3 years probably resulted in the elimination of biotypes that were 
somewhat nonvirulent on the resistant varieties inoculated and in a con¬ 
centration of those capable of infecting the variety. Since environmental 
factors during the infection period also play an important part in the 
amount of infection obtained from year to year, it is assumed that near¬ 
optimum conditions for infection prevailed during these experiments. Con¬ 
sequently, the combination of a concentration of biotypes capable of in¬ 
fecting a variety, together with optimum environmental conditions during 
the period of infection, would naturally increase the percentage of bunt, 

3 < * Purified race' * as used in this paper refers to a particular race that is always col¬ 
lected from a given variety. For example, in these experiments T-9 was always taken from 
Hohenheimer, T—8 from Alhit, L-8 from Oro, L-6 from Albit, etc. Thus they may be 
considered pure for those bio types that attack cither Hohenheimer, Albit, or Oro. 
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and this increase might occur under conditions that would indicate its 
dependence upon a ‘'break down^’ in the resistance of a variety. 

Investigations were begun in 1935 at the Idaho Experiment Station to 
determine whether the resistance of a given variety could be reduced by 
repeated reinoculations with spores of a purified race taken from that variety. 
It was thought an experiment of this type would definitely prove if there 
was a straining effect when resistant varieties of wheat v •-.re repeatedly rein¬ 
oculated with their own bunt or whether the increase in percentage of bunt 
was attributable to other factors. 

materials and methods 

The bunt inoculum was secured from C. S. Holton, Division of Cereal 
Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture. The inoculum comprised 6 purified physiologic races of Tilletia 
tritici, 3 of T. levis, and a species hybrid. The races were taken at the 
commencement of the experiment in 1934 from each of the respective vari¬ 
eties on which they were to be used later. Following are the races as 
described by Rodenhiser and Holton (4): T. tritici, T~6, T-8, T-9, T-10, 
T-11, and 2 numberless races; T. levis, L-6, L-8, and an unnumbered race; 
and a hybrid between a race of T. tritici that infects Hybrid 128 but not 
Turkey, and a race of T. levis that infects both of these varieties. This 
hybrid was used for the purpose of indicating what might take place if 
hybridization occurred at any time during the course of the experiment. 
The following varieties of wheat were used: Hybrid 128 (C. I.* 4512), Ridit 
(C. I. 6703), Oro (C. I. 8220), Hussar (C. I. 4843), Turkey (C. I. 6175), 
White Odessa (C. I. 4655), Martin (C. I. 4463), and Albit (C. I. 8275). 

Seed of these varieties was treated by the standard formaldehyde dip 
method, washed thoroughly with water, and allowed to dry. Seed for the 
subsequent years’ use was harvested from the experimental rows so that the 
seed used for the entire test was progeny of the original seed. Powdered 
inoculum from each race was dusted on the seed at the rate of 0.3 g. of in¬ 
oculum to 100 g. of seed. The seed was sown at the rate of 3 g. per 5-ft. row 
and the rows were 14 inches apart. In order to determine the percentage of 
soil infestation, nonsmutted susceptible Hybrid 128 was sown at 5-row inter¬ 
vals. Three replications were sown each year. The percentage of infection 
is based on the average percentage of heads infected in the 3 replications. 
The total number of heads per row averaged 265, 269, and 232, respectively, 
per year. 

Inoculuum of each race was taken from (a) a susceptible variety and put 
on a susceptible variety, (b) a susceptible variety and put on one or nfore 
resistant varieties, (c) each resistant variety and put back on it, and (d) 
each resistant variety and put on a susceptible variety. Cross inoculations 
of this type made possible the checking of the viability of the inoculum as 
well as comparing the effect of reinoculating a resistant variety with its 

* C. I. refers to accession number of the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, form¬ 
erly Office of Cereal Investigations. 
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own bunt and inoculating it with the bunt from a susceptible variety. In 
addition, these cross inoculations contrast the diiference in amount of in¬ 
fection on a susceptible variety when the inoculum was taken from a 
resistant variety and when it was taken from a susceptible variety. 

RESULTS 

The results from the 3 years’ investigations are given in table 1. The 
percentages of smut infection differed from year to year, especially for the 
susceptible varieties, depending largely on environmental conditions. The 
amount of smut infection resulting from soil infestation in the uninoculated 
check rows ranged from 0.2 per cent to 3.5 per cent over the 3-year period. 

The results presented in table 1 indicate that when a purified, physio¬ 
logic race is used the amount of infection resulting from the reinoculation of 
a resistant variety with its own smut is not significantly higher than when 
inoculated with the same race from a susceptible variety. It is true that in 
some cases the percentage of infection increased as much as 4 or 5 per cent 
when a resistant variety was inoculated with its own smut; but this increase 
was not considered significant, since the increase was even greater in some 
instances when inoculum from a susceptible variety was put on a resistant 
one. For example, with race T-8 on Bidit, the average percentage of smut 
for 2 of the 3 years was the same and in the third year was 2 per cent 
higher when the inoculum was taken from the susceptible Hybrid 128 than 
when taken from Bidit. With race T-6 on Turkey the percentage of in¬ 
fection was higher each year when the inoculum was taken from Hybrid 128 
than when taken from Turkey. 

In 1936, TxlleUa intici, T~9 from Oro inoculated on Oro and T-IO from 
White Odessa inoculated on White Odessa were found, on microscopic ex¬ 
amination, to have become accidentally mixed with some race or races of 
T, levis that were virulent on these two varieties. Therefore, the data for 
these two series are omitted for that year. 

The results with the bunt species hybrid were somewhat different. When 
tlie inoculum was taken from the susceptible variety (Hybrid 128) and put 
on the resistant variety (Turkey) the percentage of infection failed to in¬ 
crease. However, when the inoculum was taken from the resistant variety, 
there was good evidence that straining was taking place. The segregates 
were being strained out in case of the reinoculation of the resistant variety 
and not in case of the susceptible variety, 

SUMMARY 

Six purified physiologic races of Tilletia iritici, 3 of T, levis, and a 
species hybrid were used in an experiment to determine the effect of re¬ 
peated reinoculation of a resistant variety with its own smut on the per¬ 
centage of infection obtained. 

Willi the exception of the species hybrid, no significant increase in per¬ 
centage of bunt infection was noted when resistant varieties were reinocu¬ 
lated with their own smut over a 3-year period. 
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In the case of the species hybrid there was an increase in infection each 
year on the variety Turkey, indicating that the inoculum to which this 
variety was resistant was being strained out, resulting in a concentration 
of the inoculum to which it was susceptible, thus resulting in higher 
percentages of infection. 

The fact that purified physiologic races were used in these studies ac¬ 
counts for results differing from those of other investigators with the 
exception of Flor (2). 
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TOMATO WILT RESISTANCE AND ITS DECREASE BY HETERO- 

DERA MARIONI 

P. A . Young 

(Accepted for publication June 1, 1939) 

Wilt caused by Fusarium lycopersici Sacc. seriously decreases yields of 
tomatoes {Lycopersicon esculentum Mill.) in East Texas. Hence, research 
was conducted to develop commercially desirable varieties of tomato resistant 
to F. lycopersici. Pour varieties of X-ray-treated seed were tested to find 
desirable selections. 

Tomato varieties resistant to F. lycopersici were developed and tested 
by Edgerton and Moreland (3), Norton (9), Pritchard (10), Huelsen (6), 
Lesley (7), Shapovalov and Lesley (11), and Wedgworth (13). Haymaker 
(5), White (14), and McWhorter and Parker (8) gave evidence of physio¬ 
logic races of F. lycopersici. X-ray treatment of tomato seed was mentioned 
by Taubenhaus, Young, and Altstatt (12). Young and Taubenhaus (18) 
and Young (15, 16, 19) compared the wilt resistance of tomato varieties. 
Young (17) described methods of tomato culture. Altstatt and Young (1) 
reported longevity tests on F. lycopersici. Clayton (2) determined the rela¬ 
tion of soil moisture to Fusarium wilt. Ficht (4) reported that Heterodera 
marioni decreased tomato yields. Young (20) stated that H. marioni con¬ 
tributes to the susceptibility of cotton to Fusarium vasinfectum. • 

environment and methods of experiments 

Tomato varieties were tested for wilt resistance in two nearly adjacept 
fields of 1.5 acres of Kirvin red soil abundantly infested with Fusarium lyco¬ 
persici. This infestation was shown in 1936, when 99 per cent of the Gulf 
State Market tomatoes died of Fusarium wilt within 84 days after inocula- 
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tion in one field, and 92 per cent of the Scarlet Dawn tomato plants died of 
wilt within 76 days after inoculation in the other field. In 1937, 95 per cent 
of 228 Stone tomato plants were killed by wilt, and the remaining plants 
showed wilt symptoms within 65 days after inoculation. Similarly, in 1938, 
95 per cent of 130 Stone tomato plants died of wilt and the remainder showed 
wilt symptoms within 100 days after inoculation. All of the plants of many 
varieties died of Pusarium wilt in these fields. Although wilt killed the 
plants of several varieties more quickly in 1937 than in 1938, progress of the 
disease was quick and extensive enough both years to give comparable, accu¬ 
rate results in terms of time-weighted percentages of wilt resistance of the 
varieties tested. 

For comparison with the plants in the red-soil fields, many varieties of 
tomato were planted in a sandy field (Norfolk fine sandy loam) of 2 acres 
having an extremely abundant infestation of Fnsarium lycopersici. This 
sandy field also was abundantly infested with Heierodera marioni (Cornu) 
Goodey. In 3 years, this field was tested with 4710 watermelon plants, 87.6 
per cent of which showed root-knots caused by H. marioni. Tomatoes in this 
field, likewise, were damaged by root-knot. 

The soil of the 3 fields was slightly acid (pH 6.5). Favorable soil mois¬ 
ture and temperature prevailed often and long enough to facilitate rapid 
and extensive development of Fusarium wilt. In hot weather, such favor¬ 
able temperature occurs at night and in rainy periods. Droughts occurred 
from May 24 to June 3 and from June 13 to July 9, 1937; also from July 6 
to 17, 1938. Amounts of water favoring Fusanum lycopersici presumably 
occurred as the soil dried after saturation by rains. The annual rainfall of 
this region is approximately 41 in. Water adequate for good growth of the 
tomato plants apparently was adequate for infection and killing of the plants 
by F. lycopersici. 

The following methods were used in raising the tomatoes. The soil of 
the hot beds and cold frames was disinfected with chloropicrin injected at 
the rates of 300 to 600 lb. per ai-re. Tomato seed was treated with Cupro- 
cide and planted in the flue-heated, cloth-covered hot beds in the first 10 
days of February. The seedlings were transplanted into cold frames in the 
first week of March. Nearly all of the tomato plants were healthy and were 
inoculated by transplanting them into the field soil infested with parasites, 
in the first 10 days of April. The plants were set 21 in. apart in rows 5 ft. 
apart on beds 8 in. high. Tlie soil was fertilized with 6-10-7 fertilizer at the 
rate of 600 lb. per acre, and was cultivated every week to keep the soil crust 
broken and to control th^’ W'eeds. Each tomato plant was pruned to one 
main stem and tied to a stick. The plants w^^re sprayed with copper com¬ 
pounds and arsenates, which prevented insects and diseases of leaves and 
fruits from interfering with the experiments. The plants in the yield test 
were sprayed identically. Diseases of the leaves and fruits were rare in 1937 
and 1938. Tomato yields were calculated with the formula; Pounds of fruit 
p«r plant times the ton constant (which is 1 2000 of the number of plants 
per acre) equals tons of fruit per acre. 
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OLD METHOD OF DETERMINING WILT RESISTANCE 

The degrees of wilt resistance of 4 tomato varieties were compared by 
determining the percentages of plants with wilt symptoms on June 9 and 25, 
respectively, and the plants still green on June 25, 1936. This old method 
sufficed merely to show that Marglobe was resistant. Gulf State Market was 
susceptible, and Scarlet Dawn was very susceptible to Pusarium wilt without 
clearly showing degrees of resistance or susceptibility. For additional in¬ 
formation, late survival of plants also was determined on July 16,1937. The 
following varieties were the only ones that showed as many as 25 to 40 per 
cent of their plants surviving the disease as late as 2 weeks after the end of 
the shipping season: Blair Forcing, Buckeye State, Kanora, Louisiana Pink, 
Louisiana Red, Marglobe, Marvan^, Marvel, Michigan State, Norduke, Rut¬ 
gers, and Sureset Forcing. These varieties showed, similar late survival in 
1938 as evidence of strong resistance to Pusarium wilt. 

Nearly all of the plants of the other 71 varieties died of wilt within 100 
days after inoculation with Fusarium lycopersici in the red-soil fields in 1937 
and 1938; so the old simple percentage method was inadequate in separating 
the varieties clearly on the basis of wilt resistance. No simple, easy method 
proved satisfactory for this purpose, especially for commercially valuable 
wilt resistance. 

TIME-WEIGHTING METHOD USED IN COMPARING WILT RESISTANCE OP 
TOMATO VARIETIES 

Economically profitable wilt resistance is complicated especially with 
time, as the earlier the plants wilt the less they yield. As soon as the leaves 
show wilt symptoms, the plant is diseased badly enough to decrease its yield¬ 
ing ability, even though it continues to live for a few weeks. The commer¬ 
cial shipping season in east Texas usually is May 24 to July 1. Hence, plants 
wilting by June 1 represent much greater commercial loss than do those that 
are alive in July despite wilt symptoms. It was thus necessary to use time 
as a main factor in deriving an algebraic formula to separate more than 200 
selections on the basis of their economic wilt resistance. The following for¬ 
mula was derived and used in calculating the time-weighted percentages of 
wilt resistance of tomato varieties in 1937 and 1938 (Tables 1, 2, 3). 

100 per cent - (.2a + .2b + .15c + .2d + .e + .f -H .05g) = h, where 

a is the percentage of plants with wilt symptoms nearly 100 days after seedlings emerged, 
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h is the time-weighted percentage of wilt resistance of the tomato selection to 
Fusarium lycopersici. The dates for records were selected for early toma¬ 
toes emerging about Feb. 10 in cool soil and producing green-wrap fruit in 
nearly 100 days. 
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TABLE 1.— TomatO’Wilt resistance decreased hy Heterodera marioni 


Tomato variety 

T. 

No. 

No. of 
plants 

Time-weij 

wi] 

Soil 
without 
E, marioni 

'hted per 
t resistai 

'i 

H 

r—4 2 

•M S 

o ^ 

sentage of 
ice 

Decrease 

2?. marioni 

Early Baltimore; W. A. Huelsen. 

42a 

116 

61 

53 

8 

Early Detroit; W. Atlee Burpee Co. 

257 

170 

33 

16 

17 

Grothen Bed Globe; Landreth Seed Co. 

27* 

165 

67 

33 

34 

Guba, E. F.; X. pimpinellifolium cross 

195 

69 

70 

57 

13 

Gulf State Market; 8 selections . 

451b 

966 

55 

37 

18 

Kanora; Barteldes Seed Co. 

48a 

142 

80 

58 

22 

Landreth Globe; Landreth Certified .... 

26a 

165 

47 

35 

12 

Livingston Globe; Asgrow. 

16a 

192 

54 

31 

23 

Lloyd Forcing; W. A. Huelsen. 

46a 

211 

61 

37 

24 

Louisiana 10^; Landreth Seed Co. 

84 

91 

74 

43 

31 

Louisiana Gulf State; Beuter Seed Co. 

127 1 

67 

54 

43 

11 

Louisiana Pink; Haven Seed Co. 

35a 

166 

83 

73 

10 

Louisiana Bed; Haven Seed Co. 

34b 

392 

86 

72 

14 

Marglobe; 4 selections . 

j 449b 

228 

88 

68 

20 

Marhio; Associated Seed Growers. 

10a 

233 

70 

47 

23 

Marvana; 2 selections . 

450 

251 

64 

58 

6 

Marvel; Haven Seed Co. 

37« 

181 

81 

69 

12 

Marvelosa; W. S. Porto. 

57« 

133 

67 

48 

19 

Michigan State; Vaughan Seed Store ... 

51a 

97 

78 

61 

17 

Norton; Associated Seed Growers . 

13a 

224 

35 

25 

10 

Prairiana; W. A. Huelsen. 

40a 

175 

71 

58 

13 

Bedfield Beauty; Hastings. 

28 

59 

72 

46 

26 

Biverside; M. Shapovalov. 

72 

66 

83 

75 

8 

Butgers; L. G. Schermerhorn. 

7a 

217 

78 

39 

39 

Stone; Associated Seed Growers . 

14b 

423 

22 

16 

6 

Sureset Forcing; W. A. Huelsen. 

45a 

216 

76 

57 

19 

Urbana Forcing; W. A. Huelsen. 

47a 

164 

61 

38 

23 


■ Test in 1937; test in 1937 and 193v^-; all other tests in 1938. 


Two varieties of tomato, growing in the red-soil fields in 1938, are used as 
examples of the calculation of the time-weigh ting formula. In this field, a 
completely susceptible variety would have aU of its plants killed by wilt 
within 50 days after inoculation, while a completely resistant variety would 
not show wilt symptoms in any of its plants within 96 days after inoculation 
by setting cold-frame plants in fields. Although no tomato varieties were 
found to illustrate these extremes, the two following varieties differed 72.2 
per cent in their time-weigh ted percentages of wilt resistance, and exemplify 
the method of calculation: 

a 48.8 per cent of plants wilted by May 24 x.2 equals 9.76 percent susceptible. 

1. a t t it it it 1.^ u... ^ q.. 11 it m t\e\ It y / . 
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It 

11 
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i f 
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It 

11 

e 100.0 

It 

wilted by June 18 x.l ** 

10.0 

i t 

11 

f 100.0 ‘‘ ‘‘ 

It 

wilt-killed by July 9 x.l “ 

10.0 

11 

: ( 

g 100.0 ** ** 

It 

wilted by July 9 x.05 

5.0 

11 

11 


Total equals 81.68 per cent susceptible. 
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TABLE 2, — Time-weighted percentages of wilt resistance of tomato varieties 


Tomato variety 

No. of Wilt 
plants resistance 

Tomato variety 

No. of Wilt 
plants resistance 

Baltimore; T452 

230 

67 

1 Long Calyx Forcing; T44» 238 

65 

Blair Forcing; T43« 

201 

76 

Louisiana Dixie; T126 

62 

73 

Break O’Day; T23a 

159 

55 

Louisiana Pink; T458*> 

379 

86 

Brimmer; T83 

63 

68 

Louisiana Red; T459 

103 

90 

Browns Special; T86 

47 

38 

Marglobe; T457b (ilsel.) 834 

76 

Buckeye State; T39a 

222 

80 

Marhio; TIO 

68 

80 

Century; T453 

70 

80 

Marvana; T56a 

58 

80 

Clarks Special B; T6a 

78 

54 

Marvelosa; T50a 

125 

46 

Columbia; T38a 

214 

30 

Neivport 5; T194 

163 

77 

Early Baltimore; T177 

65 

71 

Norduke; T52« 

81 

84 

Everbearing Scarlet Globe 

72 

61 

Nystate; T49a 

95 

36 

Globelle 1; T229 

67 

72 

Pritchard; T22a 

183 

60 

Golden Queen; T228 

92 

53 

Red Cherry; T225 

66 

51 

Greater Baltimore; T25a 

153 

35 

Red Rock; T455 

171 

19 

Grothon Rod Globe; T90 

41 

77 

Rutgers; T456b 

557 

78 

Gulf State Market; T454b 

271 

52 

Summerset; T260 

24 

57 

Illinois Baltimore; T157 

' 68 

91 

Sweetmeat; T239 

47 

67 

Illinois Pride; T41a 

208 

65 

Tennessee Red; T235 

28 

81 

Indiana Baltimore; T208 

20 

64 

Wenholz cross; T431 

139 

63 

John Baer; T256 

138 

33 

Wenholz cross; T251 

25 

10 

Landreth; T30 

62 

35 

Yellow Ponderosa; T227 

36 

72 


a Test in 1937 j test in 1937 and 1938; all other tests in 1938. 


TABLE 3.— Wilt resistance affecting tomato yields in an epiphytotic of wilt caused 
by Fusarium lycopersici 


T. 

No. 

Tomato variety 

No. of 
plants 

Marketed 
yield of 
fruit in 
tons per 
acre 

Weighted 
percentage 
of wilt 
resistance 

Blossom-end 
rot; no. of 
fruits per 
plant 

43 

Blair Forcing; Vaughan’s Seed 
Store 

132 

3.68 

84 

.1 

93 

Break O’Day; Landreth Seed 
Co., Certified 

137 

5.15 

72 

1 .7 

257 

Early Detroit; W. Atlee Bur¬ 
pee Co. 

135 

0.61 

33 ! 

1.3 

129 

Gulf State Market; Landreth; 
Crown Picked 

137 

3.53 

48 

1.1 

94 

Hastings Extra Early Prolific 

138 

3.29 

58 

1.0 

11 

Louisiana Pink; Associated 
Seed Growers 

129 

4.85 

90 

.7 

34 

Louisiana Rod; Haven Seed 
Co. 

138 

4.08 

89 

1.6 

87 

Marglobe; Landreth Seed Co., 
Certified 

121 

4.71 

81 

.3 

63 

Marglobe; YH selection from 
Reuter Marglobe 

131 

4.83 

. 79 ' 

‘ .6 

156 

Michigan State; Vaughan’s 
Seed Store 

125 

5.25 

78 


158 

Prairiana; Vaughan’s Seed 
Store 

128 

3.83 j 

73 

2.9 

92 

Pritchard; Landreth Seed Co., 
Certified 

132 

5.40 

74 

.16 

89 

Rutgers; Landreth Seed Co., 
Certified 

136 

4.98 

82 

2.1 

14 

Stone; Associated Seed Grow¬ 
ers (Asgrow) 

130 

0.20 

26 

1.4 
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Subtracting: this 81.68 per cent of susceptibility from 100 per cent leaves 
18.32 (h) tinie-weig:hted percentage of resistance of T433 Red Rock (125 
plants) to F, lycopersici, 

a 0 per cent of plants wilted by May 24 x .2 equals 0 per cent susceptfble. 

t n l £ £ £ £ £ £ £ _ a 1_ T _ n . . C* ■ ‘ nit i i ' ‘ 
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11 

t i 

** wilt-killed by June 3 x.2 

0 ‘‘ 
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i t 

(( 

t f 
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.33 

{{ 

<1 

0 

11 

n 

< ( 

wilt-killed by June 18 x .2 

0 

i ( 

0 

33.7 

(t 

11 

t { 

“ wilted by June 18 x.l 

3.37 

i ( 

f 

15.7 

ti 

i ( 

i ( 

** wilt-killed by July 9 x .1 

1.57 '' 

t ( 

g 

84.3 

i t 

i t 

(t 

** wilted by July 9 x .05 

4.21 

i t 






Total ^ ‘ 

9.48 ‘‘ 

i t 


h equals 9.48 per cent of susceptibility, subtracted from 100 per cent leaves 
90.52 time-weighted percentage of resistance of T432 Louisiana Pink (89 
plants) against F, lycopersici, 

WILT KESISTANCE OF TOMATO SELECTIONS 

Data showing the wilt resistance of many tomato varieties are summar¬ 
ized in tables 1 and 2. Each line in the table represents 1 to 9 plots of 18 or 
more plants per plot distributed at random in the fields, so that wilt-resis¬ 
tant varieties were near susceptible ones. is the serial number of each 

selection or seed stock of tomatoes. 

The time-weighted percentages of wilt resistance were 6 to 39 per cent 
lower for 47 of the 54 tomato selections tested in the sandy field than for 
these varieties tested in the red-soil fields, because the tomatoes in the red- 
soil fields were infected only with Fusarinm lycopersici^ while most of those 
in the sandy field were infected also with Heterodcra marioni. Pour other 
selections were 0 to 5 per cent less wilt-resistant in the sandy field than in the 
red-soil fields, while 3 wilt-susceptible varieties showed 5 to 10 per cent more 
wilt resistance in the sandy field tiian in the red-soil fields (Table 1). It is 
not surprising that the infection of the roots with II. marioni decreased their 
vitality and increased their susceptibility to F. lycopersici in the sandy field 
in contrast to the red-soil fields, where H. marioni did not occur. The wilt 
resistance was decreased by root knot more in some tomato varieties than in 
others, probably because of differences in the severity of root knot. Wilt 
resistance probably was too low in the 3 exceptional varieties to be decreased 
hy root knot. 

It is necessary to have fields with almost maximum infestation of Fu- 
sarium lycopersici for accurately testing tomatoes for varietal resistance to 
wilt. However, it is possible to prove that a field has a little less than maxi¬ 
mum infestation of F. ly(papersici only by comparing it with a neighboring 
field proved to have essentially maximum infestation. Extensive tests in 
1937 and 1938 showed that the 2 red-soil fields considered in the tables had 
almost the maximum infestation. One of these fields (West-half) was 
adjacent to a nearly identical field (East-half), tested in comparison in 1936 
and 1938. * In tests recorded for thousands of plants on June 25, 1936, Mar- 
globe plants in the East-half field had only 34 per cent of the plants wilted. 
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while in the West-half field, Glovel showed 75 per cent wilted, and Gulf State 
Market, 91 per cent wilted. There was no crop in the East-half field, while 
tomatoes were tested in the West-half field in 1937. Twenty-four varieties, 
including 51 selections, were grown in both the East-half and West-half fields 
in 1938. Most of the plants wilted a little later in the East-haK than in the 
West-half field, although by July 20, the disease had killed nearly all of the 
plants in both fields. Because of this delay, 40 of the 51 selections had time- 
weighted percentages of wilt resistance 6 to 41 (mostly near 20) per cent 
higher in the East-half than in the West-half field. Seven other selections 
had such percentages of wilt resistance 0 to 5 per cent higher, but 4 other 
selections had such percentages of resistance 1 to 10 per cent lower in the 
East-half than in the West-half field. This evidence shows that most parts 
of the East-half field had a little lessJhan maximum infestation before July; 
so data from this field were excluded from tables 1 and 2. 

Table 3 compares the yields of 14 tomato varieties in the West-half field 
having virtually maximum infestation of Fusarium lycopirsici. Each va¬ 
riety was planted in 3 units distributed at random on J acre of land. The 
yields are given in comparison with the time-weighted percentages of wilt 
resistance and the numbers of fruits discarded because they had blossom-end 
rot. In this field, other tests with 40 or more plants per variety gave the 
following yields in tons of marketable fruit per acre: Illinois Baltimore 4.0, 
Kanora 3.0, Louisiana Dixie 2.2, Louisiana Gulf State 3.4, T125 Marglobe 
4.7, T194 Newport 5.3, and Sweetmeat 4.2 tons.^ 

Blair Forcing (T43) and Lloyd Forcing (T46), related varieties of 
greenhouse tomatoes, developed prominent upward rolling of most of their 
leaflets in hot dry weather in fields. The leaflets remained rolled in follow¬ 
ing wet weather. This apparently is a physiologic type of leaf roll. 

P.1.117566 from Brazil had red, vertically wrinkled fruits, 1 to 2 in. long 
and 1 in. in diameter. The fruits were completely hollow, except for the 
seed mass, thus resembling pepper fruits. This “Hollow^’ kind of tomato 
is a new variety that is morphologically distinguished by its hollow fruits. 
It was wilt-resistant. 

Large differences were found in the wilt resistance of separate selections 
of tomatoes. The following time-weighted percentages of wilt resistance 
exemplify the range in resistance of different selections in fields extremely 
infested with F. lycopersici, but practically free from H. marioni. Eight 
selections of Baltimore: 58 to 74 per cent; 4 selections of Century: 40 to 85 
per cent; 18 selections of Gulf State Market: 46 to 69 per cent; 5 selections 
of Louisiana Pink: 83 to 91 per cent; 4 selections of Louisiana Red: 83 to 93 
per cent; 31 selections of Marglobe: %% to 91 per cent; 13 selections of Rut¬ 
gers: 66 to 87 per cent; and 3 selectiatis of Summerset: 30 to 57 per cent. 
It is thus important to determine locally the wilt resistance of each seed stock 
or selection of commercially valuable varieties. 

1 After this article was written, information on tomato yields and a method of grading 
wilt resistance was found in the following article: Cook, H. T. 1938 tomatO'Seed-sourcc 
demonstration in Virginia, U. 8. D. A. Extension Pathologist 36: 22-25. 1939 (Mimeo¬ 
graphed). 
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SUMMARY 

The time-weighted percentages of wilt resistance of 83 varieties including 
207 selections of tomatoes were determined by growing their plants in epi- 
phytotics of wilt caused by Fusarium lycopersici in the practical absence of 
other tomato parasites. These percentages were calculated with a new for¬ 
mula that was derived to time-weight 7 percentages of wilting and wilt-killed 
plants. Time-weighted wilt resistance of 70 per cent or more is needed in 
commercially desirable varieties of tomatoes. 

These time-weighted percentages describe with mathematical precision 
the wilt resistance of the tomato varieties under the environmental conditions 
described. However, according to the general rule, the wilt resistance of 
tomato varieties is expected to vary in different environments that cause 
differences in details of cell physiology and structure of both host and para¬ 
site. Different physiologic races of the parasite also affect wilt resistance. 
Scarlet Dawn, Glovel, and Norton varieties are markedly susceptible to 
Fusarium lycopersici in this region, although they are described as being 
wilt-resistant elsewhere. 

Selections of Blair Forcing, Buckeye State, Illinois Baltimore, Louisiana 
Pink, Louisiana Red, Marglobe, Riverside, and Rutgers showed the most 
marked wilt resistance of the varieties of tomatoes tested. Of the 14 vari¬ 
eties in a special yield test, Pritchard, Michigan State, Break O'Day, Rut¬ 
gers, Louisiana Pink, and Marglobe gave the best yields in an epiphytotic of 
Fusarium wilt. Large yields were directly correlated with marked wilt 
resistance. 

Extensive evidence showed that Heferodera marioni greatly decreased the 
time-weighted percentages of resistance of many tomato varieties to 
Fusarium lycopersici. 

Tomato Disease Laboratory, Jacksonville; Division of 

Plant Pathology and Physiology ; and Substation No. 11; 

Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 

A. & M. College op Texas. 
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EFFECT OF SULPHURIC-ACID TREATMENT ON FUNGI AND BAC¬ 
TERIA PRESENT ON COTTON SEED PROM DISEASED BOLLS^ 

Douglas C. Bain 
(Accepted for publication April 20, 1939) 

Delinting of cotton seeds with sulphuric acid has been advocated for 
control of seed-borne diseases, for quicker germination, and for improve¬ 
ment in the stand of plants. Considerable field work and some laboratory 
work has been done in this connection by various investigators. This paper 
presents the results of laboratory study involving the culture of fungi and 
bacteria from acid-delinted seeds with reference to the effect of length of 
treatment on the viability of seed-borne organisms and on germination of 
the seed. Studies also were made of gravity-separated, delinted seeds and 
the presence of fungi and bacteria upon them. 

Several writers (Duggar and Cauthen (4), Rolfs (8), Paulwetter (6), 
Elliott (5), Archibald (1), Stoughton (9), and Lay cock (7)) have dealt 
with the delinting of cotton seeds in sulphuric acid for the control of seed- 
borne organisms such as Bacterium malvacearum E. P. S. and Olomerella 
gossypii (E. A. Southw.) Edg. In general, results have shown that treat¬ 
ment in acid reduces the percentage of disease caused by these organisms. 
Crawford (3) isolated Fusarium vasinfectum Atk., Fusarium spp., Colleto- 
trichum, Diplodia, Alternaria, and Cephalothecium from acid-treated seeds 
of wilt-infected plants. As to gravity separation, work has been re;^orted 
by Webber and Boykin (12), Taubenhaus and Kernkamp (11), Tauben¬ 
haus and Burkett (10), Chester (2), and others. Field plantings of these 

I This work was carried out at the Tfcas Agricultural Experiment Statidn from April 
1936 to September 1937, while the autlmr held a feUowship granted by the Freeport 
Sulphur Company in the Division of Flvt Pathology and Physiology. The assistance 
of die late Dr. Jw^J. Taubenhaus in outlining the problem is gratefully acknowledged. 

Approved by the Director as Contribti^ion No. 521, Technical Series, of Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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gravity-separated seeds indicate that sinking seeds produce better stands of 
cotton. About 40 per cent of the seeds tested by Chester were of the float- 
ing type, and in germination tests about 50 per cent of the floating seeds 
were viable as compared with 99 to 100 per cent germination for the sinking 
seeds. 

During August and September, 1936, several hundred bolls were col¬ 
lected in a field at Bryan, Texas, from cotton plants heavily infected with 
B, malvacearum. All of these bolls had typical boll-rot lesions caused by 
this organism. The cotton in each boll was ginned separately in a small 
electric gin, and the seeds stored in separate packets Pour groups total¬ 
ling approximately 2000 seeds each were treated with concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid for 15, 30, 45, and 60 minutes, respectively. After treatment, 
the acid was drained off and the seeds were rinsed three times in sterile 
distilled water. At this point the sinking seeds were separated from those 
that floated in the distilled water The seeds were then plated on potato- 
dextrose agar in Petri dishes (Pig 1). Pive seeds or less were placed m a 



^ Fio. 1. Cidtures shewing method of aBeertaining the presence of seed borne organ¬ 
isms and germination of acid-delinted cotton seed. 






TABLE 1.— Organisms recovered from cotton seeds delinted in acid and divided into floating and sinking lots 
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e Cultural characteristics of these bacteria resembled closely those of B. malvacearum, but inoculation experiments made 4 months 
after isolation of the organism produced no symptoms of angular leaf spot. 
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Petri dish, and after 2-day intervals the plates were examined for bacterial 
or fungous growth. Percentage of germination was taken on the fourth 
day (few seeds germinated after this period). Sub-cultures of any fungi 
or bacteria that had originated from the seeds were made on the sixth day. 
All isolates were grown on slants of potato-dextrose agar. Because *of the 
variety and abundance of organisms obtained from culturing fuzzy seeds, 
no cultural studies were made before delinting. 

All fungi that appeared to belong to the genus Fusarivm were sent to 
C. D. Sherbakoff at the Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station for 
identification. Readily distinguishable organisms were identified by the 
writer; other cultures of unknown fungi were sent to the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Washington, D. C., to be identified. 

Although bacteria and fungi were obtained after all 4 treatments in 
sulphuric acid (15, 30, 45, and 60 minutes), the percentage of seeds from 
which fungi were recovered varied only slightly (Table 1) for the 15- and 
30-minute periods. With the longer treatments (45 and 60 minutes), how¬ 
ever, fewer fungi were recovered. It will be noted also that prolonged 
treatment in acid reduced the number of colonies of bacteria obtained from 
the seeds. Although only those colonies of bacteria that superficially re¬ 
sembled Bacterium malvacearum were considered, inoculation trials with 
these cultures 4 months after isolation of the organisms gave no leaf-spot 
infection. Among the fungi, the most common genera listed in order of 
their prevalence were Sordana, Diplodm, Fusarmm, Alternaria, and Sclero^ 
Hum, Certain Fusaria were identified as F. moniliforme Shel., F, huUatum 
Sherb., F. hullatum var. roscum, F, semitecium B. and Rav., and F, oxy- 
sporum Schl. The species of Biplodia was 2). natalensis Evans. 

There was a marked difference between the percentage of sinking and 
floating seeds that yielded organisms in culture. For all of the treatments, 
the floating seeds showed the highest percentage of infection. No partic¬ 
ular fungus was more common on floating seeds than on sinking seeds. It 
should be noted here that the percentage of floating seeds obtained in this 
work was considerably higher than that reported by Chester (2). 

Results obtained from germination tests of cotton seeds that received 
the acid treatment of various lengths and then separated by floating are 
shown in table 2. Nearly as many fungi were isolated from germinated 
seeds as from those that did not germinate. 

TABLE 2.— Effects of different acid treatments on germination of sinking and float¬ 
ing seeds of cotton 


Length of 

Percentage of 

Percentage germination 

treatment 

seeds floating 

' Floating 

Sinking 

15 min. .». 

82 

61.0 

90.8 

80 

87 

71.5 

82.5 

45 “ 

83 

I 75.0 

93.6 

60 

75 

86.9 

93.4 

Av. 

81.7 

73.8 

90.0 
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An additional treatment of about one-half (4000) of the delinted seeds 
in alcoholic mercuric chloride solution ( 1 - 1000 ) apparently had little effect 
on the number or type of fungi or bacteria obtained in culture as compared 
with the acid treatment alone. These seeds also germinated as readily 
(floating 74 per cent, sinking 89 per cent, average of 4 treatment periods) 
as those which received the acid treatment only. 

After fungi and bacteria had been isolated from a(*id-treated seeds, cul¬ 
ture work was planned to demonstrate whether such organisms are on the 
outer or inner parts of the seed. The seed coats of nearly 400 delinted (60- 
minute treatment) seeds were separated from the embryos aseptically and 
these parts were cultured separately. Five colonies of B, malvacearum 
were recovered from 4 separate seeds, 3 from seed coats and 2 from embryos. 
All of these cultures produced j^efinite angular leaf-spot lesions when 
suspensions of the organisms were sprayed immediately on young cotton 
plants. Certain fungi were recovered also from these cultures; Sordaria 
being the most common. In the limited number of trials, the seed coats 
yielded more fungi than the inner parts of the seeds. In one particular 
boll, 16 of the 18 seeds yielded Rhizopus from both the seed coat and the 
embryo. These results indicate that a small percentage of fungi and bac¬ 
teria may become established within the seed, and suggest that surface treat¬ 
ment of seeds, as by sulphuric acid, may not eliminate this final small per¬ 
centage of internal infection. 

SUMMARY 

Nearly 8000 cotton seeds from bolls infected with Bacterium malva¬ 
cearum were divided into 4 groups and treated with concentrated commer¬ 
cial sulphuric acid for periods of 15, 30, 45, and 60 minutes, respectively. 
Approximately one-half of these seeds were given an additional treatment 
in a solution of mercuric chloride in 50 per cent alcohol (1-1000). The 
seeds were cultured in Petri dishes on potato-dextrose agar. 

With the longer acid treatments, fewer fungi and bacteria were obtained 
in culture. The additional mercuric chloride treatment had no marked 
effect upon the number of seed-borne organisms obtained in culture nor 
upon germination. 

Fewer fungi and bacteria were recovered from sinking seeds than from 
floating seeds, and sinking seeds gave the highest percentage of germination. 

In a special test with 400 seeds, which had been treated in acid for 60 
minutes and then dissected aseptically, 5 colonies of B, malvacearum were 
recovered—3 from the seed coat and 2 from the embryo. 

Department of Biology, 

A. & M. College of Texas, 

College Station, Texas. 
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INJURY TO TOBACCO LEAVES BY WATER-SOAKING^ 

W. D. Valleau, Stephen Diachun, and E. M. Johnson 
(Accepted for publication April 17, 1939) 

It is elaiiriPd that water-soaking of leaf tissues is necessary for the de¬ 
velopment of '‘epidemic^’ wildfire and late-season blackfire of tobacco.^' 
Clayton believes that water-soaking breaks down the resistance of maturing 
tobacco leaves to the bacteria. He reports* that “for the development of the 
destructive type of wildfire the water-soaked areas must persist for 24 hours 
or more after inoculation has occurred,’^ while the water-soaked condition 
must persist 48 hours for the development of blackfire.^ He claims that 
water-soaked leaves recovered without injury when not inoculated, but does 
not state whether the noninoculated leaves were kept water-soaked for the 
24- or 48-hour period, or were water-soaked and then returned to the green¬ 
house where the water would quickly disappear, leaving no injury. The 
possibility that asphyxiation of individual cells might occur when they were 
surrounded by water for 24 or 48 hours in the absence of invading organisms 
apparently was not given consideration. 

J. Johnson* reports that plants were water-soaked by application of a 
high water pressure to the root system or the cut stem. When they were 
kept in a saturated atmosphere, where the water-soaked condition could be 
maintained for several days if desired, inoculated plants usually developed 
symptoms after 8 to 48 hours in the moist chamber. If such water-soaked 
plants were taken out of the apparatus without inoculation and the roots or 

1 The investigation reported in this paper is in connection with a project of the Ken¬ 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Station, and is published by permission of the Director. 

2 Clayton, E. E. Water soaking of leaves in relation to development of the wildfire 
disease of tobacco. Jour. Agr. Bos. [U. S.] 52: 239-269, 1936. 

8 Clayton, E. E. Water soaking of leaves in relation to oevelopment of the blackfire 
disease of tobacco. Jour. Agr. Res. fXJ, S.] 56: 883-889, 1937. 

* Johnson, J. Relation of water soaked tissues to infection by Bacterium angulatum 
and Bact, iabaoum and other organisms. Jour. Agr. Res. [U. S.] 55: 599-618, 1937. 
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cut end of the stem were placed in water at atmospheric pressure, transpira¬ 
tion at the lower humidities rapidly removed the excess water in the leaves. 
‘‘The uninoculated recovered plants, even though kept under water pressure 
for 12 hours, show no sign of any physical internal or external injury to the 
tissues.’’ He reported that the inoculated plants were usually left in the 
saturated humidity chamber until they showed signs of infection, usually 
from 24 to 72 hours. 

From the published reports of these two workers it is difficult to tell 
whether water-soaked noninoculated leaves were ever kept in the water- 
soaked condition for 24 hours or longer. It is the purpose of this paper to 
report injury caused by water-soaking alone, without inoculation. 

METHOD 

Because early attempts to water-soak leaves in the manner described by 
Clayton frequently produced such a high degree of permanent injury, a 
simple apparatus was arranged that could be used to water-soak leaves with 
or without injury, at will. A nozzle consisting of a glass capillary tube 2 cm. 
long with a .75 mm. bore was inserted into one end of a heavy-walled rubber 
tube of (convenient length, attac^hed to a ^ in. iron pipe fitted with a pressure 
gauge and valve; the pipe was joined by proper fittings to a garden hose that 
connected with the water line. The pipe with valve and gauge was mounted 
on a rin^ stand. The water pressure in the rubber tube was regulated by 
the gauge and valve. With a pressure of 7J lb. per square iiuch the portion 
of the stream of water nearest the nozzle appears to be more or less a solid 
column; at a point 10 to 12 cm. from the nozzle the solid column gradually 
breaks up into a spray of droplets surrounding a central more or less con¬ 
tinuous column which gradually spreads out into a spray of drops. 

If the end of the nozzle was pressed against the lower surface of a leaf an 
area limited by veins became water-soaked. When the nozzle was held any 
distance from the leaf up to the breaking point of the stream the leaf became 
water-soaked rather slowly. It was not always possible to water-soak leaves 
with the solid column. If the nozzle was held 10 to 12 cm. from a susceptible 
leaf, at the point where the column of water was being disrupted, water soak¬ 
ing could be produced rapidly if the nozzle was moved as fast as tissue be¬ 
came soaked. If the nozzle was held more than 12 to 15 cm. from the leaf 
water-soaking occurred more slowly the farther the nozzle was removed. 

The water-soaked condition could be maintained only when the plants 
were kept in a fog or mist formed by several spray nozzles surrounding the 
plant. 

These studies were made on White Burley tobacco variety Kentucky 
No. 16, grown in half-gallon jars or in a ground bench in the greenhouse. 

MECHANICAL INJURY PRODUCED BY WATER-SOAKING 

In this report a distinction is made between mechanical and physiological 
injury to water-soaked leaves. 
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The amount of water pressure, the distance of the nozzle from the leaf 
surface, and the duration of spraying determined whether or not mechanical 
injury would result from water-soaking. Usually there was no mechanical 
injury when the nozzle was held about 30 cm. from the leaf with 5 to 8 lb. 
pressure per sq. in. When the leaf was placed at the breaking point of the 
column or a little beyond with pressure of 10 lb. or more, injury resulted 
from the beating of water. Under these conditions, even if the excess water 
was lost within as short a time as 30 minutes, the lower surface soon became 
slightly roughened or pebbly. After 3 or 4 days some of the tissue became 
chlorotic to necrotic and dried out in spots (Fig. 1). The injury seemed 
to occur more often on leaves that water-soaked slowly, probably because 
they were subjected to a longer period of bombardment. This type of injury 
resembled the spotting of leaves known locally as ‘‘moonburn,^^ which often 
occurs in the field after wind-and-rain storms and in the absence of infection. 
Figure 1 shows moonburn, characterized by tlie pebbly appearance of the 
lower surface and chlorotic indistinct spots with necrotic centers on the 
upper surface, which were free from pathogenic bacteria. 



Fio. 1. A. Mechanical injury on the upper left side of leaf resulting from beating of 
water on the lower surface; the lower surface is slightly roughened or pebbly; the leaf is 
chlorotic to necrotic in spots. B. Moonburn on the lower surface of a leaf of a field plant 
following a wind-and-rain storm; the chlorotic and necrotic spots were free from infection. 

physiological injury 

When leaves were water-soaked with the nozzle held against the lower 
leaf surface or a short distance away (up to 6 cm.), or with the nozzle BO cm. 
or more from thejeaf, and then allowed to lose the excess water at once, 
there was no apii|||^t injury to water-soaked areas. This is in accord with 
the results of Cla^on. However, if leaves water-soaked in any of these 
ways were kq[>t water-soaked 48 hours and then allowed to lose the excess 
water, they sometimes began to show signs of injury a day or two later. At 
first the water-soaked areas were apparently healthy, but they graduaUy 
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Fig. 2. The left side of each leaf was water-soaked after removal from the plant. 
A. Allowed to lose excess water at once; the leaf is normal. B. The tissues kept water* 
soaked 24 hours are chlorotic. C. The tissues kept water-soaked 48 hours are chlorotic and 
becoming necrotic in spots. D. The tissues kept water-soaked 72 hours are necrotic. Fho- 
tographSi 6 days after the leaves were water-soaked. 
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became chlorotic and often severely necrotic and brown. Injury of this 
nature could be produced on detached water-soaked leaves more readily than 
on attached leaves. On June 21,1938, one-half of each of 8 middle leaves of 
plants in a ground bench was water-soaked following removal from the plant, 
with the nozzle held 30 cm. from the lower leaf surface and a pressure of 7i 
lb. per sq. in. in the line. Two leaves were then placed in the laboratory with 
the ends of the petioles in a beaker of water. The rest were kept in the 
greenhouse in a fine spray of water; 2 of these were removed from the spray, 
and placed in a beaker of water in the laboratory 24 hours after water soak¬ 
ing ; 2 after 48 hours, and 2 after 72 hours. The water-soaked condition 
was maintained as long as the leaves were kept in the spray. The excess 
water was lost about 2 hours after the leaves were removed from the spray. 

Two days after the last leaves were removed from the moist atmosphere, 
the areas kept water-soaked 24 hours were chlorotic; those water-soaked 48 
hours were chlorotic with necrotic brown areas, and those kept water-soaked 
72 hours were brown and necrotic. The areas on the leaves water-soaked and 
allowed to lose the excess water at oiu*e, however, were normal in appearance 
(Fig. 2). ‘ Bacteria were not found in the injured areas. This experiment 
was repeated at least 10 times, wdth similar results. 



Fig. 8.* A. The right side of the leaf was kept water-soaked 48 hours by keeping leaf 
subolorged in pan of water after it had been water-soaked. Large chlorotic areas and 
noerotie ipirki resulted. Photographed 5 days after water-soaking. B. The left side of 
tbs' leaf was water-soaked 72 hours; the leaf was kept attached to the plant; the root 
lyitem wia protected from water logging. The water-soaked area is chlorotic and nearly 
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Fig. 3, A, shows the chlorotic and necrotic brown areas on the water- 
soaked side of a leaf that was submerged in a pan of water 48 hours to main¬ 
tain the water-soaked condition. 

On June 6, 1938, one-half of each of 3 leaves on each of 4 potted plants 
was water-soaked with the nozzle 30 cm. from the lower surface. One plant 
was kept in the laboratory; the excess water was lost within 3 hours. The 
other 3 plants were placed in a moist chamber in which water was being 
sprayed; one plant was removed after 24 hours, a second after 48 hours, and 
the third after 72 hours. The excess water was lost two or three hours after 
removal from the chamber. Pour days later the areas kept water-soaked 24 
hours were chlorotic; those water-soaked 48 hours were chlorotic and ne¬ 
crotic; those water-soaked 72 hours were necrotic. All the areas water- 
soaked and allowed to lose the water apt once were normal in appearance. 

On June 16, 1938, the roots of 4 potted plants (40 cm. tall with about 14 
leaves) were protected by covering the top of the pot with a paraffin paper 
seal. The plants were growing slowly and the bottom leaves were yellowing 
slightly. Half of each of 4 leaves of each plant was water-soaked in the 
usual manner. One plant was then left in the greenhouse atmosphere; the 
excess water was lost in about an hour. The other 3 plants were placed in 
mist formed by 4 spray nozzles. One plant was kept in the spray 24 hours, 
another 48 hours, the third 72 hours. Five days after water-soaking the 
areas kept water-soaked 24 hours or more were chlorotic, while the areas 
allowed to lose *h« excess water at once were normal in appearance. There 
was no necrosis on any of the leaves (Pig. 3, B). When this experiment 
was repeated on June 21, the results were similar. 

Several times leaves of plants growing in the ground bench were water- 
soaked and kept water-soaked 48 hours by arranging spray nozzles to form 
a constant mist around the leaves. Mild chlorosis usually resulted, but 
severe necrosis did not develop. Apparently some factor such as tempera¬ 
ture, maturity of the leaf, or physiological condition of the plant modifies 
the degree of injury. At times injury was severe and destructive; at other 
times very mild. 

DISCUSSION 

The results of these studies have demonstrated that water-soaking, con¬ 
tinued for the 24 or 48 hours, claimed necessary to break down the resistance 
of tobacco leaves to the leaf spot organisms, caused extensive damage in itself 
without inoculation. In some instances the type of injury caused was iden¬ 
tical in appearance with that (*aused by water-soaking and inoculation, as 
illustrated by both Clayton and J. Johnson. It cannot, therefore, ♦ lie 
properly stated that water-soaking without inoculation does not cause injury. 
This is probably true only when the water-soaked leaves are allowed to give 
off the excess water soon after water-soaking has occurred. 

If water-soaked tobacco tissue is inoculated with either Bacterium ta- 
bacum or Bact. angulafum and kept water-soaked for 24 hours or more there 
is no reason for believing that the combined eflPect of water-soaking and 
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infection will not cause more extensive injury than water-soaking alone; but 
to claim that the mechanism by which outbreaks of wildfire and blackfire on 
topped tobacco are brought about has been discovered hardly follows. The 
type of injury pictured by both Clayton and J. Johnson as resulting from 
water-soaking and inoculation is not a type of injury commonly found in 
Kentucky on topped dark tobacco during outbreaks of blackfire. The 
typical blackfire spots, which are very nearly indistinguishable whether pro¬ 
duced by Bact, angulatum or Bact. iahacum, are characterized by concentric 
zones of dead tissue. These zones are obviously not the result of rapid 
spread of bacteria in a water-soaked area in a period of two days, but require 
days and sometimes weeks to develop. 

A further reason for not accepting the water-soaking hypothesis in con¬ 
nection with blackfire outbreaks is that it is extremely difiBcult to find water- 
soaked leaves even during such a season as that of 1938, when more than 40 
per cent of the dark fired tobacco was lost from blackfire over an extended 
area in Western Kentucky. Continued search following storms failed to 
reveal more than an occasional water-soaked leaf during the summer but 
blackfire development was extensive. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It may be concluded that water-soaked tobacco leaves, if kept water- 
soaked for 24 to 48 hours, are likely to show extensive injury either at the 
end of the period or during the next few days, in the absence of infection 
with pathogenic bacteria. If the water-soaked tissues are inoculated, follow¬ 
ing water-soaking, injury will undoubtedly be increased but the injury thus 
produced bears no resemblance to the typical blackfire field injury as it 
occurs on maturing dark tobacco. It may, therefore, be stated that water- 
soaking plays little if any part in »utbreaks of blackfire as they occur on 
maturing dark tobacco in Kentucky. 

Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station 
Lexington, Kentucky 

WHITE STREAK, A VIRUS DISEASE OP NARCISSUS 

Frank A. Haasis 
(Accepted for publication April 10, 1939) 

White streak of narcissus was first observed in bulb plantings on Long 
Island in 1931, but in all probability it was present earlier. Owing to the 
fact that this disease has been confused with narcissus mosaic, very little 
information regarding it appears in the literature. Chittenden (2), report¬ 
ing on studies ma^e by W. E. H. Hodson, refers to the disease as ‘^silver 
streak’' mid mentions its occurrence in Holland and England. McWhorter 
(5) reports the disease from the Pacific Northwest and calls it “white 
streak.” Like the mosaic disease of narcissus, white streak is probably 
present wherever narcissi of commercial origin are grown. 
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SYMPTOMS 

Chittenden (2) states that symptoms of white streak are manifest late 
in the season, whereas those of mosaic are prominent early. The writer, 
however, finds that the white-streak symptoms are also evident early in the 
season, but appear different from those expressed after the flowering period. 

The early symptoms appear as narrow (0.5 to 2 mm. wide) dark green 
streaks of varying lengths (1 to 7 or more cm.), which air closely associated 
with the main vascular elements of the blade (Fig. 1, A and B). Later in 
the season these streaks become white, gray, or yellowish white and persist 
as such until the plant matures (Fig. 1, B and E). During the late stage 
of symptom expression two or more parallel streaks may coalesce (Fig. 1, E). 
The symptoms are very conspicuous also on the flower stems. 

ETIOLOGY 

Chittenden (2) and Caldwell and James (1) imply that the disease is 
probably caused by a virus. McWhorter (5) suggests that it ‘‘may be of 
virus origin or related to some elemental deficiency or to some asexual 
aberration accrued during bulb propagation.’’ 

The disease persists from year to year in the vegetatively propagated 
bulbs, a fact also reported by McWhorter (5); symptoms are of the mosaic 
type with which no visible organism has been associated; and the causal 
principle can be transmitted by mechanical methods. For these reasons the 
writer concludes that the disease is caused by a virus. 

Mechanical Transmission. Owing to the fact that the narcissus mosaic 
virus can be easily transmitted mechanically the following methods were 
employed with the white-streak disease: Holmes’ multiple insect pin method 
(3); the hypodermic needle method; and Rawlins and Tompkins’ carbo¬ 
rundum method (7)\ 

Healthy plants of the variety Minister Talma were grown in the green¬ 
house and indexed. Approximately, one per cent of the plants showed typi¬ 
cal symptoms of the mosaic disease, whereas none showed symptoms of white 
streak. The healthy plants were inoculated with sap, diluted 1 to 5 with 
distilled water, which was extracted from leaves of King Alfred and Glory 
of Sassenheim plants showing late symptoms of white streak. Although the 
inoculated plants were observed at regular intervals until maturity, at no 
time did symptoms develop. The dormant bulbs were left, therefore, in the 
original flats and regrown a year later. At this time definite, early symp¬ 
toms of white streak were apparent in several of the plants (Table 1).* The 
carborundum method of inoculation proved superior to the hypoderipic 
needle method and both were much better than the multiple insect pin 
method. 

1 Haasis, F. A. Studies on narcissus mosaic. Cornell University Agr. Exp. Stat. 
Mem. 224. 

2 White streak symptoms, in the variety Minister Talma, have been observed only on 
experimentally infected plants. The early symptoms are identical with those on naturnUy 
infected King Alfred, Victoria, and Glory of Sassenheim plants; the late symptoms, how¬ 
ever, are greenish yellow in the variety Minister Talma rather than white, gray or yellow¬ 
ish white. 
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TABLE 1. —Transmusion of the white streak virus of Narcissus 


Source of 
inoculum 

Methods of 
inoculation 

Transmissions over number of healthy 

1 Minister Talma plants inoculated 


Test number 



1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Difloosod 

King Alfred 

Holmes’, 100 to 150 | 
punctures in 3-4 
leaves 

1 

0/39 

0/19 



Diseased 

Glory of Sassenheim 

i ( 

0/20 

1/20 



Diseased 

King Alfred 

Hypo, needle, 1/3 ce. 
to 3-4 leaves 

3/20 

3/19 



Diseased 

Glory of Sassenheim 

(t 

4/18 

2/20 



Diseased 

King Alfred 

Bawlins and Tom])kin8’ 
3-5 leaves rublied 

4/19 

6/19 

5/18 

4/20 

Diseased 

Glory of Sassenheim 

< t 

8/18 

6/18 

8/18 

6/16 

Distilled water 

Holmes’, same as 
above 

0/17 




< t 

Hypo, needle, same 
as above 

l/19a 




i < 

Rawlins and Tomp¬ 
kins ’, same as above 

0/18 




Uninoeulated 

None 

0/20 





• TransmisBion liy cutting kiiifo suggested lieic; the flowers of those plants were cut 
by greenhouse attendants. 


EPIPIIYTOLOOY 

Since the late stafte of symptom expfession does not develop, under field 
conditions, until 3 to 4 or more weeks after blooming, it was thought that 
temperature might play a part in sy-mptom development. In order to de¬ 
termine this point. Bicolor Victoria plants showing late symptoms of the 
white-streak disease were rogued from the field and the bulbs later planted 
in porous-clay pots. The plants were forced in greenhouses maintained at 
the folloAving minimum temperatures: 40, 50, 58, 68, and 80 degrees F. The 
late type of symptom expression showed only in the plants placed in houses 
with minimum temperatures of 68 and 80 degrees P.’ It, therefore, appears 
that the late symptoms of the disease are conditioned by temperatures in 
excess of approximately 65' F. 

CONTROL 

The enly knovJUji method of controlling this disease at the present time is 
that of roguing (5). However, owing to the fact that the disease is present 
ill high proportions in many narcissus bulb stocks, the inverse method of 
rogning, suggested by McWhorter and Weiss (6) for mosaic control, under 
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Fio 1 White streak and mosaic symptoms on narcissus foliage. A. King Alfred 
leaf showmg early symptoms of white streak—^naturally mfected. B. Same as A except 
late symptoms begmmng to develop. C. Late symptoms on leaf of Minister Talma— 
experimentally infected D Healthy Victoria leaf. E. Late symptoms of white streak 
on Victoria, naturally infected F. Healthy King Alfred. G. Mosaic on King Alfred. 
H. Healtky Sir Watkin I. Mosaic on Sir Watkin. J. Mosaic on Victoria. 
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certain conditions, may prove more economical and equally as effective. 
One interested in ridding his plantings of white streak plants should learn 
to diagnose the early symptoms of the disease, for by so doing he will be 
enabled to rogue before the natural agents of inoculation have much oppor¬ 
tunity to work. Furthermore, foundation plantings of healthy stock should 
be far removed from all other narcissi, in order thus to escape, or at least 
minimize, reinfections. 


DISCUSSION 

White streak differs from mosaic in that mosaic symptoms are evident as 
light green to greenish yellow stripes and blotches (Fig. 1, 6, I, J) from the 
time of foliage emergence until late in the season, whereas the symptoms of 
white streak, although present early in the season as narrow dark green 
streaks, do not become prominent until 3 to 4 or more weeks following the 
blooming period, when the symptoms appear as white, gray, or yellowish 
white streaks (Fig. 1, A, B, E); the foliage of mosaic-diseased plants usually 
is roughened as a result of cellular outgrowths, but this is not the case with 
the white-streak disease; and high temperatures have little effect on mosaic- 
symptom expression whereas high temperatures intensify the symptoms of 
the white-streak disease. It is believed, therefore, that the virus causing 
white streak differs from that causing the mosaic disease of narcissi. 

Whether or not the two diseases may be due to virus strains, which are 
closely related, is a matter of speculation; observational evidence, however, 
tends to support such a theory. Individual narcissus plants showing symp¬ 
toms of both white streak and mosaic have been only occasionally encount¬ 
ered. Thus it may be that a plant once invaded by one of the viruses, is 
rendered immune from subsequent infection with the other; Kunkel (4) has 
reported such a relationship between the viruses causing peach yellows and 
little peach. The fact that an occasional narcissus plant shows symptoms 
of both diseases may be explained on the basis of simultaneous inoculation 
with the two viruses, or successive inoculations separated by short intervals. 
Salaman (8) has demonstrated that plants inoculated successively, with 
closely related virus strains, but the successive inoculations separated by 
short intervals (from 1 to 8 days), do not show the immunity reaction, 
whereas plants receiving successive inoculations, separated by longer inter¬ 
vals (in excess of 8 days), develop immunity from.the strain used for the 
second inoculation. 


SUMMARY 

White streak is an inactions disease of narcissi caused by a virus. The 
virus is mechanically transmissible. 

The white-strelik virus is considered to be different from the mosaic virus 
of narcissi, the difference being based on symptom expression. Observa¬ 
tional evidence supports the theory that the two viruses may be closely 
related. 
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The only known method of control at the present time is eradication of 
diseased plants and isolation of healthy plants. 

Department of Plant Pathology, 

Cornell University, 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
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RENEWED LIQUID-CULTURES OF FUNGI 

Robert E. Wean and J. E. Young 
(Accepted for publication April 10, 1939) 

The problem of physiolof?ical studies in the growth of fungi has been 
given attention by many investigators, but every one has realized the limi¬ 
tations of a solid medium or of unchanged liquid-cultures in such work. 
Liquid cultures naturally offer a solution to the problem if they can be con¬ 
stantly renewed and yet remain sterile, except for the initial inoculum. 
The apparatus illustrated in figure 1 yields a solution to this intriguing 
problem, and data are submitted to substantiate the very successful opera¬ 
tion. 

The basic principle of the apparatus is not new, having been described 
by Wean,^ but modifications have been made in adapting the flow-meter to 
control the flow of nutrients into fungus cultures. Since the apparatus 
must not become contaminated during operation, all corks were of rubber. 
Where air was allowed to enter the system a cotton filter was provided, i.e., 
at E of the flow-meter and J of the culture flasks. 

The nutrient chamber R is a six-liter Pyrex flask, connected to ^ow- 
meter F by a siphon tube D, The intermediate chamber F insures a con¬ 
stant ‘‘head"' and uniform rate of flow of the nutrient, for the air tube C 
regulates the operation of the siphon. Although all nutrients were filtered, 
a sediment flask G was installed to eliminate the chance of sediment'clog- 

iWean, Robert E. Automatic fiow-meter for drip solutions in plant nutritional 
studies. Science 82: 336. 1935. 
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Fig. 1. Apparatus for tlio automatic control of the flow of nutiients into fungus 
cultures. 

grinp: the system at any point. The double unit R provides on the clamp- 
side a direct passajre for nutrient to start the drip throufxh the capillary 
tube I into the flasks K and for flushiiij? at intervals. When the clamj) is 
in position the solution passes throujrh a 0.50 mm.-bore glass tube on the 
op])Osite side, which reduces the rate of flow to the flasks. 

The fresh solutioji drips into the flasks of 500 cc. volume on the upper 
surface of the medium, wliile the portion removed is taken from the bottom 
by a siphon tube ilf. The discharge from tube M is controlled by the 0.50 
mm.-bore tube N the tip of which may be raised or lowered by the sliding 
block 0. A filter of glass wool in the tube M prevents the fungus hyphae 
from stopping the discharge. 

During the experiment, 400 cc. of nutrient passed through each renewed 
culture every 24 hours. The control flasks L were identical to those of K, 
except for the renewal of the solution. The initial amount of nutrient in 
each was 150 cc. 

Prior to autoclaving the apparatus, the system was started as for opera¬ 
tion with the nutrient levels as desired and reservoir B nearly full. In 
autoclaving, the 4 flasks were separated from the system at the glass T above 
point H and the glass was capped by a cotton filter. The rubber connec¬ 
tion was plugged by a solid glass rod. Care must be exercised that the tip 
of air tube C is not submerged and that siphon tube D is shut off by a 
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clamp. After autoclaving, it is a simple matter to connect the system and 
remove the clamp from tube D, which places the system in operation. In 
the event additional nutrients need to be introduced into the reservoir, tube 
D is closed by a clamp, tube C is allowed to become uncovered in chamber F, 
and the plug and clamp of tube A are removed. 

The data herein reported were secured by growing Pythium dehary^ 
anum in the liquid cultures for a period of 10 days. The fungus was grown 
on prune agar, and hyphal tips of the advancing mycelium were used in a 
block 6 mm. sq. for inoculating each flask. After inoculation, the flasks 
were allowed to stand 4 days before beginning the renewal of the nutrient. 
They were shaded from direct light at all times. Supplementary tests have 
shown that this organism gives a regular incremental increase in growth on 
Richard’s solution throughout the initial 4-day period. 

Richard’s solution, as used at full concentration, consisted of the follow¬ 
ing: 10 g. KNO^, 5 g. KH 2 PO 4 , 2.5 g. MgS 04 , 0.02 g. FeCL, 50 g. C 12 H 22 O 11 
and 1000 cc. distilled water. The pH of the solution, as made up and auto¬ 
claved, was 4.7. The concentrations of this solution used in the experiment 
were full, i, and The data presented are based upon 8 flasks for each 
of the above dilutions—4 controls and 4 with the nutrient renewed. More 
flasks could easily be added to the system without disturbing its operation. 

The growth of the fungus was determined at the end of a 10-day period 
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Fio. 2. Graphic presentation of the effects on fungal growth resulting from 
renewal of nutrient at different concentrations. 
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of growth by placing the mats in previously weighed Gooch crucibles, 
removing all possible moisture by a suction pump, and drying 8 days at 
48° C. 

In figure 2 the effects of renewing the nutrient at the various concentra¬ 
tions are illustrated. By maintaining the full nutrient at pH 4.7, growth 
was less in the renewed solutions than in the controls. Concentration and 
availability, no doubt, explain the reaction. The increased growth secured 
by renewing the solutions of i and 4 concentrations was nearly the same, 
while at the increased growth was easily visible, although the concentra¬ 
tion was too low for maximum growth. These results plainly demonstrate 
the value of such an apparatus for studies of fungus growth and that only 
by such technique can data of accurate nature be ascertained. 

Through using a renewal rate of 400 cc. per 24-hour period it was pos¬ 
sible to maintain the pH of the solutions, except at the greatest dilution, 
where a drift to 5.1 was recorded. Evidently the rate of renewal needs to 
be increased at such great dilutions. This drift, however, need not affect 
the significance of the data when the pH of the controls is studied. As a 
result of fungus activity the drift over a 10-day period was as follows: full 
nutrient to pH 5.50, one-half cone. 5.84, one-eighth cone. 6.28, and one 
thirty-second cone, to 6.72. Without doubt these changes in acidity reflect 
the extensive alterations occurring in an unchanged medium as a result of 
metabolic processes. 

Biology Department, 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

CHOANEPHORA CUCURBITARUM ATTACKING COWPEAS 

C. L. Lefebvre and J. L. Weimeri 
(Accepted for publication April 27, 1939) 

In 1917 Wolf^ reported Choanephora cumriitarum (Berk, and Rav.) 
Thax. on fading flowers of the cucumber, althaea, scarlet hibiscus, okra, cot¬ 
ton, and squash, but considered it parasitic only on squash. Wolf and Leh¬ 
man’ mention finding this fungus on cowpeas, Vigna sinensis (Tomer) Savi, 
in North Carolina. In September 1937, at Experiment, Georgia, the 
writers found a fungus causing a decay of the pods of Groit cowpeas, which 
was tentatively identified as C, cucurhitarum, Aboht 5 per cent of the pods 
in this field were affected. The part of the pod attacked had a water-soaked 
appearance, and the fungus fruited abundantly on the surface (Pig. 1). 
The infected tissues were somewhat softened and the pods were often con¬ 
stricted, due either to the retardation of growth or to the drying out of the 
affected-parts. 

1 The writers are indebted to Drs. D. H, Linder and T. T. Ayers for furnishing cul- 
tprea of Choanephora cuetirb%tariim for comparative study. 

» Wolf,*F. A. A squash disease caused by Choanephora cucnrhitarum. Jour. Agr. 
Res. [U.S.] 8; 319--328. 1917. 

8 "Wolf, F. A. and S. G. Lehman. Notes on new or little known plant diseases in 
North Carolina in 1920. Ann. Kept. N. C. Agr. Exp. Stat. 43: 55-58. 1920. 
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Pig. 1. Infected pods of Groit cowpea showing the grayish-white mycelium and 
the darker coni dal heads of Choanephora cucurbitarvm, x f. 

Again in the summer of 1938, Choanephora cncurhitarum was found on 
cowpeas at the same station, but it caused very little damage because of the 
unusually dry season. Even under such adverse conditions, the following 
varieties were found to have one or more infected pods to the rod row: 
Groit, 3 pods; Brown Sugar Crowder, 2; Etheridge, 2; Crop Crowder, 4; 
Jumbo Blackeye, 1; Conch, I: Virginia Blackeye, 1; Red Hulled Speckled, 
1; and California Blackeye, 1. Observations made by the pickers at the 
time of picking indicated that the variety Brown Sugar Crowder was one 
of the most susceptible. They also noticed that if the cowpeas were picked 
a little too green and stored in a tight bag, the disease developed rapidly 
and caused considerable damage. Because of this type of injury, the dis¬ 
ease may be considered a storage rot and might cause damage in transit to 
cowpeas picked and shipped in the pods. The disease has not been 
observed, however, on cowpeas in the market. 

Field observations indicated that the fungus apparently attacked partly 
ripened pods most frequently, and rarely attacked entirely green, growing 
tissue. Mature pods touching the ground were commonly attacked, and 
pods a foot or so above the ground occasionally were infected. The fungus 
was very active under a dense foliage during damp, foggy weather. Blos¬ 
soms that had fallen off and were lying on the leaves of the plant or on*the 
soil were commonly infected. 

Several inoculation experiments were conducted to determine the patho¬ 
genicity of the fungus. In the first experiment, pods of different ages, 
from half-grown to nearly mature, were placed in two moist chambers. 
Those in one were inoculated by inserting a small amount of an agar culture 
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of the fungus into a small slit in each pod and those in the other were 
wounded similarly but not inoculated. It was found that only the nearly 
mature ino(*ulated pods became infected and decayed, while the younger 
green pods, as well as those not inoculated, were not attacked. 

In another experiment, 5 Blackeye cowpea pods, still attached to the 
plant, were inoculated and incubated as described above, with the fungus 
isolated from cowpeas from Georgia, while 5 pods on another plant of the 
same variety were inoculated with Choanephora cticurhitarum isolated from 
summer squash by T. T Ayers. After 5 da>s, 3 of the more mature pods, 
although still green, showed water-soaked lesions, and the fungus was pro¬ 
ducing conidial heads abundantly on the affected areas. The other 2 pods, 
as well as the 5 inoculated with the C. cucurMarum from squash, remained 
free from infection, even after remaining in the incubation chamber 12 
days. The control plants also showed no infection. From the abo\e field 
observations and laboratory experiments it is evident that the fungus is a 
weak parasite on the pods of cowpeas 



Pig. 2. Cymling squash, artificially inoculated with Choanephora cucurhiiarumj 
showing the grayish-white mycelium and the dark conidal heads of the fungus, x 1. 
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In still another experiment, 9 acorn squashes, 3 cymlinj? squashes, and 
2 summer squashes were inoculated with the Choanephora cucurbitarum 
isolated from cowpeas. The squashes were inoculated by cutting out small 
plugs from each squash and inserting a small portion of the pure agar cul¬ 
ture of the fungus into each hole. The plugs were then replaced and the 
squashes were placed in a moist chamber. Adequate controls were main¬ 
tained. After 3 days the fungus was fruiting abundantly upon the water- 
soaked and softened tissue of the inoculated cymling (Pig. 2) and summer 
squashes. All the Acorn squashes remained free from infection, even 
though kept in the moist chamber 10 days. The controls of the different 
varieties also remained free from infection. 

To verify the identification of the fungus isolated from cowpeas, cultures 
of Choanephora cucvrhitarnm were dbtained from D. H. Linder and T. T. 
Ayers for comparative study. The fruiting structures from these various 
cultures were found to be very similar; their measurements agreed fairly 
well with those given by Wolf.^ The sporangia of the fungus from cow¬ 
peas ranged from 40 to 80 p; the sporangiospores, 17-37 \ 10-16 p, averag¬ 
ing 26 X 13.5 jj; and the conidia, 16-37 x 8-16 |j, averaging 20.8 x 12 [j. It 
was found, however, that when the sporangiospores from the 3 sources men¬ 
tioned above were examined under the oil-immersion objective, the spore 
walls showed very fine longitudinal striations. As these markings on the 
spore walls have not been reported previously, attention is called to their 
presence. 

In addition to finding Choanephora cvcnrhiiarum on cowpeas in 
Georgia, the fungus also has been observed commonly as a saprophyte on 
leaves of various grasses collected in Georgia and Florida, when such grass 
leaves have been incubated in moist chambers. 

Cooperative investigations between the Division of 

Forage Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, 

IT. S. Department of Agriculture, and the Georgia 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Experiment, Ga. 


ACCELERATION OP TOXIMETRIC TESTS OP WOOD PRESERVA¬ 
TIVES BY THE USE OP SOIL AS A MEDIUM 

John Leutritz, Jr. 

(Accei>tt*d for publication April 17, 1939) 

Malt agar, containing different concentrations of the preservative under 
test, has been used, in the United States, as the standard for the assay of 
wood preservatives.’^ In Europe use of impregnated wood blocks, laid upon 
^ See footnote 1, page 898. 

1 Fleming, Euth M., and C. J. Humphrey. Toxicity of various wood preservatives II. 
Jour. Ind. and Eng. Chem. 7: 652-658. 1915. Schmitz, Henry, et al» A suggested 
toximetric method for wood preservatives. Ind. Eng. Chem. (Anal. Ed.) 2: 361-368. 
1930. 
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the surface of vigorously growing fungi in kolle flasks,^ has been the pre¬ 
ferred technique. This latter method has the advantage of using the ma¬ 
terial to be preserved as part of the substrate. The equipment, however, is 
expensive and fragile, the technique somewhat cumbersome, and the,results 
are usually not very consistent. In an effort to increase the eflScacy of this 
type of test a modification requiring less expensive apparatus and simpler 
techniques has been evolved.® Unfortunately, this method still leaves much 
to be desired in regard to uniformity of result and vigor of attack, especially 
by organisms of the Hausschwamm type. 

While conducting some experiments with subterranean termites, steril¬ 
ized blocks of southern yellow pine (Pinus cchinata) sapwood, placed in a 
large tank and covered with rich garden soil, were infested with local ter¬ 
mites (BeticuUtermes flavipes) by placing small pieces of infested wood on 
the soil. Two months later, following a routine examination of the termite 
colonies, it was noticed that, while some of the wood had been attacked by 
termites, every specimen showed vigorous fungous attack. This was by far 
the most rapid and consistent decay that had been effected in these labora¬ 
tories. 

The possibility that any especially virulent organism was responsible was 
first investigated. Untreated blocks of southern yellow pine sapwood 
(Pinus cchinata —2 x 2 x 2 cm.) were placed in small wide-mouth screw-cap 
bottles, covered with soil, and the entire set-up sterilized. The blocks were 
then inoculated with pure cultures of our most common test organisms. The 
fact that the decay was again unusually rapid and uniform indicated that 
the test conditions rather than the organism were the decisive factor. The 
results on untreated blocks with the fungi Pomes roseus, Polyporus vapor- 
arms and Poria incrassata, as compared with similar blocks and the same 


TABLE 1.— Comparison of weight losses obtained in untreated blocTcs by revised 
(sod) and former assay method 


Time Fomes roseus 


Polyporus vaporarius 

Poria incrassata 


tost loss in per cent 

Weight loss in per cent 

Weight loss in per cent 

weeks method 

Old method 

New method 

Old method 

New method 

Old method 

4 6.6» 8.3 9.1 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil Nil Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1.0 6.4 10.4 

Nil 

Nil 

8 20.6 21.3 22.1 

4.7 

7.5 

17.2 19.6 26.8 

4.2 

19.7 

28.1 30.5 33.8 

NU 

Nil 

32 26.1 31.8 34.1 

3.8 

4.7 

27.9 35.3 39.2 

9.1 

14.6 

38.0 45.1 47.1 

7.5 

10.4 

36 30.0 32.2 34.7 

11.0 

11.8 

37.8 41.2 41.8 

10.9 

12.7 

47.5 47.6 47.8 

13.9 

14.4 

24 

28.3 

29.4 


18.3 

20.4 


13.5 

17.8 

48 







20.7 

23.5 


Each result represents an individual block. 

organisms wing, the former technique,^ given in the accompanying table, are 

2 W. P. K. Laboratory methods for testing wood preservatives. Ann. Appl. 

Biol. $Tl-280. 1932. Liesc, J., et al, Toximetri^e Bestimmung von Holzkonser- 

vierullMdittteln. Z. Angew. Chem. 48 : 21-23. 1936. 

s Waterman, B. E., John Leutritz, and Caleb M. Hill. Chemical studies of wood pre¬ 
servation. The wood block method of assay. Ind. and Eng. Chem. 10: 306-314. 1938. 

«Waterman, B. E., John Leutritz, and Caleb M. HUl. A laboratory evaluation of 
wood preservatives. Bell Syst. Tech. Jour. 26: 194-211. 1937. 
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of interest not only because they illustrate the high degree of uniformity 
and rapidity of attack obtainable by this technique but also because they 
represent by far the maximum decay obtained on untreated controls in these 
laboratories using organisms of the Hausschwamm type. 

Previous experience has taught that moisture control is of great impor¬ 
tance in wood-rotting tests. The moisture content of the soil used was 20 
per cent on a dry-weight basis, just about enough to cause the soil to cohere 
when squeezed in the hand. Noninoculated blocks in contact with this soil 
uniformly come to a moisture equilibrium slightly above fiber saturation; 
decayed blocks become much wetter on a dry-weight basis, but the total water 
present in the block is not much higher than in the noninoculated controls. 
Many methods have been tried during the past few years to bring about uni¬ 
form moisture control at the point optimum for decay, but this simple 
expedient gives unquestionably the best results. 

This improved moisture control may possibly be the sole cause of the con¬ 
sistently accelerated decay. The possibility still remains, however, that at 
least part of the beneficial result is due to nutrilites, organic or inorganic, 
present in the soil. The fact that the greatest weight losses encountered, 
using the former bottle technique with the Hansschwamm type of organism, 
was on blocks treated with low concentrations of some salt-type preservatives 
would indicate that a major effect of the soil is the introduction of mineral 
constituents. Further studies are being made to elucidate the phenomena 
involved and to develop a new and better standardized assay method for 
wood preservatives. 

409 Broad St. 

Summit, New Jersey. 

PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL NOTES 

Cross Protection Tests with Two Strains of Cucumber-Mosaic Virus .— 
Cucumber mosaic was first described in 1903 by Selby (8) and later shown 
to be an infectious disease by Doolittle (2) and Jagger (3), who, indepen¬ 
dently, demonstrated it to be caused by a filterable virus. Strains of the 
virus are now known to occur in many different kinds of plants. In the 
writer’s studies on differentiation and classification of cucumber-mosaic 
viruses (5, 7), the ‘‘white pickle” virus of Porter (4) was used as the type 
because of its availability at the time. Moreover, its symptomatology, host 
range, and properties led to the assumption that it was clusely related to the 
strain studied by Doolittle. The assumed relationship, however, has bpen 
called into question by Chester’s (1) failure to obtain a serological reaction 
between the two viruses and, to a lesser extent, by the fact that Doolittle’s 
virus produces a more severe disease in tobacco (Nicotiana tabacum L.), 
tomato (Lycopersicon esculentum Mill.), zinnia {Zinnia elegans Jacq.), and 
Nicotiana glutinosa L. It is important to know if there are 2 cucumber- 
mosaic-virus groups existing in the United States. Experiments were. 
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therefore, undertaken to determine whether or not Porter and Doolittle 
cucumber-mosaic viruses should be classified in different virus groups. This 
paper presents the results of the experiments. 

It has been shown (6) that zinnia plants, mottled by any one of a pumber 
of different strains of Porter’s cucumber-mosaic virus, are protected from 
strain 6 of this virus, a strain that produces necrotic nrimary lesions in 
healthy zinnias and in those mottled by unrelated viruses. Cross protection 
tests in zinnia thus afford a convenient method for identifying viruses of the 
cucumber-mosaic group. In the present work, Doolittle’s cucumber-mosaic 
virus was transferred to young Golden Gem zinnia plants. It produced a 
systemic mottling disease in these plants and caused marginal necrosis in 
some leaves. When the plants had become thoroughly mottled they were 
dusted with carborundum powder and from 4 to 6 leaves on each plant were 
rubbed with strain 6 virus. At the same time, an equal number of similar 
leaves of healthy zinnia plants were rubbed in the same manner. After 8 
days, the necrotic lesions that had developed were counted and tabulated. 
In one experiment a total of 413 necrotic lesions developed on 22 previously 
healthy leaves, but not a single lesion appeared on 22 mottled leaves (Fig. 1). 



Photogiaph by J A. Carlile 

Fig. 1. Zinnia loavcsa 8 days after inoculation with No. 6 strain of cucumber-mosaic 
virus. Necrotic lesions were produced on the previously healthy leaf (right) but not on 
the leaf mottled b^^Doolittle's cucumber-mosaic virus (left). 

In a second experiment 1,324 lesions developed on 56 control leaves and no 
lesions on an equal number of mottled leaves. The data show that zinnia 
leaves, mottled by Doolittle’s virus, are solidly immune from strain 6 virus 
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and thus bring evidence that the two viruses are closely related. It is con¬ 
cluded that, in spite of their symptomatological and serological differences, 
Porter’s and Doolittle’s cucumber-mosaic viruses should be classified in the 
same virus group.— W. C. Price, Department of Animal and Plant Pathol- 
ogy, The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Pi'elim inary Observations on a Kernel Diseoloration in Inbred and 
Hybrid Lines of Dent Corn.^ —^An apparently unusual discoloration of the 
crowns of corn kernels was called to the writer’s attention on a number of 
o(*casions during the harvest season of 1938. This condition was observed in 
the nursery at Lafayette, Indiana, and in Illinois on inbred 66; and on 
single crosses involving inbred Hy, 38-11 x Hy and L317 x Hy.^ At 
Kentland, Indiana, the diseoloration was prevalent on hybrid L317 xITB701. 

The discoloration varied from a light tan to a medium brown and was 
confined primarily to the crown of the kernel as shown in figure lA. Oc¬ 
casionally, the discolored area extended a short distance down the faces 
of the kernel. In one unidentified white corn, illustrated in figure lA, 
the pattern of discoloration was a well-defined brown streak running over the 
center of the crown and parallel to the long axis of the ear. 

Since the condition has been reported to detract markedly from the 
sale value of seed corn, investigations were undertaken to determine its 
nature. Normal kernels and those showing all gradations of discoloration 
were removed from the ears, surface-sterilized in a sodium hypochlorite 
solution, and germinated on agar plates and in rag-dolls. From these tests 
there was no indication that the vitality of the discolored kernels had been 
impaired; germination was as vigorous in these as in kernels of normal 
color. Platings were made of surface-sterilized kernels on potato-dextrose 
agar and on beef-peptone agar adjusted to different pH levels. Following 
surface sterilization an incision was made in the crowns of some of the kernels 

1 Cooperative investigations, Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station and 
the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

2 The writer is indebted to Mr. E. O. Snelling and Mr. E. E. St. John for supplying 
some of the material used in this study. 
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Fio. 1. A. Symptoms of kernel discoloration of corn. The ear on the left is an 
unidentified white com. The other 2 ears are of the single cross, 38-11 x Hy. B. Longi¬ 
tudinal section through crown of a normal kernel showing well-developed aleurone layer. 
C. Longitudinal section through crown of discolored kernel showing the absence of the 
aleurone. I), Section through a corner of the crown of a discolored kernel showing absence 
of aleurone at the right in the discolored area. 

with a flamed scalpel. The results of the platings suggested that the eondi- 
tion could not be attributed to fungi or bacteria propagated by ordinary 
methods. 

Further observations were made on serial sections of fixed and imbedded 
kernels. A comparative study of sections of normal (Fig. IB) and dis¬ 
colored kernels (Fig. 1C and D) showed the aleurone layer to be absent in 
those areas where the brown coloration was in evidence. The starch-bearing 
endosperm cells abutted directly onto the pericarp and took on a deep stain 
in safranin. Whether the formation of the aleurone is prevented in the 
early stages of development of the kernel or is destroyed by enzymatic action 
is unknown. Observations thus far suggest some type of enzymatic break¬ 
down as respofUsible for the absence of the layer. The same histological 
picture tvas found in the white corn, as might be expected, except that the 
area in which the aleurone "was absent was considerably smaller. Further 
studies are planned for the purpose of observing the progressive develop¬ 
ment of the condition, and the possible factors contributing to its manifests- 
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tion.— ^Arnold J. Ullstrup,^ Purdue University Agrricultural Experiment 
Station, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Lesions on Quercns lavrifolia Similar to Those of Leprosis on Citrus in 
Florida. —In 1932, while on a trip through the citrus sections of Florida, 
lesions closely resemblinj^ those of leprosis on citrus were observed on young 
trees of laurel oak {Quercns laurifolia Michx.)^ occurring on small branches 
and twigs (Fig. 1). The intention was to publish this note in 1936,* but 
the publication of it has been delayed. 



Pig. 1. Lesions resembling leprosis on Quercns lanrifolva, growing near a neglected 
sweet-orange tree, severely attacked by leprosis. Indianola, Merritt Island, Florida. 
Natural size. Photo by A. 8. Rhoads. 

These lesions were first found on January 22 in an old, neglected prop¬ 
erty on the east bank of the Indian River at Indianola, Merritt Island, on the 
east coast of Florida. They occurred in close proximity to orange trees on 
which leprosis had flourished for several years, the property having grown 
up in a thicket of hammock-type forest. Similar lesions were found sub¬ 
sequently by the senior writer on the same species of oak at other points in 
Florida, mostly in proximity to leprosis on citrus, in. the vicinities of Bay- 

Agent, Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

1 Distribution of this species, according to A. W. Chapman, is from the Carolinas to 
Biscayne Bay, Colooshatchic River to Louisiana, and thence inland for some distance. 

2 Fawcett, H. S. Citrus diseases and their control. McGraw-Hill Book Co. (New 
York) 656 pp. (See p. 257 and footnote.) 1936. 
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view, Dunedin, and Sutherland, Pinellas County, on the west coast, and also 
at Valrico, Hillsborough County, and Wildwood, Sumter County. However, 
they were not found on this oak at Gainesville, where leprosis on citrus is 
not known to occur. 

These lesions on the oak were strikingly similar to those of leprosis on 
nearby citrus trees. It, therefore, seems possible that they may be due to 
similar causes. Prom the general character of leprosis on citrus® it is sus¬ 
pected that it may also be a virosis.^*® Whether or not the lesions on the 
oak and citrus are attributable to the same cause remains to be determined. 
It is of interest to note that nearly all of the cases of leprosis in Florida are 
in fairly close proximity to bodies of water and that all of these oaks on which 
lesions were found were located also in similar situations. This may be 
merely a coincidence or might suggest that if an agent of transmission is 
found later, it will be one favored by moist situations near bodies of water. 

It may be pointed out that leprosis in Brazil, although found often in 
severe form near bodies of water, is found also in other situations, as well. 
In northern Argentina and Paraguay, leprosis (lepra explosiva) is abun¬ 
dant on citrus, often near bodies of water but not exclusively in such situ¬ 
ations.—H. S. Fawcett and A. S. Rhoads, University of California Citrus 
Experiment Station and Florida Agricultural Experiment Station Citrus 
Field Laboratory, Riverside, California, and Cocoa, Florida. 

An Improved Transfer Hood. —^Many phytopathologists, mycologists, and 
bacteriologists employ a small hood as an aid in the avoidance of contamina¬ 
tion during isolation and transfer of pure cultures. Such a hood is inex¬ 
pensive, economical of space, and portable (enabling its use in temporary 
field headquarters). The writer has recently designed a transfer hood in¬ 
corporating certain improvements (see figure). The glass top slopes toward 
the operator, providing a convenient view of the interior and space for 
burner-heated air in the gable, whence it escapes through holes in the sides; 
electric lights at the base of the top provide illumination; and an enameled 
table top replaces a fixed bottom. 

The transfer hood (Fig 1), finished with an acid-resistant white paint, is 
20" X 36" beneath, rising 12" in front and 30" behind, the top thus sloping 
at an angle of 48 degrees. The rear and top are of glass; each side is made 
from a single piece of five-ply wood equipped with a 10" x 10" glass door; 
and the front is sealed by a taut piece of closely woven, stout cloth (“silka- 
leen’Oj with 12" sleeves measuring 6"xl0" in diameter at the elliptical 
proximal end and 6" at the circular distal end, which is elastic to fit snugly to 
the elbow. The blood is bottomless and rests on an enameled-top, kitchen 
table, close contact being assured by a pneumatic rubber, refrigerator-door 
gasket glued to tie bottom edges (a). 

3 Fawcett, H. S. Citrus diseases and their control. McGraw-Hill Book Co. (New 

York) esd'pp, {See p. 255.) 1936. 

4 Bitancourt, A. A. As doen^as de virus dos Citrus. O Biologico 1: 255-262. 1935. 

5 Word has been received from Argentina that mites of the genus Tennuipalpus have 
transmitted the disease known as lepra explosiva, probably the same as leprosis, in northern 
Argentina. 
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A hole in the center of the rear base-board (6) permits of the introduc¬ 
tion of a jet of flowing steam when desired. A hole near the top of each 
side is fitted with a brass collar (c), a fine-mesh screen being soldered to the 
inside edge and a similar screen soldered to a removable, flanged cover on 
the outside edge, enabling replacement of a wad of glass wool. A 4" shelf 
is fastened against the rear, 5" from the bottom. A metal trough (d) is 
tacked at the bottom edge of each pane of the sloping glass top to catch any 
moisture that may condense on the glass during steaming; this moisture 
may be withdrawn by removing a strip of absorbent cotton laid in the 
trough. 

Illumination at night is provided by two 11", 40-Watt, showcase bulbs 
(e) screwed into a double-end socket secured to the center of the board at 
the bottom edge of the top, and backed by a curved, sheet-metal reflector (/). 
The socket is wired to a plug (g) sunken in one side near the bottom rear 
corner, into which is plugged an extension cord equipped with a switch. 
Illumination during the day is afforded through the glass rear by placing 
the hood before a window,— John Ehrltch, School of Forestry, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Evidence of Resistance in Slweetclover to a Phytophthora Boot Bot .^— 
Among the few reports of root rot of sweetclover in the United States, the 

1 Contribution from the Division of Forage Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 
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most extended appears to have been written by Salter and Willard in 1932.* 
From plants dying from this disease in Ohio in the spring of 1937 and 1938, 
a species of Phytophthora has been isolated, which has been identified by 
Charles Drechsler as P. megasperma Drechs.® It is believed to be the dis¬ 
ease reported in Ohio by Thomas^ in 1930 and in Kentucky by Valleau* in 
1932.® In 1938 the fungus was found in decaying roots sent from Illinois, 
and in Wisconsin from as far north as Lake Winnebago. In an earlier year 
a disease of the same character was seen by the writer in an irrigated sweet- 
clover pasture near Newell, South Dakota, and in roadside plants near Lin¬ 
coln, Nebraska. Probably the disease is widespread in occurrence, but it 
appears to be of local economic importance in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

The existence of the root rot is first indicated in the spring by the death 
or unthrifty appearance of individual sweetclover plants. These diseased 
plants are most evident during hot spring days, when wilting occurs. When 
the roots of such plants are dug a portion is found decayed. In wet soil the 
decayed portion is soft and watery with little change of color at first; but, 
with drying, the diseased area may be shrunken and discolored. The 
decayed region is usually close beneath the crowm, but has been found as 
much as 8 inches below the crown. Usually, characteristic mycelium is 
observed in the tissue upon microscopic examination. 

In general, the disease is most abundant in low, wet portions of fields, 
where, during seasons of heavy spring rainfall, it may destroy almost all of 
the plants quite rapidly. Usually, it has been found occurring in individual 
plants or in small groups of plants in fields or by roadsides. Plants in 
vigorous growth and approaching the flowering stage or older have not been 
found dying of this disease. 

Since it appears that Phytophthora root rot may be increasing in severity 
with the repeated planting of sweetclover, search has been made for resistant 
plants. Seedlings have not been infected readily. Roots are, however, 
susceptible in early autumn and thereafter without apparent increase in sus¬ 
ceptibility after winter freezing. Moreover, preliminary tests indicate that 
infection is obtained seemingly in about the same degree in soil temepratures 
ranging from about 10° to 24° C. Thus, tests for resistance have been made 
in the following manner for convenience. Roots of plants grown in the field 
during the summer are dug in late autumn and stored in boxes of sand in a 
cold frame where the crowns may freeze, though not severely. In January, 
or at a convenient time thereafter, these roots have been inoculated by insert¬ 
ing mycelium from an agar culture beneath the bark and planted in flats, if 
convenient. If the roots are large, however, they are packed in sand in 

2 Salter, Robert M., and C. J, Willard. Report on sweetclover research in Ohio. Ohio 
Agr. E:^t. Sta., Bept. of Agronomy, Mimeo^aph Rept. 16: 124-125. 1982. 

8 Drechsler, Charles. A crown-rot of hollyhocks caused by Phytophthora megasperma, 
a.8p. Jotir. Wash. Acad. Sd. 21: 513-526. 1931. 

, ^ Thomas, R. C. A new disease of sweet clover. Ohio Agr. Exp. Stat. Bull. 446: 72- 

73. 1930." 

BValleau, W. B. Spring dying of sweet clover. In Cooper, Thomas P., Ky. Agr. 
Exp. Sta. Ann. Rept. 46: 31. 1933. 
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baskets and set in the greenhouse at about 65® F. andtept thoroughly wet. 
In about 3 weeks decay is so well advanced that the roots may then be sorted; 
those showing no decay are given a second inoculation and set in soil. This 
second inoculation usually kills but few plants. Surviving plants produce 
seed in the greenhouse in spring. 

Thus far ail common white sweetclover roots obtained from the roadside 
or commercial fields have proved susceptible. However, in 1938, occasional 
resistant plants were obtained from a few selected white sweetclover strains 
and a foreign selection yielded many of them. 

Selfed seed from those resistant selections was planted in the summer 
of 1938, and some of the progenies have been tested. Thirteen of the larger 
progenies have now been inoculated and have given 50 to 75 per cent of 
healthy plants in comparison with 10 per cent healthy plants from the 
progeny of an unselected sister plant. Thus it appears that resistance to this 
Phytophthora root rot can be greatly increased by selection.— ^Feed Reuel 
Jones, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Infectious Variegation of Citrus .—On October 7, 1937, attention was 
drawn by H. L. Thomason^ to an effect on lemon leaves of a single tree at 
Glendora, California, resembling that commonly known as variegation 
on ornamental plants. Portions of the leaf lacked any green color and were 
white to yellowish-white. The chlorotic areas varied much in size. In some 
leaves these areas were mostly on one half of the leaf blade as divided by 
the midrib. The areas were not arranged in any regular pattern. Buds 
from this lemon tree were placed in sour-orange stock and in a few months 
the effect was seen to have passed over into the leaves of the sour-orange stock, 
producing effects fully as definite as in the lemon leaves. Irregular areas, 
5 to 10 mm. or more across, were found on leaves forming subsequently to 
budding (Fig. 1). When leaves were small and rapidly growing they also 
showed the flecking characteristic of that associated with psorosis,^ namely, 
light-colored, small areas a few mm. in length in the region of the small vein- 
lets. As the leaves matured, some of them became warped and pocketed, 
suggestive of crinkly leaf of lemon. 

In certain general aspects the effects on sour orange have some resem¬ 
blance to the infectious chlorosis described by Petri.® 

Lemon buds from another tree at Chula Vista, California, which showed 
less striking leaf symptoms and was associated with bark symptoms of 
psorosis on sweet-orange stock, when budded into sour-orange stock, traidil 
mitted to this stock an effect similar to that of the infectious chlorosis herein 
described. It was, however, a less striking and less severe type. ThiS sug- 

1 Growers' Service, Field Department, Mutual Orange Distributors. 

2 Fawcett, H. 8. Is psorosis of citrus a virus disease? P^topath. 24; 66^-667. 
1934; and Citrus diseases and their control. McGraw-Hill Book Co. (New Tork). 2nd 
ed. 656 pp. 1936. 

8 Petri, L. Variegatura infettiva della foglie di Citrus vulgaris Bisso. Bol. R. Staz. 
Pat. Veg. (n.s.) ll; 105-114. 1931. ^ 




Fig. 1. Infectious variegation of citrus. Two lower leaves show natural infection 
on lemon; 3 upper leaves show affected sour-orange leaves, the malady being transmitted 
by budding. 

g:ests a possible relationship to infectious variegation of psorosis in citrus.* 
—H. S. Fawcett and L. J. Klotz, University of California Citrus Experi¬ 
ment Station, Riverside, California. 


Four Fungus Parasites of Sweetclover Infecting Seed }—^In a previous 
note^ the writer recorded finding the stem-blighting "fungus, Ascochyta cauli- 
cola Laub., infecting sweetclover seed. In the course of searching for this 
fungus in seed, other species parasitic on this plant were found until at pres- 
SKmt the entire list of species identified is as follows: 

* Fawcett, H. S., and L. J. Klotz. Types and symptoms of psorosis and psorosis-like 
diseases of citrus. Phytopath. (Abstract) 28; 670. 1938. 

I Contribution fiFom the Division of Forage Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Indus¬ 
try, IT. S. Dept, of Agriculture, in cooperation with the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

* J ones,* Fred Beuel. A seed-borne disease of sweetclover. Phytopath. 28: 661- 
662. 1938. 
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Ascochyta caulicola Laub.; Cercospora zebrina Pass. (^); Leptosphaeria 
pratensis Sacc. & Briard {Stagonospora meliloti (Lasch) Petr.); Myco- 
sphaerella lethalis Stone. 

After these species were identified from seed lots collected where disease 
was known to occur, a number of seed samples, sent to the Wisconsin Seed 
Laboratory for routine analysis, were examined to determine the frequency 
with which these fungi occur in commercial seed. These samples were pre¬ 
sumably grown on Wisconsin farms. Three hundred to 500 seeds were 
treated 10 minutes in concentrated sulphuric acid, and were washed for 5 
minutes in sodium hypochlorite solution of approximately .4 per cent con¬ 
centration. The seed was then plated on potato-dextrose agar. After 5 to 
7 days the fungi on germinating seed were identified or transferred. 

Of the 27 samples examined, CercQsporav^SLS found in 13, Ascochyta cauli¬ 
cola in 6, and Leptosphaeria pratensis in 6. Inasmuch as the efficiency of the 
method used in plating these fungi has not been tested, the percentage of liv¬ 
ing seed of any single sample carrying these fungi cannot be accurately 
stated. However, Cercospora was found in more than 1 per cent of the 
seed in some samples; but, the other above-named species were obtained from 
less than 1 per cent of the seed. No external evidences of the presence of 
these fungi in the seed were discovered. Cercospora fruited abundantly on 
the discarded seed coat in 5 to 7 days at room temperature. None of the 
fungi immediately attacked or damaged the seedlings bearing them. Myco- 
sphaerella lethaiis was not found in these commercial lots, but it was isolated 
from seed of Melilotus dentaia grown in an experimental plot where the 
plants were severely attacked by this fungus. 

The extent to which this seed infection leads to the incidence of important 
diseases of sweetclover in agriculture remains to be determined. That 
Ascochyta caulicola is distributed chiefly in seed seems likely from evidence 
given previously, but evidence in the case of the other 3 parasites is lacking. 
Such evidence may well be sought, however, in investigations directed toward 
the control of the diseases caused by these fungi.— Fred Reuel Jones, Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Chlorine Gas as a Seed Disinfectant. —Chlorine gas has been advocated 
and is being employed commercially to some extent as a seed disinfectant. 
A patent on its use for this purpose and on a device for its application to seed 
was applied for in 1937. This chlorine-gas treatment is claimed to be 
superior to other treatments in the following respects: (1) It is much 
cheaper; (2) it does not render the seed unfit for feed; (3) it improves 
germination and stand; (4) it controls certain smuts and other seed-bofne 
diseases; (5) it kills weevils and other insects in the seed; and (6) it does 
not injure bags, drills, or operators. Because of these claims and numerous 
inquiries regarding the merits of chlorine as^ fungicide, its usefulness in 
this field was investigated jointly by the Bureau of Plant Industry and the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, U. S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture, during the period from 1937 to 1939. 
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In laboratory experiments, exposure for 5 minutes to concentrations of 50 
to 100 per cent chlorine gas by volume failed to kill all the spores of barley 
covered smut and sorghum covered kernel smut, but exposure for 2 hours 
to a concentration of only 1 per cent, under certain conditions, completely 
inhibited spore germination in these smuts. 

Bunt in wheat was adequately controlled by exposing the seed for 2 hours 
to a concentration of 3 to 9 per cent chlorine gas; covered kernel smut in 
sorghum was controlled by exposure to 10 per cent chlorine gas for 1 hour. 
Smuts of oats and barley were not appreciably affected by exposure of the 
seed to a concentration of 10 per cent chlorine gas for 2 hours. 

In general, it was found that to secure satisfactory killing of smut 
spores borne on the surface of the seed without causing pronounced seed 
injury, the gas concentration should not be less than 3 or greater than 9 
per cent, the time of exposure should be from 1 to 2 hours, and the volume of 
pure chlorine gas used should not be less than 20 per cent nor more than 40 
per cent of the net volume of the seed being treated. 

The device, designed and used for treating seed with chlorine gas, was 
observed while it was in operation. The treatment consisted of exposing the 
seed to a concentration of less than 0.5 per cent chlorine gas for a period of 
about 3 minutes. Several test lots of smut infested seed of wheat, oats, and 
barley were thus treated in this device and sown on the Arlington Experi¬ 
ment Farm near Washington, D. C. In no case was improvement in 
emergence or stand observed or satisfactory smut control obtained. 

In experiments with weevils it was found that some active adult grain 
weevils survived after exposure to concentration of 10, 20, and 50 per cent 
chlorine gas for 60, 20, and 10 minutes, respectively. 

While chlorine gas may effectively control certain seed-borne diseases, 
if applied for a sufficiently long time at the proper concentration, it is not 
adaptable to the continuous type of seed treatment equipment now in com¬ 
mon use, but calls for an air-tight “batch’’ type of treater. In this the seed 
must remain exposed to the gas for one to two hours, thus considerably 
slowing up the work of treatment. The chlorine treatment may be found 
suitable for treating the kinds of seed of which relatively small quantities 
are required for large acreages. 

This note is a summary of a more complete report being submitted for 
publication as a U. S. Department of Agriculture Circular.—^R. W. Leukel, 
Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, and 0. A. 
Nelson, Division of Insecticide Investigations, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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WoRMALD, H. Diseases of Fruits and Hops, 290 p., 24 figs., 40 plates. 178 6d net. 

Orosby Lockwood & Son, Ltd. (London). 1939. 

Dr. 'Wormald, assistant director and for many years plant pathologist at the East 
Mailing Besearch Station, has written this book primarily for commercial growers, garden¬ 
ers, students, and advisers in horticulture. '‘The object of this book is to enable the 
grower to recognize the various disorders that affect his fruit and hops, and to provide 
information that will help him to control them. It, therefore, aims jit describing symptoms 
rather than organisms causing the disease, but brief descriptions of the parasites and their 
habits are given so that the measures advocated may be understood. . . . No attempt has 
been made to give a complete list of references to papers on each subject, and only those 
published in Britain, or dealing with diseases as occurring in the British Isles, are quoted.'' 
From the American point of view these limitations greatly lessen the usefulness of the 
book, however desirable they may be from the viewpoint of the fruit growers of Britain. 

In chapter I, dealing with factors conducive to health or disease in plants, the follow¬ 
ing are discussed briefly in order, under the heading '' Fruit Trees as Living Organisms ^ ’: 
Physiological disturbances in the absence ^of parasites, mechanical injuries, infection, 
fungi, bacteria, viruses; and under the heading "Factors Underlying Incidence of Dis¬ 
ease"; The presence of the parasite, the susceptibility of the host plant, environmental 
conditions, and man^s efforts to control disease. Chapter II is a discussion of the com¬ 
monly used copper and sulphur fungicides and their application as sprays and dusts. 
Chapters III-XIV are brief, but accurate and concise, descriptions of diseases of apple, 
pear, quince, medlar, plum, peach, nectarine, apricot, cherry, currant, gooseberry, rasp¬ 
berry, loganberry, blackberry, strawberry, grape, fig, mulberry, walnut, and hops, with 
life histories of the pathogens frequently outlined and often with text figures showing 
spore forms. The descriptions are supplemented by 40 plates in half-tone that are beyond 
any praise that this reviewer is capable of giving. They set a new standard in illustra¬ 
tions for books on plant diseases. A unique and effective method of treatment is the 

f rouping of certain diseases that attack a number of different plants. Chapter III is 
evoted to general descriptions of these diseases, although they are mentioned again under 
specific hosts with special reference to particular symptoms or injuries. 

Chapter XV, the final chapter, deals with important diseases not yet recorded in 
Britain. These are nearly all of American origin and include brown rot, cherry leaf spot, 
plum and cherry black knot, fire blight, bacterial spot of stone fruits, peach yellows and 
other virus diseases, and the following diseases affecting chiefly the apple: anthracnose, 
perennial canker, blister canker, blotch, and internal cork. The book is well indexed and 
appears free from typographical eriors. The printing and general format are excellent. 
The text throughout is written with the clearness and preciseness that characterize all of 
Dr. Wormald ^s publications. 

Specialists in fruit and hop diseases in all countries of the temperate zones will find 
this book, with its concise but complete descriptions and its fine illustrations, a valuable 
reference book, although it would be much more useful if it included references to the 
literature of countries other than Britain. To fruit growers in Britain the book should 
be indispensable.— John W. Egberts. Bur. PI. Ind., Horticultural Station, Beltsville, Md. 

WoLr, Frederick A. with the collaboration of K. H. Garren and J. K. Miller. Fungi 
of the Duke Forest and their relation to Forest Pathology, Duke University 
School of Forestry Bulletin 2. 122 pp. 63 text figs. (Durham). 1938. $1.00. 

The author and his associates, over a period of six years, have been collecting and 
cataloguing the fungi of the Duke Forest as a basis for future research in forest pathology. 
A chapter outlining and discussing in general the larger fungus groups encountered in the 
work is followed by a more detailed consideration of the more important fungi found 
causing tree diseases and decays in the forest. This material is arranged topicaUy under 
the host involved, and many of the fungi discussed are illustrated. A complete list of all 
fungi collected and determined follows, together with a host index.-^OHN A. Stevenson, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, D. C. ^ 
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A STUDY OP VIRUSES CAUSING YELLOW MOSAICS IN 
EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN VARIETIES OP THE 
POTATO, SOLANUM TUBEROSUM 

T. P. Dykstrai 
(Accepted for publication June 1, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

Among the different viroses found on the potato are the so-called yellow 
mosaics. The symptoms caused by the viruses of this group on some of the 
potato varieties consist of regular or irregular leaf blotches. These are de¬ 
void of chlorophyll and assume a bright, yellowish-white or gray color. 
Some of these viroses cause an internal necrosis in tubers of affected plants. 
Aucuba mosaic, pseudo-net necrosis, tuber blotch, and calico have been 
thought to belong to this group. Whereas calico is found in this country, 
the other diseases presumably are confined to Europe and have been studied 
extensively in The Netherlands and Ireland (20,1, 9, 4). The objects of the 
investigations reported in this paper were to determine (1) whether aucuba 
mosaic, pseudo-net necrosis, and tuber blotch corresponded to viroses found 
on potatoes in this country, and (2) whether there was a natural relationship 
between the different viruses causing the yellow mosaics, or whether they were 
distinct and unrelated. 

Although lio one criterion is available to determine definitely strain rela¬ 
tionship between different viruses, when a number of tests, such as (a) sero¬ 
logical reactions (2, 3); (b) protective inoculation (10, 16, 19, 23, 24, 26); 
(c) determination of physicaj properties, i.e., thermal inactivation point, 
longevity of the virus in vitro, and (d) symptoms and general behavior of 
the disease, are applied, fairly definite information in regard to strain rela¬ 
tionship may be obtained. In the present paper these means have been used 
in the study of the different viroses. 

A new and undescribed disease, tentatively designated Canada streak, 
has been included also in these studies because it was found attributable to 
a closely related strain of the aucuba-mosaic virus. 

These experiments are a continuation of the studies on American and 
European potato viroses already reported (5, 6, 7, 8). 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

In 1936, some tubers infected with pseudo-net necrosis were received from 
H. M. Quanjer of the Agricultural College, Wageningen, The Netherlands. 
At the same time the blotch virus and interveinal mosaic in President were 
received from P. A. Murphy of Glasnevin Agricultural College, Dublin, Ire- 
land. In 1934, a tuber of the variety Irish Daisy was received from D. H. 
Putnam of Toronto, Canada. This tuber was afflicted with t virosis tenta- 

1 Pathologist, Division of Fruit and Yegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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lively designated as Canada streak. Tubers affected with aucuba mosaic, 
and with calico were from our regular stock cultures of potato viruses, and 
had been propagated under insect-proof cages for the last 10 years. 

Since all the viruses used in these studies can be transmitted by juice 
transfer, the leaf-rubbing method, involving carborundum dust as an abra¬ 
sive, was employed in most cases, although occasionally stem grafts were 
made. All the viruses used were in biologically pure form, i.e., any one virus 
studied was present in plants free from contamination of other viruses, 
including X. 

STUDIES ON INDIVIDUAL VIROSES 

The symptoms described were those observed under greenhouse condi¬ 
tions at temperatures varying from 65° to 75° F. 

Aucuba Mosaic 

Quanjer (20/ was the first to describe the aucuba mosaic of potato plants 
and so named it on account of its resemblance to the natural mottling of 
Aticuha japonica. The virus causing this disease has been referred to as 6 
by Clinch et al. (4), and as Solanum virus 9 by Smith (25). This disease 
is distinct from the aucuba mosaic of the tomato, caused by a virus closely 
related to the common tobacco virus. In 1926, Atanasoff (1) stated that net 
necrosis was a tuber symptom of aucuba mosaic, in which the parenchy¬ 
matous tissues of the tuber become necrotic, but in which the vascular tissue 
is not involved. In 1929, Elze and Quanjer (9) concluded that Atanasoff 
had been dealing with a mixture of aucuba mosaic and pseudo-net necrosis 
and that he was incorrect in regarding the latter as a symptom of aucuba 
mosaic. 

The symptoms of this disease are similar in most of tlie different Ameri¬ 
can and European potato varieties tested, and consist of small, round, bright- 
yellow spots about 4 mm. in diameter, sometimes coalescing to form large 
yellow patches. In the European variety, British Queen, foliar necrosis and 
a wilting of the leaves develop in addition to a pronounced yellow mottling. 
These reactions also have been reported by Clinch et al. (4), who found that 
the presence of virus A caused in potato foliage an exaggeration of the mot¬ 
tle. The writer did not find this true of the variety Green Mountain and 
Seedling 41956. These two varieties, infected with virus A, were inoculated 
with the aucuba-mosaic virus; but the intensity of the chlorotic spots of the 
leaves did not differ from that shown by the same varieties affected only with 
aucuba mosaic. Clinch et al, (4) found tuber necrosis in the parenchy¬ 
matous cells of both cortex and pith. They found it externally visible as 
irregular brown patches in 7 of the 14 varieties examined, although in some 
cases it was veiy mild. The writer failed to find any necrosis in tubers of 
the following varieties: Seedling 41956, Katahdin, Chippewa, Green Moun¬ 
tain, Bliss Triumph, and Irish Cobbler. The investigations on this disease 
includejl also symptom studies on other solanaceous plants. Quanjer (20) 
stated that tobacco was a symptomless carrier of this virus and Clinch et al. 
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Fig. 1. Leaves of Nicotiana iabacnm showing: A. Blotchy type of mottling due to 
infection of the aueuba mosaic virus free from \iru8 X; B. An irregular blotchy type of 
mottling due to the tiibei blotch virus; and 0. Symptoms of Canada streak free from 
virus X. 

(4), also, state that tobacco is readily inoculable but shows no symptoms.' 
The writer’s findings do not agree with theirs, since irregular yellow blotahes 
on the upper half of the infected tobacco leaves were generally observed 
(Fig. 1, A). Symptoms somewhat similar to those found in tobacco, but 
more uniformly distributed over the entire leaf, were found in Nicotiana 
glutmosa. In N, sylvestris a few scattered semi-dried spots developed on 
the leaf blades. Infected pepper plants developed necrotic spots in the top 


TABLE 1 .—A summary of comparison of the properties of the aucuha-mosaic group of viruses on Nicotiana sylvestns as the host 
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leaves. The leaves finally withered and, under relatively high air tempera¬ 
ture conditions, 75° F. and above, the plants died about 20 days after inocu¬ 
lation. No symptoms could be detected following inoculation of Petunia, 
but no return inoculations were made to potato to determine whether this 
plant is a masked carrier. 

This virus can be diluted 1-500 and still cause infection; its thermal 
inactivation point is between 65° and 68° C., and it can exist in vitro for 
96 hours (Table 1). This confirms the results of Clinch et aL (4). 

Canada Streak 

In the spring of 1934, a tuber of Irish Daisy (Pig. 3, C), infected with 
an unknown virus, was received from D. H. Putnam of the University of 
Toronto, who obtained it originally from Nova Scotia. It was found readily 
transmissible to different potato varieties by juice transfer, which generally 
resulted in 100 per cent infection. Symptoms developed within 2 to 3 weeks 
and varied somewhat with different varieties. In the virus X, immune seed- 



Fig. 2. Canada streak symptoms on the following potato varieties: A. Bliss Tri¬ 
umph; B. Early Rose; and C. Arran Chief. 
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ling variety 41956, a blotchy mottling of the lower leaves resembling aucuba- 
like symptoms has been noted. In other cases stem necrosis, a burning of 
the veins and petioles, has been observed in the same variety. When juice 
from chlorotic plants (Fig. 3, A) was transferred to Bliss Triumph plants, 
considerable leaf necrosis developed similar to that which occurred when 
they were inoculated with juice from necrotic plants (Fig. 2, A). In the 
early stages, second-generation symptoms of Earliest of All plants, infected 
with Canada streak, were manifested by a rugosity of the leaves, which had 
a tendency to roll downward, with the veins of the lower leaves becoming 
necrotic. At this stage the disease could be mistaken easily for rugose 
mosaic. When the plants grew larger necrotic spots appeared on the foliage 
resembling ‘‘early-blight’’ infection, except that concentric rings were ab¬ 
sent. In addition some yellow blotches were evident. 

The symptoms on Green Mountain plants corresponded in general to 
those found on the variety Earliest of All. In Irish Cobbler the lower leaves 
were fairly well covered with necrotic areas and soon dropped. Yellow 
blotches were evident in the top leaves. Considerable necrosis was prevalent 
in the stem and extended into the cortex and pith. In Chippewa, necrotic 
dried areas were found on the intermediate leaves, but almost no aucuba-like 
symptoms were evident. In President necrotic spots were found on the 
lower and intermediate leaves, whereas typical aucuba-like symptoms devel¬ 
oped on the top foliage. In Epicure necrotic blotches and streak symptoms 
were essentially absent. The lower leaves were chlorotic, with just a little 
of the green interspersed. Infected Arran Victory plants showed consider¬ 
able of the aucuba-like symptoms in addition to the necrotic spots on the 
lower and intermediate leaves. The injury on the European variety Arran 
Chief (Fig. 2, C, and 3, B) was especially severe, resulting in a scorching 



PtG. 3. Canada streak symptoms on leaflets of the following potato varieties: A. 
Bliss Triumph showing aucuba type of mottling; intermediate leaves on the same plant 
showed considerable necrosis; B. Arran Chief; C. Irish Daisy. 
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and finally causing almost every leaf on the plant to ‘drop. The tubers of 
every variety tested showed an internal blotchy necrosis, starting in the pith, 
often at the stem end and in severe cases, spreading through the entire tuber. 
The intensity of the necrosis varied somewhat depending upon the variety 
(Fig. 4). The tuber symptoms generally did not become evident until about 
2 months after harvesting. 



Fig. 4. Internal symptoms of tubers of different varieties infected with Canada 
stiiak virus. Note that the parenchyma tissue rather than the vascular region is affected. 
The slices weie cut from infected tubers of the following varieties; 1, Seedling 41956; 
2, Sebago; 3, Irish Cobbler, 4, President; 5, Arran Victory, 6, Chippewa; 7, Green Moun¬ 
tain, 8 , Bliss Tiiumph. 

Tobacco plants, inoculated with this virus, developed irregular white 
blotches on the upper half of the leaves (Fig. 1, C) The leaves of infected 
young pepper plants developed necrotic blotches, stems became necrotic, also; 
and within 20 days after inoculation the plants were dead. This wim not 
true of the older infected plants; these developed necrotic leaves that later 
dropped, but the plants were not killed. In Nicotiana gluhnosa brownish, 
dried areas appeared on the intermediate leaves. The top leaves developed 
a typical aucuba type of mottling. In N. sylvestris dried spots, about 2 mm. 
in diameter, developed on most of the leaves in addition to small circular 
yellow spots 
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The yellow blotches on the foliage of different solanacepus plants, which/ 
in addition to necrosis, were generally evident, suggested a possible relation¬ 
ship between this disease and aucuba mosaic. Through the courtesy of K. 
Starr Chester, the viruses causing the above-mentioned diseases were sub¬ 
jected to a serological test. In a letter dated May 29, 1937, he stated: ''The 
close relationship of Canada streak to potato aucuba mosaic has been repeat¬ 
edly confirmed.’’ This indicated relationship, but it did not exclude the 
possibility that Canada streak might result from a complex, comprising, 
perhaps, a combination of aucuba mosaic and tuber blotchy the latter being 
responsible for the necrotic spots on the foliage and the internal brown 
blotches of the tubers. 

A number of experiments were designed to demonstrate whether Canada 
streak is induced by one or more than one virus. Accordingly, inoculations 
were made into young potato plants of British Queen, Green Mountain, Bliss 
Triumph, and Irish Cobbler; the sources of inoculum were juice extracts 
from potatoes affected with (a) Canada streak, (b) aucuba mosaic, and (c) 
tuber blotch. In addition to these 3 sources of inoculum, a mixture of equal 
parts of juice taken from aucuba mosaic and tuber-blotch-infected plants 
was used. Canada streak, aucuba mosaic, and a mixture of aucuba mosaic 
and tuber blotch caused a foliar necrosis and also bright chlorotic patches 
on the leaves of British Queen, whereas tuber blotch alone developed only 
necrotic blotches on the leaves, without any chlorosis. In Irish Cobbler and 
Green Mountain, the combination of aucuba mosaic and tuber blotch pro¬ 
duced, in addition to aucuba-mosaic symptoms, a slight foliar necrosis caused 
by tuber blotch, and resembled somewhat the symptoms caused by the Can¬ 
ada streak virus in these two varieties. In Bliss Triumph the combination 
of tuber blotch and aucuba mosaic failed to develop any necrosis, whereas 
foliar necrosis, in this variety, is always rather pronounced when the host is 
affected with Canada streak (Pig. 2, A). 

Several attempts were made to separate different viruses from the chlo¬ 
rotic and the necrotic spots of infected Nicotiana sylvestris plants. Small 
amounts of tissue were carefully removed from chlorotic spots and used to 
inoculate healthy N. sylvestris. Tissue taken from necrotic areas also was 
used as source of inoculum, but, in all instances, Canada-streak s>unptoms 
developed consisting of both chlorotic and necrotic spots. 

In transmission studies of tuber blotch to other solanaceous plants, it 
was found that, ordinarily, smaller percentages of infection took place than 
when Canada streak was used as the source of inoculum. In the several hun¬ 
dred inoculations made with the last-named virus into several different host 
plants, the Canada-streak symptoms were always observed. This was true 
when property studies of this virus were carried out and at times only a 
sniall percentege of infection was secured. If this disease is induced by a 
virus complex consisting of more than one component, it is believed that 
oceai^ionally one of the components would fail to be transmitted and that 
this fact would be evidenced by the type of symptoms produced. 
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All the available evidence supports the fact that Canada streak is caused 
by a single virus, a strain of aucuba mosaic that also produces necrosis. For 
physical properties, see table 1. 

Experiments were carried out in 1935 to determine if this virus could 
be transmitted by aphids. About 20 aphids taken from caged potato plants 
affected with Canada streak were transferred to each of 77 sprouted potato 
seed pieces. Forty-seven seed pieces were colonized with Myzus circum- 
flexus, Buckl., 18 with Myzus pelargonii, Kalt., and 12 with Macrosiphum 
solanifolii (Ashm.). After the aphids had fed on the tender sprouts for 6 
days, the seed pieces were fumigated and planted in the field. The plants 
were kept under observation until maturity, but in no case were disease 
symptoms observed. 

Pseudo-net Necrosis or Tuber Blotcli 

This virus was designated as F by Clinch et al. (4) and as Solanum virus 
8 by Smith (25). Clinch ei al. (4) came to the conclusion in 1936 that these 
two diseases most probably are caused by a similar virus. The writer started 
his studies by treating these two diseases as if caused by two distinct viruses; 
but, as the w^ork progressed, the similarity of pseudo-net necrosis and tuber 
blotch became evident. 

Quanjer, Thung, and Elze (21), in 1929, first des(*ribed pseudo-net necro¬ 
sis. They found the symptoms on potato consisting of necrotic spots in the 
storage parenchyma next to the external and internal phloem of the tubers. 
They stated that pseudo-net necrosis developed during storage and that its 
development was accelerated by a rise in temperature. They stated also 
that tliis disease had been observed by them in Roode Star and several other 
varieties, unaccompanied by foliage symptoms. They found that it spread 
under field conditions, and succeeded in transmitting it by means of Myzus 
persicac. 

The writer has transmitted this virus by leaf rubbing to a number of 
potato varieties, such as Bliss Triumph, Irish Cobbler, Chippewa, Katahdin, 
Green Mountain seedlings, and to some numbered seedlings of miscellaneous 
varieties. In most of the seedling varieties necrotic blotches developed on 
the intermediate leaves. Small yellow blotches were evident on the leaves 
of infected Bliss Triumph. In Katahdin and Irish Cobbler a very pro¬ 
nounced necrosis of the tissues between the veins of the leaf blade developed, 
and some necrosis was found on the midribs and smaller veins. The inter¬ 
mediate leaves turned yellow and eventually dropped. 

Necrotic blotchy spots have been found in tubers of infected plants of 
the following varieties: President, Bliss Triumph, Irish Cobbler, Katahdin, 
Chippewa, and Seedling 41956. The intensity of the tuber necrosis gen¬ 
erally was not so severe as in the case of Canada streak in the same variety. 
The pseudo-net-necrosis virus was also studied on other solanaceous plants. 
In Nicotiana glutinosa yellow, aucuba-like symptoms were produced quite 
similar to those developing in tobacco (Fig. 1, B) and consisted of irre^la^ 
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yellow patches on the leaf. In N. sylvestris distinct light necrotic blotches 
developed in the tissue between the veins of the leaf blade, giving the plant 
a rusty appearance. The symptoms in pepper plants consisted of longitu¬ 
dinal streaking of the stem and necrotic spots on the top leaves, which finally 
dried and hung on the stem for a time by means of their dried* petioles^ 
Eventually, every leaf of the plant dried and dropped. 

Ten President plants infected with this disease also were inoculatfed witli 
Canada streak. Although the plants were kept under observation for 2i 
months, they failed to develop any additional symptoms. At the end of that 
period, one leaf from each of the ten plants was taken, the juice extracted 
and inoculated into 10 plants each of potato and Nicotiana sylvestris. Only 
pseudo-net necrosis symptoms developed, indicating that the presence of this 
virus in the plant protected it against Canada streak. This would indicate 
that these two viruses are closely related, as it is considered that the existence 
of a virus in a plant protects it only against infection of other strains of the 
same virus. When five healthy President plants were inoculated at the same 
time with the Canada-streak virus, every one of these developed severe foliar 
necrosis within 3 weeks after inoculation. For property studies see table 1. 

In 1933 Loughnane and Clinch (13) first described tuber blotch as a new 
disease. They isolated it from Glasnevin stock harboring interveinal mosaic, 
which, according to these authors, is caused by a combination of tuber blotch 
and virus X. Tuber blotch was so named because of a blotchy type of necro¬ 
sis in tubers of affected plants. 



Fig. 5. Symptoms of tuber blotch on leaflets of A. Irish Cobbler; B. Green Moiin 
tain seedling. 

They failed to transmit tuber blotch by allowing Myzus persicae to 
migrate from the sprouts of infected tubers to healthy President tubers in 
the same dish^during a period of about 30 days. In one experiment, virus 
A was present as the source, as well as tuber blotch in the same tuber, with 
the result that most of the plants became infected with virus A, and a small 
proportion also produced tuber blotch. They found that a heavy infestation 
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of aphids gave the best results in transmitting tuber blotch. The writer has 
transmitted this virus by leaf mutilation to a number of potato varieties, 
namely, Green Mountain, Irish Cobbler, Bliss Triumph, Katahdin, and some 
miscellaneous seedlings. In some of these seedlings necrotic blotches devel¬ 
oped on the intermediate leaves. Katahdin also developed severe necrosis 
of the leaf blade from infection with the tuber-blotch virus. In seedling 
41956, a faint aucuba-like chlorosis developed and similar symptoms were 
observed in Bliss Triumph. In Irish Cobbler and Green Mountain a foliar 
necrosis instead of chlorotic blotches developed (Pig. 5). The tuber symp¬ 
toms were very similar to those caused by pseudo-net necrosis in the same 
varieties. 

In Nicotiana glutinosa whitish aucuba-like symptoms occurred that were 
quite similar to those found in tobacco infected with the same disease. In 
Nicotiana sylvestris distinct light necrotic areas developed in the tissue be¬ 
tween the veins of the leaf blade, giving the plant a rusty appearance. The 
symptoms in pepper plants consisted of longitudinal streaking of the stem 
and necrotic spots on the top leaves, which finally dried and hung to the 
stems by their dried petioles. Eventually every leaf of the plant dried and 
dropped. Clinch et al. (4) claim that the Irish interveinal mosaic, attrib¬ 
utable to tuber-blotch virus combined with virus X, causes in President (and 
other varieties) a certain amount of rusty necrosis in the lower leaves in 
addition to a dark and light green mottling all over the plant, and a necrosis 
in the tubers. They state that the interveinal mosaic of Irish origin and the 
corresponding Dutch disease received from Prof. Quanjer in 1925 showed 
the same symptoms, but the name interveinal mosaic is now sometimes used 
in Holland in a different sense. Koch and Johnson (12) reported the isola¬ 
tion of a virus from interveinal mosaic received from Ireland, which they 
called the “potato streak virus.” They state: “Primary infection causes 
distinct necrotic, streak-like symptoms on leaf veins, lamina and stems of 
potato (Bliss Triumph and Green Mountain varieties) generally resulting 
in killing of the bud first, followed by a downward necrosis which may kill 
the entire plant.” Illustrations of infected plants show severe top necrosis. 
These symptoms are quite different from those found in the writer ^s experi¬ 
ments when the same varieties were affected with tuber blotch. Clinch et al. 
(4) refer to Koch and Johnson^s findings as follows: “Although these varie¬ 
ties (Bliss Triumph and Green Mountain) had not been used here at that 
time, it was considered likely for reasons which were given, that the virus 
in question was probably identical with the tuber blotch virus, but during 
the past year additional facts have come to light which complicate the issue 
and render its identity uncertain.” 

We have received also an interveinal mosaic-diseased tuber from Ireland, 
and, although the plant grown from this tuber developed a certain amount 
of rusty necrosis in the leaf, there was no evidence of light and green mot¬ 
tling all over the plant. All attempts to isolate tuber blotch from this virus 
complex by transmitting it to virus X-resistant seedling variety 41956 failed, 
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whereas this variety is ordinarily easily infected with the tuber-blotch virus. 
Potato plants inoculated with interveinal-mosaic virus never developed 
tuber-blotch-like foliar or tuber symptoms. 

Since the tuber affected with interveinal mosaic, originally received from 
Ireland, showed no tuber necrosis, it is possible that, inadvertently, a tuber 
was sent not affected with this disease. Some of the President plants in¬ 
fected with tuber-blotch virus were inoculated with the virus X, but the 
mottling produced appeared not to be more prominent than the mottling 
that developed when the virus X was introduced into healthy President 
plants. Different American varieties, already carrying virus X, did not pro¬ 
duce an interveinal mottling when subsequently infected with the tuber- 
blotch virus, either as current-season, or as second-generation symptoms. 

Although the writer has no intention on the basis of his experiments to 
question the findings of Clinch and co-workers on the identity of the Irish 
interveinal mosaic, he believes it may be of interest to report his observations 
on this virus complex in this country. 

To determine whether tuber blotch is related to Canada streak, 10 Presi¬ 
dent plants showing tuber blotch were inoculated with juice extracted from 
a potato plant affected with Canada streak. The inoculated plants were 
kept under observation for 2J months, but failed to develop any additional 
symptoms. At the end of that period, 1 leaf from each of the 10 plants was 
taken, and the juice was extracted and inoculated into 10 plants each of 
potato and Nicotiana sylvestris. As in the case of pseudo-net necrosis, only 
tuber-blotch symptoms developed. Five healthy President plants were in¬ 
oculated with Canada-streak virus and developed severe foliar necrosis 
within 3 weeks after inoculation. These results indicated a relationship 
between Canada streak and tuber blotch. 

In a letter dated July 6,1937, K. Starr Chester stated in a report of his 
serological studies on these viruses: “I repeated the test of tuber blotch and 
pseudo net necrosis against Canada streak and aucuba mosaic several times 
but was unable to demonstrate any inter-reaction. In this type of work, 
however, I do not take negative reactions too seriously, so long as the tests 
of blotch and pseudo net necrosis have not been performed.'' Chester at 
that time had resigned from the Rockefeller Institute and further serological 
studies on these viruses had to be discontinued (Table 1). 

Calico Solanum Virus 10 (25) 

This disease was first described from Idaho by Hungerford (11) in 
1920. He stated that “all evidence to date seems to show that this condi¬ 
tion is tuber perpetuated but not infectious." Young and Morris (27) 
were unable to transmit calico to healthy potatoes by means of core grafts 
in twenty-two trials. They state that it may be a genetic abnormality in¬ 
stead of a disease. There is a variety known as Posey, which has a variega¬ 
tion closely resembling calico symptoms, but is nontransmissible and is trace¬ 
able to* a heritable genetic abnormality. In a cross between Posey and 
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Katahdin, in the Fi progeny of 70 plants, 4 of these showed the variegated 
condition.^ It is, therefore, possible that Young and Morris were dealing 
with a genetic character. McKay and Dykstra (14,15) found some evidence 
that this is a virosis, since in two tests calico was apparently transmitted by 
inoculations. It remained for Porter (17,18) to definitely demonstrate that 
calico is an infectious disease and can be transmitted by juice transfer a'ad 
by aphids, although it was with difficulty transmitted by core grafts. 

Calico is characterized by the occurrence of large irregular yellow to 
cream-color spots on the leaves. In some cases as much as 70 per cent of 
the leaf surface may be entirely lacking in chlorophyll; then, again, only 
occasional leaves may show a few spots. Generally, however, the spots are 
numerous and well-distributed over the plant. 

This disease has been studied on^White Rose, Burbank, Green Mountain, 
Bliss Triumph, Katahdin, and on virus X-resistant seedlings. The general 
foliar symptoms on the different varieties were very similar, and no indica¬ 
tions of necrosis were observed in either the foliage or tubers. 

Porter (18) carried on experiments to determine the host range of the 
calico virus and to study the symptoms of the disease on different solanaceous 
hosts. He used calico on White Rose as the source of inoculum; but, since 
this variety also carries the virus X, it complicated his symptom studies, for 
these consisted generally of a combination of both the calico and virus X. 
It did not, however, interfere with his host-range determination, since return 
inoculations from tested plants were always made to potatoes, and only when 
they developed the disease was the plant considered a host. He found that 
tomato, pepper, Datura stramonium, Solanum melongena, and Petunia spp. 
were hosts of the calico virus, but failed to transmit and recover it from 
Nicotiana talacum. 

The writer has studied this virus on other solanaceous plants, and elimi¬ 
nated the virus X, by transmitting calico from Green Mountain to virus X- 
resistant seedling 41956, thereby securing calico in biologically pure form. 

In Nicotiana sylvestris a very pronounced yellow blotchy mottling devel¬ 
oped on the leaves, and the yellowish patches had a slight tendency to dry, 
giving the plants, in addition to the mottling, a somewhat rusty appearance. 

In Nicotiana glutinosa irregular-shaped yellowish blotches developed over 
the entire leaf surface. 

In pepper definite calico symptoms developed, very like those found in 
potato. No indications of necrosis were evident (Fig. 6, A). Since the 
symptoms in this host differed so much from those produced by every one ^ 
of the other yellow mosaics studied, which invariably" produced a severe 
necrosis, generally resulting in death of the plant, it was considered of inter¬ 
est to determine whether or not calico-affected pepper plants would protect 
against infection of viruses belonging to this group. Accordingly, 4 series, 
each consisting of 10 calico-affected pepper plants, were inoculated with the 
virus of aucuba mosaic, Canada streak, tuber blotch, and pseudo-net necrosis, 

2 Unpublished data furnished by C. F. dark, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. 8. " 

Department of Agriculture. 
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Fig. 6. A. Leaf from pepper plant (Capsicum annuum) infected with the calico 
virus free from virus X. B. Leaf from healthy control plant. 



Fig. 7. Pepper plants infected with calico weie inoculated with viruses belonging to 
the aucuba-mosaic group, to determine whether the presence of the calico virus in pepper 
affords protection against infection of the aucuba-mosaic viruses. The following plants 
are repnesentative samples from the difftrent series that were inoculated: A. Tubei 
blotch; B. Pseudo net necrosis; C. Aucuba mosaic; D. Canada streak; E. Calico-infected 
plant not inbculated. The fact that all inoculated plants became infected with the respec¬ 
tive viruses shows that calico did not i>rovide protection against infection of the viruses of 
the aucuba-mosaic group. 
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respectively (Pig. 7). Within 2 weeks necrotic lesions on the leaves and 
streaking of the petioles developed in every inoculated plant. This demon¬ 
strated definitely that calico did not protect against infection by any of these 
viruses. These results would indicate the absence of any natural relation¬ 
ship between calico and the other yellow mosaics, if failure to provide pro¬ 
tection be a reliable criterion. 

The calico virus is very sensitive to external conditions and is easily de¬ 
stroyed. It failed to pass through either an L7 or L5 candle filter. A very 
small percentage of infection is obtained if the inoculum is diluted more than 
1-10. The thermal inactivation point is considerably lower than that of the 
viruses belonging to the aucuba mosaic group (Table 2). 

TABLE 2 .—Tropeiiith of calico virus on Nicotiana sylvestris as host 


Thermal i 
inactivation 
point 

Numbei 

infected* 

i 

Tolerance 
to dilution 

Number 

infected® 

Longevity 
in vitro 
at 15°C. 

Number 

infected® 



i 

1 

hours 


40 

15/2 

1-10 

20/14 

20 

, 15/6 

42 

15/0 

1-100 1 

1 20/3 ‘ 

' 28 

1 15/2 

45 , 

15/0 

1-200 

20/0 1 

1 44 

' 35/1 

48 ' 

15/0 

1-300 

20/1 

I Control 

15/10 

50 

15/0 

1-.500 ! 

1 20/0 

] 


52 

15/0 





54 

15/0 





56 

15/0 





58 

16/0 





60 1 

15/0 





6.3 

15/0 





Untreated 

15/6 






“Numcratoi, nuinbpi of plants inoculated. Benominatoi, niimlx»r of plants infected. 


DISCUSSION 

Clinch et at. (4), in their grouping of potato viruses, propose to establish 
a new group, namely, viruses of the P type, in which should be included 
pseudo-net necrosis, tuber blotch, and aucuba mosaic. On the basis of per¬ 
formance and property studies, they have come to the conclusion that tuber- 
blotch virus and that of pseudo-net necrosis are probably identical, and that 
the aucuba virus is a related but distinct form. 

The experiments reported in this paper confirm the results secured by 
Clinch et aL (4). The writer considers tuber blotch and pseudo-net necrosis 
to be synonyms of the same disease. 

Canada streak, a newly described disease, appears to be induced by a 
single virus, rather than a virus complex, and should, therefore, be refeia^ed 
to as a strain of aucuba mosaic that produces necrosis. On the basis of prop¬ 
erty studies and serological reactions, aucuba mosaic and Canada streak 
seem to be more closely related to each other than is pseudo-net or 

tuber blotch to either one of them. 

Although calico virus produces a yellow type of mottling on potato vam 
ties, somewhat similar to that caused by aucuba-mosaic virus, it must b< 
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concluded, on the basis of symptoms on other solanaceous plants, physical 
properties, and protective inoculations, that no natural relationship exists 
between the calico virus and those viruses of the aucuba mosaic group. 

There is no evidence that either Canada streak or tuber blotch is found 
on potatoes in commercial fields in the United States; but, since the' tuber- 
blotch symptoms may easily be confused with the nonparasitic internal 
brown spot, and foliar symptoms are often masked under field conditions, 
it is advisable to keep this potentially serious disease in mind when diagnos¬ 
ing internal necrotic spots in potato tubers. 


SUMMARY 

Pseudo net necrosis and tuber blotch were found to be identical. Can¬ 
ada streak, a newly described disease, causes necrotic blotches in tubers of 
all the potato varieties tested and is considered a distinct strain of aucuba 
mosaic. 

The aucuba mosaic group of viruses includes aucuba mosaic, pseudo-net 
necrosis or tuber blotch, and Canada streak. 

No natural relationship was found between the viruses of the aucuba 
mosaic group and the calico virus. There is no evidence that either tuber 
blotch or the Canada streak virus is found in the United States. 
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RELATION OF MOISTURE TO INFECTION WITH SOME 
DOWNY MILDEWS AND RUSTS^ 

C. E . Y ARWOOD 
(Accepted for publication June 30, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

The extensive literature on the relation of moisture and other environ¬ 
mental factors to plant diseases caused by downy mildews and rusts has been 
reviewed by Foister (2, 3) and will be referred to only briefl.y here. The 
downy mildews as a group are generally considered to be especially favored 
by wet weather under natural conditions. Free water usually is considered 
essential for sporangial germination whether germination be by means of a 
germ tube or by swarmspores. For infection with the urediospores of rust 
fungi the necessity of wet weather does not appear so well established as for 
downy mildews, and there is more disagreement between investigators. The 
prevalent opinion seems to be that free moisture is necessary for urediospore 
germination and subsequent infection. The general practice is to provide 
free moisture on the leaves in rust inoculations, though reports of compara¬ 
tive inoculation trials in a humid atmosphere with and without free water 
added to the leaves have not been found by the writer. 

Downy mildew of hop, caused by an organism characterized by sporangial 
germination only by swarmspores, has, since 1934, been serious in Sonoma 
County, California, only in seasons characterized by frequent rains during 
the early growing season. On the other hand, downy mildew of onions 
caused by an organism known to show sporangial germination only by ggrir 
tubes, has been serious in California in seasons of very low rainfall, thougl 
of abundant dew, even in the same locality where hops, with an abundance oi 
downy mildew inoculum present, showed little spread of the disease. Th< 
abundance and seriousness of other downy mildews and of several rusts ii 
regions and seasons characterized by little or no rain during part at leasi 

1 The assistance of non-technical employees of the Federal Works Progress Adminis 
tration is acknowledged. 
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of the epidemic season, seemed to justify further study of the moisture rela¬ 
tions of certain members of these important groups of plant pathogens. 

This experimental study is confined principally to attempts to determine 
whether or not the addition of free mosture to plants is desirable in inocu¬ 
lations with downy mildews and rusts. The relation of leaf temperature 
to condensation of moisture on leaves also is treated. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

To study with accuracy the moisture conditions for germination and 
infection with parasitic fungi requires a much higher degree of temperature 
control than was used in this study. In a chamber in which the space is 
saturated with water vapor a very small lowering of the temperature of 
objects within the chamber, such as the leaves of the experimental plants, 
may cause deposition of moisture and may, consequently, importantly affect 
the results. 

Although the methods used in this study are considered similar to those 
used by other investigators in closely related studies, the hitherto unpub¬ 
lished results here recorded have such an important bearing on inoculation 
methods as to seem to justify reporting them at this time. 

Inoculation studies were made with the following diseases: onion downy 
mildew {Peronoapom dcstrucor (Berk.) Caspary on Allium cepa L.), 
spinach downy mildew {Peronospora ejfusa (Grev.) Ces on Spinacea 
oleracea L.), hop downy mildew {Pseudoperonospora Inimuli (Miy. and 
Tak.) Wilson on Humulus lupulus L.), cucumber downy mildew {Pseudo¬ 
peronospora cuhensts (Berk, and Curt.) Rostew on Cucumis sativus L.), 
clover rust {Uromyccs fallens (Desm.) Kern, on Trifolinm pratense L.), 
bean rust {Uromyccs phaseoli (Pers.) Wint. on Phaseolus vulgaris L.), 
snapdragon rust {Puccmia anfirrhmi Diet, and Holw. on Antirrhinum majus 
L.), and sunflower rust {Puccirna hclianthi Schw. on Hclianthus annuus L.). 
Each of these fungi penetrates its host through the stomata. 

To determine whether or not free moisture was necessary for spore ger¬ 
mination, tests were performed on glass slides with the sporangia of onion 
mildew, and the iirediospores of the rusts of bean and sunflower at 16° and 
19° C. Spores were dusted onto glass slides. One half of each slide was 
atomized with water; the other half was not. The slide, with dusted surface 
oriented up, was supported on glass rods in the cover of a Petri dish con¬ 
taining 10 cc. of water. After the open dish was allowed to remain at the 
test temperature for about 5 minutes the base of the dish was inverted over 
the slide of spores in the Petri dish cover, thus giving a water-sealed germina¬ 
tion chamber. No water condensed on the unatomized portion of the slide 
under these conditions. 

With the downy mildews of spinach and hop the inoculum consisted of 
sporangia collected in the field. The sporangia of the other downy mildews 
and the rfrediospores of all the rusts studied were grown for inoculation pur¬ 
poses on greenhouse plants and were used within a few days of sporulation, 
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unless otherwise mentioned. Healthy plants for inecnlation purposes were 
grown in 3-, 4-, or 5-inch pots in the greenhouse and were generally used 
within a month of seeding or transplanting, except for hop mildew, for which 
detached leaves of field plants were employed. In all cases the experimental 
plants or leaves were carefully selected for comparability at the beginning of 
a test. Inoculations were performed by dusting the dry^ host leaves with 
the dry spores. Generally, the plants or leaves were held in an inverted 
position in a garbage can and all plants or leaves in a given test group were 
dusted simultaneously in the same can and as uniformly as possible. Ap¬ 
plications of spores to onions were made with the plants held in a horizontal 
position. 

Inoculated plants were incubated in closed garbage cans, each containing 
about an inch of water. When soih saturation was desired, as was generally 
the case, the pots were set in about an inch of water in the garbage can. 
When the soil moisture was held in a reduced state the pots were set on a 
rack above the surface of the water. The garbage cans were held in a dark 
room, where the temperature remained within i a degree of 14° C. during 
these tests. Inoculations generally were made in the afternoon and the 
inoculated plants were allowed to stand in the darkroom for about 10 min¬ 
utes to reach the temperature of the room and then placed overnight in the 
garbage-can moist chambers. The group of inoculated plants to which free 
water was added was atomized with water at 14° C. immediately before plac¬ 
ing the plants in the moist chamber. The incubation period was generally 
about 15 hours, at the end of which the plants were returned to the green¬ 
house. In some tests there were check plants dusted with rust or downy- 
mildew spores and held continuously on the greenhouse bench. Such plants 
did not become infected. 

Detached leaves were inoculated with rust by dusting the spores onto the 
lower (dorsal) surface of the test leaves, and incubating these leaves on the 
surface of dry, paraffined wire screens in closed Petri-dish moist chambers 
containing about 10 cc. of water. The inoculated leaves were incubated with 
their upper or lower surfaces down on the screen and toward the water as 
desired. 

Soil moisture determinations were made from samples taken immediately 
after the plants were removed from the incubation chambers. Samples of 
10 to 30 grams each were weighed immediately and after 2 days at 90° C. 
The soil in the pots standing in water was assumed to be at saturation, and 
with the greenhouse soil used contained about 30 per cent of the dry weight 
of the soil as water. The degree of saturation of the dry soil samples was 
calculated from this. Plants subjected to reduced soil moisture before and 
during incubation were returned to a normal watering schedule after 
removal from the incubation chambers. 

To determine the effect of turgidity of spores on infection, spores were 
dried by holding wilted, detached, spore-bearing leaves in a dry room at 

2 Dry is used here to mean that no free moisture was evident. 
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about 22® C. for the period stated. In each test the dried and undried 
spores were examined microscopically in paraffin oil and the dried spores 
were observed to be much more collapsed than the undried spores. 

» 

MEASUREMENT OF LEAF TEMPERATURES 

Measurements of onion-leaf temperatures were made by means of ordin¬ 
ary laboratory-type mercury thermometers, calibrated to an estimated 0.1® 
C. and inserted into the hollow interior of onion leaves held in a vertical or 
slightly inclined position. Leaves of a suitable diameter were chosen, the 
tips were cut off, and the thermometers were inserted so that the mercury 
reservoir was about 3-4 inches within the leaves and fitted snugly to them. 
The mercury bulbs of the leaf thermometers were usually about a foot above 
the soil surface level and the air thermometers were held at the same level. 
The air thermometers and test leaves were not protected from rain or radia¬ 
tion. 

During the course of this study a total of 2857 readings of air and leaf 
temperatures have been made within a period of 73 days. The readings were 
obtained under a variety of outdoor weather conditions, and in the green¬ 
house and darkrooms. About half of the readings were obtained at night 
partly to determine the conditions during dew formation on onion leaves. 
Most of the night readings, however, were made before dew deposition began. 
The average deviation from the mean for the period of 100 readings of leaf 
temperature outdoors, at night (42 periods of observation), was 0.13=^ 
0 012® C. (standard error). The average difference between duplicate read¬ 
ings on different leaves was approximately twice this value, and the maxi¬ 
mum observed difference between duplicate thermometers in leave's outdoors 
at night in a comparable environment was 0 7® C. The variability of air- 
temperature readings at night was generally less than that of leaf tempera¬ 
tures. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

Effect of Free Moisture on Spore Germination 

Sporangia of onion mildew and urediospores of bean and sunflower rusts 
failed to germinate when seeded onto dry slides in Petri-dish moist cham¬ 
bers; while similarly seeded spores which were later atomized with water, 
germinated well. When spores were seeded dry onto the inner surface of the 
cover of a Petri dish and suspended over the water-containing half, there was 
frequently sufficient condensation of moisture on the cover to induce germina¬ 
tion. The writer believes that free moisture is necessary to the germination 
of sporangia and urediospoi es thus studied on glass slides. 

Effect on Infection of Adding Free MoiSture to Inoculated Leaves 

Results of tests to determine the effect of free moisture on infection with 
several downy mildews and rusts are given in table 1. With bean rust, snap¬ 
dragon rust, and cucumber mildew, several more tests were performed than 
are here reported, but the tabulated results are typical. With the downy 
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TABLE 1 .—Effect of free moisture on infection with some downy mildews and rusts 


Disease and 

Units 

Criterion of I 

Amount of infection 

date of test 

compared 

infection 1 

1 

‘‘Dry’Meaves 

Atomized leaves 

Onion downy 


' { 



mildew 





May 1, 1938 

Pots of seed- 

Percentage of 



ling plants 

plants spor- 
ulating 

45 per cent (42) » 

67 per cent (43) 


Aug. 5, 1938 

(t 

i t 1 

33 per cent (9) 

17 per cent (18) 

Aug. 12, 1938 

it 

“ 

77 per cent (47) 

56 p'^r cent (50) 

Aug. 16, 1938 
Spinach downy 

€t 

i t 1 

1 

87 per cent (112) 

84 per cent (81) 

mildew 



1 


May 2, 1938 

Pots of seed- 

Percentage of 

1 


ling plants 

pl^ts spor- 
ulatiiig 

64 per cent (42) 

69 per cent (52) 


May 3, 1938 
Hop downy 

tt 

11 

1 

73 per cent (26) 

85 per cent (34) 

mildew 





April 24, 1938 

Detached leaves 

Total lesions 




on 4 leaves 

8 

336 

April 28, 1938 

t i 

Total lesions 




on 3 leaves 

0 

1200 

May 6, 1938 

1 


Total lesions 




on 4 leaves 

0 

325 

Cucumber downy i 

1 




mildew 

June 28, 1938 

Potted plants 

Total lesions 




on 4 plants 

0 

44 

July 9, 1938 

i ( 


3 

681 

Aug. 12, 1938 

( t 

11 

26 

170 

Aug. 17, 1938 
Clover rust 

f t 

(( 

415 

1976 

Dec. 12, 1931 

Detached leaf¬ 

Total pustules 


1 


lets 

on 1 leaflet 

324 


Bean rust 




1 582 

July 9, 1938 

Potted plants 

Total pustules 



on 6 cm* 

131 

266 

Aug. 4, 1938 

(< 

Total pustules 


183 


on 4 cm* 

353 

Aug. 5, 1938 

i t 

Total pustules 




on 4 leaves 

970 

1 2062 

Sept. 5, 1938 

(( 

Total pustules 
on 8 in* 

1315 

1 1050 

Snapdragon rust 





Nov. 6, 1936 

July 29, 1938 

Detached 

leaves 

Potted plants 

Total pustules 
on 20 leaves 
Total pustules 

496 

1 

1 637 

on 5 cm* 

246 

354 

Aujr. 12, 1938 

Potted plants 

Total pustules 

1 



on 8 leaves 

428 

626 

Aug. 13, 1938 


Total pustules 

211 

53 


on 4 leaves 

Sunflower rust 




*• 

Aug. 12, 1938 

Potted plants 

Total pustules 

576 


on 10 leaves 

516 

Aug. 13, 1938 

it 

Total pustules 




on 4 leaves 

131 

274 

Sept. 5, 1938 

ti 

Total puslules 
on 8 in* 

882 

405 


Number in parenthesis is number of plants on which percentage was based. 
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mildews of* the onion and spinach and with all the rusts tested, there was no 
significant and consistent difference in the amount of infection on the 
atomized and nonatomized plants. Although the inoculated leaves were dry 
when placed in the incubation chamber, careful observation revealed that 
they were generally wet with condensed moisture when removed afiout 15 
hours later. Only in the case of the detached hop leaves and clover leaflets 
was no moisture ever observed on the inoculated leaflets, though the amount 
of moisture on the nonatomized leaves of the other plants was sometimes 
inconspicuous or nonapparent. Always, there was much less than on the 
atomized leaves. That this was the moisture of condensation, rather than 
that of guttation, was indicated by its uniform distribution and, specifically, 
by some tests with beans. It is known that guttation is caused by root pres¬ 
sure, while condensation is wholly independent of root pressure. Therefore, 
detached bean plants with their stems in flasks of water were compared with 
beans growing in soil. The occurrence of a film of fine drops of moisture and 
the amount of subsequent rust infection of inoculated leaves was similar for 
the detached and rooted plants. True guttation moisture was observed on 
onions and cucumbers, but is not believed to have affected the general results. 

With downy mildew of the hop, a small amount of infection occurred on 
the unatomized leaves in 1 out of 3 tests, though the total infection on the 
unatomized leaves was only about 0.4 per cent of tliat on the atomized leaves. 
With cucumber downy mildew, infection occurred on the unatomized leaves 
in 3 out of 4 tests, and the total infection on the unatomized leaves was about 
15 per cent of that on the atomized leaves. With downy mildews of hop, 
cucumber, and onion there is an interesting correlation between the method 
of sporangial germination and the amount of infection on unatomized leaves. 
So far as the writer is aware, the sporangia of the first, Psendoperonospora 
humuli, germinate only by swarmspores. Germination presumably would 
occur only in the presence of an abundance of free water. In agreement 
with this presumption there was only a trace of infection on the unatomized 
leaves. The germination of the sporangia of Pseudoperonospora mbensis 
(cucumber mildew) may be by germ tubes or by swarmspores. More gen¬ 
erally it is by the latter, and might be expected to be more copious in the 
absence of an abundance of free moisture than would be true of hop mildew. 
Accordingly, considerably more infection occurred on the unatomized cu¬ 
cumber leaves than in the case of hop mildew. With Peronospora destructor, 
the cause of onion mildew, sporangial germination occurs only by germ 
tubes, so far as the writer is aware. Therefore, a still greater tolerance to a 
decrease of free moisture might be expected. In the tests reported the infec¬ 
tion with onion mildew was as great on unatomized as atomized leaves, and 
much greater, relatively, than for hop or cucumber mildew under similar 
conditions. The jrriter, however, does not feel that such a correlation and 
inferred generalization is entirely safe, for the host plants concerned may 
show as pauch individuality as the fungi involved. With detached hop 
leaves, for instance, no condensation of moisture on the lower side of the 
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leaves under these experimental conditions was ever observed, while conden¬ 
sation of moisture on the sides of onion leaves was frequently observed. 

The luxuriant infection secured in darkness with these fungi, which 
penetrate through the stomata, indicates that they, as do many rusts (5), 
require neither light nor open stomata for infection, though no observations 
on stomatal openings were made in this study. 

Effect of Soil Moisture on Infection 

Results of all tests performed to determine if soil moisture at the time of 
inoculation had any effect on the success of inoculations are given in table 2. 

TABLE 2 .—Effect of soil moisture on infee^lion with ^omr downy mildews and rusts. 

ms 


Disease 

Date of 
test 

Soil 

moisture 
of dry- 
soil per¬ 
centage 
of sat¬ 
uration 

_- 

Amount of infectiona 


Plants in dry soil 

Plants in saturated soil 

Dry leaves 

Atomized 

leaves 

Dry leaves 

Atomized 

leaves 

Onion 







mildew 

Aug. 6 

49 

54 per cent 


33 per cent 

17 per cent 




(11) 


(9) 

(12) 

Cucumber 







mildew 

“ () 

51 

0 


7 

28 

it n 

. 12 

1 

11 

38 

15 

132 

Bean rust 

Julv 10 

69 

6 


100 

197 

a n 

25 


0 


207 

506 

< ( a 

'' 29 

1 56 

178 


66 

90 

it H 

Aug. 6 


146 


1 970 

2062 

it it 

9 

39 

520 


' 395 


Rnapdragem 


1 


1 



rust 

Juh 29 


* 269 


246 

354 

it it 

Aug. 6 

34 

157 

1 

1 

118 

a a 

13 


72 

109 

1 211 

53 

1 


•* For onion mildew the amount of infection is recorded as the percentage of plants 
infected of the total inoculated. The number inoculated is given in parentheses. For the 
other diseases the amount of infection is recorded as the number of lesii ns on comparable 
areas of leaf tissue for each test. 

With such extreme variability of results no reliable conclusions can be 
drawn as to the quantitative effect of free moisture on the leaves for plants 
in a dry or wet soil, but it appears that, with low soil moisture (34 to 69 per 
cent of saturation), there is a greater likelihood that dry (unatomized ^ 
leaves) inoculations will give lower infection than obtains in a saturated soil. 
Low soil moisture, however, apparently prevented infection in only ^wo 
cases. 


Effect of Turgidity of Spores on Infection 

Results of all tests to determine the effect of turgidity of spores on result¬ 
ing infection are given in table 3. Only in the one test with snapdragon 
rust was there an apparent marked reduction in infection, due to the use of 
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the dried spores on unatomized leaves. The period of drying in the other 
tests, however, may not have been properly chosen to show adequately the 
effect of drying of spores on the amount of infection. From this evidence it 
cannot be safely concluded that there was any marked difference in dried 
and fresh spores. Nevertheless, the experiments of Napper (6) are of 
interest here. She found that the sporangia of Cystopvs candidus did not 
germinate unless first dried so that their maximum content of water had 
been reduced by about 30 per cent. 

Leaf Temperatures 

Numerous measurements indicate that except in exposure to sun, onion 
leaf temperature is lower than that of the surrounding air. When exposed 
to the sun the leaves of the onion sdiow a temperature usually higher than 
that of either shaded or unshaded situations. During rainfall the leaf tem¬ 
perature is about equal to or slightly exceeds that of the surrounding air. 
Of all paired measurements of air and leaf temperature outdoors at night, 
with readings at about 1- to 2-liour intervals from dusk to 11 P.M., and with 
air temperatures varying from 1.7 to 17.4° C., onion leaves were 0.26 zb 
0.044° C. cooler than the air in clear, still weather (44 observations); 
0.75 dz 0.071° C. cooler than air during clear, windy weather (20 observa¬ 
tion) ; 0.34 zb 0.084° C. cooler than air in cloudy weather (17 observations); 
and 0.18 zb 0.05° C. higher than air during rain (4 observations). In dark, 
constant-temperature (14° C.) moist chambers, onion leaves were 0.23 zb 
0,07° C. cooler than the surrounding air (23 observations). The marked 
increase in leaf temperature, compared to air temperature when reradiation 
to the sky was reduced as recorded by Curtis (1), was not observed in this 
study. This may be due in part to the writer^s attempt to measure the tem¬ 
perature of the leaf interior and not that of the surface, and also in part to 
the fact that the leaves were held in an approximately vertical position dur¬ 
ing temperature measurement. 

In table 4 are recorded the atmospheric and leaf conditions observed at 
the first appearance of dew on onion leaves for several nights outdoors. The 
striking features of these records are the low measured relative humidities 
at which dew condensed on onion leaves (average 84, minimum 68), the 
marked temperature inversion near the ground level, and the low leaf tem¬ 
peratures as calculated from the air temperature at the leaf level and the 
relative humidity from the sling psychrometer. Possibly the calculated leaf 
temperatures were lower than the measured ones partly because the tem¬ 
perature at the leaf surface, where condensation occurred but was not 
measured, was lower than the measured temperature in the interior of the 
leaf. A more important cause of this discrepancy probably is the fact that 
the relative humidity at the leaf surface is higher than at 4 feet above the 
soil level, where it was measured (4). This higher humidity at the leaf 
surface could be caused by the generally lower temperature of the air near 
the soil level, by the lower temperature of the air adjacent to the colder leaf. 
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TABLE —Atmospheric and leaf oondiiions during dew formation on onions 


Time 

Sky 

Air temperature 

Relative 

humidity 

from 

sling 

psy- 

chrom 

eter 

Leaf temperature as 
plus or minus air 
temperature 

Still 
ther¬ 
mometer 
at leaf 
level 
(approx. 
1ft. 
above 
soil 
level) 

Dry 
bulb 
of sling 

psy- 

dirom- 

eter 

(approx. 
4 ft. 
above 
soil 
level) 

Observed 

with 

thermom¬ 
eters at 
leaf level 

(Calculated 
from air 
tempera¬ 
ture at 
leaf level 
and de 
pression 
of wet 
bulb of 
sling 

psychrom- 

eter 





Prr c( nt 

1 0(7 



light 






7 PM Dec. 16, 1938 i 

[ clouds 

9.65 

9.88 

91 

-0.16 

-1.59 

7 PM Dec. 20, 1938 

dear 

7.30 



-0.50 


6:45 PM Dec. 21, 1938 

4 < 

7.40 

1 9.17 

80 

-0.68 

-1.84 

7 PM Dee. 26, 1938 

4 4 

7.00 

8.50 

1 69 

-0.27 

— 4.22 

7 PM Dec. 27, 1938 

4 4 

6.70 

1 8.02 

93 

-f-0.10 

-1.14 

6 PM Dee. 28, 1938 i 

4 4 

7.40 

, 8.70 

1 88 

-0.38 

- 0.73 

6:30 PM Dec. 29, 1938 1 

4 4 

7.20 

8.00 

93 

-0.22 

( - 0.53 

11:30 PM Dec. 30, 1938 1 

4 4 

3.80 

1 5.18 

1 93 

-fO.35 

' -1.08 

10 PM Jan. 31, 1939 

4 4 

1.75 

3.39 

83 

-0.70 

-1.19 

7:40 PM Feb. 1, 1939 

44 

2.95 

' 4.28 

68 

- 0.28 

-4.06 

8:10 PM Feb. 4, 1939 

44 

4.75 

6.50 

86 

-0.05 

-0.31 

8:30 PM Feb. 6, 1939 

4 4 

3.90 

1 5.45 

83 

-0.18 

-1 12 

9:30 PM Feb. 13, 1939 

4 4 

6.50 

8.33 

69 

, - 0.75 

-2.17 

9:30 PM Feb. 14, 1939 

light 1 




1 



douds 1 

9.30 

10.37 

94 

-0.30 

-0.21 

Average 

1 

6.10 

' 7.35 

1 

84 

' - 0.29 

-1.55 


and by the transpiration of the leaf. Observations with a stationary psy- 
chrometer, with which air was pulled horizontally by means of a fan over 
the wet and dry bulb thermometers, showed that the relative humidity near 
a soil or grass surface on cool, still nights was consistently higher than at 4 
feet above such a surface. 

If slight changes in air temperature alone were responsible for the con¬ 
densation of moisture on leaves and the consequently favorable conditions 
for infection by dry spores applied to these leaves, then it should be possible 
to increase or decrease the expression of this phenomenon by manipulation 
of air temperature. Open Petri dishes of bean, spapdragon, and sunflower 
leaves, dusted with spores of their appropriate rust fungi, were placed at 
13® and 19® C. and closed after 10 minutes. One dish of each series was 
left at 13®, one at 19®, another was transferred from 13 to 19® after 30 
minutes, and still another from 19 to 13® after 30 minutes. After 21 hours 
the leaves were returned to the laboratory, dusted with sulphur to prevent 
any further inf^tion, and the degrees of infection recorded after 12 days. 
If changes in air temperature were a major factor in bringing about con¬ 
densation of moisture on the leaves and consequent infection, then infection 
should be highest on dishes of leaves transferred from 19 to 13® C., lowest 
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for leaves transferred from 13 to 19° and intermediate for those at constant 
temperature. The results given in table 5 show no such tendency, however, 
and there is no significant difference apparent between the 4 types of treat¬ 
ment. Another test gave similar results. 

TABLE 5.— Effect of temperature manipulaliona and orientation of detached leaves 
on infection with some rusts 


Host 

Orientation 
of inocu¬ 
lated sur 
face during 
initial in¬ 
cubation 

Temperature during initial incubation 

13° C. con 
tinuous, 
number of 
pustules 
per leaf 

19° C. continu¬ 
ous, number of 
pustules per 
leaf 

13° C. for 30 
min., then 19° 
C., numbei 
of pustules 

1 per leaf 

19° C. for 30 
min., then 13° 
C., number 
of pustules 
per leaf 

Bean 


9 

^ 0 

0 

0 


down 1 

30 

650 

836 

106 

Snap 

up 

31 

34 

1 25 

13 

dragon 

down 

131 

193 

1 150 

161 

Sun¬ 

up 

38 

5 

32 

46 

flower 

don n 1 

50 

1 68 

49 

52 


A consideration of the leaf surface on which moisture is condensed and 
its possible relation to source of moisture supply, radiation, and consequent 
infection, is pertinent to this study, though the writer’s observations have 
been only superficial. With hops, the abundant condensation of moisture 
on the upper leaf surface and sliglit condensation on the lower surface dur¬ 
ing cool spring nights might be explained by the air being the principal 
source of moisture, and the leaves being cooler on their upper surfaces than 
on their lower because of radiation to the sky. Under tliese conditions there 
is very little infection of trained hops, presumably because little if any infec¬ 
tion can take place through the upper surface (7), though an abundance 
of inoculum may be present. 

With onions, relatively little moisture condenses on the normally erect 
leaves; on inclined or horizontal leaves, however, there may be heavy con¬ 
densation on the upper surface, with very little on the lower. Under these 
conditions considerable spread of the disease may occur. Three factors that 
may account in part for the more abundant mildew on onions than on hops, 
under conditions of relatively clear spring weather, are the lower moisture 
requirement for onion mildew because of its direct germination, the dorsi- 
ventrality of hop leaves and its absence in onion leaves, and the fact that 
under ordinary culture conditions hop leaves are farther from the ground 
than are those of the onion. 

ORIENTATION OF LEAF SURFACES 

Orientation of leaves may have an important bearing on the incidence 
of infection on detached leaves in moist chambers. Besides the results with 
bean, snapdragon, and sunflower rust presented in table 5, a total of 15 
tests of the effect of orientation of leaves on infection with snapdragon rust 
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have been made in dish cultures. In all cases the infection was much greater 
when the dry, inoculated leaves were incubated with their dorsal (or occa¬ 
sionally ventral) inoculated surfaces facing downward, than when the in¬ 
oculated surface faced upward during the initial moist chamber incubation 
period. In most of these tests the principal source of moisture was the free 
water in the base of the water-sealed Petri dish. When wet filter paper 
was applied to upper and lower parts of the dish or to the cover only, the 
difference in infection attributable to orientation of the leaves was much 
less. Infection was, however, still greater when the inoculated surface was 
oriented downward. These results might be considered as evidence of a 
negative geotropic tendency of the germ tubes of the urediospores of these 
rusts; but no such tendency could be observed when germination occurred 
on vertically placed glass slides or on agar. A more likely explanation is 
the greater tendency for moisture to condense on a surface facing down¬ 
ward than on one oriented upward, under ordinary incubator conditions, 
though this is opposite to observed field conditions. In the incubators the 
sources of heat were the basally placed electric heaters, which radiated heat 
from below and may have caused differences in the heating of objects within 
the incubator, while reradiation from the leaves presumably was slight. In 
these tests condensation on the leaves was not always observed, but, when 
observed, it was more abundant on the leaf surface oriented downward, 
tending to explain the greater infection occurring through this surface 

SUMMARY 

Inoculations of downy mildews of onion, spinach, hop, and cucumber 
and the rusts of clover, bean, snapdragon, and sunflower were successful 
when dry spores were added to dry leaves and the inoculated plants were 
incubated in moist chambers at constant temperature. 

Only in the case of mildews of hop and cucumber, diseases caused by fungi 
with a swarmspore stage in the germination of their sporangia, was the 
infection markedly less, when no free water was added to the inoculated 
leaves, than when the inoculated leaves were atomized with water. In these 
tests macroscopically evident free moisture frequently condensed on the 
leaves of the unatomized plants. 

Maintaining the inoculated plants in dry soil during the moist-chamber 
incubation period, or using dried spores as inoculum, had no marked effect 
on the above results, though these treatments did reduce the amount of 
infection on unatomized leaves in some cases. 

More rust infection occurred on detached leaves of snapdragon, bean, 
and sunflower when the inoculated surface was faced downward than when 
faced upward during the incubation period. 

Onion leaves, outdoors at night or in dark moist chambers, generally 
registered a lo%er temperature than that of the surrounding atmosphere. 
This lower leaf temperature is believed to be primarily responsible for the 
condensation of moisture on the leaves and the consequently favorable 
conditions for infection. 
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Because of the condensation of moisture on the leaves in these tests, it 
cannot be safely concluded from the results presented whether or not free 
moisture is necessary for infection with the fungi studied. The writer is of 
the opinion that in a humid atmosphere the temperature of the leaves, lower 
than that of the surrounding air, is usually sufficient to cause the deposition 
of enough moisture to induce spore germination and infection with the fungi 
studied. With the downy mildews of hop and cucumber a greater amount 
of free moisture is probably necessary than in the case of the other fungi 
studied. 

Division of Plant Pathology, 

University of California, 

Berkeley, California. 
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A TECHNIQUE FOR STUDYING HOST RESISTANCE AND 
PATHOGENICITY IN TOMATO PUSARIUM WILT 

Frederick L. Wellman 
(Accepted for publication June 30, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

Studies of resistance of tomato {Lycopersicon esculentum Mill.) varieties, 
relatives, strains and breeding progenies, to the wilt caused by Pusarium 
bulbigenum var. lycopersici (Brushi) Wr. and R., have been largely based 
on field trials. Such testing involves so much time, land, and expense that, 
at best, most investigators are able to study no more than a few thousand 
plants in a season, and it is impossible to make more than a single trial each 
year. Furthermore, unavoidable, large differences occur in the field in soil 
character, distribution of the parasite, climatic effects, presence of comjjji- 
cating diseases other than wilt, and numerous other factors affecting lie 
tomato plant and the fungus. These variables make it almost if not wholly 
impossible to obtain results that agree very closely in replicate tests and 
have added to the difficulties in making accurate determination of the mode 
of inheritance of ;resistance to wilt. For the same reasons it has not been 
possible to make close comparisons of the virulence of different cultures of 
the tomato-wilt Fusarium in the field. 
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The method here described for determining resistance to Fusarium wilt 
of tomato was developed to meet the need of pathologists and geneticists for 
greater accuracy, dependability, speed, and lower cost of conducting tests. 
It has been found of value and used with marked success by the author in 
studying parasite-host relationships and the variations in pathogenicity 
among strains of the causal organism (9). Although there is still much to 
be desired, the technique represents a considerable improvement over former 
methods. 

This technique depends on the control of several critical factors operative 
in infection by and subsequent progress of the wilt organism in the tomato 
plant. The procedure was based largely on the results of other workers who 
studied temperature relationships (1,10), moisture requirements (2,10), and 
effect of soil types (3, 4, 5, 8, 10), as well as the results of soil sterilization 
(3, 7). Any findings by workers other than the writer that have been uti¬ 
lized in the technique described here, have been carefully verified in the 
present studies. 

Besides the usual laboratory facilities, the method requires a greenhouse 
where air temperatures may be fairly well maintained, night and day, 
around 27° C. (about 80° F.), and thermostatically controlled equipment 
for keeping reasonably constant soil temperatures. Wisconsin soil-tempera¬ 
ture tanks and benches for soil equipped with electrically heated cables 
designed for use in greenhouse propagating beds both have been found 
satisfactory. The technique is described as developed and used in the 
laboratory and greenhouses at the U. S. Horticultural Station, Beltsville, 
Maryland. 

PREPARATION OF SOIL 

The soil consisted of a mixture of 2 parts of coarse sand to 1 of 
moderately fertile greenhouse potting soil. The soil was used repeatedly 
without addition of fertilizer, and was steam-sterilized for 4 hours at 10 
pounds’ pressure before each test. The soil usually was allowed to stand 
from 2 to 7 days, after sterilization, before planting; but, in some cases, 
seedlings were inoculated and planted in the soil the day after it was steamed, 
with no apparent ill effects. 

GROWTH OP SEEDLINGS FOR TESTING 

Tomato seeds were planted in fiats of sterilized soil and the seedlings 
pricked off into thumb pots at the appearance of the unexpanded first true 
leaf. These pots were placed on wooden benches or in clean wooden flats 
without soil or sand. The most satisfactory test plants were those growing 
at a moderate rate and not too succulent at transplanting time. Very 
tender plants became easily infected with Fusarium, but were highly sus¬ 
ceptible to me^anical damage during the inoculation process. Plants usu¬ 
ally were inoculated when about 5 inches high and at about the 4-leaf stage. 
No seedlings were lost or failed to respond satisfactorily if they had been 
carefully handled and properly grown. A greenhouse temperature of about 
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27° C. (80° F.) was found to be the most suitable for producing seedlings 
for this work. The period from seed planting to final transplanting of the 
inoculated seedlings into the testing beds was usually about a month but 
varied from 25 to 40 days, depending on light conditions and temperature. 

PREPARATION OP INOCULUM 

Field soil naturally infested with the tomato wilt organism was first tried 
as a source of inoculum. Infection of plants was uneven and not dependable 
when such soil was used for the second time in greenhouse benches, the re¬ 
sults thereby differing from those of certain other workers on other fusari- 
oses; e.g. Walker and Smith (7) in studying the cabbage yellows. In addi¬ 
tion to the use of wilt-infested field soil, sterilized soil was heavily inoculated 
by addition of the tomato Fusariunv grown on oat kernels, on sand-cornmeal 
cultures, wheat chaff, cooked rice, liquid media, and on potato-dextrose agar. 
Soil inoculated by such means gave erratic results in the greenhouse the 
second time plants were set in it after inoculation, and produced very little 
disease on plants in the third trials. Inoculation by pouring fungus sus¬ 
pensions derived from liquid cultures over the soil or in holes at the base 
of plants gave fair results, but infection of plants took several weeks. In 
some cases as long as 3 months elapsed after inoculation before final wilt 
data could be recorded. Such soil was unsatisfactory when used again 
without adding more inoculum of the organism. 

A methqd was next developed involving the dipping of the roots of the 
plants in a water suspension of Fusarium made from cultures grown in a 
liquid medium. A satisfactory culture solution was found to be the Tochinai 
(6) medium: peptone 10.00 g., monopotassium phosphate 0.50 g., magnesium 
sulphate 0.25 g., maltose 20.00 g., and water 1000.00 cc., autoclaved at 15 
pounds’ pressure 30 minutes. Flasks of 200 cc. capacity containing 100 cc. 
of the medium were used, and each was inoculated with a bit of agar culture 
of standard age, and about 1 cm. in diameter. 

Cultures were shaken twice during the second day and were thereafter 
undisturbed. They were incubated at about 27° C., for 5 or 6 days. By 
this time a partly submerged, floating mat had been formed from which the 
excess liquid was decanted. This liquid was found to be quite toxic to to¬ 
mato plants and so was not included in the suspension. The mat was trans¬ 
ferred to a bowl, about 25 cc. of sterile water was added and the mat beaten 
for about 3 minutes with an electric egg beater, after which water was added 
to make a volume of 400 cc. Ten flasks of cultures produced enough inoculum i 
to treat over 1000 seedlings. 

INOCULATION AND TRANSPLANTING 

At the time of inoculation, the tomato seedlings were knocked out of the 
thumb pots and the roots washed free of soil under running tap water. No 
particular care was taken to avoid root injury, indeed in some cases slight 
but not excessive root pruning was practiced. The washed roots were 
dipped in the inoculum and the seedlings planted, while dripping, into the 
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test benches and watered. Excellent results were obtained from seedlings 
planted as close as in. in the row with 4^ in. between rows. Spacings 
were varied without appreciable effect. 

The question arose as to the necessity of sterilizing the bottoms and sides 
of plant pans or benches used in the Fusarium studies. Galvanized iron 
pans in which plants had died following inoculation with virulent Fusarium 
cultures were variously treated as follows: steam-sterilized at 10 pounds’ 
pressure for 6 hours; washed in a strong soap solution; treated with 10 per 
cent formaldehyde solution; flushed out with tap water and dried; and non- 
treated except for being scraped and brushed clean of adhering soil parti¬ 
cles. Bench compartments in which virulent types of Fusarium had caused 
death of plants were also treated in several ways, as: cleaned out and the 
soil brushed off the sides in some cases, or washed off with water, or sterilized 
with 10 per cent formaldehyde. A layer of sand in which the heating cables 
were buried on the bottom of the benches was left undisturbed. Pans and 
benches were then fllled with sterilized soil 6 to 8 in. deep and healthy non- 
inoculated Bonny Best plants were planted in these and grown 12 days in 
exactly the same manner as during the inoculation tests. Prom over a 
thousand plants of this highly susceptible variety thus treated, not one was 
diseased. Thus it appeared that no infection of plants resulted from con¬ 
taminated containers during the short test period if the plants were set in 
sterilized soil with the roots 2 to 4 in. away from the container walls and 
bottoms 


TEMPERATURE AND MOISTURE CONDITIONS 

Test benches or soil containers in temperature tanks were filled with 6 
to 8 inches of the sterilized soil-sand mixture, and maintained by thermo¬ 
statically controlled electric heating elements at temperatures of from about 
25° to 28° C. (77° to 82° P.). Air temperatures were kept at approximately 
24° to 30° C. (75° to 86° P.). Both soil and air temperatures are important 
factors influencing infection and severity of the tomato wilt disease and 
therefore need careful attention and control if comparable results are to be 
secured in repeated experiments. 

Plants were watered carefully with ordinary tap water and the soil 
moisture kept within a range optimum for growth. It is known that soils 
excessively dry from the beginning check the growth of plants and delay 
wilt expression, and also wilting of the plants is apparently inhibited almost 
indefinitely when they are grown in soils near the saturation point. 

TIME REQUIRED 

Under some conditions all seedlings of a uniformly susceptible tomato 
selection, whe^ inoculated with a highly virulent Fusarium strain, have 
been severely affected by the disease at the end of 4 days in the testing bed. 
However in some instances, depending upon resistance of the plant material 
tested and the virulence of the culture used, plants have required from 2 to 3 
weeks to show definite wilting of the leaves. By the use of a sufiSciently 
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virulent culture under the conditions above described, 6 to 10 days was 
ordinarily sufficient to secure adequate comparative resistance tests (fig. 1), 
or evaluations on progress of disease and relative pathogenicity of cultures of 
the fungus. The whole period necessary for a single test crop, from date of 
seeding to pulling plants and final note taking, is from 5 to 7 weeks. Suc¬ 
cessive lots of seeds for consecutive tests can be planted at 2-week intervals 
to have a new supply of plants in readiness as soon as each run is finished. 



Fig. 1. Tomato plants of various strains being tested for resistance to Fusarium wilt 
by means of the technique described in this paper. Note marked differences in appear* 
ance of plant strains. In some all were severely wilted, in others all seemed healthy, in 
certain strains there weie both wilted and apparently healthy plants. Note, on the right, 
benches of soil recently prepared with compartments for testing differences in patho¬ 
genicity of certain cultures of the tomato wilt Fusarium. (Photographed by W. S. Porte.) 

DETERMINATION OF RESISTANCE TO WILT^ 

Through use of the technique described above, it has been possible to 
repeat a number of times experiments that gave comparable data demon¬ 
strating relative resistance to Fusarium wilt in tomatoes. The 3 tomato 
varieties discussed hereinafter were known to have different reactions under 
field conditions. The susceptible variety (Bonny Best) always has proved ‘ 
easily and severely diseased when infected. The resistant variety (Bed 
Currant, Lycopersicon pimpinellifolinm Mill.) has retained perfect resist¬ 
ance in the field under severe conditions that result in killing of all adjacent, 
fully susceptible plants. The partly resistant or intermediate variety 
(Marglobe) shows a capacity for outgrowing Fusarium infection under 
moderate conditions for disease production. Under unusually severe field 

1 The writer here wishes to acknowledge the aid of W. S. Porte who furnished feeds 
for these studies and supplied the field data presented in table 1. 
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conditions all plants of this intermediate, tolerant variety may finally suc¬ 
cumb to the disease, but, compared with the susceptible variety, it takes a 
definitely longer time for complete wilting of infected plants. 

Table 1 presents results on resistance trials by the use of the greenhouse 
technique in comparison with field trials. It will be noted that plants of 
the susceptible variety were equally susceptible in the greenhouse and the 
field. Plants of the resistant variety did not wilt either in the greenhouse 
or in the field. Plants of the variety intermediate in resistance showed some 
erratic behavior both in the field and in the greenhouse. In both the field 
and the greenhouse tests, plants of intermediate resistance required much 
longer to wilt than did susceptible plants. It is believed that the difference 
in wilting between the first three and the succeeding tests of Marglobe in the 
greenhouse was due mainly to the lower air temperatures that prevailed at 
first. Note, however, that there was comparatively little difference with 
regard to rapidity of wilting in Bonny Best. 


NUMERICAL EVALUATION OF DISEASE SEVERITY 


All macroscopically observable disease effects were considered in making 
the numerical evaluations. These effects included the external symptoms 
exhibited by the aerial part of the seedlings and also the discoloration of 
vascular elements. At the end of a predetermined growth period after 
inoculation, the plants were examined for disease symptoms, pulled, and 
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Fig. 2. Diagrams of l(>mato seedlings representing different disease evaluations 
based on macroscopically observed symptoms of Fusarium wilt: 0, no symptom; 1, infec¬ 
tion evidenced by browned vascular bundles in true root, no leaf symptoms; 2, infection 
advanced to cotyledonary plate, chlorosis of cotyledons; 3, infection above cotyledonary 
plate; 4, infection to and slightly above first true leaves; 5, infection further advanced, 
first leaves chlorotic and wilting; 6, infection above middle part of plant, several basal 
leaves involved; 7, i]^ection in over three quarters of length of stem, older leaves chlo¬ 
rotic; infection within a few nodes of tip, leaves of all ages affected except some at 
top; 9, infection to within a short distance of tip bud, chlorosis of tip leaves, wilting of 
leaves below; 10, infection through whole plant, wilting of all leaves, stem still turgid 
and upright; 15, collapse and death after wilting of all leaves, bre^down of stem. 
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the steins and taproots split and cortex scraped away from the vascular 
strands to determine the extent of their discoloration. The relative degree 
of invasion of each plant was recorded on the numerical basis described be¬ 
low. With regard to internal effects it was sufiScient in most cases to deter¬ 
mine with the naked eye the extent of vascular discoloration, although, in 
critical cases a hand lens was used. After a little experience, two people, 
one examining plants and making evaluations and the other recording them, 
can easily obtain data on a thousand plants in a day. 

Figure 2 illustrates the numerical values representing disease severity in 
tomato seedlings affected with Pusarium wilt, which may be described as 
follows: No apparent disease, value 0^, no disease effects above ground and 
no observable discolored bundles in main taproot. Primary infection, value 
1; no disease appearance above ground, with discolored vascular elements 
only in the true root region. Very mild disease, value 2; exterior symptoms 
usually shown only on cotyledons, with discolored vascular elements in the 
transition region and extending to the cotyledonary plate. Mild disease, 
value 3; the discolored vascular elements extend above the cotyledonary 
plate. Medium disease, values 4 and 5; some of the oldest leaves affected, 
discoloration of vascular bundles farther advanced up the base of the stem. 
Severe disease, values 6 and 7; some leaves of old and medium age affected, 
but the younger foliage and tip portion apparently healthy, discolored vascu¬ 
lar elements extend through the middle sector of the stem. Very severe 
disease, value 8; condition in which some leaves of all ages except the 
youngest two or three at the tip are affected with darkened veins within a few 
nodes of the top. Wilting severe, value 9; first signs of wilting, such as 
yellowing, in the tip leaves with the discoloration of the vascular system ex¬ 
tending along the whole length of the stem up to within a short distance of 
the tip bud. Complete wilt, value 10; all leaves, including those at the tip of 
the plant show wilt symptoms; stem still turgid and upright, and the 
darkening of the vascular system notable throughout. Early wilt and 
collapse, value 15; with severe general systemic necrosis following complete 
wilting, which had occurred two or more days before observation of the 
plant. There are, of course, points between 10 and 15 that may be inter¬ 
polated, dependent upon the exact time of death of the plant. To determine 
this required individual marking of plants and notetaking twice a day until 
the final data were recorded. 

In this numerical evaluation system a range- of two numbers is used to 
express relative increments of disease severity under the “medium-disease’’ 
and “severe-disease” categories. The accuracy of assigning these values 
depends to a certain extent upon familiarity with expressions of the disease 
and, of course, care in observation. However, the numerical classifications 
are not difficult to use after some experience. As a result of extensive trial 
it was fojind that the numbers were quite dependable for recording disease 

2 Isolation studies of several Imndred root systems of inoculated plants with an evalua¬ 
tion of 0, have always shown that the roots were infected, although no observable discol¬ 
oration was noted in the vascular elements. 
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stages. It is probable that in statistical analyses of plant disease evaluation 
data on small to medium populations, it may be necessary to group the 
numerical evaluations for best results. For example, the sixteen values may 
be grouped into 4 classes, as follows: 0,1 and 2 into class 1; 3, 4 and 5 into 
class 2; 6, 7 and 8 into class 3; and 9 to 15 into class 4. 

Numerical Evaluations in Relation to Subsequent Disease Progress 

It is well to note at this point that the plant-disease evaluations, de¬ 
scribed above (Pig. 1 and Table 2) were specially developed to use with 
seedling plants handled and grown for a definite period under the controlled 
conditions specified in this paper. The terms ‘ ‘ mild, ’ ^ ‘ medium, ^ ^ ‘ serious ^ ^ 
and ‘‘severe’’ are commonly used also in the field for evaluation of disease 
effects on older plants. It was interesting to see what later changes might 
occur in seedlings classed according to different disease values at 7 days 
after inoculation. Histories of many individual plants were followed for 
several weeks to observe what changes had occurred after successive intervals. 
Some of these observations are presented in table 2. 

Several facts are evident from these results. After a plant shows initial 
symptoms of infection, only a rough approximation can be made as to the 
expected progress of the disease unless the relative resistance of the host is 
known. A few resistant Red Currant plants appeared somewhat seriously 
affected a week after inoculation but in a few more days seemed to outgrow 
the symptojns and were soon apparently normal in development. Some of 
the wilt-tolerant Marglobe plants that seemed mildly diseased after 7 days, 
apparently succeeded in outgrowing this condition; although some plants 
remained mildly stunted and had not regained full vigor of growth 39 days 
after inoculation. In some other eases mildly diseased plants seemed to 
become normal and vigorous in growth, although at one time fairly seriously 
diseased. Marglobe plants that were severely diseased, after 7 days became 
steadily worse and finally died, although a longer period was required than 
in the susceptible variety Bonny Best. In all Bonny Best plants in which 
disease was notable as an outward symptom a week after inoculation, death 
occurred in a few days. It will be noted that in some cases Bonny Best 
showed complete wilting as early as 4 days after inoculation, a period much 
shorter than was ever observed in Marglobe. Incidentally, these data show 
that the period of a week allowed to elapse after inoculating plants before 
recording the observations is about the most satisfactory time to observe the 
relative differences in disease effects. . j. 

It is, of course, necessary in every test to grow noninoculated plants and 
to use an adequate control or standard series of treatments of varietieif for 
comparative purposes. In studying differences in resistance of tomato, 
strains of known susceptibility are inoculated and grown along with the 
others of unknown reaction. In studying differences in pathogenicity of 
Pusarium isolates, susceptible or intermediately resistant plants are inocu¬ 
lated with cultures of known virulence and grown along with plants inocu- 
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Bonny Best, susceptible to Fusarium wilt, Marglobe, tolerant or partly resistant, and Red Currant, resistant. 
M = Mildly stunted by disease. No obvious yellowing or wilting of leaves. 

H = Healey appearance; plant developing flowers and fruits as successfully as noninoculated disease free plants. 
S = Severely stunted by disease; plant “outgrowing'^ yellowing and wilting previously noted. 
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late4 with the unknown fungus cultures for a basis upon which to judge 
relative pathogenicity. 

In the case of uncontrollable variation in environmental conditions the 
progress of a known severely pathogenic type of organism on fully suscept¬ 
ible plants will serve as a guide to the investigator. The writer found that if 
all seedlings are pulled and evaluated 2 or 3 days after complete wilting of 
the majority of fully susceptible plants inoculated with a virulent strain of 
Fusarium (evaluation 10 at wilting time, evaluation 15 when pulled) sig¬ 
nificant differences will be apparent among the various treatments, if 
differences are to be found. 


SUMMARY 

A laboratory-greenhouse technique is described for the study of both the 
pathogenicity of the tomato-Fusarium-wilt organism {Fusarium buVbigenum 
var. lycopcrsici (Brushi) Wr. and R.) and the relative wilt resistance of 
tomato strains and varieties. 

The soil used was a prepared sand-soil mixture that was autoclaved 
before each trial. Tomato seedlings were grown in sterilized soil from 4 
to 6 weeks in a warm greenhouse, and inoculum was made from Fusarium 
cultures grown on a liquid medium. 

At time of inoculation, roots of seedlings were washed, dipped in in¬ 
oculum, and planted. Soil temperatures were maintained around 25® to 
28® C., and .air temperatures in the greenhouse from 24® to 30® C. Plants 
were watered carefully to avoid excessively dry or wet conditions. 

The period required for growing plants in test beds to get fungus-host 
reactions averaged about one week. 

A system of numerical disease evaluation in plants is described and 
illustrated by diagrams by which it is possible to classify increasing severity 
of the disease by increasing numbers, with 0 representing no apparent 
infection, and 15 representing the earliest death from Fusarium infection. 

Repeated trials have shown that this technique can be depended upon for 
determination of relative resistance or susceptibility to Fusarium wilt in 
strains of tomato and of relative virulence of strains of the disease organism. 

V. S. Horticultural Station, 

BELTSVTIiLE, MARYLAND. 
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BACTERIAL LEAF SPOT OF DIEFFENBACHIA 

Lucia McCulloch and P. P. Pirone 
(Accepted for publication July 3, 1939) 

Dieffenbachia picta Schott is an attractive ornamental foliage plant al¬ 
ready rather widely grown and of increasing importance in the florists' 
trade (Fig. 1, A). The broad green leaves, attractively marked with pure 
white, its graceful habit of growth and its tolerance of the usual con¬ 
ditions of shade and dry atmosphere of dwellings, combine to make it a 
handsome and a useful ornamental plant. Recently a disease has caused loss 
and concern for the future usefulness of these plants. Parts of leaves, the 
entire leaf, and often all leaves become discolored, w'ilted, and finally killed. 

The junior writer made the first studies of the disease and determined 
its bacterial nature.^ No other reference to this disease has been found. 

DESCRIPTION OP THE DISEASE 

All parts of the leaf blade except the midrib are susceptible. Petioles 
and stems are not infected. Leaf spots are at first tiny, translucent 
specks, but these enlarge to several mm. or even 1 cm. in diameter 
(Pig. 1, B). They are more or less circular to elongated and yellow 
or orange-yellow. While the general effect is that of a yellow spot, 
close examination shows a central area of dull watery g}*een surrounded by 
a border of orange-brown. The extreme outer margin is irregular (Fig. 
1, C). By transmitted light the center is pale greenish-yellow and trans¬ 
lucent while the border is a bright yellowish-orange color. Lesions near a 
vein fail to expand beyond it (Pig. 1, D, A). Usually a number of reddish- 
brown specks are noted in a ring between the center and the outer margin 
of the lesions or else irregularly distributed. Under unfavorable conditions 
such as too dry an atmosphere, the lesions cannot enlarge and therefore 
remain as small, dry, red-brown specks on the Ifeaf. 

When the lesions are numerous and conditions favorable for the parasite, 
they coalesce to form rather large areas. Such areas become yellow, wilted 
and dry, and parts of the leaf beyond the infected areas become yellow and 
die (Pig. 1, B). Even a few strategically located lesions can cause death to 
large areas of-3the leaf. 

The dead leaves are dull tan or light brown, thin and tough (not brittle), 
and the lesions are dark brown by reflected light; pale green and translucent 
by transmitted light. There is considerable exudate consisting mostly of 

1 Pirone, P. P. Baeterial leaf spot of Dieffenbachia, (Abstract.) Phytopath. 29: 
39. 1939. 
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bacteria from the lower surface of the lesions. When moist, this exudate is 
soft; when dry, it is a somewhat waxy, silvery-white, thin layer covering the 
lesion. In advanced stages some exudate occurs on the upper surface also. 

THE CAUSAL ORGANISM 

Isolation and Inoculation 

The parasite has been isolated and its pathogenicity proved by both 
writers. Koch’s postulates were fulfilled with 7 isolates. For isolation, 
young, unbroken lesions were sterilized 3 to 4 minutes in HgCU, 1-1000 to 
eliminate secondary bacteria, which are usually rather numerous on the leaf. 
Unless destroyed these saprophytes grow rapidly, often entirely preventing 
the development of the parasite, which is a rather slow growing organism. 

Using the yellow growth produced by this bacterium, both authors have 
inoculated Dieffenhachia plants and secured lesions and disease symptoms 
identical in appearance with the natural infections. Infections were readily 
secured by spraying the leaves, with the bacteria suspended in water. The 
spray was applied to the lower surface as the infection occurs mostly, perhaps 
exclusively, through the stomata which are developed only on the under 
surface. 

The symptoms of the disease, either outdoors or in the greenhouse, may 
appear in from 15 to 18 days, and the infection may never be serious. With 
a warm (70° to 75° F.), moist atmosphere, fairly constantly maintained, the 
lesions are visible in 7 to 8 days as tiny, translucent specks, which continue 
to develop and produce the usual disease symptoms. When conditions con¬ 
tinue favorable for the parasite, large areas or even whole leaves become yel¬ 
low and dead in 3 to 4 weeks. Such leaves wilt and droop on the stems. New 
leaves developing after inoculation do not necessarily become infected. The 
salability of the plant is greatly reduced, however, by the loss of even a few 
of the lower leaves. 

Young lesions on Dieffenhachia leaves w’ere fixed, sectioned, and stained. 
These show stomatal infections and bacteria spreading considerably in the 
lower cells of the leaf before those of the upper surface are invaded. 

Dracaena fragrans Ker-Gawl plants were also inoculated with the Dieffen¬ 
hachia leaf-spot bacteria. A considerable number of lesions developed, but 
most of them remained in the tiny, translucent speck stage. Only four 
reached a diameter of 2 mm. Where the small lesions were numerous and 
close together, they caused yellowing of the adjoining leaf tissue. The infec¬ 
tion as a whole was negligible. Under some conditions more serious infection 
might occur on Dracaena. Iris and Convallaria plants were inoculated J)ut 
no infections resulted, whereas parallel inoculations under identical condi¬ 
tions caused severe infection on Dieffenbachias. 

MORPHOLOGY 

The bacteria® are slender, round-ended rods. Young (2 to 4 days old) 
beef-agar cultures stained with carbol fuchsin, show single rods 0.3 to 0:4 p 

2 In most of the tests, seven different single colony isolations of the bacteriuih were 
used to obtain the descriptions. Never less than two were used. 
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wide by 0.9 to 2.8 p long (the longer individuals may be paired rods but with¬ 
out a visible division mark). Others, plainly in pairs, were 2.0 to 2.8 p long. 
The majority of definitely single rods are 0.3 to 0.4 p by 1.0 to 1.5 p. Cap¬ 
sules are absent or inconspicuous in beef agar but in beef plus starch, and 
in potato dextrose agar, and in synthetic agars plus dextrose or saccharose, 
the capsules are well developed and stain well with Ribbert’s^ dahlia stain. 

The fiagella are single, polar, 2 to 3 times as long as the rod, mostly wa\y. 
The Casares-GiP method was used with 2-day-old beef agar cultures of the 
bacteria. No spores or involution form were observed. The bacteria are 
Gram-negative and are not acid-fast. 

CULTURAL CHARACTERS 

Colony growth is slow at 23° to 25° C. on beef-peptone agar^ plates inocu¬ 
lated directly from leaf spots or from a culture. Tiny white specks visible 
in 3 to 5 days slowly enlarge, become pale yellow, then Massicot Yellow or 
Naples Yellow.® In 6 to 7 days well isolated colonies are 2 to 4 mm. in 
diameter. They are circular, entire, flat, smooth, thin and translucent. 
Young colonies usually have concentric striations, which later disappear. 
With slight magnification there is noted a fairly wide transparent border 
and a denser, coarsely granular center showing faint, irregular cracks which 
probably indicate the beginning of a later mottled structure. .In the mot¬ 
tled stage the surface remains smooth but the interior has irregular, opaque 
areas. This mottling is usual in old colonies but it does not always develop. 
In crowded plates the surface colonies remain small, pale yellow, thin and 
transparent. Submerged colonies are translucent, rather granular, spliei’i- 
cal, spindle-shaped or triangular. 

Beef agar slants inoculated from beef broth oi* other liquid culture de¬ 
velop a smooth, thin, transparent layer of growth. If inoculated from agar 
cultures the butyrous growth does not spread evenly and a thicker, irregu¬ 
larly contoured, translucent growth develops. If there is water at the base 
of the slant, the bacterial growth ends abruptly at its surface and even after 
the water has evaporated, the lower limit of growth remains at the original 
water level. This definite lower limit of growth in beef agar slants is a 
constant character. All agar cultures 3 to more weeks old are transparent. 

In beef agar stabs there is a trace of growth in the upper 2 mm. The 
bacterial growth spreads slowly and seldom entirely covers the surface of 
the agar. 

Beef extract agar permits slightly less growth, which is less yellow than 
on the beef-infusion a(^r. 

sBibbert. Zur Farbuug der Pneumoniekokken. Deut. Med. Woclmschr. 11: 13(5. 
1885. 

^Galli-Valei^, B. La m^thode de Casares-Gil pour la coloration des cils des bac 
t4ries. Centbl. Bl&t. Bd. 76. Heft 2/3. Abt. T. 1915. p. 233-234. 

6 Unless otherwise stated, all beef media were made with beef infusion and with a 
pH value between 6.5 and 7.0. 

«Eidgway, B. Color standards and color nomenclature. 43 pp. (Washington). 
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On all the solid beef agar media the growth is soft, butyrons in texture. 
In cultures 2 to 3 weeks old and in those long in artificial media and often 
transferred, the growth is slightly viscid or slimy. Old, dry cultures have 
a slight iridescence. There is no fiuorescence in any of Hie media tried. 

Beef broth cultures at favorable temperatures have a thin, uniform cloud¬ 
ing. Undisturbed cultures eventually have heavier clouding at the surface 
and irregular, patchy yellow rims. Pellicles form less frequently than rims. 
Tiny crystals are numerous in the rims and pellicles. Sediment is scanty 
to moderate, loose and fioeculent, easily dissolved by shaking. 

Beef agar or broth plus 0.2 per cent starch or 1 per cent dextrose is more 
favorable for this organism than the usual beef agar. 

Beef gelatin plates are quickly liquefied at 24® C. Tube cultures liquefy 
the upper 10 mm. in 3 days, afterwards the action is slower with entire lique¬ 
faction in about 5 weeks. Liquefaction is stratiform, the liquefied gelatin is 
very slightly clouded, there is no surface growth, such as pellicle or rim, 
and the sediment is abundant, yellow, fine-grained, and easily dissolved. 

On blood-serum slants growth is good and, as in beef agar, the bacterial 
growth ends abruptly at the water level. Liquefaction was complete in 3 
weeks at 28® C. 

Potato dextrose agar with a pH value of 5.6 to 6.0 produces an abundant, 
thick, smooth, translucent growth, which extends into the water and as the 
agar shrinks, spreads to all the exposed areas, entirely filling the lower part 
of the tubes. 

Potato cylinders are not particularly favorable for growth. A thin, wet, 
yellow layer forms on the slanted surface, never spreading over the edge or 
below the water level. The growth is so thin that the texture of the potato 
shows through it. The color of the growth is Massicot to Wax Yellow. 

Uschinsky’s solution clouds faintly, then growth ceases. No growth 
occurs in Cohn’s solution. 

The bacteria grew well in tryptophane broth and cultures tested by the 
Ehrlich-Bohme method seemed to have indol present. Other cultures sub¬ 
jected to the Gore test gave no indol reaction. 

Hydrogen sulphide and ammonia are produced to a moderate degree. 

Nitrates are not reduced. Cultures were made in several nitrate media, 
including that recommended in the Manual of Methods^ for diflScult cases. 
Tests made with the sulphuric acid-a-naphthylamine acetic acid on the 12th 
and 16th days gave no indication of reduction. 

Starch is only moderately hydrolyzed. Streak inoculations on beef agar ^ 
plus 0.2 per cent starch produced good growth, and in 7 days a zone 6^to 9 
mm. wide on either side of the growth was free from starch. 

Milk is slowly peptonized. Except for the presence of thin yellow rims 
there is no visible change for several days at 30® C. In 3 weeks a small 
amount of soft jelly-like curd remains at the base of the clear whey. Numer¬ 
ous tyrosin crystals are present in cultures 4 to 6 weeks old. 

7 Society of American Bacteriologists. Committee on bacteriological technique. 
Pure-culture study of bacteria. 1923 to May, 1939. 
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Litmus in milk shows some reduction in 4 days, and complete reduction 
in 8 days. Some/returning color is evident in 27 days. Tyrosin crystals 
form later. 

Fermentation and acid reaction at 30° C. are fairly prompt and strong on 
dextrose, saccharose, galactose, and levulose; good growth and acid reaction 
occur in 8 to 10 days. On lactose and glycerol, growth is slow but eventually 
good and in 20 days acid reaction is definite. On maltose and mannitol 
growth is even slower than on glycerol but in 5 weeks (the cultures had to be 
moistened occasionally) there was a fair amount of growth but no indica¬ 
tion of acid. Glycerol and mannitol were the least favorable, and cultures 
on these often failed to produce any growth. On all these media the growth 
is thick, smooth, colorless at first and later yellow. A peptone-free synthetic 
agar with brom cresol purple as indicator and 1 per cent of the various 
carbohydrates was used in the above tests. No evidence of gas was observed 
at any time in deep-stab or shake-agar cultures. In 1 of 5 tests there was a 
slight reduction of the indicator (brom cresol purple). 

The optimum pH value for growth on beef media is 6.4 to 6.8 and the 
limits for growth are 5.4 and 8.0. The pH value of the media was determined 
immediately before inoculation. The cultures were observed for 4 days. 

The organism proved to be aerobic. 

VITALITY 

Beef agar and beef broth cultures remain alive for at least 4 months at 
room temperature, but with evidence of reduced vigor. Similar cultures 
kept at 4° to 5° C. for 6 months retain their original vigor. Transfers made 
to potato-dextrose agar, from either old or young cultures, grow better than 
if made to beef agar. Some old cultures fail to renew growth in beef media, 
but do grow in potato-dextrose agar. Beef agar cultures kept at -17° to 
- 20° C. were alive and grew well in transfers made 7, 24, and 63 days and 6 
months later. 

Freshly inoculated beef broth and beef agar tubes were frozen for 7 days 
at - 5° C. without injury to the vitality of the bacteria. Others at 0° for 30 
days grew promptly when removed to 30° C. 

The optimum temperature for growth is 30° to 31° C. At 33°, growth 
during the first hours is more rapid, but after 3 days is less than at 30° to 31°. 
The minimum temperature for growth is about 5°; maximum between 37° 
and 38°; the thermal death point is 48° (beef broth, freshly inoculated, 
held at desired temperatures for 10 min. under controlled temperature condi¬ 
tions) . 

The organism has only slight resistance against desiccation. Beef-agar 
cultures diluted in water and dried on cover glasses were dead in 6 days or 
less. If diluted in beef broth vitality was retained for 22 days. When 12 
whole colonies were transferred from a dry, 35-day-old beef-agar plate to 
potato-4extrose slants, no growth resulted. 

No growth occurred on freshly inoculated beef-agar plates exposed to 
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Fig. 1. A. Normal Vieffenhachia plant. B. Loaf witli bacterial leaf simt. 

X 1. C. Single lesion. \ 5. 1). Bacteiial lesions on leaf. x2L 


direct sunlight for 5 minutes (temp. 3° to 5° C.). On control areas pro¬ 
tected from the light, growth was abundant. 

Bacteria from young (2- to 3-day-old) beef-agar cultures survive,‘Ap¬ 
parently without loss of vigor, for at least 48 hours in cither tap or distilled 
water. Bacteria from a 6-week-old beef agar failed to grow after only 25 
minutes in water. 

In a 1 to 100,000 solution of HgCl 2 all the bacteria were dead in 5 
minutes. Controls from the same culture remained alive in water for 48 
hours or more. 
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CONTROL 

Separate the infected plants from the healthy plants. If possible, lower 
the temperature since high temperatures (85® to 90® F.) encourage the 
growth of the ba<jteria. Avoid syringing, as this practice tends Xo spread 
the bacteria from plant to plant. These methods were successfully tried on 
a large number of Dieffenbachia plants. 

Specimens of infected Dieffenbachia leaves have been deposited in the 
mycological collection of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, D. C. 

TECHNICAL DESCRIPTION 

Bacterlnm dleffenbachlae, n. sp. {Phytomonm dieffenbciohiae, n. sp. (Bergey et al,).) 

Short rods, ends rounded, single and in pairs. Size 0.3 to 0.4 p, oy 1.0 to 1.5 p, for 
single rods. Motile; single, wavy polar flagellum three to four times the length of the 
rod. Capsules very indednite in beef media cultures but well developed in cultures con* 
taining dextrose or starch. No spores or involution forms. Aerobic. Yellow growth on 
culture media. Gelatin is liquefied. Blood serum is liquefied. 

Ammonia and hydrogen sulphide are produced. No indol. Nitrates are not reduced. 

Slight growth in Uschinsky’s solution. No growth in Cohn^s solution. Milk 
slowly peptonized. Litmus in milk is reduced. 

Starch is only moderately hydrolyzed. Acid reaction from dextrose, saccharose, lac 
tose, galactose, levulose and glycerine. Grows but does not produce acid on maltose and 
mannit. The optimum pH for growth is 6.4 to 6.8. The maximum temperature is be¬ 
tween 37° and 38°; minimum about 5°; optimum 30° to 31° C; thermal death point 48°. 
Only slightly resistant to sunlight and to dr3ring. Gram negative. Not acid-fast. Patho¬ 
genic to Dieffenbachia picta and to a slight extent to Dracaena fragrans, producing a 
severe leaf spotting and destruction of the leaves of Dieffenbachia, 

summary 

A bacterial disease of Dieffenbachia picta Schott is described. The 
causal organism is a bacterium which has been isolated and its pathogenicity 
proved by inoculation experiments. The bacteria enter the leaf tissue 
through the stomata. Unsightly yellow-brown spots develop, which, when 
numerous, result in yellowing, wilting, and death of the leaves. The 
morphological, cultural, and physiological characters of the pathogen are 
described. Methods of control and prevention are suggested. 

The name Bacterium dieffenbachiae is suggested for the pathogen. 

Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, D. C., and 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


PHYSIOLOGIC EACES OF WHEAT LEAF BUST INVOLVED 
IN THE 1938 EPIPHYT?OTIC 

K. Starr Chester and Clyde Jamison 
(Accepted for publication June 14, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

The unusually destructive epiphytotic of wheat leaf rust {Puocinia 
rubigo-vera tritici (Eriks, and Henn.) Carl. =P. triticina Eriks.) in 1938, 
has been the subject of a number of communications to the Plant Disease 
Reporter and the Cereal Courier. In view of the severity of the disease in 
Oklahoma (1), it appeared desirable to undertake a study of the biology and 
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epiphytology of leaf rust under Oklahoma conditions. Brief accounts of 
one phase of the study have been published (2, 3). The present paper deals 
with the physiologic races of leaf rust involved in the 1938 epiphytotic and 
with their infectivity on commercial wheats and native grasses. The writers 
are indebted to C. O. Johnston, who provided seed of the differential wheat 
varieties used in race analysis and offered constructive criticisms on inter¬ 
pretation, and to M. Newton and T. Johnson, whose suggestions were a 
material aid in the work. 


materials and methods 

During the 1938 growing season about 150 collections of leaf rust were 
made at scattered points in Oklahoma. To these were added collections 
made in the vicinity of Stillwater ^t weekly intervals from November, 1938, 
throughout the winter. Most of these collections were analyzed for race by 
the usual methods (6). Seedlings of Turkey, Blackhull, Red Cross (Michi¬ 
gan Amber), Little Club, and Malakof wheats were used as stock varieties 
for culture, isolation, and multiplication of the individual rust races. On 
one or another of these varieties, each collection was carried through one or 
more single-pustule transfers before being inoculated on the differential 
wheat varieties. Cotton-plugged lamp chimneys served as moist chambers. 
The work was in progress only during the period in which it was possible to 
maintain an average greenhouse temperature of 65° P. with daily fluctua- 
tioiLs that did not pass beyond the range 50° to 80° F. Light was of mod¬ 
erate intensity. The seedlings were growm in 4-in. pots in a rich loam, and 
were inoculated on the prophyllum at the time the first true leaf was well 
developed. Under these conditions the wheat grew well, and strong infec¬ 
tions were readily produced on susceptible plants. 

Readings of infection types usually were made on the 10th day after 
inoculation, but occasionally later, in midwinter. Infection types were 
determined by reference to the descriptions of Johnston and Mains (6). In 
addition, specimens showing the various infection types were preserved in 
Vacha’s solution^ and sent to M. Newton and T. Johnson, whose readings 
of the specimens differed in no essential from those of the writers. The 
races of leaf rust were identified by reference to the register of leaf-rust 
races of Humphrey ct al. (5). 

experimental result^ 

Physiologic race 13 appears to have been the most prevalent and wide¬ 
spread race in Oklahoma during the 1938 epiphytotic. Tt was identified 49 
times in 98 spring collections. Races 19 and 77 were next in frequenusy, 
occurring 10 and 8 times, respectively, and race 9 was found in 6 cases. The 
remaining races appeared to be of only minor importance in the epiphytotic: 
race 20 was found 5 times; race 5, 4 times; race 18, 3 times; races 2, 52, and 
54, twice each; races 12, 28, 31, 33, 43, 58, and 68, once each. 

In the fall a^d winter collections, race 13 occurred 9 times, races 19 and 
77, once each. 

iVacha, G. A. Formulae for preserving colors in fruits and flowers. Dept. PI, 
Path., M^n. Agr. Exp. Stat. (Mimeographed, bears no date). 



TABLE 1.—Leaf-rust resistance displayed by certain breeding wheats when subjected to the leaf-rust races prevalent in Oklahoma in 1BS8 
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indicates that the majority of the infections were of tvpes 0, 1, and 2, althoii^^h a few type-4 pustules were present. 
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Bach of the group of superior-germplasm wheats, which had been distri¬ 
buted to cereal investigators in a number of States, was inoculated individ¬ 
ually in the seedling stage with each of the leaf-rust races 13, 19, 9, 77, 5, 
and 2. The infection types were recorded and the plants grown to maturity 
in 6-in. pots, 5 plants to a pot. At the time of jointing, when the plants 
were too large to be inoculated individually, the whole group of 300 pots was 
subjected to a mass inoculation with a pooled suspension of the 6 races men¬ 
tioned above. The infection was increased to proportions of an epiphytotic 
by daily syringing in the evening. Readings of infection types were taken 
at the jointing stage and again at heading. Those varieties showing rust 
resistance at the time of one or more of these readings are listed in table 1. 
The remaining varieties indicated no resistance, i.e., showed only infection 
types 3 and 4 throughout their entire development. This group of entirely 
susceptible wheats comprised: Minhardi, Lutescens, Yogo, MinturkixMar¬ 
quis, Early Blackhull, Tenmarq, Blackhull, Clarkan, Marvel, Marquillox 
Tenmarq, Turkey (S. Dak. 144), Cheyenne, Ridit x C. I. 8033, OroxMont. 
No. 36, Wheat X Rye (Meister), Ridit, Oro, Turkey Sel., Martin x Tenmarq, 
Akron Sel. No. 7, T. timopheevi, Forward, Valprize, Kanhull, Oro, Albit, 
Hybrid 128, and Deluxe Chiefkan. 

Of the 50 breeding wheats tested, the 2 showing greatest resistance to 
leaf rust at all stages were Kawvale x Marquillo and Hope x Hussar. 

Leaf rusts were very common on grasses in Oklahoma during 1938. The 
literature affords little iiidi(*atioii that the leaf rust of wheat can propagate 
on wild grasses (4, 7). It was felt desirable, however, to carry out cross¬ 
infection tests with the native grasses of Oklahoma in connection with the 
problem of the oversummering of the rust. Seventy-five species of native 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Kansas grasses w^ere grown to a size suitable for inocu¬ 
lation, and were then inoculated with a pooled suspension of urediospores 
of races 13, 19, 77, 9, 2, and 5. The grasses were species of Agropyron, 
Agrostis, Andropogon, Astrehla, Bouteloua, Brachtypodium, Bromus, Buck- 
loe, Chloris, Cymbopogon, Daciylis, Diarrhena, Elymus, Eragrostis, Erian- 
ihus, Festnea, Leptochloa, M%thl€7ibergia, Panicum, Pappophorum, Pa$- 
palum, Phalaris, Poa, Schedonnardus, Set aria, Sphenopholis, Sporobolus, 
Sfipa, Triodia, Tricachne, and Valota, 

Of the 75 species of inoculated grasses, only one, Agropyron tricho- 
phorvm (Link.) Richt., showed infection with production of urediospores. 
In this case, however, although the pustules appeared to be fairly well devel-^ 
oped, the spores were incapable of reinfecting wheat. Parallel inoculations 
of the same rust pool on susceptible wheats at the same time and under simi¬ 
lar conditions, produced good infections. 

DISCUSSION 

Our tests indicate that race 13 was the most prevalent in Oklahoma 
during the 1938 epiphytotic, while races 19 and 9 were present but less 
prevalent than race 13. C. 0. Johnston advises us that race 9 was most 
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frequently identified in Kansas in the same year. It is believed that this 
indicates no discrepancy. Baces 9,13, and 19 are very similar, as indicated 
by their reactions on the differential wheat varieties in table 2, differing 
only in their reactions on the varieties Carina and Hussar, both,of which 
are inclined to variable reaction in the greenhouse. It will be noted that 
race 13 is characterized by somewhat higher infection types than race 9, 
which indicates that our experimental conditions were favorable for leaf- 


TABLE 2 .—Kcactiona of certain leaf-rust races on the 8 differential wheats 


Bace 

Mala¬ 

kof 

Carina 

Brevit 

Webs¬ 

ter 

Loro 

Mediter¬ 
ranean 1 

Hus¬ 

sar 

Demo¬ 

crat 

9 

4 

1-2 

1-2 

4 

4 

0-1 ' 

1-2 + 

0-1 

19 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

0 

1 ' 

0 

13 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

0 

4 1 

0 

5 

4 

0 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

4 

0-2 4 1 

4 

15 

0 

0 

0-1 

0 

0-1 

4 

0-1 1 

4 

77 

4 


4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

4 

4 


rust analysis. The tests were usually so conducted that 12 to 20 collections 
were analyzed simultaneously; and it is noteworthy that races 13 and 9 were 
rarely identified at the same time. Bather, a group of race 9 identifications 
occasionally appeared together. When race 9 and race 13 were cultured 
side-by-side on breeding wheats, some difference could be detected between 
the two races, but this was slight (Table 1). These comments apply equally 
well to race 19. 

It is believed, from these considerations, that races 13, 19, and 9 are so 
closely related that they may be considered as largely environmental vari¬ 
ations of the same race. The differences between them are of hardly greater 
order than the differences between any two collections of the same race when 
two such collections are used to infect a large number of wheat varieties. 
The contention of Johnston and Mains that race 9 appears well adapted to 
conditions in the Southwest (6) applies equally well to races 13 and 19, 
since these were readily collected in Oklahoma during the winter of 1938-39 
after severe freezing. 

The same relation appears to exist between races 5 and 15 as between 
races 13, 19, and 9, with race 5 distinguished only by its stronger reaction 
on Malakof, although both races 5 and 15 are entirely distinct from the 
race-9 complex. Our determinations in this group were restricted to race 
5, while Johnston’s were largely of race 15. Here, also, the same races were 
probably involved in both Kansas and Oklahoma, the difference being due 
to minor variations itk the greenhouse environment. 

Bace 77 infects all 8 differential wheat varieties with a type-4 reaction, 
thus representing the most highly infectious of the 109 described physiplogic 
races of leaf rust. It appears to have a good degree of hardiness, since it 
was collected in midwinter after severe freezing. On the other hand, its 
incubation period was usually 1-2 days longer than that of race 13, a fact 
that might limit its distribution in the field in competition with race 13, 
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which is equally infective to ordinary commercial wheats. In breeding for 
leaf-rust resistance, however, race 77 offers potentialities of future trouble, 
because its ability to infect all 8 differential varieties, which afford a wide 
variety of defensive mechanisms in wheat, indicates that race 77 is equipped 
with an equally wide variety of the factors that can overcome these defense 
mechanisms. 

Our inability to propagate leaf-rust on 75 species of native grasses is in 
accordanee with the findings of others in this regard (4, 7) and affords 
evidence toward the view that Oklahoma is dependent upon outside sources 
for fall inoculum (2, 3). 


SUMMARY 

Analysis of 98 leaf-rust collections from Oklahoma in 1938 indicates that 
tlie principal rust races involved in the 1938 epiphytotic were, in decreasing 
order of prevalence, 13, 19, 77, and 9. Races 13, 19, and 9 are considered 
variants of the same race, their slight reaction differences being largely due 
to the effect of environment on the sensitive wheat varieties, Garina and 
Hussar. Similarly, races 5 and 15 are considered variants of the same race. 
Race 77, which was occasionally identified, is considered as potentially 
dangerous because of its extensive equipment of the factors which can over¬ 
come many resistance factors in wheat. At present, however, it does not 
compete successfully with races 13, 19, and 9, which equally well infect 
commercial wheats, and have a slightly shorter incubation period. 

Of 50 wheat varieties of superior germplasm inoculated with leaf-rust 
races 13, 19, 9, 77, 5, and 2, both individually and collectively, a number 
showed resistance to one or more of these races. The two wheats showing 
the greatest resistance from seedling stage to maturity were the hybrids 
Kawvale x Marquillo, and Hope x Hussar. 

Department op Botany and Plant Pathology, 

Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station, 

Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
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BACTERIAL LEAF SPOT OF MAPLE^ 


P. A. Ark 

(Aceopted for publication May 9, 1939) * 

A bacterial disease of maple was recently reported by Ogawa^ in Japan. 
It occurs principally on Acer irifidnm Hook, et Am., but 13 other species 
of Acer are also susceptible to Phytonwnas accrnea, the causal organism. 
The disease sometimes occurs in epidemic form. The symptoms are chiefly 
expressed on leaves and petioles, while occasionally there is a blighting of 
twigs. Affected leaves dro}) off and thus cause defoliation of the tree. 

In California, a similar disease was observed for the first time in 1937, 
ill a nursery in Berkeley. Seedlings of Aar macrophyllum Pursli. showed 



Fig. 1. A and B. Infections on Acer macrophyllum produced by spraying leaf with 
a suspension of Phytomoncut aceris: A, leaf spot; B, petiole canker; C, cheek (petiole 
from a leaf of A, macrophylltim sprayed with distilled water). 

Contribution from the Division of Plant Pathology, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. The assistance of nontechnical employees of the Federal Works 
Progress Administration is acknowledged. 

2 Ogawa, Takasi. Shoot drooping disease of Acer trifidum Hook, et Am. caused by 
Pseudomonas acernea, n. sp. Annals Phytopath. Soc. Japan 7: 125-135. 1937. English 
summary, 
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numerous spots on leaves, varying in diameter from a pin point to i of an 
inch. At first the spots are water-soaked, surrounded by a yellow zone*, 
later, they turn dark brown or black. If the disease is very serious, the 
petioles and brackets may develop cankers (Fig. 1). The affected leaves 
may sometimes absciss. The disease occurs early in the spring during cool, 
damp weather. 

When a leaf lesion is crushed on a slide in a drop of water, a discharge 
of numerous, very actively motile bacteria may be observed. Plating of 
the crushed tissue in beef-extract or potato-dextrose-peptone agar gives a 
pure culture of the causal organism. 

The organism grows rapidly on beef-extract-peptone agar, producing 
visible colonies in 24 hours at 28° C. The colonies are grayish-white and, 
if numerous, may produce a slight fluorescence in the medium. The beef- 
extract-peptone broth is promptly clouded upon inoculation. The optimum 
pH lies between 5 and 7.5; no growth was observ^ed at pH 4, and very slight 

TABLE 1.— Comparison of cuUnral reactions of Phytomovas acernea Ogawa and 
Phytomonas accris 


Items compared 

Phytomonas acernea | 

Phytomonas aceriSy n. sp. 

Rize 

0.5 p,-1.2 p X 0.2 p,-0.6 

0.8 |i-2.5 g X 0.3 jLi—0.8 p, 

Motility 

By one polar flagellum 

By one or two polar flagella 

Gram reaction 

Negative 

Negative 

Optimum temp. 

32® C. 

13-31® C. 

Chromogcuesls 
Uschinsky’s solution 

Citron yelloi>\ 

None. Media slightlv fluorescent 

Grows. Degree of gro^vth 
not reported 

Weak groivth 

Cohn’s solution 

it it t( (t 

Good growth. Fluorescence 

Gelatin 

Liquefi^*d 

Liquefied 

Milk 

Cleared slowly without 
coagulation 

Cleared uitliout coagulation 

Nitrates 

Reduced 

Not reduced 

H^R 

Positive 

Negative 

Starch 

Not hydrolyzed 1 

1 Not hydrolyzed 

Indole 

Not reported 

Negative 

Arabinose 

Not reported 

a. + b. 

Dextrose 

+ (slight) a 

+ + 

Dulcitol 

Not reported 

f a. 

Galactose 

+ (fliglit) 

+ + 

Glycerine 

+ (slight) 

+ 

Lactose 

+ (slight) 

+ 4- 

Levulose 

+ (slight) 


Maltose 

+ (slight) 

1 + + 

Mannite 

+ (slight) 

+ + 

Raffinose 

Not reported 

+ + 

Sucrose 

+ (slight) 

+ + 

Xylose 

Not reported j 

+ “ + 


a In peptone water. 

b a. In a synthetic medium composed of: 


MgS04 • 7 H^O 

0.02 

CaCla 

0.01 

NaCl 

0.01 

FeCls • 6 H,0 

trace 

(NH4)i0» 

Distilled water 

0.20 

100 


b. In Dunham’s peptone water. 
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growth in bouillon occurred at pH 10. The organism appears to be larger 
than the Japanese maple organism, described by Ogawa, being 0.8 p-2.5 p x 
0.3 m-0.8p, reduces nitrates, and produces hydrogen sulphide in lead acetate 
agar. While the Japanese organism is citron-yellow when streaked on an 
agar slant, the California maple organism is gray-white with a •slight 
fluorescence in the medium. A comparison of cultural reactions is shown in 
table 1.^ The above-mentioned differences, together with some differences 
in sugar reactions, suggest that the California maple bacterium is a different 
species, and, therefore, the name Phytomonas aceris, n. sp. is suggested. 

The organism appears to be culturally different from Phytomonas 
syringae (van Hall) Bergey. Thus, while Ph, syringae does not produce 
any acid from lactose and maltose, the maple organism readily does so. 
Moreover, attempts to induce spots on maple leaves with certain strains 
of Ph. syringae were not successful. 

A transfer of Phytomonas aceris has been sent to the American Type 
Culture Collection, Washington, D. C. 

Acer macrophyllum is the most susceptible species to Phytomonas aceris 
under natural conditions. The following species of Acer, when sprayed 
with a suspension of Ph. aceris and incubated in a moist chamber, were 
found to be susceptible: Acer circinatum Pursh., A. ncgundo L., A. negundo 
var. californicum Sarg., and A. polmaivm Thunb. 

Division op Plant Pathology 
University op California 
Berkeley, California 

NEW HOSTS AND DISTRIBUTION OF ELSINOE SOLIDAGINIS 

A. K. Jfnkins, Loren G. Polhamus, and 
H. H. Hill 

(Accepted for publication June 15, 1939) 

In the first report concerning Elsinoe solidaginis, the cause of goldenrod 
scab,^ the distribution was confined to the southern half of Florida. While 
the article was in press, however, record was obtained of its distribution in 
the United States Barbour Lathrop Plant Introduction Garden at Savannah, 
Georgia. This fact was introduced in the text (pp. 517-518) without 
further reference or indication on the distribution map. 

These later records and others subsequently obtained from Florida, 
Georgia, and South Carolina are tabulated below in table 1, and the places 
where the fungus is n(>w known to occur are shown on the accompanying 
map (Pig. 1).* The hosts of Elsinoe solidaginis previously given were 
Solidago chapmanii, 8. vdisoniana, 8. fistulosa, and 8. sempervirens growing 

, 8 The bacteriological methods used were those described in the Manual of Methods 

for Pure Culture Study of Bacteria of the Society of American Bacteriologists. 

1 Jenkins, A. E., and Ukkelberg, H. G. Scab of goldenrod caused by Elsinoe. Jour. 
Agr. Res. 5: 516-525. 

2 Loo. cit. (see footnote 1, p. 524). 
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wild, and S. eUiottii, 8. mirahilis, and 8. Jeavcnworthii cultivated in the 
Edison Botanic Garden at Fort Myer, Florida. On 8. leavenworthii only 
one instance of slight infection was recorded. ^ 

It would seem that the new localities represent the natural distribution 
of the Elsinoe solidaginis over a period of years prior to 1934, when plants 
were introduced from the Edison Botanic Garden to the Barbour Lathrop 
Plant Introduction Garden at Savannah. The plants that were introduced 
were cut back, so only a few inches of roots or stem remained, carefully in¬ 
spected for freedom from lesions, and then the whole plant was disinfected. 
No infection was detected in the Garden during the growing season of 1934.^ 
3 Sec footnote 1. 



TABLE 1 .—New records of goldenrod scab in northern Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina 
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As table 1 shows, however, infection was present in the^Garden the follow¬ 
ing season, and it was also observed on wild goldenrod growing near the 
garden and also 10 miles distant (Table 1). 

Among the species of goldenrod from the Introduction Garden listed in 
the table are 10 species and one variety on which the ElsinoS solidaginis 
has not previously been reported, as follows: Solidago altissima, 8. hicolor, 
8. hrachyphylla, 8. caesia, 8, canadensis, 8. juncea, 8. rugosa, 8. petiolaris, 
8, serotina, 8. scrotina gigantea, and 8, ulmifolia, Amcmg these species the 
most severely affected in the Garden at Savannah has been 8. serotina. 
Under the same conditions certain strains of 8. leavenworthii appear to be 
almost entirely resistant. It will be noted that wild plants of 8. altissima 
in South Carolina also were infected. 

On a specimen of Solidago fistniosa sent from Savannah, Georgia, Nov. 
13,1936, by H. G. Ukkelberg, the perfect stage of the Elsino'e was present in 
abundance (Fig. 2). 



Fig. 2. A. Hcab lesions on stem of Solidago fistulosa. B. Section of a lesion show¬ 
ing the ascigeious stage fruiting on the periphery. Material from United States Barbour 
Lathrop Plant Introduction Gardens, Savannah, Ga., 1936, H. G. Ukkelberg. A, xl; B, 
300. 

Plants of a local composite, Brachychaeta sphacelata, were introduced 
into the Garden at Savannah. These became severely attacked by the scab, 
thus adding a new genus and species to the list of plants affected by this 
disease. 

Bureau of Plant Industry, 

IT. S. Department op Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C. 











SOME TESTS OP VARIETAL SUSCEPTIBILITY TO A COMBINA¬ 
TION OF ROOT-KNOT NEMATODE AND COTTON WILT^ 

L. E. Miles 

(Accepted for publication June 20, 1939) 

The root-knot nematode is becoming increasingly important as a factor 
in cotton production, especially where it occurs in a soil infested with the 
cotton-wilt organism, Fusarium vasinfectum Atk. Under this combination 
the resistant qualities of even the most resistant varieties of cotton fre¬ 
quently are lost and heavy loss of plants results. This loss usually is attril> 
uted to wilt, and the wilt resistance of a variety is frequently unjustly dis¬ 
credited. In 1938 a test was begun at the Main Experiment Station, State 
College, Mississippi, to test the responses of a number of varieties and strains 
of cotton on land known to be heavily infested with both the root-knot 
nematode, Heterodera marioni (Cornu), and the cotton-wilt organism. 

METHODS, MATERULS, AND PROCEDURE 

Seventeen varieties of upland cottons and 14 varieties and strains of 
foreign, exotic, and hybrid cottons were used. The seed of Tuxtlal, Hopi, 
Kekchi, Sakel, Pima, Acala x Hopi, and Sakel x Pima hybrids, as well as a 
selfed line of Missdel No. 4, was secured from the Division of Cotton and 
Other Fiber Crops and Diseases at Sacaton, Arizona. Seed of Sea Island 
13B3 and Sea Island (Andrews) was secured from J. W. Neely, Cotton 
Breeder, Division of Cotton and Other Fiber Crops and Diseases, Stoneville, 
Mississippi. 

One-row plots, 25 feet in length, were planted by hand, 5 seeds per hill, 
with the hills 6 inches apart, and covered to a uniform depth. The plots 
were replicated 8 times and thoroughly randomized. Plots were planted 
April 30, 1938. 

Observations were made throughout the season. When the plants died 
they were removed and records were made as to the presence or absence of 
root-knots and internal discoloration caused by wilt. At the end of the 
season all plants were dug carefully and the roots examined. All showing 
knots were recorded as infested with nematodes. The plants were split and 
examined for wilt discoloration at the same time. Yield records were taken, 
though it was realized that the rows were too short for yield to have much 
significance. 

Summarized results are presented in two tables. Table 1 represents the 
17 commercial varieties of upland cotton. The entire number of varieties 
included was replicated 8 times. Table 2 represents the other 14 varieties 
pid strains, which are presented separately for the reason that sufficient seed 

^Contribution from the Department of Plant Pathology, Mississippi Agricultural 
E]^erint#nt Station, State College, Mississippi. Published with the approval of the Act¬ 
ing Director, Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station. Paper No. 18. New Scries 
May 29, 1939. ' 
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of certain ones was not available for the entire 8 replications. Pima, Sakel x 
Pima, and the two Sea Island strains were both replicated 8 times, while 
among the other 10 the number of replications varied from 3 to 5. Members 
of both tables, however, were planted in the same plot and thoroughly ran¬ 
domized. In order that there would be no missing rows in the plot, varieties 
and strains of which no seed was available for the later replications were 
replaced by Half & Half, but results from these extra rows of that variety are 
not included in the results presented. 

RESTJLTS 

Examination of Table No. 1 reveals that the 17 varieties fall somewhat 
naturally into 3 groups on the basis of wilt infection. The group of varieties 
sliowing less than 25 per cent wilt at the end of the season included Clevewilt 
6, Codk 144-68, Cook 307, Dixie Triumph 55-85, Toole (Perry), Sykes W. 
R., Dixie 14-5, and Dixie Triumph 12. The last one is included in this 
group, though it did show slightly more than 25 per cent wilt, because in all 


TABLE 1.— delation of upland varieties of cotton to a combination of root-knot 
nematodes and wilt 


Variety 

Average 

wilted 

Average 

dead 

Average 
wilted 
plus dead 

Average 

nematode 

Average 
yield seed 
cotton 
per acre 


Per cent 

Percent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Lb, 


Group I (Resistant) 



Clevewilt 6 

13.92 

4.59 

17.07 

45.63 

1550.0 

Cook 144-68 . 

15.04 

7.00 

21.26 

63.45 

1237.5 

Cook 307 . 

15,07 

17.61 

26.83 

60.00 

1337.5 

Dixie Triumph 5.5-85 

15.56 

13.12 

25.01 

54.14 

1550.0 

Toole (Perry) . 

20.53 

8.71 

27.36 

58.15 

1275.0 

Sykes W. R. 

20.96 

15.16 

30.66 

47.87 

1362.5 

Dixie 14-5 . . 

22.15 

8.38 

27.74 

59.50 

1512.5 

Dixie Triumph 12 

25.05 

2.75 

24.79 

70.91 

1600.0 

Average . 

18.53 

9.66 

25.09 

57.49 

1428.12 


Group II (Intermediate) 



Rowden 2088 . 

26.16 

7.92 

32.31 

73.71 

1225.0 

Missdel W. R. 

28.60 

30.99 

50.15 

64.72 

962.5 

D & PL 11 A . 

39.59 

14.42 

47.83 

58.07 

987.0 

Miller 610 . 

42.48 

18.50 

50.62 

74.76 

1187.5 

Carolina-del No. 2 . 

46.26 

12.56 

53.35 

63.61 

912.5 

Average . 

36.61 

16.88 

46.85 

• 66.97 

1054.90 


' Group III (Susceptible) 


Coker 100 . 

i 

68.75 

41.03 

81.01 

67.74 

812.5 

Washington . 

70.44 

29.54 


75.25 

612.5 

Half & Half. 

. i 72.52 

48.44 

85.58 

53.83 


Missdel No. 4 . 

100.00 

84.78 



375.0 

Average . 

. 1 79.92 j 

I 1 

50.95 

86.25 

74.13 

550.0 , 
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other respects it belonged with the above group. This group contained the 
smallest numbers of plants showing death either during or at the end of the 
season and wilt at harvest time. Sykes W. R. showed a total of 30.66 per cent 
either dead or infected with wilt at harvest time. The group without excep¬ 
tion contained the varieties showing the highest yield. The relatidnship to 
nematode infestation, however, is not so clear. Clevewilt 6, which showed 
the lowest wilt infection, also showed the lowest percentage infested with 
nematodes, 45.63 per cent. On the other hand, Dixie Triumph 12 showed an 
infestation of 70.91 per cent. The average percentage of plants infested 
with nematodes for the whole group, however, was lower than that of any 
other group namely, 57.49 per cent, as compared with 66.97 per cent for the 
next group, and 74.13 per cent for the third, or most susceptible group. 


TABLE 2.— Belalton of exotic varieties, hybrids, and strains of cotton to a conihi- 
nation of root-Tcnot nematodes and wilt 


Variety 

Average 

wilted 

Average 

dead 

Average 
wilted 
and dead 

Average 

nema¬ 

tode 

Average 
seed 
cotton 
per acre 


1 Per cent 

Per c( n t 

Percent 

Per cent 

Lb. 


Group I (Resistant) 


Sea Island 13B3 

0 

1 10.19 

10.19 

44.53 

100.00 

Sea Island (Andrews) 

9.61 

' 19.12 

17.26 

67.94 

337.50 

Hopi (Sacaton) 6 No. 2 

9.83 

31.57 

89.47 

98.07 

187.50 

Kekchi 7-8-5 No. 2 

13.79 

27.77 

38.88 

92.85 ' 

1375.00 

Sakel 7-9 No. 2 

1 14.47 

18.29 

31.70 

89.55 

125.00 

SakelxPima (Sacaton) 

1 14.60 

27.82 

36.08 

82.40 

153.75 

Pima (Sacaton) 

19.79 

26.92 

42.2.') ! 

70.82 

131.25 

AealaxHopi r{,~238 No. 311 

23.52 

17.50 

40.00 

96.96 

1000.00 

Average 

13.20 1 

1 22.39 

31.98 

80.64 

423.7 


Group II (Susceptible) 




Tuxtlal 9-1 No. 5 

59.09 

26.92 

76.92 

100.00 

1000.00 

AealaxHopi F,-301 No. 11 

64.00 1 

54.34 

89.13 

100.00 

625.00 

AealaxHopi F,-]97 No. 23 

I 100.00 

62.50 

100.00 

83.33 

250.00 

AealaxHopi F,-76 No. 9 

100.00 

77.77 

100.00 

100.00 

625.00 

AealaxHopi F,-365 No. 23 

100.00 1 

79.06 

100.00 

100.00 

62.50 

Hopi M 34-6-2 No. 6 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

0.00 

Average 

87.18 

66.76 

94.34 

97.22 

427.08 


In the intermediate group, composed of Rowden 2088, Missdel W. R., D 
& PL 11 A, Miller 610, and Carolina-del No. 2, the variety Rowden 2088 ap¬ 
proaches the varieties of group I. Reference to Table 1, however, will show 
that the group as a whole is relatively homogeneous and is clearly inter¬ 
mediate between group I and the most susceptible members located in group 
III. The last group was composed of the varieties Coker 100, with 68.75 per 
(Cent of wilt; Washington, 70.44 per cent wilt; Half & Half, 72.52 per cent, 
and Mii^del No. 4, 100 per cent of which showed wilt symptoms, as well as 
root-knot from nematodes. 
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Although there was consideraJt)le variation among the varieties within a 
group, it will be noted that the yield per group decreased inversely as the 
percentage of wilt increased. Group I, with an average of 18.53 per cent 
wilt, yielded an average of 1428.12 pounds of seed cotton per acre; group II, 
average wilt, 36.61 per cent, gave an average yield of 1054.90 pounds per 
acre; and group III, wilt percentage 77.92 per cent, yielded 550 pounds. 
The relationship of nematode infestation among the varieties of a group was 
still more aberrant; but, taken by groups, an increase in nematode infesta¬ 
tion was accompanied by an increased amount of wilt, an increased number 
of dead plants, and a decrease in yield. 

The grouping of the remaining 14 varieties, strains, and hybrids is shown 
in Table No. 2. In these groups the relationships are not so clear-cut as in 
the case of the upland varieties. Group I, however, contains 8 members that 
are clearly more resistant to wilt than are the other 6. Sea Island 13B3 
showed no trace of wilt at any time, while Sea Island (Andrews) showed a 
total of 9.61 per cent of the plants with typical internal discoloration. Of 
5 third-generation Acala x Hopi hybrids, only one, Acala x Hopi Ps-238 No. 
311, showed any resistance to wilt. This one showed only 23.52 per cent of 
the plants with wilt symptoms, and was included in group I. Only one 
variety. Sea Island 13B3, showed any resistance at all to nematode, with an 
infestation of 44.53 per cent. In this group the yield has little, if any, sig¬ 
nificance, since most members are represented by only 3 to 5 replications and 
since the rows were only 25 feet long. Most of the varieties did not fruit well 
at this location, though certain ones, such as Kekchi, Tuxtlal, and Acala x 
Hopi P 3-238 No. 311 gave yields comparable to the upland varieties. 

Group II, comprising 6 members, showed very great susceptibility to both 
nematodes and wilt. One hundred per cent of the plants of Hopi M 34r-6-2 
No. 6, secured from Sacaton, Arizona, were dead at harvest time and all were 
infested with wilt and nematodes. No bolls opened on any plants of this 
strain of Hopi. 

The 8 members making up group I of this collection of exotic varieties, 
strains, and hybrids showed a relatively higher wilt resistance than did the 
corresponding 8 comprising group I of the upland varieties; but, with the 
exception of Sea Island 13B3, they were more susceptible to the root-knot 
nematode. There was no intermediate group, and group II of the exotic 
strains and varieties was on the average more susceptible to both wilt and 
nematodes than even group III, the susceptible group, among the upland 
cottons. 


SUMMARY 

Seventeen varieties of upland cotton, and 14 varieties and strains of 
exotic and foreign cottons and their hybrids with upland cottons were grown 
on soil heavily infested with both the root-knot nematode, Heterodera 
marioni and the cotton wilt organism, Fusarium vasinfectum. 

Of the upland -cottons, 8 varieties, Clevewilt 6, Cook 144-68, Cook 307, 
Dixie Triumph 55-85, Toole (Perry), Sykes W. B., Dixie 14-5, and Dixie 
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Triumph 12, showed highest resistance to wilt and, as a group, relatively 
lower nematode infestation. 

The varieties Kowden 2088, Missdel W. R., D & PL llA, Miller 610, and 
Carolina-del No. 2 made up a group intermediate in resistance to wilt, and, 
as a group, were somewhat more heavily infested with nematodes. * 

Varieties Coker 100, Washington, Half & Half, and Missdel No. 4, were 
extremely susceptible to both wilt and nematodes when grown on soil infested 
with both. 

Sea Island 13B3 showed no trace of wilt at any time, and also had the 
lowest percentage of plants infested with root knot among the entire 31 
varieties represented in the test. 

Another strain of Sea Island, designated as Andrews, showed 9.61 per 
cent wilt and a relatively high percentage of nematodes under the conditions 
of the test. 

One strain of Hopi, designated as Hopi 6, No. 2, from Sacaton, showed 
only 9.73 per cent wilt, while another strain, Hopi M 34-6-2, from the same 
location, showed 100 per cent wilt. The first showed 98.07 per cent nema¬ 
todes and the latter 100 per cent; in the latter case, however, all plants were 
dead before harvest. 

Of 5 crosses between Acala and Hopi, 1 showed only 23.52 per cent wilt, 
another 64 per cent, and the remaining three 100 per cent. All were 
extremely susceptible to nematode. 

Mississippi State Agricultural Experiment Station, 

State College, Miss. 


TOLUENE COMPOUNDS TO CONTROL PLANT DISEASE^ 

Helen Hart and J. Lewis Allison 
(Accepted for publication June 24, 1939) 

Chemotherapy may be a promising means of controlling certain plant 
diseases, although knowledge of its possibilities is at present very limited 
and the practicality of its use still somewhat doubtful. The diflBculty lies 
in finding a chemical innocuous to the host plant but lethal for, or at least 
detrimental to, the parasite that is more or less protected within its host. 

Chemical means of combatting cereal rusts have been tested experimen¬ 
tally in Europe. Applications of borax (sodium borate) to wheat plots for 
the prevention and control of leaf rust {Puccinia triticina) and stripe rust 
(P. glumarum) of wheat were recommended by Gigante* in 1935. Since 
that time Sempio,® Gassner and Hassebrauk,^ and Hassebrauk® have tested 

1 Published with the approval of the Directpr as Paper No, 1712 in the Scientific 
Journal Series of the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 

s Qigante, Bicerche sopra 1’influenza dk. boro sulla resistenza dele piante agli 
attacchi parassita^i. Boll. B^ Staz. Patol. Veg. Boma (n.s.) 16: 471-483. 1935. 

sSempio, G. Inflaenza di varie sostanze sql parassitamento: ruggine del fagiolo, 
^ ruggine el mal bianco del frumento. Bev. Patol. Veg, 26: 201-278. 1936. 

^ Gassner G., and K. Hassebrauk. Untersucmungen zur Frage der Getreiderost- 
belmmpfung xnit chemischen Mitteln. Phytopath. Zeitschr. 9: 427-454. 1936. 

6 Hassebrauk, K. Weitere Untersuchungen fiber Getreiderostbekampfung mit chem¬ 
ischen Mitteln. Phytopath. Zeitschr. 11: 14-46. 1938. 
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many chemicals for their therapeutic value for several of the cereal rusts. 
The readily soluble picric acid proved to be better than borax; but, most 
promising of all the compounds tested, in Germany, were para-toluene- 
sulfonylamide and ortho-toluenesulfonylamide; minute quantities of which 
injured the plants only slightly but hindered rust infection and altered the 
rust reactions of cereals from susceptibility towards resistance. The chemi¬ 
cals were particularly effective in inhibiting development of leaf rust of 
wheat. They were promising, too, with Puccinia simplex on barley, P. dis- 
persa on rye, P. glumarum on wheat, and P. graminis tritici on wheat; but 
of doubtful value for P. coronata on oats. 

We have tested the efficacy of the recommended chemicals for con¬ 
trolling stem rust of wheat, using the widespread race 56 of Puccinia 
graminis tritici for our experimentsf Seedlings of the susceptible vulgare 
wheats. Marquis and Ceres, and of the resistant durum variety, Mindum, 
grown in 4-mch clay pots in the greenhouse, were treated with borax, picric 
acid, para-toluenesulfonylamide, or ortho-toluenesulfonylamide 6 to 7 days 
after planting and 2 to 3 days before inoculation with rust urediospores. 
Chemicals were mixed with quartz sand and strewn over the soil surface so 
that they would be dissolved and become available to the plants as the pots 
were watered. Their effect on rust infection and the extent of seedling 
injury resulting from their use are given in table 1. 

The percentages of plants rusted were consistently high (90 per cent) in 
the check series. They were lower in all the series receiving chemicals, being 
reduced to approximately 20 per cent in the two susceptible wheats by the 
two toluene compounds. In addition, there were generally fewer infection 
centers, in all three wheat varieties, when the chemical treatments were 
used. 

The reaction type was not altered by treatment with borax or picric acid. 
Normal uredia, exactly like those on corresponding varieties in the check 
series, developed on plants treated with these chemicals in spite of the reduc¬ 
tions in prevalence and severity of rust. The para- and ortho-toluenesul¬ 
fonylamide, however, lowered the reaction type in addition to reducing the 
number of uredia. Uredia on Marquis and Ceres treated with the toluene 
compounds were extremely small and sporulation was very limited. The 
tissues surrounding the pustules remained green, with no indication of 
chlorosis, necrosis, or a hypersensitiveness that would throw the reaction 
into type 2 or 1. We were loathe to classify the reaction as type 3, for the 
rust was definitely subnormal and underdeveloped, but we recorded it as a 
3s reaction. 

All chemicals injured the seedlings to some degree. In the first experi¬ 
ment an application of borax at the rate of 8 g. per sq. m. of soil surface 
burned the wheats so severely that rust did not infect them. Even with 
reduction in the amount of borax to 0.64 g. per sq. m., the injury was suffi¬ 
ciently severe so that a considerable portion of the assimilating foliage was 
destroyed and recovery or regaining of normal vigor was improbable. With 
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TABLE 1.— The effect of chemicals on wheat seedlings and on their infection hy 
Puccinia graminis tritioi 56 



Chemical and rate of application per sq. m. soil surface 

Bust infection and 
injury on 3 varie¬ 
ties of wheat 

Check: 
no 

treat¬ 

ment 

Borax 
(sodium 
borate)* 
0.64 g. 

Picric 

acid 

12 g. 

Para- 

toluenesul- 

fonylamide 

Ig- 

•Ortho- 

toluenesul- 

fonylamide* 

0.8 g. 

MARQUIS 






No. plants rusted 

58 

7 

29 

8 

4 

Total no. plants 

63 

20 

38 

44 

21 

Bust reaction type^ 

4 

4 

4 

3 = 

3s 

Foliage injury 

None 

Moderate 
burning 
on bas^ 
leaves 

Foliage yel¬ 
low-green ; 
tip burn¬ 
ing on 
basal 
leaves 

Slight tip 
burning 

Slight tip 
burning 

CERES 






No. plants rusted 

58 

9 

28 

8 

4 

Total no. plants 

64 

22 

40 

37 

19 

Rust reaction type 

4- 

4— 

4— 

3~ 

3s 

Foliage injury 

None 

Moderate 
burning 
on bas^ 
leaves 

Foliage yel¬ 
low-green ; 
tip burn¬ 
ing on 
basal 
leaves 

Slight tip 
burning 

Slight tip 
burning 

MINDUM 






No. plants rusted 

58 

0 

10 

6 

0 

Total no. plants 

Rust reaction type 

62 

0; to 1 = 

22 

41 

1 = 

42 

0; to 1 = 
Tip burning 

20 

Foliage injury 

None 

Moderate 
to severe 
burning 
on bas^ 
leaves 

Foliage yel¬ 
low-green ; 
mod. to 
severe 
burning 
on basS 
leaves 

Tip burning 


* In one experiment foliage injury was so severe and extensive after treatment with 
8 g. of borax per sq. m. that the plants succumbed and no rust developed. In one experi¬ 
ment minute applications of ortho-toluenesulfonylamide, at the rate of 0.2 g. per sq. m., 
failed to reduce or affect in any way infection by stem rust. 

*>The rust reaction type was determined according to the standards established by 
8takman and Levine in The determination of biologic forms of Puccinia graminis on 
Triticum spp., Minn. Agr. Exp. Stat. Tech. Bull. 8, 1922. The scale is from 0, which 
indicates immunity, to 4, which indicates extreme susceptibility. 

picric acid treatment the plants became yellow from the quantities of the 
chemical carried in the transpiration stream. The burning was moderate, 
not so severe as with borax, but yet more pronounced than with the toluene 
compounds. The general vigor of the yellowed plants was below that of 
check plants. Injur>^ from the two toluene compounds was confined to 
slight but definite tip burning on the basal leaves, from which the plants 
recovered so rapidly that their general vigor was comparable with that of 
check plants and occasionally seemed even to exceed it. Soil type may influ¬ 
ence the effect of toluene Compounds, because the reduction in rust was 
somewhat more marked on a sandy soil than on a loam. 
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Little yet is known regarding the recovery from injury, the limits of 
tolerance, and the dissipation of therapeutic values; but we have been able 
to reduce stem-rust infection on wheat by chemical means, and our own 
greenhouse experiments corroborate the results of Hassebrauk. 

The toluenesulfonylamide compounds were so remarkably effective in 
these greenhouse experiments that, in spite of their high cost, extensive tests 
of their possible value as therapeutic agents for cereal rusts, for diseases of 
ornamental plants and shrubs, and for other plant diseases is strongly 
recommended. It may not be easy, or even possible, to devise a practical 
and inexpensive treatment for field crops; but, for some of the ornamental 
plants produced in greenhouses or nurseries and with relatively high indi¬ 
vidual plant values, the toluene compounds may be useful and their cost 
may not be prohibitive in controlling plant disease. 

University Farm, 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 


IMMUNITY OF A STAMINATE CLONE OF RISES ALPINUM PROM 
CRONARTIUM RIBICOLA 

Glenn Gardner Hahn 
(Accepted for publication June 20, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

The blister-rust susceptibility of the ornamental alpine currant, Kibes 
alpinum L. of the Old World, which is becoming locally popular in land¬ 
scape gardening in the Middle West, has been variously stated. Spaulding 
(7), Tubeuf (8), Kouba,'*^ and the writer (5), working with a clone studied 
by Spaulding, reported this dioecious species as immune from, or highly 
resistant to, blister rust (Cronartium ribicola Fischer). On the other hand, 
Schellenberg (6) in Switzerland listed the currant as highly susceptible. 
Clinton and McCormick (2) reported pistillate plants as susceptible to C. 
ribicola and staminate plants as immune from not only white-pine blister 
rust, but also pinon blister rust, C. occidentale Hedge., Bethel, and Hunt. 

The apparently conflicting reports concerning the susceptibility of Kibes 
alpinum prompted the writer to investigate the species further to find out 
whether there was really a difference in susceptibility between staminate 
and pistillate plants of the species. Between 1930 (5) and the time he per¬ 
formed the experiments on R. alpinum described in this paper, the writer 
lost sight of the fact that Clinton and McCormick (2) already had dis¬ 
covered a difference in rust-susceptibility between the two sexes. The im¬ 
portance of this discovery, which was not emphasized at the time it was 
made, has remained unrecognized by blister-rust investigators up to the 
present time. 

1 T. F. Kouba. Experiments to determine the susceptibility of Bihes alpinum Lhm., 
m, U. S. Dept. Agr. Plant Indus., Blister Rust News 16; 229. 1932 (Mimeographed). 

2 T. F. Kouba. Susceptibility of the alpine currant to white pine blister rust. in. 

Ihid. 17lies. 1933 (Mimeographed). ^ ' 
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INOCULATION RESULTS 

For the experiments on Bibes alpinum described in this paper, the writer 
had available an excellent specimen of the staminate plant growing in the 
Marsh Botanical Garden, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticat. The 
authenticity of this material was corroborated by Alfred Eehder of the 
Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University. Artificial inoculation tests were 
performed in 1937 and 1938 with material from this single clone. On May 
19, 1937, a cloudy day when light rain was falling, the staminate clone was 
heavily inoculated with the viable, freshly collected aeciospore inoculum of 
Cronartium ribicola taken in Connecticut. The test was repeated on June 
4 with viable aeciospores gathered in Maine and subsequently stored in an 
ice box. This plant, together with known-susceptible Bibes, was covered at 
the time of inoculation with an iceless-refrigerator type of moist chamber 
(3). A total of 450 inoculated leaves in both tests on the staminate clone 
of Zf. alpinum proved to be immune from blister rust, whereas the suscep¬ 
tible Bibes ‘^checks’’ were so heavily infected that they became defoliated. 

Since only staminate material of Bibes alpinum was available at New 
Haven, cuttings taken from a single pistillate clone growing in the Bibes 
garden at the Arnold Arboretum were obtained in 1937 for parallel testing. 
Plants of that sex, which were the only ones growing at this time at the 
Arboretum, had been reported in October, 1931, as showing a natural light 
infection with Cronartium ribicola by L. W. Hodgkins,® Division of Plant 
Disease Control, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, U. S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. Cuttings of this material, standing in a beaker 
of water in a pathological greenhouse, were dusted on July 28 with aecio¬ 
spore inoculum from Maine that had been stored in an icebox since its col¬ 
lection in May. A total of 60 fully mature leaves of the cuttings were 
inoculated. These showed a scant (slight) degree of infection (5, p. 109) 
of rust on 18 leaves. As previously reported the relative abundance of 
uredia produced on the leaves of cuttings of susceptible Bibes was not so 
great as that produced subsequently on inoculated leaves of potted plants 
(4, p. 144). 

In 1938, inoculation tests were repeated on potted specimens of both 
sexes of Bibes alpinum in the greenhouse. This stock was propagated from 
cuttings taken, respectively, from the staminate clone growing in the Marsh 
Botanical Garden and from the pistillate clone growing at the Arnold 
Arboretum. It is here interesting to note that plants of boths sexes grew 
readily from cuttings that had produced previously an abundance of adven¬ 
titious roots during the summer while standing in ordinary tap water in the 
greenhouse. On May 14, 1938, 4 of the potted staminate plants (185 
leaves) together with 4 pistillate plants (279 leaves) were inoculated with 
viable aeciospore inoculum freshly collected in Connecticut. Two addi- 
tional potted staminate plants (108 leaves), together with 1 potted pistil- 

8 FiUer, E. C. Blister rust on Bibes at the Arnold Arboretum, in, U. S. Dept, of 
Agr. Plant Indus., Blister Bust News 15: 243. 1931 (Mimeographed). 
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late plant (63 leaves), were tested similarly on May 27. In this particular 
test the checks consisted of 2 large potted plants of the susceptible red 
garden currant, American Red Dutch [Eibes sativum (Rchb.) Syme 
hybrid]. Additional outdoor inoculations were made on May 27 on the 
staminate plant of Bihes alpinum in the Marsh Botanical Garden with 
freshly collected viable aeciospores from Maine. A total of 2011 leaves in 
all stages of development were tested. 

Final observations were made on August 17 on the inoculated plants 
both inside and outside the greenhouse. None of the 2304 inoculated leaves 
of the staminate material of Rihes alpinum showed blister rust infection of 
any sort (Fig. 1, A). Of the 342 leaves of the pistillate clone inoculated in 
the greenhouse, 173 leaves were scantily to heavily infected. The average 
degree of infection for uredia was Yated as moderate and these were asso¬ 
ciated with a scant telia production and necrotic leaf spots. Considerable 
defoliation occurred on the infected pistillate plant, shown in figure 1, B. 





Fig. 1. Staminate and pistillate plants of Bibes alpinum inoculated with aecio- 
spores of Cronartium ribicola, May 14, 1938. A. Immune staminate plant propagated 
from specimen growing in the Marsh Botanical Garden, Yale University; B. Susceptible 
pistillate plant propagated from a specimen in the Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University. 
The rust caused considerable defoliation. Photographed on July 9, 1938 by 
Goodling. 

In every experiment known-susceptible Bibes inoculated to establish the 
viability of the inoculum and the suitability of the environmental condi¬ 
tions became infected. In the 1938 tests it is important to comment upon 
the fact that spores of Cronartium ribicola, formed on susceptible Bibes, 
were floating about in the pathological greenhouse during the summer and 
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autumn. The presence of free spores was indicated by natural infection of 
blister rust on leaves of potted plants of the very susceptible European 
black currant, Rihes nigrum L., which showed abundant viable telia late in 
the autumn. On the other hand, plants propagated from the staminate 
clone of B. alpinum remained free from infection throughout the growing 
season. 

DISCUSSION 

Type of Rust Resistance Shown by Staminate Plants of Bihes alpinum 

Necrotic flecks associated with blister rust infection, such as those de¬ 
scribed by the writer (4) and Anderson (1) as forming on the leaves of 
the fruitful, rust-immune Viking currant (Syn. R0d Hollandsk Druerips, 
Bihes ruhrum L. xR. petraeum Wulf.) from Norway, were lacking on the 
leaves of the staminate plant of R. alpinum. Moreover, necrotic lesions 
similar to those described and figured by Spaulding (7, PI. 5) for blister 
rust infection on the leaves of the cultivated red currant varieties [R. sati¬ 
vum {vulgare) hybrids], were also lacking on plants of this sex. These 
necrotic spots, associated with a scant (slight) degree of telia production, 
were observed, however, on leaves of the susceptible American Red Dutch 
checks (5, p. 116). When these red currants were examined on August 17 
their leaves had hardened. Moreover, in the greenhouse (5, p. 108), they 
had not formed new leaves during the summer and those that had been pro¬ 
duced were becoming yellowed and were dropping from the plants. 

Results of Other Workers with Bihes alpinum 

When Spaulding (7) reported his negative results on Bihes alpinum, 
he did not record whether they were obtained on staminate or pistillate 
clones. Although he procured cuttings of both sexes from the Arnold 
Arboretum in 1915, a record was not kept of the sexes of the young plants 
that were successfully propagated. It is possible that Spaulding’s negative 
results were obtained on a staminate clone, for Clinton and McCormick (2), 
who also obtained B, alpinum material of both sexes from the Arboretum 2 
years later, demonstrated that their staminate plants were the only ones 
immune from blister rust. Spaulding’s results were corroborated in part 
by those of the writer (5), who, in November 1921, took cuttings of one of 
the plants of B. alpinum used by Spaulding and found that the young 
plants propagated from this single clone were immune. Since the time 
these tests were made, the experimental currants at Washington, D. C., have 
been destroyed, so that it is no longer possible to determine the sex of the 
immune specimen nsed by Spaulding and later by the writer in 1921. 

In 1917 to 1919, Clinton and McCormick (2) using both aeciospores and 
urediospores of Cronartium rihicola as inoculum, performed 11 tests on pis¬ 
tillate plants, 5 of which were made on plants in pots and 6 on leaves in 
Petri dishes. Failure occurred in two of these tests; infection ranged from 
poor (P) to excellent (E), and their average rating for degree of infection 
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was fair minus (P~). We do not know whether their plant material of 
each sex came from one or more clones, for records were not kept to clear 
up this point.^ Possibly the susceptible, pistillate plant material from the 
Arnold Arboretum, tested by the writer in 1937 and 1938, may have come 
from a clone investigated by Clinton and McCormick. 

Parellel tests with staminate material consisting of inoculations on leaves 
of Ribes alpinum in Petri dishes and on potted plants were carried on also 
by the Connecticut workers (2). Negative results were obtained in 13 
tests. In all probability our staminate material did not come from the same 
source whence Clinton and McCormick obtained their specimens. The 
writer was unable to procure exact information on the origin of the stami¬ 
nate clone he investigated other than that it probably was obtained from 
some nursery. 

Additional weight to the writer’s and Clinton and McCormick’s results 
with immune staminate plants is given by the results of Kouba.® He found 
that non-fruiting and probably staminate material of Ribes alpinum pro¬ 
cured from a nursery in Iowa (written communication, Oct. 31, 1938) was 
immune from blister rust. Kouba’s plants were growing for a number of 
years near infected northern white pine (Pinus sirobus L.) and associated 
with susceptible Ribes that became infected each year under natural condi¬ 
tions. 

All of these investigations collectively give impetus for further study 
of other staminate clones of Ribes alpinum. Additional work also should 
be performed with a number of clones of pistillate material to test further 
their susceptibility to blister rust. Inasmuch as the grower is interested 
primarily in the vegetative growth of the species, the immunity of the stami¬ 
nate plant becomes a matter of importance. 

SUMMARY 

A clone each of the staminate and pistillate plants of the alpine currant, 
Ribes alpinum, was inoculated with Cronartium ribicola in 1937 and 1938. 
Aeciospores collected in Connecticut and Maine were used as inoculum. 

A total of 2754 leaves of the staminate clone of Ribes alpinum were 
inoculated, all of which proved to be immune. The pistillate clone, together 
with known-susceptible Ribes “checks,” inoculated to establish the viability 
of the inoculum and the suitability of the environmental conditions, became 
infected. 

The reaction of leaves of the immune staminate plant to blister rust 
infection is compared with that of (1) leaves of the immune Viking, red 
currant and (2) leaves of the susceptible American Red Dutch currant 
checks. 

A discussion also is given of the results of other workers who have ex¬ 
perimented with the alpine currant. The results stated in this paper cor- 

^ Information |fiven the writer through the courtesy Qf Dr. McCormick. 

° See footnotes 1 and 2. 
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roborate the earlier findings of Clinton and McCormick, who discovered but 
did not emphasize a difference in rust-susceptibility between the two sexes 
of this European currant used extensively in the Lake States Begion for 
ornamental planting. 

Division of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, 

United States Department of Agriculture cooperating 
WITH The Osborn Botanical Laboratory, 

Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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EFFECT OF TYPE AND PERIOD OF STORAGE ON COTTON SEED 
AFTER TREATMENT WITH ORGANIC MERCURY DUSTS" 

L. E. Miles 

(Accepted for publication June 20, 1939) 

Cottonseed producers and cotton farmers frequently have asked how 
long before planting could they treat their cottonseed with organic mercury 
dusts, such as Ceresan and New Improved Ceresan, without injury to the 
seed and with beneficial results in emergence and yield, and, also, what effect 
would different types of storage after treatment with such dusts have on the 
treated seed. Up to the present time there has been little, if any, published 
information based on actual tests along these lines. A test was designed 
and begun in 1936 to answer, in some measure, these questions. 

MATERULS AND METHODS 

Cottonseed of the 1936 crop, variety D & PL 11 A, sometimes called Delta- 
pine A, secured direct from the producers, the D & PL Co., Scott, Mississippi, 
was used. The harvest season in Mississippi in 1936 was very dry. As a 

1 Contribution from the Department of Plant Patholo^, Mississippi Agricultural 
Experim^t Station, Stftte College, Mississippi. Published vnth the approval of the Act¬ 
ing Director, MisiSissippi Agricultural Experiment Station. Paper No. 19. New Series, 
May 29, 1939. 
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consequence, the seed was excellent, relatively free from seed-borne disease, 
and with a high percentage of germination. A sufficient amount of seed was 
secured to carry the test through two planting seasons. 

Two types of storage were used. One portion of each treated and non- 
treated lot was placed in the laboratory where the temperature was uni¬ 
formly high and the air-moisture low. The other portion was stored in a 
ventilated, galvanized-iron, rat-proof corncrib, located in the open field. 
In this the seed was subjected to all changes of temperature and moisture 
characteristic of the crib throughout the storage period, though, of course, 
protected from free water in the form of rain or snow. The seedlots were 
placed in small cloth sacks but were stacked up so as to approximate some¬ 
what the conditions of ordinary commercial storage. The seed, unused for 
planting in 1937, both treated and nontreated, was kept under these respec¬ 
tive storage conditions until used in the spring of 1938. 

On November 15,1936, one lot of seed was dusted with 2 per cent Ceresan 
at the rate of 3 oz. per bu. of seed, another was dusted with New Improved 
Ceresan at the rate of 2 oz. per bu., and a third lot was left nontreated. A 
portion of each lot was placed in dry storage in the laboratory and a similar 
portion was placed in outside storage, as described above. On about the 15th 
day of each month thereafter, up to planting time, April 11,1937, similar lots 
were treated and placed in storage, both inside and outside. In the interval 
between securing the seed from the grower and treatment, all seed was main¬ 
tained in dry storage in the laboratory. On date of planting there were 
available, therefore, lots nontreated, treated with 2 per cent Ceresan, and 
treated with New Improved Ceresan, which had been in storage under the 
respective storage conditions for periods of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 months, respec¬ 
tively. Other lots that had been stored in the laboratory without treatment 
were treated at planting time to serve as checks on the effect of type and 
period of storage after treatment. 

The seed was planted by hand at a uniform depth of approximately 1 in. 
in rows 40 in. apart and 50 ft. long. Each row contained 100 hills, 6 in. 
apart and containing 5 seeds each. All were fertilized uniformly with 600 
lb. per acre of a 6-8-4 fertilizer applied in the row below the seed about 2 
weeks prior to planting. Each lot was replicated 8 times and thoroughly 
randomized so that the data could be analyzed statistically. 

Emergence counts were made after all plants were up and the exact per¬ 
centages of emergence calculated. Yield data, taken at harvest time, were 
expressed as pounds of seed cotton per acre. 

results in 1937 

Under the conditions of the test, the type of storage used had no signifi¬ 
cant effect on the results. For all lots stored inside, regardless of treatment 
or period of storage after treatment, the average percentage emergence was 
64.39, while the average yield was 1605.94 lb. of seed cotton per acre. For 
the lots stored outside, the average percentage emergence was 64.50 and the 
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average yield 1671.32 lb. per acre. These differences were not significant 
statistically. 

There was an average decrease in yield of 3.58 per cent for all seedlots 
stored after treatment as compared with the yield from seed treated imme¬ 
diately before planting. This decrease, however, proved statistically insig¬ 
nificant. 

The data showed also that, irrespective of the organic mercury dust used, 
the period of storage after treatment up to 5 months, the maximum for this 
test, was of no consequence. The largest difference in average percentage 
of emergence for any storage period in the lot stored inside, as compared with 
the unstored lot, was only 3.45 per cent, while a difference of 5.45 per cent 
was required for significance. For the lot stored outside, the largest average 
difference was only 2.79 per cent, while that required for significance was 
5.85 per cent. Statistical analysis of the data shows also that in yield, as 
well as in emergence, the effects of storage after treatment with either dust, 
up to a 5-month period, are unimportant. 

The effects of the treatments themselves, however, irrespective of type or 
period of storage, were very marked. The average increase in emergence 
over the nontreated check for the lots treated with 2 per cent Ceresan and 
New Improved Ceresan, respectively, were 25.1 per cent and 24.6 per cent. 
The average increase in yield as a result of seed treatment was 24.6 per cent 
for the 2 per cent Ceresan and 26.4 per cent for the New Improved Ceresan. 
The increase necessary for significance at odds of 99 to 1 was only 8.62 per 
cent. Table 1 will show that increases in yield were in the main closely asso¬ 
ciated with increased emergence, though such was not always the case. 

TABLE 1.— Increase in emergence of seedlings and in yield per acre of seed cotton 
from seed treated with organic mercury dusts and stored after treatment for different 
periods of time and under different conditions of storage, then sown in 8 randomised 
replications, April 11,19S7 


Storage after 

Data from nontreated 

Increase following treatment of seed with 

treatment i 

seed 

Ceresan | 

New Imp. Ceresan 

Type 

Period 

Emergence 

Yield 

Emergence 

Yield 

Emergence 

Yield 


1 Months 

Per cent 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 


0 

55.7 

1460.9 

25.5 

26.7 , 

, 16.9 

23.0 


1 

54.6 

1382.8 

26.9 

! 20.1 

16.4 

31.1 

In labo¬ 
ratory 

2 

57.0 

1507.8 

17.2 

18.0 

' 18.7 

20.2 

1 3 

5.^.8 

3539.4 

31.2 

28.3 

I 19.3 

31.7 

' 4 

59.4 

1 3414.1 

22.2 

30.5 

1 16.4 

25.4 


5 

52.9 j 

j 1414.1 

38.4 

36.8 

24.4 

27.1 


Average 

o5.6 

1453.2 

26.9 

26.7 

18.7 

26.4 


0 

54.5 1 

1487.5 

27.9 

1 1 

23.1 

26.1 

21.6 


1 

58.8 1 

1476.6 

16.9 

18.6 

22.8 

26.5 


o 

5S.4 

1367.2 

23.3 1 

14.6 

32.0 

33.1 

In out- , 
door crib | 

3 1 

52.7 

1304.7 1 

27.7 

30.0 

38.3 

29.9 

4 

66.2 

1437.5 1 

29.3 

25.6 

1 28.3 

1 16.8 

5 

55.8 

3373.4 

14.6 

22.0 

36.0 

30.8 


Average 

Average 

66.1 

1407.8 

23.3 

22.0 

1 30.6 

26.4 


of both 

56.9 

1430.5 

25.1 

24.5 

, 24.6 

26.4 
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RESULTS IN 1938 

On April 15, 1938, seedlots that had been maintained constantly in stor¬ 
age of the two types previously described were planted in the same manner 
as in the preceding year. Of the nontreated seed, which also had passed 
through the storage period, one portion was planted without treatment as a 
check against treatment and the two others were treated with the respective 
dusts as a check against the effects of storage after treatment. This test, 
again, was replicated 8 times and emergence counts and yield records were 
taken as in the previous year. Two of the lots had, therefore, been in stor¬ 
age for a period of 17 months after treatment with 2 per cent Ceresan and 
New Improved Ceresan, respectively (Table 2). 

TABLE 2.— Increase in percentage emergence of seedlings and in yield per acre of 
seed cotton from seed treated with organic mercury dusts either 17 months or immediately 
before planting, portions of both lots of seed having been stored under different condi- 
tions for 17 months prior to planting on April 15,19S8, in 8 randomised replications 


storage after 

Treatment 


Yield 
per acre 

Increase, caused by 

treatment 

applied 

Emergence 

treatment, in 

Type 

Period 

to seed 

Emergence 

Yield 


Months 1 


Per cent 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 


1 

None 

52.9 

912.5 




0 

Ceresan 

63.0 

1144.4 

19.2 

25.4 

0 

N. Imp. Cer. 

68.2 

1185.9 

29.0 

30.0 

17 i 

Ceresan 

66.5 

1144.9 

25.8 

25.5 



N. Imp, Cer. 

76.6 

1269.5 

44.9 

39.1 



None 

56.9 

928.9 



In out¬ 
door crib 

0 

Ceresan 

67.9 

1075.8 

19.3 

15.8 

1? 

N. Imp. Cer. 
Ceresan 

73.7 

69.7 

1168.4 

1195.7 

29.5 

22.4 

25.8 

28.7 


17 1 

N. Imp. Cer. 

75.6 

1231.6 

32.8 

32.6 


Again we find that the type of storage, either inside or outside, even over 
a period of 17 months, was not important. The average difference in emer¬ 
gence between the two types of storage was only 3.4 per cent, while at odds 
of 99 to 1 a difference of 4.28 per cent was required for significance. The 
difference in yield between the two types of storage, irrespective of other 
factors, was only 11.4 lb. of seed cotton per acre. 

In the 1938 test, only two periods of storage were considered, that is, 17 
months as compared with no storage after treatment. Eeference to table 2 
will show that, instead of injury resulting from this relatively prolonged 
storage period after treatment, the opposite was the case, and increases in 
emergence and yield resulted as compared with the lots treated at planting 
time. Analysis of the data with regard to emergence reveals, however, £hat 
the increases were not large enough for significance, except in the case of 
New Improved Ceresan, which did give a significant increase over 2 per cent 
Ceresan after a storage period of 17 months; whereas the difference between 
the two was not significant when the seed was planted immediately after 
treatment. With regard to yield, as well, the differences were not large 
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enough to be significant when the data were analyzed in accordance with 
statistical methods.^ 

When, however, we consider the effects of the treatments themselves, 
whether applied immediately or 17 months before planting, we find remark¬ 
able increases both in emergence and yield. Ceresan increased emergence 
over the nontreated seed by 19.3 per cent when used at planting time and 
24.1 per cent when applied 17 months prior to planting. The corresponding 
increases for New Improved Ceresan were 29.3 and 38.9 per cent, respec¬ 
tively. Ceresan brought about an increase of 20.6 per cent in yield when 
applied at planting time and 27.9 per cent when applied 17 months before 
planting. For New Improved Ceresan the corresponding figures were 27.1 
per cent and 35.8 per cent, respectively. 

These results closely confirm those secured in the preceding year in show¬ 
ing that neither the type of storage within the limitations of the test nor the 
period of storage after treatment, even up to 17 months, is apt to cause 
injury from treatment, of cottonseed with either 2 per cent Ceresan or New 
Improved Ceresan. They also show that both materials, when applied to 
cottonseed, are highly effective in bringing about increases in emergence and 
yield, even though the seed be relatively free from disease and of high quality 
in other respects. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

The high yields resulting from treatment of the seed with organic mer¬ 
cury dusts in this test are rather diflBcult to explain, especially when one con¬ 
siders that the nontreated seeds, themselves, produced a uniform and rather 
satisfactory stand. It would seem probable that some factor other than the 
control of seed-bome disease must have entered into the effect. 

A rather extensive cotton-seedling-disease survey was conducted in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisi¬ 
ana, Texas, and Mississippi during the spring months of 1938, by the U. S. 
Plant Disease Survey in cooperation with the Division of Cotton and Other 
Fiber Crops and Diseases and the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion. This survey showed that cotton seedlings collected in Mississippi had 
a higher percentage of infection with “sore-shin’^ and damping-off, caused 
by Bhizoctoma solani, than did those of any other of the States surveyed. 
Taking this fact into consideration it would seem probable that at least part 
of the yield increase resulted from control by the dusts of post-emergence 
damping-off and infection by soil-borne organisms. 

On the other hand, if such were the case, one would expect Ceresan to be 
more effective than the New Improved Ceresan in combating such organisms, 
especially after so long a storage period, since it is much less volatile and 
would be expected to be less likely to have become dissipated during that 
period of time. The facts were that New Improved Ceresan, after storage, 
produced greater increases in both emergence and yield than did 2 per cent 
Ceresan. 

2 Love, H. H. Applications of Statistical Methods to Agricultural Besearch (1938). 
The Commercial Press, Changsha, China. 
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In any event, the test showed clearly the beneficial effects of seed treat¬ 
ment, even on seed that was above the average of that generally used, both 
in respect to germination and freedom from seed-bome diseases. It also 
showed that seed could be safely treated at any time between harvest and 
subsequent planting date, and that, if necessary, any unused treated seed 
could safely be held over until the second planting season with entirely satis¬ 
factory results. 

Mississippi State Agricultural Experiment Station, 

State College, Miss. 

CEDAR BLIGHT ON WILDING AND FOREST TREE 
NURSERY STOCK 

William C. Davis and Dennis H. Latham 
(Accepted for publication June 6, 1939) 

Increased use of red cedar {Juniperus virginiana L.) in erosion control 
and windbreak plantings during the last few years has directed more atten¬ 
tion than in the past to its juvenile diseases. Probably the most severe 
disease losses of red cedar nursery stock east of 105° longitude in the United 
States are caused by Phomopsis juniperovora Hahn. Cedar blight was 
reported in detail by Hahn et al} in 1917, and the causal fungus was de¬ 
scribed as a new species in 1920. ^ In 1937 and 1938, the writers observed 
this fungus killing wilding red cedar seedlings in natural stands in Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

Published reports of the occurrence of Phomopsis juniperovora on native 
cedars as a source of infection in nurseries are lacking except for one instance 
cited by Hahn et al.^ In 1900 G. G.Hedgcock made this collection on small 
branchlets of native red cedar in eastern Nebraska, where nursery seedlings 
of the Platte River type of juniper have been seriously affected by the 
disease. 

Despite the paucity of data relative to the infection of native junipers 
by Phomopsis juniperovora, it has been assumed that such trees were in¬ 
fected and that they served as the source of nursery infection. In the fall 
of 1937 and again in the spring and fall of 1938 the writers isolated the 
associated fungus from 3- to 20-year-old diseased natural reproduction of 
red cedar in North Carolina, and in February, 1937, and September, 1938, 
from 2- to 8-year-old diseased native red cedar in Tennessee. The symp¬ 
toms of the disease on wilding red cedar are the same as those illustrated for* 
nursery stock by Hahn et al^ On older native red cedar, however, but jEew 
cankers have been observed by the writers, the symptoms most frequently 
found being dead shoots on the leaves of which the parasite was found fruit¬ 
ing. One of the isolates was identified by Hahn as P. juniperovora, Cul- 

^Hahn, Glenn G., Carl Hartley, and Roy G. Pierce. A nursery blight of cedars. 
Jour. Agr. Res. [U.S.] 10; 633-540. 1917. 

2 Hahn, Glenn G. Phomopsis juniperovora, a new species causing blight of nursery 
cedars. Phytopath. 10: 249-253. 1920. 
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tural characteristics of the other isolates, when grown on corn-meal agar, and 
measurements of the a and 3 spores of these isolates agreed with the de¬ 
scription of P. juniperovora Hahn and appeared identical with the trans¬ 
fer Hahn identified. Most of the isolations made in North Carolina were 
from wildings or trees in the immediate vicinity of nurseries, buf most of 
those made in Tennessee were 8 or more miles from nursery sites. At an 
Alabama and a North Carolina nursery in the vicinity of which there 
were no native red cedar trees, the disease was not observed in 1938. Fur¬ 
ther observations are desirable relative to a possible correlation between 
severity of the disease in nurseries and the presence of P. juniperovora on 
native trees in their immediate vicinity. 

In most Federal and State nurseries in the Southeast and Central States 
region, cedar blight caused severe losses in 1937 and 1938. Phomopsis 
juniperovora was isolated by the authors from diseased red cedar nursery 
stock in 1938 in North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, and Iowa. 

The susceptibility of species of the Cupressaceae to cedar blight and 
control treatments has recently been summarized by Davis et aU In control 
tests in 1938, in cooperation with Soil Conservation Service nurserymen, it 
was possible to observe the effect of fertilizer on the disease. Both ammonium 
sulphate and a 4-10-4 commercial fertilizer stimulated the early growth of 
2-year-old transplanted red cedar in a North Carolina nursery. By fall, 
however, the losses caused by cedar blight were about twice as large on the 
fertilized as on the unfertilized plots, even where roguing and spraying were 
employed. Similar tests with ammonium sulphate at 2 Indiana nurseries 
also stimulated early growth, and more severe losses occurred on fertilized 
than on the nonfertilized plots. 

Control practices of spraying with Bordeaux and roguing rigorously 
enough to produce blight-free stock at one nursery cost 40 cents per 1,000 
seedlings.* At another they were so costly as to be considered prohibitive. 
At least after epidemics have gotten under way the practical advantages of 
roguing and spraying, as they have been practiced, are dubious; improved 
techniques are being tested. 

CivnjAN Conservation Corps in Cooperation with 
Division of Forest Pathology, 

Bureau op Plant Industry, 

United States Department op Agriculture. 

8 Davis, William C., George Y. Young, Dennis H. Latham, and Carl Hartley. Diseases 
of conifers in forest nurseries. U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. PI. Ind. Mimeograph. 63 pp. 1938. 

^ Information from Bowen S. Crandall. 



THE IMPORTANCE OP STANDARDIZED PROCEDURES IN 
DILUTING LIQUID LIME SULPHURS 

H. W, Thurston, Jr. and Donald E. H. Freak 
(Accepted for publication June 20, 1939) 

In the use of any fungicide so complex and variable in its composition 
as liquid lime sulphur, it is difficult at best for the user to be sure of either 
the fungicidal value or ‘'phytocidal” properties of recommended dilutions. 
It has been the custom in this country to consider either the specific gravity 
or Beaume test of the concentrate as providing a reliable index to the amount 
of active fungicidal ingredients present. Since, however, the value of lime 
sulphur probably depends solely om the amount of calcium polysulphides 
present, while the specific-gravity reading is a function of the total solids in 
solution, it would seem more logical to base dilutions on the guaranteed poly¬ 
sulphide sulphur content, as is done in England, than upon a specific-gravity 
or Beaume reading. Safro,^ in 1913, was one of the first of many who have 
pointed out the inadequacy of the Beaume test as a standard for dilution. 

The writers have recently had occasion to analyze 30 samples of lime- 
sulphur concentrate, representing 8 different commercial brands, and 5 
sources of home-boiled concentrate.^ 

These samples are believed to represent a fair cross section of the ma¬ 
terial available to Pennsylvania fruit growers, and, in all probability, of the 
country at large. 

The analyses are presented in table 1, and reveal several facts of consid¬ 
erable practical importance. It will be noted that there is not a little varia¬ 
tion in both the specific gravity and the polysulphide content, the former 
varying from 1.182 to 1.293 (22.33° to 32.86° Beaume) and the latter from 
10.90 per cent to 25.94 per cent. When these data were analyzed statistically 
there was found a correlation coefficient of 0.919 between specific gravity and 
polysulphide content, indicating that specific gravity is, after all, a fairly 
reliable index of fungicidal value. 

Taking as an example the highest (sample 24) and the lowest (sample 2) 
figures for specific gravity, and assuming that both samples are diluted 1-75, 
the diluted spray made from sample 2 would contain 0.171 per cent poly¬ 
sulphide sulphur, while a similar dilution of sample 24 would contain 0.445 
per cent; more than 2J times as much. In other words, to get the same final 
concentration of the active ingredients in the diluted spray, the user would 
require more than 2J times as much of the original lime-sulphur concentrate 
represented by sample 2 as would be used if sample 24 were diluted. * 

It should be pointed out, on the other hand, that if the procedure of 

J Authorized for publication on August 2, 1939 as paper No. 919 in the Journal Series 
of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. 

2 Safro, V. I., An investigation of lime sulphur injury. Oreg. Ees. BuU. 2. 1913. 

3 Acknowledgnjent of their help in collecting the samples, and in carrying through 
most of the analyses is made to the members of the Extension staff in Plant Pathology at 
the Pennsylvania State College, and to Mr. James M. Stewart, respectively. 
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TABLE 1 .—Analysis and source of Umesulphur samples arranged in order of 
specific gravity 


Sample 

number 

Specific 
gravity | 

Polysulphide 

sulphur 

Thiosulphate 

sulphur 

Source 

• 

24 

1.293 

25.94 

1.47 I 

Homo-boiled 

9 

1.283 

23.68 i 

2.56 1 

Brand D 

23 

1.279 

24.79 

1.55 , 

, Brand E 

4 

1.279 

22.73 

4.19 1 

Brand B 

12 

1.278 

24.17 

1.93 

Brand B 

28 

1.278 

23.13 

2.09 

Brand E 

16 

1.278 

22.92 

1.71 

Brand E 

29 

1.272 

22.91 

1.71 

Brand 0 

27 

1.272 

22.82 

3.78 

Brand F 

26 

1.270 

22.95 

j 1.86 1 

I Brand E 

21 

1.270 

22.80 

2.17 

Unknown^ 

7 

1.268 

21.86 

2.17 

Brand C 

17 

1.268 

21.78 

3.78 

Brand F 

22 

1.267 

22.47 

2.25 1 

Brand C 

18 

1.266 

21.93 

2.02 

Brand C 

3 

1.266 

21.57 

3.57 

Brand A 

8 

1.265 

21.43 

2.40 , 

Unknown* 

14 

1.263 

22.75 

2.17 > 

Brand D 

30 

1.262 

24.47 

2.37 

Brand E 

6 

1.262 

22.58 

2.71 

Brand C 

13 

1.260 

23.18 

2.33 

Brand T> 

10 

1.259 

21.48 

2.17 

Brand D 

5 

1.258 

21.58 

4.11 

Brand C 

20 

1.258 

21.28 

2.09 

Brand T) 

25 

1.252 

21.81 

2.09 

Brand D 

11 

1.250 

22.20 

2.48 

Brand T) 

19 

1.240 

17.74 

2.95 

Home-boiled 

1 

1.235 

15.65 

6.05 

Home-boiled 

15 

1.210 

13.30 

4.50 

Home-boiled 

2 

1.182 

10.90 

5.27 

Home-boiled 


' Commercial but manufacturer not known. 


diluting the concentrate so as to produce a given specific gravity after dilu¬ 
tion be used there would be little diilerence between the two final sprays with 
regard to their polysulphide sulphur content; it is only when the operator 
follows the procedure of diluting his lime sulphur year after year to 1-75 or 
1-100 or some other dilution, regardless of the specific gravity, that he may 
find his final spray les.« effective or more injurious than he hoped. 

Thiosulphate iiulphur .—Table 1 indicates that there is a great difference 
in the thiosulphate-sulphur content of the various samples analyzed. The 
range of this constituent is between 1.71 per cent and 6.05 per cent, the 
samples with the lowest specific gravity and polysulphide sulphur content 
showing in general the highest concentration of thiosulphate sulphur. Sta- 
tiolically, however, there was no correlation between the thiosulphate con- 
t< 'its and either the sp-'cifie gravity or the polysulphide concentrations. 
Samples 3, 4, 5, and 19 ai'e relatively high in thiosulphate sulphur. 

The importance of the thiosulphate-sulphur concentration in lime- 
sulphur sprays is not too well understood, but there seems to be a general 
Agreement llutt it is of little or no value as a fungicide, nor does there appear 
to be any evidence for considering it injurious to foliage. 
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Commercial vs. Homemade Lime Sulphur, —^Pive of the 30 samples of 
lime sulphur collected for this study were homemade; that is, they were 
boiled by the orchard operator. It is interesting and probably significant 
that the 4 samples lowest in polysulphides were homemade, and these same 4 
samples were among the highest in thiosulphate sulphur. The average poly- 
sulphide-sulphur content of the 5 homemade samples was 16.70 per cent, 
while for the 25 commercial samples it was 22.61 per eent. Thiosulphate 
sulphur of the homemade samples averaged 4.05 per cent, while the average 
for the commercial samples was 2.32 per cent. 

With one exception, it may be said that the homemade samples were 
decidedly inferior to the commercial samples. Peculiarly enough, the fifth 
sample of homemade lime sulphur (sample 24) was the best of the 30 sam¬ 
ples examined. This indicates that, wfth proper care and equipment (in this 
case a steam heated kettle), lime sulphur of a quality equal or superior to 
commercial brands may be produced on the farm. 

The Pennsylvania State College, 

State College, Penna. 

PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL NOTES 

A Fungus Disease of Arceuthohium, —^In 1935 Gill^ gave a brief account 
of an apparently parasitic imperfect fungus, associated with the premature 
death of shoots of several forms of Arceuthohium campylopodum Engelm. 
in Washington and Arizona. In connection with a mistletoe survey for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the writer recently has had an opportunity to 
collect and observe the same fungus in several localities in Arizona on both 
A, campylopodum and A. douglasH Engelm. Examination of dried mistle¬ 
toe collections, in the herbarium of the Division of Forest Pathology at Albu¬ 
querque, New Mexico, indicates that the disease may be quite widespread. 
What appears to be the same fungus has been found in herbarium material 
of A, campylopodum from various localities in Arizona, California, Oregon, 
Utah, and Washington and on A, douglasli from New Mexico. It was found 
on the following forms^ of A, campylopodum: forma ahietinum, f. hlumeri, 
f. cyanocarpum, f. divaricatum, f. microcarpum, f. tsugensis, and f. typicum. 

The disease is characterized by the appearance of yellowish-white, blister¬ 
like spots on the stems, which, in the later stages, erupt irregularly through 
the cuticularized epidermal layer, disclosing conspicuous white spore masses 
(Pig. 1). "The lesions are most common at or near the nodes, and the stem 
is often completely girdled. • 

Both staminate and pistillate plants are attacked but the latter appear 
to be much more susceptible. The fungus apparently exerts some lykeasure 
of biological control on mistletoe in areas where it has become estab¬ 
lished. This is particularly true in connection with Arceuthohium 
podum f. cyanocarpum in some localities in Arizona, where so many snie% 

iGiU, L. S. Arceuthohium in the United States. Trans. Conn. Acad. Arts and 
Sciences S^: 111--245. 1935. 
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Fig. 1. Diseased shoots of ArceuthoMum campylopodnm f. cyanooarpum, A and 
B. Early stages with small light-colored lesions at nodes. C. Advanced stage with large, 
confluent eruption of white spore masses. Approximately x 2. 

are prematurely killed that it is often diflScult to find pistillate plants bear¬ 
ing fruits. GilP noted a similar situation in connection with the disease on 
A. campylopodnm f. t,wgensis in the vicinity of Longmire, Washington. 

The compact layer of hyaline, simple to ramose eonidiophores arises from 
a stroma-like mass of hyphae in the cortex. The straight to slightly curved, 
1- to 4-celled, cylindrical to fusiform conidia are borne singly on the tips of 
the eonidiophores and measure 6-30 x 3-4 8 j.i. The host tissues of both cor¬ 
tex and stele are filled with a profuse intercellular mycelium. Pending 
further studies the organism has been tentatively referred to the genus 
Fusarium. 

Limited culture work indicates that the fungus may be quite specialized 
in its requirements. Mycelial growth is very slow and sparse on several 
agar media, but conidia are produced in abundance. Germination and sub¬ 
sequent growth are favored by relatively low temperatures. At room tem¬ 
peratures (21-24° C.) spores germinate very poorly and fail to continue 
growth after the germ tubes reach a length of about 100 p, but in the refrig¬ 
erator (5-7° C.) germination is good and colonies develop. 

Further studies of the disease are under way.— ^Don E. Ellis, Civilian 
Conservation Corps with the Division of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

A Hybrid Cucumber Ecaistant io Bacterial Wilt. —Work on resistance 
to cucumber mosaic (cucumber virus 1) and l>acterial wilt (J?. trachciphilus 
EFS.) was undertaken in 1929, by F. J. Pritchard and W. S. Porte, who 
I'rcfssed commercial varieties and Chinese Long, a mosaic-tolerant variety 
received from R. H. Porter of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 
In 1981 these hybrids, together with certain foreign and domestic varieties, 
were tested by Doolittle for resistance to mosaic and wilt. Tokio Long 

2 See footnote 1. 
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Green proved equal to Chinese Long in mosaic tolerance and was somewhat 
resistant to bacterial wilt. Since it was definitely superior to Chinese Long 
in shape and color of fruit, a number of hybrids were made with standard 
varieties and the Fg progenies tested at the U. S. Horticultural Station at 
Beltsville, Maryland, in 1934 and 1935. Several were markedly mosaic- 
tolerant under severe inoculation tests, and a few wero wilt-resistant in the 
field. One, a hybrid of Tokio Long Green and Vickery Forcing, while not 
highly mosaic-tolerant, was sufficiently resistant to wilt to warrant further 
selection. 

In 1936 no seed was obtained from late-selfed flowers of Tokio Long Green 
X Vickery Forcing plants that had survived to mid-August, because of dam¬ 
age from leaf-blight fungi. Seeds of open-pollinated fruits, however, were 
taken from plants surviving in Septefiiber and the seed of each fruit carried 
as a separate line. In 1937, 5 replications on September 1 showed only 52 to 
68 per cent wilt in certain selfed lines and in the open-pollinated field selec¬ 
tions of 1936, as compared with 94 per cent in White Spine, a moderately 
wilt-susceptible variety, used as a control. Many self pollinations were 
made on plants of resistant lines in the field during August, 1937, but, again, 
the vines were so badly damaged by anthraenose and downy mildew that 
little seed was secured. All of this was planted in the greenhouse at once 
and the resulting progeny of each seed planted in the field in 1938 as a sepa¬ 
rate line in duplicate or quadruplicate plots. These trials proved that the 



Fig. 1. Portion of field trials for resistance to bacterial wilt showing 
resistant Tokio Long'^Green x Vickery Forcing hybrid (lower foreground and 
susceptible varieties on right and left. All missing plants had died of wilt, 
cultural Station, Beltsville, Md., August 19, 1938. 


plots of the 
center) with 
U. 8. Horti* 
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1937 field selections were of greatly increased resistance, since 14 lines, 
either entirely selfed or with one open-pollinated generation (1936), showed 
only 18 to 32 per cent wilt on September 13, variation within these limits 
not being statistically significant. On the same date White Spine showed 
74 per cent wilt and highly susceptible foreign varieties 100 per cent. The 
actual crop loss was slight in the resistant lines, since only about 10 per cent 
of the plants were dead on August 22 (Fig. 1), while 30 per cent of the 
controls were dead on August 8, and 48 per cent on August 22. 

In older resistant plants in the field the progress of the wilt organism 
appears to be so retarded that primary leaf infections often fail to become 
systemic and even an entire shoot, occasionally, may wilt without further 
infection of the plant. When resistant plants in the greenhouse are inocu¬ 
lated in the 2- or 3-leaf stage, they seldom survive indefinitely but the prog¬ 
ress of the bacteria in the vessels appears to be definitely slower than in 
susceptible plants, and the degree of retardation is closely correlated with 
the relative resistance of the same lines in the field. Occasionally, such a 
plant has survived and produced fruit after being systemically infected, 
but in most instances plants that seem to recover will collapse suddenly and 
die from wilt after they reach the fruiting stage. 

The Tokio Long Green x Vickery Forcing hybrid is not yet entirely satis¬ 
factory in horticultural type. The vines are vigorous, medium early, but 
only fairly prolific. Fruits are white-spined, smooth, cylindrical, rounded 
at the base and apex, and medium dark green with lighter tip stripes. 
When mature they are pale-cream color and about 8-10x2|-3i inches. 
Certain other hybrids of more marked mosaic tolerance have shown some 
wilt resistance. Further work is in progress, particularly with reference to 
suitable pickling varieties. So far, however, all hybrids between pickling 
varieties and mosaic-tolerant sorts, such as Tokio Long Green and Chinese 
Long, have shown little evidence of wilt resistance.—S. P. Doolittle, F. S. 
Beecher and W. S. Porte, U. S. Horticultural Station, Beltsville, Maryland. 

Notes on North American Pine-Oak Species of Cronartium on Castanea, 
Castanopsis, and Lithocarpvs. —So far as known to the writer no pine-oak 
species of Cronartium, except C. cerebrum Hedge. & Long, has been found 
in the United States in nature on any broadleaf host except Quercus. In 
July, 1925, the writer collected the telial stage of C. cerebrum on leaves of 
Castanea dentata^ near Andrews and Asheville, North Carolina, and abor¬ 
tive telia on those of C. pumila near Asheville. 

Tfhe first reported occarrejice of Cronartium quercuum Miyabe in China 
was made by S. C. Teng,® who reported the occurrence of the uredial and 
telial stages on Castanea mollissima in the Nanking region in China. Froi^ 
Japan, the writer has received specimens of the uredia of C. quercuum on 

- 1 Names of native species of trees are those of A. Eehder in his ‘ ‘ Manual of cultivated 

trees and shnfi^s'' 1937. The names of foreign species are those of A. Camus in ‘‘Les 
chataigniers. Monographie des genres Castanea and Castanopsis,^* (Paris) 1929. 

2 Teng, 8* 0. Fungi of Nanking II. Contr. Biol. Lab. Sci. Soc. China 8: 13. 1932. 
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the leaves of Castanea as follows: collected by Ogawa on C. crenata at 
Komaba in the region near Tokyo, May 1929; on leaves of C. mollissima, 
collected by D. & H. near Takao, July 9, 1929. 

At various times from 1909 to 1930 inoculations were made under con¬ 
trolled conditions in the pathological greenhouses at Washington, D. C., by 
the writer and his assistants, N. Rex Hunt and Glenn G. Hahn, with spore 
forms of several species of pine-oak Cronartium. Infection of the leaves of 
Castanopsis chrysophylla with Cronartium cerebrum was reported in 1911.® 
Infection of the leaves of Castanea dentata, C, pumila, and C. sativa with 
the urediospores of Cronartium strohilinum was reported in 1922.* Infec¬ 
tion of the leaves of Castanea dentata, C. pumila, and C. sativa with uredio¬ 
spores of Cronartium conigenum was reported also in 1922.° 

A summation is given in table 1 of the results of inoculations of species 
of Castanea, Castanopsis, and Lithocarpus with aeciospores and urediospores 

TABLE 1.— Besults of vnoculations of species of Castanea, Castanopsis and Lithocar¬ 
pus with five species of pine-oak Cronartium^ 


Species of Cronartium 


Species inoculated 

C. cere¬ 
brum 

C. coni¬ 
genum 

C, fusi¬ 
forme 

C. strobi¬ 
linum 

G. sp. 

Castanea: 






alnifolia 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

alnifolia x mollissima 

- 

+ 

+ 

-1- 

+ 

dentata 

-f- 

+ 

-f 

+ 

+ 

henryi x moUissima 

+ 

0 

+ 

0 1 

0 

mollissima 

-f- 

+ 



+ 

pumila 



+ 

+ 

+ 

sativa 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

seguinii 

— 

0 

- 

0 

0 

Castanopsis: 





I 

1 

argentea 

+ 

0 

- 

+ 

0 

chrysophylla 

+ 

0 

+ 

+ 

+ 

dclavaya 

— 

— 

- 

+ 


diver sifolia 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

tribuloides 

— 

0 

- 

0 

0 

Lithocarpus densiflora 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

I 


a -, no infection; +, infection; 0, no inoculation. 


of Cronartium cerebrum, C, conigenum, C. fusiforme Hedge. & Long, (7. 
strobilinum, and the urediospores of C. sp., a species found on the leaves of 
evergreen oaks in California without a known aecial stage. 

In all the infections reported in table 1, uredia, telia, or both resulted 
from the infection. In some species listed as uninfected necrotic lesions 
were formed on the leaves without spore production. Control plants did not 
become infected in any experiment. 

3 Hedgcock, G. G. Notes on Peridermium cerebrum Peck and Peridermium harkneasii 
Moore. Phytopath. 1: 131-132. 1911. 

* Hedgcock, Geo. G., and Glenn G. Hahn. Two important pme cone rusts and their 
new cronartial stages, part 1, Cronartium strobilinum (Arth.) Hedge, and Hahn. Phy¬ 
topath. 12: 112. 1922. 

3 Hedgcock, Geo. G., and N. Bex Hunt. Two important pine cone rusts and their 
cronartial stages, part 2, Cronartium conigenum (Pat.) Hedge, and Hunt. Phytopath. 
12: 119. 1^22. 
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In spite of the fact that Arthur® and others have not recognized the 
validity of the species given in table 1, it has been found that, in addition to 
differences shown when the species were originally described, they differ con¬ 
siderably in behavior on inoculated plants under similar greenhouse •condi¬ 
tions and that the fruiting and spore forms of the different species vary in 
their measurements.— George G. Hedgcock, Division of Forest Pathology, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Isolation of Phytopathogenic Actinomycetes ,^—Ordinary media are 
rather unsatisfactory for isolation of Actinomycetes from scab lesions on the 
tubers of potatoes and on the roots of other plants because of secondary 
organisms that commonly occur in such lesions. Taylor^ suggested surface 
sterilization of the potato tubers with a calcium hypochlorite-sodium hy¬ 
droxide solution and plating of the scab lesions on Waksman's egg-albumin 
agar. The disinfectant represses many bacteria and the medium inhibits 
‘‘spreader” bacteria. However, his method of triturating the diseased 
tissues with a pestle and mortar invites fungus contamination. 

The following technique has been found very satisfactory for isolation 
of Actinomycetes from potato-scab lesions and from Actinomyces lesions on 
the roots of other hosts in Michigan. A scabby tuber is thoroughly washed in 
tap water, immersed in 0.1 per cent HgCl 2 for 1 min. and rinsed under a 
tap. A scab lesion with the underlying tissue is cut out with a flamed 
scalpel and placed in a sterile, cotton-plugged, test tube. A heavy glass rod 
dipped in alcohol, flamed, and inserted into the tube is used to break up the 
diseased material. Thorough trituration is unnecessary. About 10 cc. of 
sterile water is then pipetted into the tube and the contents are shaken. 
One-tenth cc. of this suspension is further diluted with 10 cc. of sterile water. 
One-tenth to 1 cc. of this suspension in a Petri dish, plus about 20 cc. of 
medium, generally gives a satisfactory dilution. But, since the degree of 
the dilution will depend on the thoroughness with which the diseased tissue 
is macerated and the size of the scab lesion, it is advisable to pour plates of 
several dilutions. 

In selecting a suitable medium for the separation of Actinomycetes from 
secondary organisms and contaminates, advantage was taken of the fact 
that Actinomycetes commonly grow well on media containing very small 
quantities of nutrients. The most satisfactory medium tried consists of 1 
g. of glucose and 1 cc. of a 10 per cent solution of each of the following 
salts: KH 2 PO 4 , NaNOj, KOI, and MgS 04 • 7 H 2 O; and 15 grams of agar per 
liter of distilled (or tap) water, pH adjusted to neutral. Most bacteria and 
fungi grow very poorly or not at all on this medium, while Actinomycetes 
grow well, the colonies usually becoming visible to the unaided eye in 2 or 3 
.^ays. 

0 Arthur, J. 0. Manual of rusts in the United States and Canada. 1934. 

X Jbianuu article No. 376 (n.8.) of the Agricultural Experiment Station of 
State College, published by permission of the Director. 

e Taylor, C. F. A method for the isolation of Actmomycetes from scab lesions on 
potato tubers and beet roots. Phytopath. 26: 387-388. 1936. 
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The substitution of 1 g. per liter of soluble starch for glucose in the above 
described medium results in slightly better growth of Actinomycetes; but, 
with respect to inhibition of bacteria and fungi, the medium is somewhat 
inferior to that containing glucose. It seems possible, however, that some 
Actinomycetes that grow very poorly on glucose media may be phytopatho- 
genic. In such cases the starch medium might be preferable. Media con¬ 
taining 0.1 per cent glucose or 0.1 per cent soluble stareh, without the addi¬ 
tion of the salt solutions or with only the nitrate, were somewhat inferior to 
the media containing small quantities of all 4 salts because of the repressing 
effect on the development of the Actinomycetes.— Glenn KenKniqht and J. 
H. Muncie, Department of Botany and Plant Pathology, Michigan State 
College, Bast Lansing. 

* 

Was Mayer the First to Record a Virus Disease of Plants? —There re¬ 
cently came to the writer’s attention, from a most unusual source, a cut of 
what appears to be a virus disease of tulips. That, in itself, is not peculiar. 
The dates appearing on the cut, however, are of unusual interest. 

Dr. Adolf Mayer (1886) gave us what appears to be the first description 
of a virus disease of plants when he described tobacco mosaic.^ Iwanowski® 
first demonstrated in 1892 the filterability of the infective principle of the 
juices from mosaic-diseased tobacco plants. 

The above mentioned cut appears on page 6 of Portfolio No. 1 of The Old 
Print Shop, 150 Lexington Avenue, New York. Below the cut appears the 
caption, ‘^Dr. Thornton’s ^Temple of Flora’ (1798-1808).” McWhorter® 
states that ‘^broken” tulips are infected with two viruses. The tulips pic¬ 
tured in the cut show unmistakable evidence of “breaking.” 

Correspondence with Mr. Eobert L. Harley, of The Old Print Shop, dis¬ 
closed the following information concerning “Dr. Thornton’s ‘Temple of 
Flora’ 

“. . . the engraving of tulips from ‘Dr. Thornton’s Temple of 
Flora,* which was illustrated in our recent pamphlet, was actually 
made between the dates 1798 and 1808 from a sketch or drawing of 
some sort made slightly earlier. 

“Dr. Thornton himself, we understand, made no drawings at all. 

He employed several different artists to work for him, and after the 
prints were made from these drawings, he assembled them and pub¬ 
lished the collection.” 

Can the original print be construed as sufficient evidence that such a virus 
disease existed in tulips at that early date? Is the evidence submitted suf¬ 
ficient to establish the fact that the first record of a virus disease of plants 
was known to have occurred between'1798 and 1808 T — J. M. Raedeb, Assoc. 
Plant Pathologist, Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

1 Mayer, A. E. Ueber die Mosaikkrankheit des Tabaks. Landw. Vers. Stat. 82: 451- 
467. 1886. 

8 Iwanowski, D. Ueber die Mosaikkrankheit der Tabakspflanze. Bull. Acad. Imp. 
Sci. de 8t. Petersbourg HI, 36: 67-70. 1892. 

8 McWhorter, F. P. Broken’’ tulips are diseased. Floristc Exch. and<<Hort. 

Trade W#ld 00: 15, 18. 1938. 
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Pape, Heineich. Die Praxis der Belcampfung von KranTcheiten und Schadlingen der 
Zierpflanaen. 3. Aufl. 475 p., 8 col. pi., 336 fig. P. Parey (Berlin) 1939.* Price 
Rm. 19 (subject to a 25% discount on foreign purchases). 

It seems remarkable that, in the United States where the production of ornamental 
plants is a $100,000,000 plus industry, no complete manual of the diseases and pests affect¬ 
ing garden and greenhouse flowers, ornamental shrubs, and shade trees has yet appeared. 
Existing publications in this field are either books of limited scope or experiment-station 
bulletins devoted to only a few of the disease and pest problems that confront the gardener. 
In Germany a handbook covering this range of subjects has gone through two editions, and 
a 3rd revised and enlarged edition has recently appeared. It contains about 50 more pages 
and 33 more figures than the 2nd edition of 1936. As in the former editions, the plan is 
followed of presenting a general discussion of the extent of plant disease and pest losses, 
the agents of and factors in parasitism and disease, and the means and materials used in 
their control. Next, there is a special section devoted to (a) plant parasites and (b) 
animal pests, injurious in garden and greenhouse plant culture generally; and another 
**special section'^ (more than two thirds of the book) in which the diseases and pests of 
individual plant species are described. Hosts are listed alphabetically from Abies to 
Zinniaf though numerous genera of ornamental value are omitted; diseases (including 
virus, physiological, and of unknown cause) and pests (insects, nematodes, mollusks) are 
grouped according to the plant part attacked. The discussion of minor diseases and pests, 
and information of special mycological and entomological interest, are printed in reduced 
type to indicate their relative importance and to conserve space. Many of the illustrations 
are technically excellent and most are well reproduced. They are extremely helpful in 
recognizing the disease or injury with which one has to deal. There are indices listing (1) 
general and special literature in the field covered, (2) hosts by common and Latin names, 
(3) parasites similarly, and general subject matter. 

The coverage of special literature is, in general, thorough and up-to-date. The re¬ 
viewer would call attention to the omission of Phytophthora mrgasperma and Plenodomvs 
meliloti on Althaea, concerning which competent scientific accounts have appeared. 

American gardeners are probably not sufficiently ‘‘pest mindedas yet to make 
efficient use of a compi ehensivc book in this field, but to professional pathologists and 
entomologists who must deal with ornamentals this sort of book is a boon. Could our 
gardeners but avail themselves of the information thus presented in a foreign language, 
quite a number of Federal and State workers now serving as horticultural advisers to the 
general public could find a great deal more time for constructive work.— Freeman Weiss. 

Gardner, V. B., F. C. Bradford, and H. D. Hooker, Jr. Fundamentals of fruit pro¬ 
duction, 2nd Ed., 788 pp., illus., $5.00. McGraw-Hill Book Company (New 
York). 

Seventeen years ago the first edition of this work appeared. At that time it proved 
to be the most useful and up-to-date publication of its kind. The chapters on winter 
injury, frost protection, effects (f surpluses and deficiencies of moisture, effects of mineral 
excesses and deficiencies, and other closely related subjects were very useful to plant 
pathologists. Plant pathologists were also supplied with a working knowledge of fruit 
production, which enabled them to understand more fully the parts played by soil moisture, 
nutrition, light duration, temperature, humidity, pruning, and a host of other factors on 
the incidence of disease. 

The second edition consists of a great deal of the same material as presented in the 
first edition. Plant pathologists in general will find the sections “Water relations,“ 
“Nutrition,“ “Temperature relations of fruit plants,“ and “Geographic influences in 
fruit production ’ ’ of special interest. The remainder of the book, devoted to horticultural 
practices and to fruit setting, is valuable source of information to those specialists deal¬ 
ing with fruit pathology. 

While this edition, like i fc« predecessor, presents much interesting and valuable mate¬ 
rial from many sources, it stall eontains concepts and interpretations based on older work 
that have been changed by more recent researches.—M. C. Goldsworthy, Division of Fruit 
and Vegetable Crops and Diseasee, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Ag»i* 
aniture, Beltsville, Maryland, 
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REPOKT OF SUMMER MEETING OP THE AMERICAN 
PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

JUNE 20-23,1939 

The American Phytopathological Society held its summer meeting with 
the north Central Group of Phytopathologists at Milwaukee, June 20, and at 
Madison, Wisconsin, from June 21 to 23. President C. A. Dykstra and 
Dean E. B. Fred of the University of Wisconsin welcomed visiting scientists 
of all the botanical societies at a general session, June 21. 

The scientific program was limited, in accord with numerous suggestions, 
to laboratory exhibits and field trips, except for joint sessions with other 
societies. These included sessions with the American Society of Plant 
Physiologists, on Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons, and a session of all 
botanical societies, Thursday morning, I. E. Melhus presiding. At this meet¬ 
ing the Society was represented by E. C. Stakman, University of Minnesota, 
who gave an invitation paper on ‘Variability among the smut fungi.’’ The 
Forest Products Laboratory, the laboratories of plant pathology and of cer¬ 
tain other plant-science departments of the University of Wisconsin were 
open for inspection and for demonstration, both of techniques employed in 
research and of results obtained. Facilities were offered for a number of 
field trips to experimental plots and to surrounding areas of scientific 
interest. 

A program, with morning, afternoon, and evening schedules of ‘‘non¬ 
technical activities,” was arranged for visitors who accompanied Society 
members. This included a tea W’ednesday afternoon, given by the wives 
of botany and plant-pathology staff members. 

The Phytopathology dinner, W'ednesday evening, was shared by 115 
members and friends. G. W. Keitt introduced C. R. Orton, President of the 
Society, who conducted a short business meeting of the North Central Group. 
H. W. Anderson, University of Illinois, invited the pathologists to hold their 
1940 summer meeting in southwestern Illinois. The committee chosen to 
make necessary arrangements includes H. W. Anderson, University of Illi¬ 
nois, chairman, I. E. Melhus, Iowa State College, and C. R. Tucker, Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri. The program was concluded by moving pictures in 
natural color of Wisconsin fungi and wild flowers, presented by the State 
Conservation Commission of Wisconsin. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

OP A 

Bioclimaticb-Biombtborology Subsection op Biological Abstracts 

To all engaged in research or instruction in plant pathology or other 
life sciences the announcement will be welcome that BIOLOGICAL AB¬ 
STRACTS is undertaking a more complete abstracting and segregation of 
current research literature on weather and climate in relation to agriculture 
and biology. A new subsection, Bioclimatics, Biometeorology, within the 
section Ecology is now appearing under the editorship of Robert G. Stone 
of the Blue Hill Observatory, Harvard University. 

Though often devoting much attention to the same fundamental natural 
forces, many diverse research groups which have sprung up in various subject 
matter fields still work in practical isolation from one another, belonging 
to separate societies and publishing in different journals. BIOLOGICAL 
ABSTRACTS aims now to help these groups in applying common ideas and 
methods to the study of situations that are basically similar, as, for example, 
where techniques and concepts derived from a study of the influence of 
weather factors on the inception and epidemiology of animal or human 
diseases are likely to have a very high transfer value as applied to studies 
of the spread or survival of plant diseases. In situations like this an abstract¬ 
ing journal of broad scope, like BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, appears ad¬ 
mirably suited to the sort of synthesis of fundamental knowledge which is 
demanded. In inaugurating this section, gathering together items from 
wide sources dealing with climatic factors in relation to living things, 
BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS is carrying on only one of the functions for 
which its nonprofit service to scientists was originally created, viz., to pro¬ 
vide biologists with easier access to the literature of borderline fields. 

Under the current sectional publication plan, which is to be continued, 
this bioclimatic material will be found, at present, not only in Section A— 
Abstracts of General Biology, but also under Section B— Abstracts of Experi¬ 
mental Animal Biology, Section D— Abstracts of Plant Sciences, and Section 
E— Abstracts of Animal Sciences. Section D is the separately published 
subject group which includes abstracts of the literature on plant pathology 
as well as that on plant physiology, anatomy, and systematics, and agronomy, 
horticulture, forestry, ecology, and other related lines. 
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THEBE SPECIES OP PYTHIUM WITH LAEGB OOGONIAL 
PROTUBERANCES 

Charles Dbechsler 
(Accepted for publication July 20, 1939) 

Among 15 members of the genus Pythium that I {5)'presented nearly a 
decade ago as species new to science, were included 2 forms, P. mastophorum 
and P. polymastum, that were set forth at the time as being apparently most 
directly related to P. megalacanthum de Bary. Owing to the circumstance 
that P. megalacanthum has since then been cited in connection with injury 
to various economic plants in different countries, an increased possibility 
seems in prospect that my 2 forms may become rather variously understood 
in accordance with diverse applications of de Bary’s binomial. To abate in 
some degree whatever occasion for error may arise, it appears expedient to 
supplement my earlier diagnoses with illustrated discussion of the more im¬ 
portant of the relevant morphological and developmental details,—^the illus¬ 
trations, to facilitate comparison, having been prepared for reproduction at 
magnifications uniform with similar figures given earlier in papers on con¬ 
generic parasites (6, 7, 9). Such discussion likewise is devoted to a third 
fungus, which has been dealt with as P. megalacanthum more extensively in 
recent literature than any other, and which, besides, in its structural features, 
presents so obvious a parallelism with both P. mastophorum and P. poly¬ 
mastum that its intimate relationship to these forms seems unquestionable. 

PYTHIUM MASTOPHORUM 

Though numerous cultures derived from a wide variety of affected vege¬ 
table structures have been examined during the 12 years since Pythium 
mastophorum was isolated from a discolored root of an unthrifty specimen 
of English daisy, Beilis perennis L., collected in the District of Columbia, the 
fungus has not yet been obtained from diseased material a second time. The 
species could not well have been overlooked in examinations of planted plate 
cultures, as, even previous to the development of its reproductive bodies, the 
characteristically haphazard disposition of its mycelial elements contrasts 
rather markedly with the more orderly arrangements of hyphae usual for 
most root-inhabiting oomycetes. Opportunity has been lacking for determin¬ 
ing to what extent the fungus may be associated with roqtlet decay of the 
English daisy, as diseased specimens of that ornamental have not again 
become available for use in the preparation of cultures. ^ 

Asexual reproduction of the fungus may be induced by shallow irrigation 
of well-nourished, actively growing mycelium. Such irrigation is readily 
accomplished by removing small slabs from a Lima-bean-agar plate culture to 
a sterile Petri dish and adding sterile distilled water until the liquid moistens, 
yet does not seriously flood, the upper surface of the slabs. As nutrient sub¬ 
stances tend to diffuse out from the rich substratum, thereby encouraging a 
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continuation of vegetative growth, it has often proved advantageous to re¬ 
place the water at intervals. The manipulation required for these changes 
usually results in the introduction of putrefactive bacteria, which, in the 
course of 1 or 2 days, multiply so as to attain a concentration decidedly un¬ 
favorable for zoospore production by most root-rotting oomycetes. Pythium 
mastophorum, however, would seem little repressed in its asexual reproduc¬ 
tive development as long as bacterial contamination remains fairly moderate, 
for usually, it continues to give rise to zoosporangia during the third and 
fourth days after the irrigation treatment is begun. 

The zoosporangia, usually borne terminally (Fig. 1, A, B), or subter- 
minally (Fig. 1, C, D, B), though sometimes occupying definitely intercalary 
positions (Fig. 1, Q, R), are of the subspherical type and have approximately 
the same dimensions as the homologous bodies, for example, of Pythium 
irregulare Buism. and P. mammillaium Meurs. Nevertheless, they would not 
readily be mistaken for reproductive bodies of the two more familiar para¬ 
sites, owing partly to a perceptible tendency for them to assume an oblate 
ellipsoidal (Fig. 1, A-E) rather than a prolate ellipsoidal shape, and partly 
to a darker, less translucent consistency of their protoplasmic contents. In 
the latter respect they suggest somewhat the appearance of young oogonia or 
globose gemmae belonging to certain relatively delicate members of the 
Saprolegniaceae. 

After an individual sporangium has been delimited from its supporting 
hypha by the deposition of 1 or 2 septa, it puts forth an evacuation tube, 
sometimes from an equatorial position (Fig. 1, F, G), sometimes from an 
apical position (Fig. 1, H, I), and sometimes from a basal position (Fig. 1, 
P). Sooner or later a large vacuole appears within the sporangium, and a 
refractive gelatinous cap is formed at the tip of the evacuation tube (Fig. 1, 
I). These changes presage discharge of the protoplasmic material into a 
vesicle resulting from inflation of the apical cap. In the vesicle cleavage of 
the granular material wholly after the fashion usual in the genus Pythium 
brings about its conversion into relatively large biciliate zoospores (Fig. 1, 
J, JJ, K-N). On being liberated through rupture of the vesicle, the zoo¬ 
spores swim about for a variable period in a slow, seemingly deliberate man¬ 
ner, and eventually round up into subspherical cysts having an average 
diameter of approximately 13 |j. 

Proliferous development of sporangia has neyer been observed in any 
material of Pythium mastophorum. Very frequently, indeed, the portions 
of sporangiferous filaments adjacent to empty sporangia are likewise devoid 
of contents (Fig. 1, 0-X). Irregularities in development of asexual repro¬ 
ductive apparatus have been noted in this species as in many other oomycetes: 
illustrative instances being represented often in excessive contortion of the 
evacuation tube (Fig. 1, G), in a somewhat branched condition of that tube 
(Fig. 1, J, M), and in production of a second tube following frustration of 
the first (Fig. 1, L). 

Sexual organs are formed abundantly and promptly when Pythium mas- 
tophorum is grown on maize-meal agar. The young oogonia n^ke their ap- 
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Fig. 1. Asexual reproductive apparatus of Pythium mastophorum formed on irri¬ 
gated Lima-bean agar, and, with the aid of a camera lucida, drawn to a uniform magnifi¬ 
cation ; X 500 throughout. A-E. Full-grown sporangia. F-I. Sporangia, each of which 
has put forth an evacuation tube. J, JJ. Sporangium showing respectively an early and 
a late stage in the fashioning of zoospores within the vesicle. K-N. Sporangia showing 
successively later stages in zoospore development. O-X. Empty sporahgia, ^ter es<^pe 
of zoospores Y. Oospore germinating by production of a long evacuation tube. Z. Empty 
oogonium, |i|i!ter germination of oospore by production of zoospores. (t, evacuation 
tube in F-z.) 
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pearance in the substratum as globose bodies, usually borne terminally on 
short lateral branches that are often somewhat bent or contorted. Like the 
sporangia, they contain very densely granular protoplasm, the meager trans- 
lucence of which gives them a darkish aspect. At a relatively early stage in 
the enlargement of the individual female organ, the usually single antherid- 
ium begins to develop in contact with it as a saccate or lobate expansion 
terminating a filament not closely connected with the oogonial hypha. The 
2 sexual structures and the filaments supporting them are usually engaged 
with one another to a greater or lesser extent, the engagement being promoted 
at times by the presence of short diverticulations (Pig. 2, A, B, C). Before 
the oogonium has quite attained definitive size it puts forth protuberances, 
now in scattered arrangement, now in closer, bristling array. At first these 
protuberances may be hemispherical (Pig. 2, D, E), but soon they mostly 
become drawn out distally into broadly conical (Pig. 2, P) or even somewhat 
mammiform shapes (Pig. 2, G). After withdrawal of protoplasmic contents 
from them, the protuberances are revealed as characteristically thick-walled 
modifications with lumina often very markedly narrowed at the apex (Pig. 
3, A-D). Pollowing delimitation of both oogonium and antheridium 
through insertion of basal septa, the latter organ intrudes into the former a 
rather broad fertilization tube by means of which it delivers up its contents. 
A familiar sequence of developmental changes brings into existence an 
oospore that, at maturity, is provided with a wall of moderate thickness, and 
shows the internal structure most usual among species of Pythium ,—its 
single large central reserve globule being surrounded by a granular parietal 
layer wherein a single refringent body, mostly oblate ellipsoidal in shape, is 
discernible (Pig. 3, A-D). 

Degeneration of sexual apparatus is sometimes virtually absent in maize- 
meal agar cultures of Pythium mastophorum, while at other times, in the 
same medium, fully half of the oogonia fail to yield good oospores. Pre- 
quently only a portion of the granular material within an oogonium is lost, 
the remainder being utilized in endogenous formation of a smaller secondary 
oogonium, which is usually furnished with correspondingly fewer and smaller 
protuberances, and gives rise to a proportionately smaller oospore. Now and 
then similar partial degeneration in a secondary oogonium is concomitant 
with endogenous development of a tertiary oogonium, within which an 
oospore of small dimensions, yet of correct internal structure, may be borne. 
Except for a brief passage devoted wholly to a description of the secondary 
and tertiary oogonia, the diagnosis of P. mastophorum, for better comparison 
with related species, avoids consideration of these bodies and of the oospores 
formed in them,^ its statements on ordinary dimensions of oogonium, an- 
theridkim, and oospore being based on measurements of completely normal 
structures found in maize-meal-agar cultures that showed practically no 
degeneration of sexual apparatus. Normal and abundant sexual develop¬ 
ment of the fungus is accompanied generally by a dimensional variability 
that, in comparison with variability in some congeneric forms, may be re- 
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garded as moderate. Thus the 200 values for diameter of oogonium (exclu¬ 
sive of protuberances) from which was computed the average for this dimen¬ 
sion given in the diagnosis—values obtained by measuring specimens selected 
at random—showed, when expressed to the nearest micron, a distribution as 
follows I 25 (j, 1 ^ 30 |j, 3 j 31 pj 6 j 32 p, 15 ^ 33 p, 26 y 34 p, 27 ^ 35 p, 43 y 36 p, 24 ^ 
37 p, 24; 38 p, 15; 39 p, 9; 40 p, 6; 41 p, 1. And the 200 values for oospore 
diameter from which was computed the average for that dimension—^values 
obtained by measuring the oospores contained within the 200 oogonia— 
showed, when expressed to the nearest micron, the following distribution: 
21 p, 1; 22 p, 1; 24 p, 4; 25 p, 5; 26 p, 6; 27 p, 23; 28 p, 29; 29 p, 46; 30 p, 
48; 31 p, 28; 32 p, 5; 33 p, 3; 35 p, 1. 

Since Pythium mastophorum is usually rather reluctant to form zoospores, 
it is somewhat surprising that, when asexual reproduction occurs in irrigated 
preparations, a considerable proportion of such oospores as happen to have 
been produced simultaneously with the asexual sporangia likewise germinate 
by production of zoospores. The events associated with this type of germina¬ 
tion follow the sequence earlier set forth in my account of P. acanthicum 
Drechsl. (9, p. 402). 

PYTHIT^M POLYMASTUM 

Pythium polymastum came into my hands in a pure culture received 
with 13 other fungous cultures in May, 1925, from the late Doctor 6. P. Clin¬ 
ton, in whose laboratory at the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, New Haven, Conn., it was stated to have been isolated on April 1, 1921, 
from lettuce, Laiuca sativa L. Although decaying roots of lettuce obtained 
from sickly plants in greenhouses both at the Arlington Experiment Farm, 
Arlington, Va., and at the U. S. Horticultural Station, Beltsville, Md., have 
on several occasions during more recent years been examined microscopically, 
the cliaracteristh* sexual bodies of the fungus could not be recognized in any 
affected tissues. The fungus has never been obtained when diseased lettuce 
roots of such origin were planted on agar media in Petri dishes; nor, indeed, 
has it come to light following similar treatment of discolored roots or rootlets 
from numerous other phanerogamic plants undertaken by me during a 
period of 18 years. To my knowledge the species has not been isolated from 
any natural source a second time. For some years, however, Clinton’s orig¬ 
inal strain, as also the one and only strain of P. mastophorum hitherto 
brought into pure culture, has been widely available to mycologists at the 
Centraalbureau voor Schimmelcultures in Baarn, The Netherlands. 

Growing in pure culture on maize-meal agar, Pythium polymastum sh^s 
approximately the same moderate rate of mycelial extension as P. masto¬ 
phorum; and reveals, too, the same characteristically random disposition 
of its vegetative filaments. Although its vegetative hyphae exceed in width 
those of the form isolated from roots of the English daisy, the difference with 
respect to coarseness is not a conspicuous one. Because of their meager dis¬ 
play of delicate branches both species must be reckoned among the coarser 
members of the genus Pythium. 



Fig. 4. Pythium polymastum, drawn with aid of a camera lucida. A-Q. Asexual 
reproductive apparatus formed on irrigated Lima-bean agar; x500: A, B, Full-grown 
Sj^orangia; C, B, Sporangia, each with an elongating evacuation tube; E, F, G, Sporan- 
l^um, showing 3 successive stages in the fashioning of its zoospores; H, Sporangium, 
showing a zoospore in act of escaping; I-N, Empty sporaogm; O, P, Motile zoospores; 
Q, a, b, Zoospores rounding up; t, evacuation tube in B, S. Immature units of 

sexuaL apparatus formed in maize-meal |igar; x 1000. *S: . 
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Zoospore production is not readily induced in Pythium polymastum, but 
has nevertheless been obtained several times by carefully irrigating slabs 
excised from Lima-bean-agar plate cultures well permeated with young 
mycelium. The sporangia, like those of P. mastophorum, appear rather 
tardily as somewhat opaquely darkish bodies occurring in either intercalary 
(Fig. 4, A) or terminal (Fig. 4, B) positions. For the most part they are of 
subspherical or oblate ellipsoidal shape, yet irregular specimens are so fre¬ 
quent that they can hardly be considered exceptional. In some instances, 
for example, the sporangium is composed of 2 connected lobes (Fig. 4, E, J), 
or, again, it consists of a main swollen structure together with a number of 
dome-shape diverticula (Fig. 4, N). The evacuation tube (Fig. 4, C~N: t) 
may arise from an equatorial position (Fig. 4, C, D) or from a position closer 
to the basal or distal end (Fig. 4,1, J). On attaining a lei;igth sometimes less 
(Fig. 4, H, L) but at other times greater (Fig. 4,1) than the diameter of the 
sporangium, it yields at the tip to permit escape of the sporangia! contents 
into a vesicle, where they undergo transformation into biciliate zoospores 
wholly through the development generally characteristic of species of 
Pythium (Fig. 4, E, F, G). Escape of the swimming spores ordinarily en¬ 
sues from extensive disintegration of the vesicle as is usual in congeneric 
forms; though a few instances came under observation where a relatively 
small opening served as exit for one or several of the motile spores (Fig. 4, 
H) before the vesicular membrane—evidently one of more than customary 
toughness—gave way extensively. The empty sporangial envelope not in¬ 
frequently shows a relaxed undulant contour (Fig. 4, H, L), but, even where 
irregularity of outline is not clearly noticeable (Fig. 4, E, I, J, K, M, N), some 
reduction in volume may be presumed to have accompanied loss of contents. 

The zoospores of Pythium polymastum, after swimming about in a stately 
manner (Fig. 4, 0, P), come to rest (Fig. 4, Q, a) and round up into cysts 
(Fig. 4, Q, b) with an average diameter of 15 to 16 [j. They are, indeed, the 
largest zoospores I have ever seen in any species of Pythium, Despite their 
extraordinary dimensions they seem clearly exceeded in size by the zoospores 
of P. megalacanthum, which, according to de Bary’s account (2), round up 
into cysts with an astonishing average diameter of 18 to 20 p. Since zoospores 
generally appear little given to pronounced dimensional variability, it is 
believed that a difference of 3 or 4 p in average width of these bodies would 
in itself set apart Clinton’s fungus as a species different from that of de Bary, 
notwithstanding certain obvious resemblances, which had led me at first to 
hold the two identical,—an error whereby the fungus under consideration 
came to be cited as P. megalacanthum in a paper by Harter and Whitney 
(10). Additional ground for objecting to the earlier tentative identification 
derives from the absence of any proliferous tendency in the zoosporangial 
development of P. polymastum under cultural conditions that evoked unmis¬ 
takable proliferation in P. anandrum Drechsl.,—^assuredly a fungus not 
disposed to produce zoosporangia at all abundantly. ^ 

When cultivated on maize-meal agar, Pythium polymastum usually begins 
its sexual reproduction 3 or 4 days after active mycelial growth has been 
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Fig. 6. A-E. Immature sexual apparatus in various stages of development, ^und 
in maize-meal-agar cultures, and, with the aid of a camera lucida, di^wn to .a uni^rm 
magnification; x 1000 throughout. 
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initiated. The oogonia first become visible as somewhat opaquely darkish 
globose bodies that are either borne terminally on relatively short branches 
(Fig. 5, A, B; 6, A, B) or are sessile and lateral on longer mycelial filaments 
(Fig. 6, C). From a very early stage the female structure is found in con¬ 
tact with a young antheridium, which consists often of a bulbous enlargement 
borne terminally or laterally on a hyphal element not closely connected with 
the oogonial filament (Fig. 5, A). Occasionally, 2 antheridia are present 
(Fig. 5, E). The sex organs remain continuous with the mycelium as they in¬ 
crease in size through migration of protoplasmic material into them. During 
the final stages of expansion the oogonium puts forth a variable number of 
rather wide proturbances (Fig. 4, R, S; 6, D), and then is delimited by the de¬ 
position of a basal septum (Fig. 6, E). At about the same time (Fig. 6, E), or 
frequently even a little earlier (Fig. 4, R, S), the antheridium, whose growth 
has in many instances been accompanied by a greater or lesser development 
of lobes, protuberances, or diverticulations, also is delimited by the laying 
down of a basal cross-wall. Soon the processes through which the single 
oospore is brought into being are inaugurated by noticeable contraction of 
the female protoplast away from its sculptured enveloping wall, intrusion 
of a stout fertilization tube into the oogonial chamber, and transfer of the 
antheridial contents. 

The withdrawal of protoplasmic material from the oogonial envelope 
brings into clearer view marked variations among the protuberances with 
respect to shape, thickness of wall, and width of himen. In some instances 
these excrescences are represented by narrow, cylindrical, thin-walled digi- 
tations 10 to 30 [x in length, which, for the most part, are bluntly rounded at 
the tip, yet which, again, may become expanded terminally and bear smaller 
secondary protuberances along the expanded portion; in other equally 
numerous instances, they are represented by small cusps with greatly reduced 
lumina. As, however, the more bizarre variations in design of the protuber¬ 
ances seem to be associated almost always with serious oogonial deterioration, 
their significance must be discounted generously in any sound characteriza¬ 
tion of the species. In cultures wherein degeneration is reduced in such mea¬ 
sure that most units of sexual apparatus yield good oospores the oogonial 
protuberances appear more usually to be of conical or mastoid shape; the 
lumen, in most instances, being fairly wide in the broad, thick-walled basal 
part, but becoming conspicuously narrowed in the apical prolongation (Fig. 
5, C~F), The number of protuberances preseigit on oogonia with good 
oospores varies greatly: less than a dozen being visible in the upper and 
equatorial aspects of some comparatively smooth envelopes (Fig. 5, P), 
though, usually, scores are crowded together in the corresponding portions 
of the more elaborately sculptured envelopes (Fig. 5, C-E). 

Despite their relatively large dimensions, the oospores of Pythium poly- 
mastum show tfie internal organization familiar among species of Pythium 
other than P. helicoides Drechsl. and its allies. At early maturity the parietal 
protoplasmic layer surrounding the homogeneous central reserve globule 
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reveals a rather finely granular texture (Pig. 5, C-F)."* Examination after 
6 or 8 weeks of storage at a temperature of approximately 5° C. shows usu¬ 
ally a perceptible increase in size of the reserve globule, with an equal de¬ 
crease in thickness of the parietal layer. The parietal layer, moreover, now 
shows coarser texture, its constituent granules having attained a diameter of 
about 0.5 [X; so that, except mainly for a less regular arrangement of the 
granules, the resulting appearance is reminiscent of the oospores of many 
saprolegniaceous forms, including all terricolous species of Aphanomyces. 
As in various congeneric forms, many oospores, after a prolonged period of 
dormancy, show imbedded in the parietal layer from 2 to 4 refringent bodies 
of somewhat smaller dimensions than the single large subspherical or oblate 
ellipsoidal refringent body found at early maturity (Fig. 5, C~P). 

The fungus appears somewhat exacting in its nutritional requirements for 
proper sexual reproduction. Some culture media, including maize-meal- 
decoction agar, that allow abundant development of good oospores by the 
several Pythium species commonly associated with damping-oflf, will permit 
development of good oospores by P. polymastum in perhaps only about 5 or 
10 oogonia out of every hundred such structures produced. Addition to an 
agar medium of a considerable amount of very finely ground maize meal 
usually brings about marked reduction in oogonial degeneration, with the 
result that as many as half of the units of sexual apparatus produced may 
then form oospores with correctly organized contents. Partial degeneration 
of oogonia, with endogenous de\Tlopment of smaller secondary oogonia that 
function successfully in forming good, though usually rather small, oospores, 
occurs in cultures of P. polymastum much as in cultures of P. mastophorum. 

The information on oogonial dimensions submitted in the diagnosis of the 
species was based on measurements of 200 oogonia produced in a maize-meal- 
agar culture that had more than ordinary merit with respect to normality of 
sexual reproduction. The specimens measured were free even of partial 
degeneration, all having produced correctly organized oospores without inter¬ 
vention of any secondary oogonium. Measurements of the 200 oospores in 
question provided the metric data underlying the statements pertaining to 
dimensions of the oospore. In order to remedy in some part the irregular 
distribution of values that was evident when both sets of measurements were 
divided into classes having a range of only 1 p, an equal number of additional 
measurements have been made with similar precautions against unnecessary 
incorporation of effects due to degeneration. The combined 400 measure¬ 
ments show a distribution of values for diameter of oogonium (exclusive of 
protuberances), expressed to the nearest micron, as follows: 26 p, 2; 27 p, 1; 
28 p, 4; 29 p, 1; 30p, 1; 31 p, 3; 32 p, 4; 33 p, 8; 34 p, 4; 35 p, 

36 p, 12; 37 p, 10; 38 p, 10; 39 p, 18; 40 p, 16; 41 p, 16; 42 p, 22; 43 p, 13; 

44 p, 37; 45 p, 27; 46 p, 29; 47 p, 27; 48 p, 29; 49 p, 33; 50 p, 20; 51 p, 12; 

52 p, 13; 53 p, 8; 54 p, 4; 55 p, 5; 56 p, 1; 58 p, 1; 59 p, 1. The 400 oospores 

contained within the oogonia measured showed a distribution of values for 
diameter, expressed to the nearest micron, as follows: 21 p, 1; 22 p, 4; 23 p, 
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2; 24 M, 3; 25 M, 8; 26 m, 7; 27 p, 9; 28 p, 10; 29 p, 6; 30 m, 15; 31 p, 15; 32 p, 
26; 33 M, 20; 34 p, 25; 35 p, 34; 36 m, 41; 37 m, 48; 38 m, 40; 39 m, 30; 40 |j, 20; 
41 jj, 15; 42 |j, 11; 43 [j, 5; 44 m, 3; 45 n, 1; 46 p, 1. Prom the 2 sets of 
measurements averages of 44 \x and 35 p have been computed for diameter 
of oogonium and diameter of oospore, respectively. 

Oospores of correct internal structure, taken from maize-meal-agar cul¬ 
tures that with some protection against excessive desiccation had been stored 
for 2 or even 3 years, were repeatedly found capable of germination. To be 
sure, during my earlier experience with the species, diflSculty was at times 
encountered when oospores of unimpeachable organization, taken from cul¬ 
tures only a few months old, failed to germinate, or to show any other sign 
of continued life. The secret of such puzzling failure was eventually found 
to lie in the thermal requirements of P. polymastum; its oospores being unable 
to germinate and its vegetative mycelium being killed outright at the high 
summer temperatures often prevailing for somewhat extended periods in 
Washington, D. C. Eecourse to artificial cooling during the summer months 
showed that in oospores of this as of related forms correct internal structure 
always betokens capability of germination. 

PYTHIUM MEGALACANTIIUM DE BARY SENSU BUISMAN 

A fungus more impressive in its dimensions than Pythium polymastum 
was made known by Buisman (3) in 1927 in a paper devoted to root rots 
affecting various economic plants in The Netherlands. Its spiny subspherical 
oogonia had been first observed by her during the summer of the previous 
year, on examining roots of some flax {Linum usitatissimum L.) plants from 
Groningen affected with typical “vlasbrand,” and again later in the same 
season, on examining flax roots from Friesland. The phycomycete was 
readily isolated and grown in pure culture. When mycelium from a pure 
culture was applied to healthy roots of flax seedlings grown in nutrient solu¬ 
tion, softening of the main root ensued after several days. Subsequently, as 
the infection advanced into the lateral roots, these became glassy and limp. 
Boots of plants artificially inoculated showed in their tissues very numerous 
large spiny oogonia, which bodies reminded Buisman of the illustrations of 
the oogonia of P. megalacanthum given by de Bary. The phycomycete from 
flax roots seemed to her to correspond very well with the description sub¬ 
mitted by de Bary for that species. Although she recognized that the oogonia 
of her fungus, ranging in diameter from approximately 30 to 70 |j, often 
exceeded the measurements (36 to 45 p) given by de Bary, she held that, 
owing to wide variability in the structures concerned, the differences noted 
were of no importance. Her failure to obtain zoosporangia she held might 
come from refractoriness of the particular strain represented in her single 
culture. In fine, she identified the fungus in flax roots as P. megalacanthum. 

In" 1928 van^der Meer (15) published the results of successful inoculation 
experiments, which not only fully corroborated Buisman ^s discoveries con¬ 
cerning i:he causal relationship of the large spiny fungus to ‘‘vlasbrand,^^ 
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but which, in addition, indicated this fungus to be the sole primary parasite 
responsible for the disease. Because of failure to obtain typical symptoms 
of the disease in plants artificially inoculated with TJiielavia iasicola (B. & 
Br.) Zopf or with Asterocystis radicis de Wild., she denied the primary 
pathogenicity of these 2 organisms, and held them capable only of slightly 
accentuating the destructive action of Pythium megalucanthum. Extensive 
investigations reported by Diddens (4) 3 years later likewise revealed the 
spiny oomycete as the sole cause of true ‘ Wlasbrand,’^ though conceding some 
feeble parasitism to T, hasicola in the causation of a slight root rot. Active 
parasitism, incidentally, was attributed by Diddens also to P. delaryanum 
Hesse and P. irregulare Buis., these fungi, like P. megalacanthum, having 
been found by her capable of causing serious root rot in water cultures, even 
if in pot cultures they caused only a^kind of damping-off quite different from 
the typical ‘Sdasbrand’’ there brought on by the spiny form alone. 

Although van der Meer’s conclusion as to Pythium megalacanthum being 
solely responsible for flax scorch would thus seem to have been amply corro¬ 
borated by Diddens, it was nevertheless very soon disputed by Marchal (12, 
13,14), who found that in Belgium in 1930 flax plants with typical ‘^brulure” 
contained none of the spiny oogonia distinctive of P. megalacanthum, but 
consistently revealed in their affected roots numerous resting spores charac¬ 
teristic of Asterocystis radicis. Accordingly, the Belgian investigator, who 
had set forth the latter organism as the cause of ‘‘brulure’^ in 1901, still con¬ 
tinued 3 decades later to regard it as responsible for the disease in Flanders. 
He was inclined to believe, furthermore, that flax scorch is a pathological 
condition, which, like damping off,’’ might well be brought about by differ¬ 
ent root parasites in different regions,—^in The Netherlands, preponderantly 
by P. megalacanthum; in Flanders, mainly by A, radicis; elsewhere, perhaps 
by species of Thielavia and Hypochnus, A similar view of the disease as a 
complex one, seems, indeed, to have been entertained previously by Buisman 
and apparently underlay also Schilling’s account (20) of ‘‘Flachsbrand,” 
which appeared in 1928. Kecently, in a Belgian publication, Vanderwalle 
and van den Bruel (24) have characterized P. megalacanthum as only a 
saprophyte occurring on dead plants, without giving any grounds why they 
considered erroneous the body of evidence submitted by the several Dutch 
investigators in favor of its causal connection with flax scorch. 

vRegardless of its disputed pathogenic relationship, the flax-root fungus, 
a culture of which was received from the Centraalbureau voor Schimmelcul- 
tures, is one of the most striking of oomycetes. Growing on maize-meal agar 
its mycelium, whether examined with the naked eye or under a microsc^e, 
shows a general resemblance to the mycelium of Pythium mastophorum and 
of P. polymastum. The hyphae, mostly 3 to 7 p in width, pursue somewhat 
random courses through the substratum, giving off branches rather sparingly 
and at rather wide angles. Aerial development, for the most part, is meager, 
resulting usually in a scant arachnoid covering, or in scattered fleecy wisps. 
Appressoria of the sickle-shape type (Fig. 7, A) are produced here and there 




Fig 7 The flax root fungus, drawn from maize meal agar cultures, x 1000 A Ap 
pressorium. B Small immature sexual unit C Large mature sexual unit, attachment 
of oogonial stalk, a, and of anthendial hypha, b, being shqwn also separately. D, Small 
mature sexual unit, about 60 days old. ^ ^ 
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in contact with the hard surface of the container, where they are borne ter¬ 
minally on short lateral branches given off by the main hyphae. As their 
functional frustration sometimes leads to repetitional development, con¬ 
nected systems of curved elements are to be seen, though in lesser numbers 
than in some more familiar related forms. 

After a mycelium of the fungus has been growing for 3 or 4 days it begins 
to produce sexual reproductive structures. The oogonja make their appear¬ 
ance as smooth globose bodies, for the most part borne terminally on straight 
or slightly curved lateral stalks usually between 5 and 20 jj long (Fig. 8, A, 
C, D), though some supporting stalks of more pronounced curvature may 
attain lengths of approximately 30 or 40 p (Fig. 8, B; 9, A, a). The begin¬ 
nings of a male complement, arising commonly from a hypha without close 
mycelial connection with the oogonial thread, soon become applied to the 
oogonium or to the hyphal elements supporting it. Sometimes the young 
female organ becomes inwrapped by a branching filament destined to bear 
one or several antheridia (Fig. 8, A). However, on the whole, contact of the 
growing oogonium itself with the young male structures would seem less 
extensive than the contact of the male parts with the oogonial stalk (Fig. 8, 
B, C) and an adjacent portion of parent filament (Fig. 8, D). Lobulate 
excrescences and diverticulations are often present on the antheridia or on 
the antheridial hyphae to promote intrication of male and female elements. 

On attaining approximately its definitive size, the oogonium puts forth 
protuberances that, like the homologous modifications in Pythium masto- 
phorum and P. polymastum, are often hemispherical or conical (Fig. 7, C; 9, 

A, a; B, a; 10, A, a; B, a) or somewhat mammiform (Fig. 7, B, D), not to 
mention the more extravagant variations in shape frequently associated with 
(»ventual degeneration of the oogonial contents. In units of sexual apparatus 
having normal development the protuberances measure from 1.5 to 12 ^ 
(average about 7 p) in length, and from 2 to 8 |j (average about 4.7 in basal 
width; the walls surrounding them measuring 0.6 to 1.8 |j in thickness at the 
base to become often rather markedly thinner toward the apex. The number 
of protuberances visible in the upper and equatorial aspects of an oogonium 
varies from 5 in small specimens to about 110 in large specimens, the average 
lying perhaps between 55 and 60. A fairly extensive portion of the oogonial 
wall adjacent to the supporting stalk and representing, in most instances, 
from one-twelfth to one-sixth of the subspherical envelope, remains free of 
protuberances. 

The sculptured oogonium is delimited by deposition, of a thick septum 
usually at a distance of several microns from the large spherical part, 
thereby including in the female organ, as it were, an adjacent portion oF its 
stalk. Sometimes, indeed, the delimiting cross-wall may be placed at the 
very origin of the stalk, so that the oogonium comes to bo sessile on the parent 
filament (Fig. 10, B, a). 

Fertilization is accomplished sometimes by a single antheridium (Fig. 7, 

B, D; 9, A, a; B, a; 10, B, a), but very frequently 2 (Fig. 10, A, a) or 3 
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Fia. 8. Young units of sexual apparatus of the flax-root fungus, Pythvum megdla-, 
canthum de Bary sensu Buisman, formed in a maize-meal-agar culture, and, with the aid 
of^a camera lucida, drawn to a uniform magnification; x 1000 throughout. A, Unit in 
which the growing oogonium is being more or less enveloped by a branching antheridial 
♦filament, before any male organ becomes distinguishable. B, C, D. Units in each of which 
a young antheridium became recognizable as a terminal enlargement of an antheridial 
branch; each unit showing moderate intrication of male and female parts. 







Fio. 9. A, a, B, a. Two mature sexual units of the flax-root fungus, formed in maize- 
meal agar, and drawn with aid of camera lucida; xlOOO. A, b, B, b. Their respective 
oogoni^ attachments, drawn separately. A, c, B, c. Their somewhat intricate antheri^^ 
parts drawn separately. 
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antheridia may participate in the process, and as many as i have been found 
present (Pig. 7, C). Plural male organs appear in most cases to be supplied 
from a single mycelial filament. In shape the antheridia show considerable 
variety, swollen clavate and broadly saccate types predominating. They 
measure usually 18 to 40 \i (average approximately 27 p) in length and 9 to 
18 jj (average approximately 14 p) in width. Transfer of antheridial con¬ 
tents into the oogonium is accomplished by means of a fertilization tube 
measuring 2 to 5.5 p in length and 2 to 5 p in diameter. 

Development subsequent to fecundation is marked by the same sequence 
of changes as in most congeneric forms. After rounding up into a spherical 
shape (Pig. 7, B) the fertilized protoplast surrounds itself with a smooth 
wall (Pig. 10, A, a) 1 to 4.5 p, mostly 2 to 4 |j (average 3 p) in thickness. 
At early maturity the oospore, colorless or slightly yellowish, reveals a single 
reserve globule, 10 to 30 p (average 23 p) in diameter, which is surrounded by 
a parietal granular layer in which is imbedded a single refringent body, sub- 
spherical or strongly flattened (Pig. 7, C, D; 9, B, a; 10, B, a). Oospores in 
cultures several weeks or several months old show additional maturation by 
a perceptibly larger reserve globule, by a more coarsely granular structure 
of the parietal layer, and often by the presence of plural refringent bodies 
(Fig. 9, A, a). 

Buisman noted that oogonia produced in cultures of the flax-root fungus 
were often empty, owing to degeneration of their protoplasmic contents. 
And, indeed, when the fungus is grown on potato agar or on agar media pre¬ 
pared with filtered maize-meal decoction, oogonial degeneration often takes 
place in such measure that only a few of the sexual units give rise to good 
oospores. Addition of a considerable quantity of very finely ground maize 
meal to an agar medium often brings about marked improvement, with the 
result that fully half of the sexual apparatus may at maturity contain 
oospores of correct internal structure. Partial degeneration, accompanied 
by endogenous development of smaller, secondary oogonia that then bear cor- 
res})ondingly smaller oospores, occurs also in cultures of this species. How¬ 
ever, only oogonia of primary origin, each containing an oospore of irreproach¬ 
able internal organization without any intervention of secondary develop¬ 
ment, were selected in making measurements intended for comparison with 
measurements of allied forms. Four hundred specimens, otherwise taken at 
random in maize-meal-agar cultures of more than ordinary" merit with respect 
to normality of sexual development, gave a distribution of values for oogonial 
diameter, expressed to the nearest micron, as follows: 25 p, >3; 27 p, 1; 29 p, 
1; 30 p, 1; 31 p, 3; 32 p, 4; 33 p, 1; 34 p, 3; 35 p, 3; ‘36p, 3; 37 p, 5; 
38p, 2 ; 39 p, 1; 40 p, 4; 41 p, 1; 42 p, 1; 43 p, 3; 44 p, 4; 45 p, J; 

46p, 1; 47 p, 3; 49 p, 1; 50 p, 2; 51 p, 4; 52 p, 6; 53 p, 6; 54 p, 5; 

55 p, 10; 56 p, 10; 57 p, 14; 58 p, 13; 59 p, 33; 60 p, 31; 61 p, 28; 62 p, 27; 
63 p, 24; 64 p, 32; 65 p, 25; 66 p, 13; 67 p, 14; 68 p, 10; 69 p, 10; 70 p, 6; 

71 p, 5; 72 p, 1; 73 p, 5; 74 p, 2; 75 p, 5; 76 p, 1; 77 p, 3; 78 p, D, 

79 p, 2; 81 p, 1; 82 p, 1. The 400 oospores contained within these oogonia 
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gave values for diameter, expressed to the nearest micron, with distribution 
as follows : 20 p, 2; 21 p, 2; 22 p, 1; 23 p, 3; 24 n, 2; 25 p, 1; 26 p, 5 ; 27 p, 4; 
28p, 3; 29p, 5; 30 p, 1; 31 p, 4; 32 p, 3; 33 p, 9; 34 p, 2; 35 p, 2; 

36 p, 1; 37 p, 5; 38 p, 2; 39 p, 3; 40 p, 2; 41 p, 8; 42 p, 8; 43 p, 8; 

44 p, 10; 45 p, 9; 46 p, 19; 47 p, 20; 48 p, 35; 49 p, 32; 50 p, 20; 51 p, 35; 
52 p, 25; 53 p, 22; 54 p, 23; 55 p, 12; 56 p, 11; 57 p, 10; 58 p, 6; 59 p, 9; 

60 p, 6; 61 p, 3; 62 p, 2; 63 p, 1; 64 p, 1; 65 p, 2; 66 p, 1. From the 2 sets of 

values were computed averages of 59.1 p and 47.5 p for diameter of oogonium 
and diameter of oospore, respectively. 

Such attempts as I have made to induce the development of zoosporangia 
through careful irrigation of slabs removed from vigorous agar plate cultures 
of the flax-root fungus, failed like the earlier efforts of Buisman and Diddens 
directed to a similar end. As Diddens well pointed out, absence of knowl¬ 
edge concerning a zoosporangial phase in the life history of the fungus 
renders inadvisable any change in assignment from that originally made by 
Buisman; though, at the same time, Buisman’s identification is left with 
much less factual support than might be desired. It seems worthy of em¬ 
phasis that in de Bary’s account of his Pythhim mcgalacanthum is described 
an asexual reproductive phase that, besides displaying specific characters of 
ordinary distinctiveness in the shape, position, and proliferous development 
of the sporangia, reveals a character of extraordinary distinctiveness in the 
unusually large size of the encysted zoospores. Until swimming spores of 
comparable size, and sporangia of proliferous tendency, have been demon¬ 
strated in the fungus under consideration, its identification with de Bary’s 
species must be regarded as very uncertain. The reflection may be permitted 
that should the dimensional proportionality between oospores, on the one hand, 
and zoospores on the other, that is evident in P. mastophorum and P. polyma- 
stum, extend to the flax-root fungus, the zoospores of that fungus, if such 
bodies be indeed existent, would fulfill approximately the requirements of 
size indicated in de Bary’s account. The fact that instances of sporangial 
proliferation have not yet been observed in either P. mastophorum or P. 
polymastum argues somewhat against a likelihood of such development in an 
intimately related form; yet in view more especially of the frequently ter¬ 
minal position of the sporangium in the 2 species named, proliferation in 
these species and in others closely related to them would at least not seem 
wholly precluded on morphological grounds. 

Comparison of the sexual stage produced by the flax-root fungus in maize- 
meal agar cultures, with the sexual stage described for Pythium megalacan- 
th%m by de Bary, discloses neither such convincing correspcmdence in struc¬ 
tural and developmental details as would confirm a supposition of identity, 
nor such out-and-out disagreement as would definitely imply separateness. 
In P. magalacanihum, according to de Bary, the mycelial connection between 
an oogonium and the antheridium fertilizing it, is never a close one; and 
certainly in the flax-root fungus as well as in P. mastophorum and P. poly- 
mastum, the male organ likewise is borne on a branch only distantly con- 
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nected with the oogonial filament. A marked difference is apparent, how¬ 
ever, in respect to the developmental stage of the oogonia at which the an- 
theridia are applied to them. Eeferring to the oogonia of P. megalacanthum, 
de Bary (1) wrote: ‘‘Haben dieselben ihre voile Grosse erreicht, so treten an 
die meisten auch Antheridien heran.” In the fiax-root fungus, by contrast, 
and, as has been noted, also in P. mastophorum and P. polymastum, the 
antheridia develop more or less simultaneously with the oogonia after con¬ 
tact of the opposite sexual elements or of the supporting hyphae has been 
established at an early stage. Concerning the characteristic intrication of 
parts, frequently, even if not constantly, evident in sexual apparatus of the 
3 mamelonated fungi herein discussed, de Bary made no statement. 

The oogonial protuberances of Pythium megalacanthum were set forth 
in the original accounts of that specites as being of generally conical shape, 
from 6 to 9 n in length, mostly broad at the base, straight or slightly curved, 
and fairly acute or more bluntly rounded at the apex. Approximate agree¬ 
ment with regard to these details is readily apparent in numerous oogonia of 
the fiax-root fungus. If, as Diddens correctly pointed out, the spines here 
often attain lengths exceeding 9 p (Fig. 7, C), it is equally true that fre¬ 
quently they fail to attain a length of 6 p (Pig. 9, B). In de Bary^s accounts, 
however, no allusion is made to dome-shaped and to mammiform variations 
of the oogonial protuberances, or to any conspicuous thickness of wall espe¬ 
cially in the basal portion of the individual spine, or to any marked attenua¬ 
tion of the lumfjB in the frequently prolonged apical portion,—^particulars in 
which are conveniently displayed the insignia of interrelationship distin¬ 
guishing the small group that includes P. mastophorum, P. polymastum and 
the fiax-root fungus as its known members. Of course, de Bary's failure to 
record such further details cannot be considered conclusive evidence that 
they were alien to his fungus, for often they are not expressed well in mate¬ 
rial kept more or less submerged in water. 

Moreover, since species of Pythium are somewhat inclined to produce 
smaller oogonia and smaller oospores under aquatic conditions than in fairly 
dry, solid substrata, one should be prepared to allow for substantial differ¬ 
ences between the measurements of these bodies submitted by earlier authors, 
and homologous masurements taken from firm agar cultures. Nevertheless 
the range in values for oogonial diameter in P. megalacanthum given by de 
Bary, 36 to 45 p, and his approximate value for diameter of oospore, 27 p, 
indicate main dimensions so much smaller than those of the flax-root fungus 
that the differences could be dismissed as of no importance only if satisfactory 
agreement prevailed with respect to most other features. Assuredly in size 
of oogonium and of oospore both P. mastophorum and P. polymastum con¬ 
form much more closely to de Bary’s description of P. megalacanthum than 
does the flax-root fungus. It seems worthy of mention, too, that the single 
figure of de Bary’s showing an oognium of P. megalacanthum with a mature 
oospore (2, Plate 6, Pig. 12), reveals a reserve globule larger in proportion to 
the oospore, and a parietal layer correspondingly narrower in proportion to 
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the oospore, than is usual in the flax-root fungus, or, for that matter, in P. 
mastophorum and P. polymastum. Finally, de Bary neither mentions in his 
text nor illustrates in his figures any marked inequality in the distribution 
of spines over the oogonia of P. megalacanthtim; whereas, in the flaix-root 
fungus, protuberances are generally lacking in a fairly extensive region of 
the oogonium, adjacent to or surrounding the oogonial stalk. 

A few years ago I (8) briefly recorded my having observed large oogonia 
with somewhat mastoid, thick-walled protuberances in the tissues of dis¬ 
colored roots of potted cineraria (Senecio cruentus DC.) plants from a green¬ 
house near Alexandria, Virginia. Undoubtedly these oogonia belonged to a 
species of Pythium intimately related to P. mastophorum, P. polymastum, 
and the flax-root fungus. A similar taxonomic relationship may with toler¬ 
able plausibility be attributed to a fungus that Nicolas and Aggory (16) 
observed earlier in France in brown discolored rootlets of yellowish stunted 
specimens of parsley, Petroselinum hortense Hoffm. In the parenchyma and 
near the vessels of the affected rootlets, the fungus was present for the most 
part as spherical thick-walled ^^oeufs’^ 28 to 36 p in diameter exclusive of 
their spirally arranged ‘^epines trapues’’ that measured 3 to 4.7 |j both in 
basal width and in length. Associaled with these ‘^oeufs’’ were present, 
though in lesser quantity, some spherical thin-walled bodies designated as 
sporocysts. When produced on extramatrical mycelium coming from 
affected rootlets bathed in water, the sporocysts were found to be terminal or 
intercalary in position, and to measure 10.4 to 47 p in diameter. The form 
and dimensions of the ^^oeufs’^ being held to approximate the form and 
dimensions ascribed by de Bary to the oogonia of P. megalacanthum, the 
parsley fungus was referred to that species despite a petit difference^’ 
recognized in lesser dimensions of the ‘^epines trapues” relative to the longisli 
conical spines set forth by de Bary. While, perhaps, the dimensional differ¬ 
ence in question can plausibly be dismissed on the ground that it might derive 
from the variability normal to fungi, there yet remains unreconciled an 
apparent difference in shape of the protuberances. For, although de Bary 
stated that the spines of his fungus were much given to variation in form, 
nothing in his text or in his illustrations specifically indicates a hemispherical 
form as having been noted among the variations. In any case hemispherical 
protuberances similar to those figured by Nicolas and Aggery actually are 
found on many oogonia of P. mastophorum, P. polymastum and the flax-root 
fungus, not only while the organs concerned are still immature (Fig. 2, D, E; 
4, R, S; 6, D, E), but also after they,have reached maturity. 

Of the several passages found in additional writings where the binomial 
Pythium megalacanthum was mentioned in relation to fungi encountered at 
first hand, some are wanting in confirmatory observational information, while 
others convey observational information that neither sustains the thesis that 
an organism conspecific with de Bary’s was concerned, nor, again, in any 
instance encourages a presumption that some member of the mamelonated 
series under consideration might have been involved. Prom an early inci- 
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dental comment of Schroeter’s (21, p. 232) it appears that this writer be¬ 
lieved he once found de Bary’s organism in stems of Veronica hederifolia in 
Breslau, though, for want of details, it is not evident on what grounds the 
belief was entertained. Under the name Pythium megalacanthum, Sideris 
(23) much more recently published several microphotographs of sexual appa¬ 
ratus pertaining to a fungus presumably isolated in Hawaii from roots of 
the pineapple, Ananas sativus Schult. From the scale of magnification indi¬ 
cated in the legend accompanying the microphotographs, the oogonia shown 
would seem to measure 27 to 33 \x in diameter, exclusive of the numerous 
spines, about 3 to 4 p long, borne on them. The oospores loosely contained in 
2 of the spiny envelopes give measurements for diameter of approximately 
24 and 27 p, and seem to be provided with smooth walls despite a characteriza¬ 
tion of the oospores of the species in •the author’s analytical key as ‘‘large, 
terminal, with long spines,” and despite, too, the inclusion of the species in 
a subsection supposedly distinguished by spiny oospores. According to the 
key tlie Hawaiian fungus develops epigynous antheridia whose broad saccate 
shape undergoes little change in consequence of fertilization. As to further 
details, it would appear that germination of asexual reproductive bodies takes 
place frequently by emission of vegetative hyphae, rarely by formation of 
zoospores; and that the hyphae of the fungus are irregular, the “colony 
faintly developed with small superficial whitish specks.” 

Under the name Pythium megalacanthum, too, was reported (11) from 
France in 1934 a fungus that, after having been isolated the previous year 
frein melon plants atfected with wilt and collar-canker, had been found cap¬ 
able of bringing forth the original symptoms in inoculation experiments per¬ 
formed by Labrousse. The next year Petri (17), in Italy, recorded the iso¬ 
lation from infected roots of the orange. Citrus limonum Risso, of 2 species 
of Pythium, whereof one with spiny oogonia measuring 33 to 35 n in diameter 
inclusive of the spines, 4 to 5 g long, borne on them, was held perhaps refer¬ 
able to P, megalacanthum. According to a very recent account by Salmon 
and Ware (19) specimens of watercress originating from unproductive beds 
in Sussex, England, and bearing spores with thick spiny walls in the soft 
parts of the collapsed main stem, were reported by Cook to have yielded cul¬ 
tures of only a single fungus,—a species of Pythium that would probably 
prove to be P. megalacanthum. Very recently, also, van Poeteren (18) re¬ 
ported that at Zouderwoude, The Netherlands, active decay in cuttings of 
various ornamentals, including members of the genera Chrysanthemum, 
Pelargonium and Primula, was found attributable to P. megalacanthum; his 
report, very regrettably, however, offering no comment as to how closely the 
causal agent in question might resemble the spiny flax-root fungus prominent 
in Dutch phytopathological literature. 

In considerations touching the taxonomic alBliations of Pythium mega¬ 
lacanthum, the possibility can hardly be ignored that the fungus dealt with 
by de Bary may have been a form alien to the series under discussion. As 
was intimated earlier (9, p. 420) it may perhaps have been a form more 
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closely related to P. anandrum, which, like de Bary’s species, combines spiny 
oogonia with proliferous sporangia,—^a combination not frequent in the genus 
Pythium, and hitherto not demonstrated for any of the 3 species distin¬ 
guished by thick-walled oogonial ornamentation. The same infrequent union 
of morphological features is found in an interesting fungus recently described 
by Shanor (22) as Phytophthora stellata. Though the antheridia of this 
fungus usually have a close mycelial connection with the oogonia fertilized 
by them, the mere presence of these organs provides a detail wherein the 
parallelism with de Bary’s species is borne out better than in the partheno- 
genetic P. anandrum. Other such details are evident in the conformation of 
the acutely pointed, broad-based, conical spines figured by Shanor, and in 
the usual development of a distinct evacuation tube by the sporangia of P. 

preliminary to discharge. On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that in diameter of oogonium (15.5 to 22.4 n) and length of oogonial spines 
(up to 3.6 jj) P. steUata shows little—^less than P. anandrum —of the dimen¬ 
sional impressiveness that led de Bary to characterize his P. megalacanthum 
as ‘‘eine sehr stattliche Form.^’ 


SUMMARY 

The diagnoses of Pythium mastophorum and P. polymasfum published 
earlier are supplemented by an illustrated discussion of the morphology and 
development of these fungi. From the general similarity in habit and struc¬ 
tural detail revealed by them, the 2 species are considered to be intimately 
related to each other. In the same intimate relationship is rather obviously 
embraced also the extraordinarily large oomycete that under the binomial 
P. megalacanthum has been made known by several Dutch investigators as 
causing flax scorch in The Netherlands. While agreeing with de Bary^s 
original description of P. megalacanthum in some particulars, the sexual 
apparatus of the flax-root fungus disagrees with that description in other and 
no less important particulars. Not any of the later literature wherein de 
Bary’s binomial is mentioned in connection with a plant disease can be held 
to contain very convincing evidence that the fungus to which this binomial 
was originally attached has actually been rediscovered in recent times. The 
true P. megalacanthum may even prove to be alien to the mastophorum series 
herein treated, perhaps having closer affiliations with such spiny proliferous 
forms as Pythium anandrum and Phytophthora stellata. 

Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, 

Bureau of Plant Industry, 

U. S. Horticultural Station, 

Beltsville, Maryland. 
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RELATIVE IMPORTANCE AND SEASONAL PREVALENCE OP 
WOOD-STAINING FUNGI IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 

A . F. V ERRALLl 
(Accepted for publication July 18, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

Several investigators (1, 3, 5, 6) have described or listed fungi associated 
with discolored sapwood of logs and lumber of many tree species in the 
United States. There is, however, nothing in the literature to indicate the 

1 Acknowledgment is given R. W. Davidson and C. T. Rumbold of the Division of 
Forest Pathology for furnishing cultures and identifying many isolates, and to A. G. 
Plakidas of Louisiana State University for furnishing isolates of Diplodia, 
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relative importance of the different staining fungi at different times of year. 
It was thought that any seasonal variations might be most pronounced in 
the Southern States, where conditions are favorable for stain development 
during the greater part of the year. The present investigations were under¬ 
taken during 1937 and 1938 in Louisiana, Mississippi, and Georgia to de¬ 
termine the fungus floras in stained wood of different tree species, in logs 
and lumber, and in widely separated localities; and, more particularly, to 
determine the effect of season on such floras. There was need for further 
basic data on these subjects before either fundamental or certain of the 
practical phases of the stain problem could be most intelligently studied. 
Such information on stain floras would be helpful in explaining any im¬ 
portance of log stain in seasoning lumber, and the differential effectiveness 
of certain chemical control treatments on pine and hardwoods. It should 
also be helpful in determining whether such stain investigations as control 
tests and dissemination studies must be widely distributed geographically 
and seasonally and whether tests must include many tree species because of 
differences in stain floras in different localities, seasons, or wood species. 

METHODS 

Material stained in the log, referred to as ‘Uog stain, was secured in 
the mills at the time the logs were sawed into lumber. Cultures usually 
were made within 24 liours of securing the specimens by transplanting 
pieces from the interior of the stained wood to malt-agar plates. 

To determine the fungi associated with stain developing in lumber 
during seasoning, referred to as ‘‘lumber stain,freshly sawed boards were 
placed in or under regular air-seasoning piles, where they would not dry 
too rapidly and thus fail to stain. Care was taken to secure boards from 
logs showing no log stain and out several inches from the log end in order 
to eliminate any infection that might have been present in the log. After 
the boards had been in the seasoning yard 2 to 4 weeks, depending on tem¬ 
perature conditions, isolations were made from the interior of the stained 
areas. At Savannah, small blocks of fresh wood were placed for 24 to 36 
hours in seasoning piles and then incubated for 10 days in sterile jars 
before culturing. 

The wood species used were those commonly cut for lumber in the 
Southern States, viz., longleaf pine (Pimis palustris Mill.), loblolly pine 
(P. taeda L.), slash pine (P. caribaea Morelet), shortleaf pine (P. echinata 
Mill.), red gum (Liqnidamlar styraciflna L.), yellow poplar {Liriodendron 
iulipifera L.), sycamore {Flatanns occidentalis L.), oak (Quercus spp.), 
tupelo (Nyssa sp.), beech (Fagtis grandifolia Ehrh.), magnolia {Magnolia 
sp.), and hickory {Hicoria sp.). Longleaf pine and red gum predominated. 

Samples were collected chiefly at mills located in Natalbany and 
-Bogalusa.. in southeastern Louisiana during the period from April 1937 to 
March 19S8. At these places isolations were attempted at monthly or more 
frequent intervals. Supplementary studies were made at Clarks, in north¬ 
ern Louigiimai at Bruce, in northern Mississippi, and at Savannah, Georgia, 
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to get an indication of the staining flora at the northern and eastern ex¬ 
tremes of the southern pine belt. 

Since a uniform number of samples could not be cultured for each 
period, the results are presented as the percentages of samples cultured. 
In the case of log stain the number of samples does not necessarily mean 
the number of logs from which they came, as it was not always possible to 
separate samples by logs. The number of lumber-stain samples refers to 
the number of individual stain areas developing. Frequently as many as 
6 or 8 samples came from one board. When the whole board was stained to 
such an extent that individual stain areas were not discernible, it was 
treated as one sample. 

It is realized that the complete floras occurring in lumber stored for 2 to 
12 months, as is common in air-seas6ning practice, may not have been se¬ 
cured in the short periods of exposure used, but it is thought that the im¬ 
portant staining fungi of freshly sawed lumber were secured. All the 
chief staining fungi listed for the Southern States by Davidson (1) were 
isolated. Greater exposure periods than those adopted proved imprac¬ 
ticable because of the interference of nonstaining organisms. Since more 
than one fungus were usually isolated from a specimen, it is possible that 
some of the staining fungi were obscured by other organisms. Experience 
indicates that the important staining fungi, at least, usually can be detected 
ill combinations with one another and most of the other organisms en¬ 
countered and that the error due to obscuring would affect the data 
presented only in a minor way. 

As is usual in the South, lumber to be air-seasoned at the mills visited 
is chemically treated to prevent staining. But all the material used in this 
study, except a few samples treated for transit only, was untreated by a 
chemical solution. Since the chemical treatment affected only the surface 
and, since isolations were made from the interior of the wood, the treatment 
presumably did not influence the data. The data presented may include 
species of fungi that are of little or no importance on chemically treated 
wood. Work in progress indicates, however, that the important fungi in 
treated wood are among those listed as important in this paper. 

To help evaluate the importance of the fungi isolated, simple inocula¬ 
tion tests were made. Freshly sawed sapwood blocks of gum and pine were 
surface-sterilized in boiling water, inoculated with isolates of many of the 
species of the fungi isolated, and stored in sterile jars under room con¬ 
ditions (25° to 30° C.). The rate of spread and the intensity of color pro¬ 
duced in the test blocks, along with frequency of isolation and observed 
staining capacity in the field, were used in determining the relative impor¬ 
tance of the various staining fungi. 

FUNGI ISOLATED FROM STAINED WOOD 

Fungi Isolated from Pines 

Important Staining Fungi. Based on the frequency of isolation and 
staining l|ibility, the most important fungi found in pine logs and lumber 
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were: Ceratostomella pilifera (Fr,) Winter, 0. ips Eumbold, Diplodia nata- 
lensis Evans, and D. sp. (undetermined). The Ceraiostomellas have been 
adequately described in previous literature (1, 3, 6). 

Diplodia natalensis Evans is morphologically indistinguishable from D. 
gossypina Cooke on cotton (2, 9) and other crops in southern United States. 
Both species are now referred to the same perfect stage, Physalospora 
rhodina (Berk, and Curt.) Cooke (10). The cotton Diplodia has been de¬ 
scribed as usually having a lower temperature range than the citrus Di¬ 
plodia, D. natalensis (9); but isolates tested from cotton, pear, and tung 
from Louisiana and Mississippi seem to be mostly of the high-temperature 
group (growing rapidly at 35° to 37° C.), as are those from lumber. 

Diplodia natalensis is easily distinguished from other staining fungi in 
culture by its rapid growth (Table 5) and by the production of character¬ 
istic pycnospores in 3 or 4 weeks at room temperatures. The first spores 
formed are unicellular, hyaline, averaging 13.1 x 26.9 p (44 spores), while 
spores formed later are bicellular, dark brown, show longitudinal striations 
in the spore wall, and are commonly^ 12.0 to 14.4 x 24.0 to 28.8 p averaging 
13.5 X 26.9 p (226 spores). 

The fourth fungus of importance as a stainer on pines, tentatively 
referred to Diplodia, has never been isolated from hardwoods. It is, ap¬ 
parently, a hitherto unreported staining fungus, but undoubtedly one of 
importance in pine at those mills visited by the writer. On malt agar this 
Diplodia grows moderately fast (15 to 20 mm. in 3 days at 28° to 30° C.), 
forming a dense, black, and often hard mat that, with age, develops a metal¬ 
lic luster at the surface and a filamentose margin (Fig. 1). Aerial mycelium 



Fio. JL. Eleven-day-old culture of Pipiodia sp. on malt agar at room temperature, 
26« to 30® C. 

2 The common range was obtained from the measurements remaining after the small¬ 
est and the largest tenth had been discarded. 
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may be entirely lacking and usually is limited to tufts varying from gray 
to nearly black, which can easily be rubbed off leaving the lustrous surface 
of the main mat. Partly imbedded in the mat or in the aerial mycelium, 
pycnidium-like masses form, but few fertile pycnidia have been found and 
those only after 3 to 8 weeks at room temperature. 

Pycnidia are black, carbonaceous, single or in small groups, inverted 
clavate or globose with a distinct rostrum, ostiolate, commonly 202 to 386 |j 
high X151 to 269 |j wide, averaging 271 x 208 [i (8 pycnidia), and smooth. 
Conidiophores are simple, hyaline, 20 to 32 x 2 \i. Spores are mostly straight, 
at first unicellular and hyaline but becoming distinctly yellow before ma¬ 
turity, and, finally, a golden brown, as the septae form. No large masses of 
hyaline, unicellular spores are forme^, as in Diplodia natalensis. Mature 
spores are 0- to 3-septate, mostly 1-septate, granular, nonstriated, sometimes 
slightly clavate and tapering toward the base, which may be truncate, and 
are commonly 12 to 16x32.4 to 42 jj, averaging 13.7x37.3 pi (127 spores 
from 8 isolates). The fungus does not grow at 37° C. and has not been 
found fruiting in nature. In fruiting characteristics this fungus closely 
resembles Z>. megalospora Berk, and Curt. {Sphaeropsis ellisii Sacc.), but 
in general cultural characteristics it is distinct from the D, megalospora 
previously isolated from wood (1). It is possibly a variety of D. 
megalospora. 

Minor Fungi 

The following staining fungi, isolated less frequently or with poor stain¬ 
ing ability, are considered of minor importance on pines in the Southern 
States: 

Ceratostomella ohscura Davidson (1).^ This fungus, which was isolated 
but twice, has light-colored mycelium. 

Ceratostomella pini Miinch (6). This species is of importance in other 
localities (4, 6) chiefly in association with Dendroctonus beetles, at least in 
the United States. The infrequent isolation of C. pini in this study was 
probably due to the general absence of Dendroctonus frontalis Zimm. in 
the test material used. This is the beetle with which C, pint usually is 
associated in southeastern United States (6). It is conceivable that C, pini 
may become of major importance when periodic outbreaks of D. frontalis 
occur. The occurrence of C, pini in 5 samples at Clarks, La. (Table 3) is 
the only reported occurrence of this fungus in lumber stain. 

Ceratostomella exigua Hedge. This fungus is unreported in literature 
since the original description in 1906 (3). Two isolates of a Ceratostomellq, 
more nearly corresponding to C. exigua than any other described species, 
were secured at Clarks. 

Ceratostomella multiannulata Hedge, and Davidson (1). This species 
was commonly found fruiting on the surface of pine lumber but was seldom 
isolated from the interior of stained wood. Because of its light-colored 

8 Descriptions of the species listed maj be found in the literature citations after each 
species. 
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mycelium and poor staining capacity in artificial inoculations, it is con¬ 
sidered of little importance. 

Ceratostomella pluriannulata Hedge. (3). This fungus was isolated but 
a few times from pine. 

Endoconidiophora moniliformis (Hedge.) Davidson (1). E, monili¬ 
formis, which was isolated infrequently and has light-colored mycelium, is 
apparently of little importance on pine. 

Endoconidiophora coerulescens Munch (4). This fungus was reported 
as an important cause of stain on conifers in Europe (4) and certainly is 
of importance on hardwoods in the Southern States. Although it was iso¬ 
lated but twice from pine in this study, pine was readily stained when 
artificially inoculated with hardwood strains of E, coerulescens, 

Alternaria spp. Several species of AUernaria were isolated from stained 
pine, but were usually associated with one or more of the important staining 
fungi. When alone they are associated with light-colored stain. 

Helminthosporium geniculatum Tracy and Earle. Although this species 
is a vigorous stainer, as shown by inoculation tests, it was usually not 
isolated in sufficient numbers to be of great importance. 

Pullularia pullulans (de Bary) Berkhout (4, as Hormonema demati- 
oides) and probably other species. Although commonly found in the air 
of mill yards, Pullularia was of infrequent occurrence in stained wood. 

Cadophora spp. (C. repens Davidson, C, brunnescens Davidson, and 
Possibly Other Species (1)). Cadophora was found chiefly in association 
with beetle injury and with some major staining species. Cadophora was 
often isolated from old logs but seldom from freshly stained material. 

Cladosporium sp. (3). Although common on the surface of logs, and 
to a lesser extent of lumber, Cladosporium seemed to be of little importance 
in the material used in this study. Inoculations showed it to have little 
ability to penetrate wood. 

Leptographium sp. (1). An unidentified Leptographium was isolated 
once from pine. 

Graphium rigidum (Pers.) Sacc. and Possibly Belated Species (3). 
Oraphium was not isolated in sufficient numbers from stained pine to be 
considered important. 

A few other fungi with dark mycelium and possibly with staining ability 
were isolated, but usually only in small numbers. Their identification was 
not attempted. Some of these were probably species listed above, but, be¬ 
cause of mixture with other organisms, wei^e unrecognizable. 

Besides these staining fungi numerous nonstaining organisms were iso¬ 
lated, particularly at those mills where pine logs were stored in mill ponds. 
Bacteria, yeasts, Trichoderma, Fusarium, Pestalozzia funerea Desm., wood 
destroyers, Penicillium, and a nematode (possibly Aphelenchoides xylophi- 
lus Steiner and Buhrer) were the most common ones isolated. On an average 
about li nonstaining organisms were isolated from each sample. 
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Fungi Isolated from Hardwoods 

Important .Staining Fungi, Based on the frequence of isolation and 
staining ability, the important staining fungi found in hardwood logs and 
lumber were: Endoco7iidiophora cocrulescens Miinch (1, 4), Diplodia nata- 
lensis Evans, Ceratostomella pluriannulata Hedge. (1, 3), and Graphium 
rigidum (Pers.) Sacc. (3). E, coerulescens and D, natalcnsis are probably 
of greatest importance because they grow more rapidly and cause a more 
intense stain than does C, pluriannulata and 0, rigidum. 

Minor Fungi, Other staining fungi less frequently isolated or of less 
importance were: 

Endoconidiophora moniliformis (Hedge.) Davidson (1, 3) was one of 
the most abundant fungi found on stained hardwoods but, if unaccompanied 
by other staining fungi, was associated with a light stain that fades notice¬ 
ably on drying. It is of doubtful importance as a staining fungus. 

Torula, resembling T. ligniperda (Willk.) Sacc. (8), was isolated twice 
and, therefore, is apparently of little importance. 

Altcrnaria spp. were usually associated with other staining fungi and, 
when alone, seemed to cause but a light-colored stain. 

Cladosporiam sp. has been found causing surface flecking of hardwood 
lumber at a number of mills. Discoloration was limited largely to the 
surface. 

Helminthosporium genicidatnm Ti-acy and Earle is a vigorous stainer 
but was infrequently isolated. 

At least two species of Leptographium were isolated. They are of in¬ 
frequent occurrence. 

A few isolates of unidentified species of Graphium were isolated. 

A few unidentified isolates with dark-colored mycelium and possibly 
with staining ability also were encountered. Some of these may have been 
species listed above, but, because of mixture and other organisms, were 
unrecognizable. 

Fewer species of nonstaining organisms were isolated from hardwoods 
than from pines. On hardwoods, bacteria, wood-destroyers, and Fusarium 
were the most frequently isolated nonstaining organisms. 

comparison of staining floras isolated from pines and hardwoods 

Previous work (1) showed that, in general, hardwood stain yielded 
species of fungi different from those obtained from pine. This also was 
true in the present study. Of the Ceratostomellas encountered in this study, 
only C, pluriannulata was a predominantly hardwood-inhabiting species, the 
other species being restricted almost entirely to pines. The species of 
Endoconidiophora, on the other hand, were important only in hardwoods. 
Graphium, although isolated a number of times from pines, was much more 
frequent in the hardwood species. The unidentified species of Diplodia was 
restricted entirely to pines, while D, natalcnsis apparently was of importance 
in both pines and hardwood. Cadophora and Pullularia were primarily 
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pine-inhabiting fungi, while the other minor staining fungi, except the 
Ceratostomellas mentioned above, showed no preference for wood species. 

There were no differences in floras from different pine species ^or from 
different hardwood species. Among the different hardwood species studied 
there were, however, differences in the amount of stain developing under 
similar conditions, and, apparently, these were due to differences in suscepti¬ 
bility to staining in general and not to differences in fungi attacking the 
various woods. The hardwood species most susceptible to staining and best 
adapted for test purposes seemed to be red gum. No difference in the sus¬ 
ceptibility of different pine species was evident. 

COMPARISON OF LOG-STAINING AND LUMBER-STAINING FLORAS 

In both pines and hardwoods the staining-fungus populations of logs 
were, in general, the same as those of lumber, except that, from pine, 
Diplodia sp, and Cadophora were uniformly more frequent in logs 
(Tables 1 and 2; Fig. 2). 

Davidson (1) had shown that the important staining fungi in lumber 
were also the important ones in logs. The present study shows that the 
similarity of staining floras in lumber and logs also holds for the less im¬ 
portant staining fungi, many of which previously had been reported only 
from logs or only from lumber. Floristically speaking there seems no need 
to distinguish between log and lumber stains. 

In pine logs Ceratostomella ips was nearly always associated with galler¬ 
ies of Ips beetles, while the other fungi were found largely on the log ends or 
debarked places. C, ips has been shown to be closely associated with Ips 
beetles (6), and it is assumed that its occurrence in the seasoning yard also 
is chiefly associated with visitations of Ips beetles, which, at times, are 
abundantly attracted to freshly sawed pine lumber (7). 

STAINING FUNGI ISOLATED IN DIFFERENT LOCALITIES 

With the exception of Diplodia sp., not Z>. natalensis, the important stain¬ 
ing fungi isolated in southeastern and northern Louisiana, northern Missis¬ 
sippi, and eastern Georgia, were the same (Tables 1 to 4). The absence of 
Diplodia sp. among the fungi isolated in Georgia and of some of the minor 
staining fungi in Mississippi and Georgia may bave been attributable to 
the limited culture work done in these States. 

Davidson (1) did not report the undetermined species of Diplodia among 
the isolates he secured in Louisiana, Florida, and Mississippi in 1931 and 
1932. Some of the mills visited by Davidson were among those where 
Diplodia sp. was important during 1937 and 1938. Therefore, one would 
surmise that if Diplodia sp. actually was absent in eastern Georgia when 
^ isolations were made in the present study, its absence might be due more to 
the scarcity of this species during certain years than to any influence of 
location. 
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From the data presented here and from other isolation work, it seems 
that the same staining fungi are important in Lousiana, Mississippi, and 
Alabama, and, with the possible exception of Diplodia sp., in northern 
Florida and in Georgia also. 

staining fungi isolated during different seasons 

The isolations made from stained wood on different dates are listed in 
tables 1 to 4 and graphically shown in figure 2 for the important staining 
fungi isolated in southeastern Louisiana. 

TABLE 4.— Frequency of isolation of fungi from stained hardwood hmher and logs 
in northern Louisiana (Clarks), northern Mississippi (Bruce), and eastern Georgia 
(Savannah) on different dates 


‘ Per cent of samples yielding— 



Sam¬ 

ples 

cul¬ 

tured 



Ceratos¬ 

tomella 

.2 

*00 

Endooo- 

nidiophora 






Late and locality 

Alternaria 

Cadophora 

pluriannulata 

eS 

03 

Q 

.2 

a. 

S 

coerulescens 

moniliformis 

Graphium 

*C 

o 

00 

o 

s 

1 

Torula 

■♦J 

d 

13 

•2 

(3 

P 

% 

.s 

.s 

o 

12; 

Northern 

Louisiana: 














Apr. 6, 1937 . 

13e 

8 

0 

39 

0 

0 

68 

0 

8 

0 

8 

8 

69 

July 7, j9I»7' 

16® 

0 

0 

19 

0 

75 

6 

6 

31 

0 

0 

25 

37 

Lee. 30, 1037 

15« 

0 

0 

73 

0 

0 

60 

0 

13 

0 

0 

7 

100 

July 1, 1938 

15f 

0 

7 

67 

7 

27 

13 

7 

27 

0 

0 

0 

93 

Aug. 3, 1938 

10« 

0 

0 

60 

0 

10 

20 

60 

70 

0 

0 

0 ' 

' 100 

Sept. 7, 1938 

lie 

0 

0 

36 

0 

45 

45 

9 

36 

0 

0 

27 I 

j 100 

Total summer^ 

52 

0 

2 

44 

2 

42 

19 

17 

38 

0 

0 

13 

79 

Total fall, 
winter, and 










1 

1 


! 

1 

spring^ 

28 

4 

0 

57 

0 

j 

0 

64 

0 

11 

0 

4 

6 

86 

Northern 





i 









Mississippi: 
Apr. 1, 1938 

7e 

29 

0 

14 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

52 

100 

Aug. 4, 1938 

12e 

0 

0 

' 17 

0 

1 

33 

58 

42 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Eastern Georgia: 
Fob. 28, 1938 

12f 

1 0 

0 

25 

0 

I 

1 ^ 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

67 

July 13, 1938 

29^ 

1 ^ 

0 

28 

0 

1 21 

59 

18 

35 

3 

0 

7 

79 


a, b, c. and d gee footnotes to table 1. 
e Log-stain samples only. 
f Log- and lumber-stain samples, 
s Lumber-stain samples only. 

Fungi Isolated in Southeastern Louisiana 

The outstanding seasonal changes in the staining flora isolated from 
pines are: (1) the relatively great abundance of Diplodia natalensis during 
the period from late June to the middle of November, and (2) the increase 
in the numbers of Ceratostomella pilifera after the numbers of P. natalensis 
decreased in the fall. In logs, P. natalensis did not show so long a period of 
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high frequency as in lumber, and the peak of its frequency did not come 
until later, early October. However, it should be remembered that the isola¬ 
tions from logs were made at unknown lengths of time after infection, while 
those from lumber were made promptly after infection. 

Diplodia sp. showed no marked seasonal changes. The numbers of 
Ceratostomella ips probably paralleled the changes in the Ips beetle popula¬ 
tion. In the yard, C. 'ips dropped from a June high, the month when beetles 
were most prevalent in the seasoning piles, while, in logs, C. ips stayed rela¬ 
tively high during the winter. 

Prom the data it is apparent that the numbers of isolations of Endo- 
co'nidiophora coerulescens varied inversely with those of Diplodia natalensis, 
E. coerulescens was abundant except for the period from late June to the 
middle of October when D. natalensis was of high frequency. During this 
period E. coerulescens was isolated in sufficient numbers to be really impor¬ 
tant only on June 21 and October 6 from lumber and June 29 and September 
3 from logs. From November to May, D. natalensis was isolated infre¬ 
quently, while E. coerulescens was by far the most prevalent of the major 
staining fungi in hardwood lumber and logs. 

Ceratostomella pluriannulata and GrapMum rigidum showed no marked 
seasonal changes in abundance, being isolated in large numbers at times 
during both the hot and the cool seasons. 

Fungi Isolated in Northern Louisiana, in Northern Mississippi, 
and in Eastern Georgia 

Prom pines, Ceratostomella pilifera was isolated more frequently in 
northern Louisiana, northern Mississippi, and eastern Georgia during the 
summer of 1938 than it was in northern and southeastern Louisiana during 
the summer of 1937; in fact, on several occasions it was the predominant 
fungus isolated from stained pines during June, July, and August, 1938. 
Diplodia natalensis never appeared as the predominant fungus on pine in 
northern Louisiana and northern Mississippi, although it assumed an im¬ 
portant place among the isolates secured during the summer. 

Isolations made from stained hardwoods in northern Louisiana during 
1937 showed the same seasonal distribution of Diplodia natalensis and 
Endoconidiophora coerulescens as did those from southeastern Louisiana 
during the same period. However, during the summer of 1938 the numbers 
of isolations of E, coerulescens remained somewhat higher in Louisiana and 
Mississippi, and the numbers of D. natalensis somewhat lower than in Loui¬ 
siana during the previous summer, although the same general tendencies 
were evident. At Savannah, Georgia, there was little evidence in the data 
of a summer drop in the incidence of E, coerulescens. 

FACTORS INFLUENCING SEASONAL PREVALENCE 

One of the factors thought to be important in determining seasonal 
changes in frequency of staining fungi is temperature, influencing the growth 
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rate and fruiting of the fungi concerned. It was thougit that high tempera¬ 
ture during the summer might at least reduce the importance of some staining 
fungi by lowering their growth rate and also might lower their frequency 
by reducing the amount of inoculum produced, if not by killing them out¬ 
right, under certain conditions. 

Duplicate cultures of 14 isolates of 7 species were grown on 24 per cent 
malt agar in constant-temperature incubators at 28, 30, 32, 34, and 35.5 
degrees C. and the radial growths recorded (Table 5). 

TABLE 6.— Comparison of 7S-hour radial growths, in mm., of species of Diplodia, 
Ceratostomella, Graphium, and Endoconidiophora on malt agar at different temperatures 


Species 

Number of 
isolates 

Degrees Centigrade 

. 28 

30 

32 

34 

35.5 

D. natalensis . 

4 

57.6 

56.4 

52.6 

44.2 

32.9 

C. ips . 

2 

21.8 ! 

21.5 

22.0 

21.0 

14.5 

Diplodia sp. 

2 

20.8 

18.8 

14.5 

5.0 

2.0 

C. pilifera . 

1 

12.0 

9.5 

8.5 

2.0 

+ 

C, pluriannulata . 

1 

10.0 

8.0 

6.5 

+» 

0.0 

G. rigidum . 

2 

7.5 

6.2 

6.2 

1.5 

0.0 

E. coerulescens . 

2 

22.8 

13.5 

8.5 

0.0 

0.0 


a + indicates a trace of growth. 


From these growth data it appears that summer temperatures would 
have little eff^t on the growth of Diplodia natalensis and Ceratostomella 
ips, might have a marked effect on Endoconidiophora coerulescens, and 
would influence to a less extent the other major stain fungi. E. coerulescens^ 
failing to survive at 35.5° C. for 3 days, is the species most difBcult to keep 
in culture without refrigeration. 

The mean daily high air temperature and the number of days with daily 
maximum temperature of 90° F. (32.2° C.), or over, is shown in figure 3 
for the summer months at the localities where isolations were made. 

In any correlation of recorded air temperatures and incidences of stain¬ 
ing fungi it must be remembered that temperatures inside fresh seasoning- 
piles of lumber are lower than outside air temperatures during hot weather 
because of the cooling effect of evaporating moisture from the drying lumber. 
Lindgren* showed that in pine piles 1 to 40 days old the temperature was 
about 25° to 29° C., with outside temperature up to 34° C. A few data 
taken at Clarks in 1938 show that temperature inside fresh hardwood piles 
is likewise under 30° C., with outside temperature ranging up to 36° C. 
Thus there is little probability that during the first weeks of seasoning high 
temperature inside the piles is a limiting factor in the development of any 
of the major stain fungi. In some more openly stacked pine piles the tem¬ 
perature approaches that outside the piles, and even though high tempera¬ 
ture in such piles greatly limits the development of such fungi as Cerato¬ 
stomella pilifera, the factor of rapid surface drying probably is more 
important. 

* Lindgren, B. M. Unpublished thesis, University of Minnesota. 1937. 
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Fig. 3. A and B, number of days with maximum temperatures of 90° F. (32.2° C.) 
or above; and C and D, mean daily maximum temperatures, during the summer of 1937 
and 1938, at the localities where isolations were made. Data tiiken from climatological 
data, monthly section reports, of the United States Weather Bureau, a, Southeastern 
Louisiana, Bogalusa; b, Northern Louisiana, Urania, near Clarks; c. Northern Missis- 
sippi, Tupelo, near Bruce; d, Eastern Georgia, Savannah. 

It seems probable that the effect of high summer temperature on incidence 
of staining fungi is one of reducing growth and fruiting on exposed wood 
surfaces, both the high temperature as such and the concomitant rapid dry¬ 
ing being involved. The commonest and most consistent places of fruit¬ 
ing of most of the hardwood-staining fungi in mill yards are log and lumber 
ends, where log-staining fungi usually can be found fruiting . In pine yards 
there is probably more fruiting on new foundations and flat surfaces of lum¬ 
ber. Log and lumber ends usually are exposed during part of the day to 
direct sun and apparently reach ten^peratures that kill Endoconidiophora 
coerulescens at the surface, reducing the amount of inoculum produced. 
Perithecia of E. coerulescens were found on a number of log-stained samples 
from which the fungus was not isolated. On a few days when E. coerulescens 
was not isolated from samples bearing perithecia, the temperature in the 
culture laboratory exceeded the maximum for its growth, but on others the 
laboratory teu^erature was well below the maximum, indicating killing in 
the field. Tlwe is no evidence that Ceratostomella pilifera, C, plurian- 
nulata,^ rigidum are killed by high temperatures in mill yards, 

but tempeiratures preventing fruiting on exposed surfaces are common. As 
Diplodia mi$alensi$, D. sp., and C, ips grow at such high temperatures, it is 
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improbable that short periods of high temperature affect their fruiting to a 
great extent. Of course, with hardwood lumber that is not chemically 
treated to prevent staining, or even with treated lumber under very severe 
seasoning conditions, any of the staining fungi can be expected to fruit dur¬ 
ing hot weather in the cooler, protected interiors of seasoning piles. Under 
such conditions, the populations of Endoconidiophora coerulescens may 
remain relatively high during hot weather. With the general practice of 
applying chemical solutions to freshly sawed hardwood lumber in the 
Southern States, little fruiting of staining fungi inside hardwood seasoning 
piles seems to occur. 

The possible influence of high summer temperature in seasoning yards 
appears to be active, partly at least, in the woods and during the storage and 
transit of logs, because the seasonal trends of log-staining fungi are similar 
to those of lumber-staining fungi. However, the presence of perithecia of 
Endoconidiophora coerulescens on log-stain samples from which this fungus 
was not isolated suggests that more inoculum of E. coerulescens is produced 
in the woods than in the mill yards during the summer months and that 
the most important effect of high summer temperatures on log-staining fungi 
occurs during storage and transit of logs. 

At Savannah, where there was no sharp rise in summer maximum tem¬ 
peratures (Fig. 3) until after the isolations were made in August, there was 
no indication of a drop in the incidence of any staining fungi during the 
summer. In 1938 the high maximum summer temperatures at Tupelo, 
Miss, (near Bruce), and Urania, La. (near Clarks), did not come until a 
month later than in 1937 at Bogalusa, La., and Urania, La. Correspond¬ 
ingly, the incidences of Endccomdwphora coerulescens and Ceratostomella 
pilifera did not drop so noticeably during the summer of 1938 at Bruce and 
Urania as in 1937 at the places studied. 

The frecpiency of Ceratostomella ips is probably closely correlated with 
that of Ips beetles. In the Southern States, Ips^ is generally active from 
March to December (7), and some active Ips were observed in pine seasoning 
piles during the warm days in January and February, 1938. During the 
cooler months Ips activity was apparently greater in the woods than in 
lumber yards, since the number of C, ips isolated from logs stayed relatively 
high during the winter. Although the close association of C. ips and Ips has 
been established (6), means of dissemination other than by Ips are indicated 
by the facts that C, ips was isolated from restricted stain areas around tun¬ 
nels of an ambrosia beetle (Xyleiorus), from the air, and from adults of' 
Orthotomicus caelatus (Eich.) collected in mill yards. However, the present 
studies substantiate the previous work, indicating that the frequency of C. 
ips is dependent almost entirely on the frequency of Ips beetles. 

The reason for the drop in the frequency of Diplodia natalensis during 
the cooler months is still largely a matter of conjecture. Secondary spores 
(conidia) are formed by all the major staining fungi, except the species of 
Diplodia, within a few hours of spore germination, and constitute an abun- 

0 Ips calligraphtis Germ., Ips grandicoUis Eich., and Ips avul8^8 Eich. 
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dant source of inoculum. The Diplodias produce only pycnidiospores, 
which, in the laboratory, are formed only after 2 or more weeks. In mill 
yards very little fruiting of Diplodia was observed. However, during the 
summer, D. natalensis is a common fungus on a variety of crops such as cot¬ 
ton and sweet potato, and it seems possible that the inoculum of this fungus 
causing wood stain is produced largely on such plants. The drop in fre¬ 
quency of D, natalensis in the fall may be related in some way to a seasonal 
cessation of inoculum production on the variety of plants that are hosts to 
this species. 

SUMMARY 

Isolations and artificial inoculations showed that the major stain dam¬ 
age in lumber and logs in the Southern States is caused by 7 fungi: Endo- 
conidiophora coerulescens, Ceratostomella pluriannulata, Diplodia natalen¬ 
sis, and Oraphium rigidum in hardwoods; and Ceratostomella pilifera, C. 
ips, Diplodia natalensis, and Diplodia sp. in pines. Besides these, a number 
of fungi, apparently of less importance, were isolated. 

A Diplodia, apparently previously unreported as a staining fungus, and 
D. natalensis are described. 

The same fungi were isolated from stained logs and lumber. 

Apparently there are no differences in the species of staining fungi or in 
their frequency in different species of pines or in different species of hard¬ 
woods. 

The only indication of geographical restriction of any of the major 
staining fungi within the Southern States was the absence of Diplodia sp. 
among the isolates secured in eastern Georgia. 

D. natalensis is of prime importance only during the hot summer months, 
although it may occur to some extent during the cooler months; C. pilifera 
is important the year round, but is usually relatively more frequent during 
cooler months, when D, natalensis is of low frequency; C, ips, Diplodia sp., 
C. pluriannulata, and GrapMum showed little seasonal fluctuation. E. 
coerulescens was by far the most prevalent of the major stain fungi on hard¬ 
woods during most of the year, although its incidence dropped very low 
during much of the hot summer-month period. 

There is a general, although not absolute, correlation between the sea¬ 
sonal frequency of staining fungi and the temperature relations for their 
growth. 

The influence of high temperature on fruiting is thought to be the chief 
factor in reducing the numbers of certain species during hot weather. 
Ceratostomella ips distribution probably is determined largely by the fre¬ 
quency of Ips beetles. The virtual disappearance of Diplodia natalensis 
dunng the cooler months may be due to seasonal cessation of production of 
inoculum on crop plants. 

Division of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, 

United States Department of Agriculture, 

In Cooperation with the Southern Forest Experiment Station, 
New Orleans, La. 
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EFFECT OF NITROGEN SUPPLY OF SWEET CORN ON 
THE WILT BACTERIUM 

George L. McNew and Ernest L. Spencer 
(Accepted for i)ublication July 14, 1939) 

The influence of soil fertility on plant diseases has been attributed 
usually to a direct effect of certain nutritional elements upon the plants. 
For example, it is often assumed that an increase in the nitrogen supply 
increases the severity of certain diseases by rendering the plant more suc¬ 
culent, hence more susceptible to invasion. Trelease and Trelease (14) 
have pointed out, however, that some factor, or factors, other than plant 
growth determined susceptibility of wheat to Erysiphe graminis DC. A 
similar conclusion was reached by Spencer and McNew (13), who found that 
the changes in severity of sweet-corn wilt induced by variations of the nitro¬ 
gen, phosphorus, or potassium supply were not always correlated with the 
growth of the host. They suggested, among other things, that the nutri¬ 
tional elements might directly affect the invasiveness of the causal bac¬ 
terium, Phytomonas stewarti (E.F.S.) Bergey et al. This possibility 
warrants consideration because the bacterium multiplies, during the early 
stages of invasion, almost exclusively in the tracheal tubes, which are known 
to conduct inorganic salt solutions. With this possibility in mind, studies^ 
were undertaken to determine what effect the nitrogen supplied to sweet- 
corn seedlings in sand cultures would have on the nitrogen content of the 
tracheal sap and on the growth rate and inherent virulence of the bac¬ 
terium. The results of the studies are presented in this paper. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Sweet-corn seedlings of the variety Golden Bantam were grown in sand 
culture, as previously described (13). Each 4-inch pot containing 3 seed- 
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lings was supplied with 100 cc. of nutrient solution 3 times a week. The 
basic nutrient solution used in all experiments contained 0.429 g. KH 2 PO 4 , 
0.213 g. CaCU • 2 H 2 O, and 0.875 g. MgS 04 * THgO per 1. This solution was 
supplemented with traces of manganese, boron, and iron. SufScient*NH 4 N 03 
was added to give the desired concentration of nitrogen (20 to 2000 p.p.m.). 

Approximately 100 seedlings were placed on each nutrient treatment. 
Thirty of these were inoculated when 10 days old by injecting a broth 
culture of Phytomonas stewarti into their crowns. All of the cultures used, 
except B-102 and B~1311, have been previously described (7). Culture 
B-102 was a highly virulent strain isolated from naturally infected sweet 
corn in New Jersey in August, 1938, and culture B-1311 was a single-cell 
isolate from culture B-1011. The remaining non-inoculated seedlings were 
cut off about 2 in. above the sand surface and their tracheal exudate col¬ 
lected in 2-cc. Wassermann tubes. In case the seedlings had not been fed 
on the day of inoculation, the exudate was collected the following night 
after feeding. All deviations from these procedures are noted in the text. 

The tracheal exudate from seedlings on each treatment was mixed and 
3 aliquots of 2 ec. each were analyzed for total nitrogen (12). The re¬ 
mainder of the exudate was mixed with an equal volume of dextrose agar 
(2 and 3 per cent, respectively) and tested as a nutritive substrate for 
Phytomonas stewarti. Part of the exudate medium from each treatment 
was supplemented with 30 p.p.m. of nitrogen in the form of NH 4 NOi or 
(NH 4 ) 2 S 04 . The media were then adjusted to pH 7.0, placed in tubes, 
autoclaved at 20 lb. pressure for 15 min., and slanted. Duplicate tubes of 
each medium were seeded with inoculum from a 24- to 48-hr. culture on 
nutrient-dextrose agar. The density of growth was observed after 24 and 
48 hours. 

For comparative purposes, in some tests the exudate was sterilized by 
filtration through a Berkefeld “N’’ candle and added to autoclaved agar. 
Also in some tests the tops were frozen, ground up and extracted, and the 
extract added to plain agar. The media prepared by these various modi¬ 
fications gave results similar to those reported for media prepared by the 
standard procedure. 

Infected seedlings receiving the different nutrient treatments were an¬ 
alyzed for variants of Phytomonas stewarti by the following procedure. 
A piece of infected tissue was placed in 85 per cent alcohol for i minute, 
rinsed in sterile distilled water, macerated in nutrient-dextrose broth, and 
incubated for about 1 hour to allow the bacterial cells to become separated 
from each other. The broth suspension was diluted and dispersed in melted 
nutrient(Difco)-dextrose agar in dilution plates. Distinctly separated 
colonies were isolated 48 hours later. A 24-hr. broth subculture of each 
isolate was tested for virulence by injection into 15 to 20 sweet-corn seed¬ 
lings growing in soiL In some tests, the seedlings were grown in 4-inch 
pots, inoculated when 10 days old, and observed for wilting 10 days later. 
The virulence of the cultures in such tests is expressed by an infection index 
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calculated as the average number of necrotic lesions produced per leaf (13). 
In other tests, where many cultures were used, the seedlings were grown in 
flats, inoculated when 7 days old, and observed for infection 14 days later. 
Virulence in such tests is expressed as the percentage of leaves invaded. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

Tracheal Nitrogen Necessary for Growth of Phyiomonas stewarti 
Sweet-corn seedlings were grown in sand and supplied with nutrient 
solutions containing either 0, 20, 200, or 1000 p.p.m. of nitrogen. A com¬ 
parable group of seedlings was grown in ordinary greenhouse compost as 
a control. Some of the seedlings were inoculated with culture B-102 and 
the remainder were used for sap analysis either on the day of inoculation or 
at the time records of infection w^re being taken 10 days later. Since the 
exudates collected on the two dates gave comparable results, only the data 
on exudates taken at the latter date are presented in table 1. 

TABLE 1.— The relation of the nitrogen content of tracheal exudatej from seedlings 
supplied different amounts of nitrogen, to the growth and invasiveness of Phytomonas 
stewarii 


Treatment of plant 

Severity of wilting 

Nitrogen 

content 

of 

exudate 

Growth of bacteria* 
on exudate 
supplemented with 

Nitrogen 

supplied 

Inocu¬ 

lation 

No. 

test 

plants 

No. of 
leaves 

Percentage leaves 

Invaded 

Killed 

HoO 

NH4N0^ 

p.p.m. 






p.p.m. 



0 

B-102 1 

30 

116 

47.4 

0.0 




0 

None 

29 

116 

0.0 

0.0 

21 

tr, tr 

■+++,44+ 

20 

B 102 

30 

128 

51.6 

' 1.6 




20 

None 

30 

133 

0.0 

0.0 

21 

+,+ 

1 ++-,+H- 

200 

B 102 

27 

136 

74.3 

15.4 




200 

None 

30 

161 

0.0 

0.0 

121 


; +H,44+ 

1000 

B 102 

30 

140 

83.7 

1 20.0 




1000 

None 

30 

162 

0.0 

0.0 

492 


1 4+f, 4++ 

Soil Ck. 

B 102 

30 

144 

59.7 

2.1 




Soil Ck. 

None 

1 29 

150 

0.0 

0.0 

112 

■H-, ++ 

j 4+4, +4+ 


»tr, possible growth in isolated spots along streak; +, faint growth; -H-, definite 
growth along entire streak; -H-+, heavy growth along streak and accumulation of bacteria 
at base of slant. 

The data obtained are typical of those from several such tests made at 
different seasons of the year. The seedlings deprived of nitrogen were not 
severely invaded. Their tracheal sap contained very little nitrogen, and 
was a very poor nutrient substrate for Phytomonas stewarti. The bacteria 
rarely produced more than a faint trace of growth along the streak. This 
poor growth apparently resulted from the deficiency of nitrogen, since the 
exudate was converted into an excellent substrate by the addition of 
NH4NO3. The seedlings receiving 20 p.p.m. of nitrogen also had very little 
nitrogen in the tracheal sap. The bacteria produced a rather mediocre 
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growth on this exudate. The tracheal exudates from seedlings supplied 
with 200 and 1000 p.p m. of nitrogen were relatively rich in nitrogen and 
served as an excellent culture medium for the bacteria. As shown in figure 
1 , the bacteria not only covered the slant but also accumulated at its base. 



* A B 


C D E 


Fig. 1. Growth of Phytomonas stewaiti after 48 hours on dextrose agar supple¬ 
mented with water (E) and tracheal exudates from seedlings receiving 0 (A), 20 (B), 
200 (C), and 1000 (D) p.p.m. of nitrogen. The second tube in each pair was supple 
mented with NH4NO3. (Photograph by J. A. Carlile.) 

This test would indicate that the nitrogen supplied the seedlings is 
taken up into the tracheal tubes and that the amount present in the tracheal 
sap determines its suitability as a culture medium for Phytomonas stcwartu 
Well-nourished seedlings were more severely invaded than undernourished 
ones, because the bacteria apparently received sufficient nitrogen for rapid 
multiplication The seedlings grown in soil fit into this scheme perfectly, 
being intermediate in all respects to the seedlings grown in sand supplied 
with solutions containing 20 and 200 ppm. of nitrogen. 

Further evidence of the dependence of the bacteria on the nitrogen 
supply in the tracheal sap was obtained by analyzing the exudate at dif¬ 
ferent intervals after the seedlings had received nutrient solutions contain¬ 
ing either 0 or 200 p.p m. of nitrogen. The seedlings deprived of nitrogen 
never contained more than a trace of nitrogen in their tracheal exudate, and 
the bacteria grew very poorly on this exudate unless it was supplemented 
with NH 4 NOJ (Table 2). Tracheal exudate from seedlings supplied with 
nitrogen was relatively rich in nitrogen immediately after feeding, and sup¬ 
ported bacterial growth very well. After 31 hours, however, the tracheal 
exudate from comparable seedlings had only 15 per cent as much nitrogen. 
The bacteria grew less vigorously on this exudate with the reduced nitrogen 
content. 
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TABLE 2 .—Nitrogen content of tracheal exudate collected from seedlings at dif¬ 
ferent intervals after supplying them with nitrogen-deficient and nitrogen-containing 
solutions 


Nitrogen 

supplied 

Interval after 
feeding 

Nitrogen 
content of 
exudate 

Growth of bacteria on exudate 
supplemented with 

H,0 

NH 4 NO 3 

p,p,m. 

hrs. 

p,p,m. 



0 ' 

7-23 

7 

tr, tr 


0 

31-47 

7 

tr, tr 

' ++,++ 

1 ’ 

200 1 

7-23 

270 

-H-fj-hH- 

1 

1 

200 

31-47 

41 

++, 



The foregoing data show that nitrogen is necessary for good bacterial 
growth in the tracheal sap. If nitrogen affects the host-parasite complex 
merely by influencing the growth rate of the bacteria, then seedlings 
dwarfed by nitrogen starvation should be invaded as soon as nitrogen is 
made available. This supposition was tested by comparing the severity of 
invasion in 4 groups of seedlings grown in sand and supplied with nutrient 
solutions as follows: Two groups were deprived of nitrogen until the day 
of inoculation when one was supplied with a nutrient solution containing 
200 p.p.m. of nitrogen. The third and fourth groups received 200 and 
1000 p.p.m. of nitrogen, respectively, from the beginning of nutrient treat¬ 
ment. Exudate was collected from the various groups immediately after 
inoculation and tested for nitrogen and ability to support bacterial growth. 
The data obtained (Table 3) show that seedlings supplied with nitrogen for 
the first time on the day of inoculation had about 20 per cent more nitrogen 
in their exudate than seedlings that had received this amount of nitrogen 
at regular intervals. The previously deficient seedlings were growing 
slowly and probably had not yet assimilated the absorbed nitrogen. They 
were, however, just as severely invaded as those that had received the same 
nitrogen treatment from the beginning. Both groups had about twice as 
many leaves invaded as seedlings deprived of nitrogen throughout the test. 
These differences in invasiveness of the bacterium were closely correlated 
with the ability of the exudate to support bacterial growth. The test shows 
that the severity of wilting was determined by the nitrogen content of the 
tracheal sap on the day of inoculation (and presumably thereafter) and not 
by the relative growth rate of the host. It should be pointed out that the 
seedlings previously deprived of nitrogen began to regain their normaj 
green color and to resume growth about 6 days after being supplied with 
nitrogen. 

Amount of Nitrogen Eequired for Growth of Phytomonas 
stewarti in Culture 

Phytomonas stewarti grew well on agar media prepared with exudates 
containing 40 p.p.m. or more of nitrogen (Tables 1, 2, 3). Thus, it would 
seem that the minimum nitrogen requirement for the bacteria is about 2ft 
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p.p.m., since the exudate had been diluted with melted agar. This figure 
cannot be accepted unconditionally because the micro-Kjeldahl method used 
was not accurate for determining such small amounts. For example, in 
final titrations with 0.02 N HCl, an error of one-half drop would change 
the nitrogen value by 7 x 10 ® g. It was necessary, therefore, to check the 
observations on tracheal exudates by studying the bacterial growth on media 
of known composition. 

A synthetic agar medium consisting of the nitrogen-deficient solution, 
dextrose (1 per cent) and agar (1.5 per cent), was adjusted to pH 7.0 and 
divided into 9 aliquots. The different aliquots were supplemented with 
sufficient NH4NO3 to give a range of 0 to 280 p.p.m. of nitrogen, then tubed 
and autoclaved. Duplicate tubes of each medium were seeded with the 
highly virulent strains B~102, B-rlOll, B-1311, and B-91, and an almost 
avirulent strain B-1211. All strains grew poorly, if at all, on media con¬ 
taining 14 p.p.m. or less of nitrogen (Table 4). However, all virulent 


TABLE 4 .—Growth of virulent and avirulent strains of Phytomonas stewarti on 
synthetic agar medium containing different amounts of nitrogen (as NH^NOs) 



Growth of Phytomonas stewarti strains 

content of 

Virulent 

Avirulent 

medium 

B102 

B-1011 

B-1311 

B91 

B-1211 

p.p.m. 


! 1 




0.0 

1 —, tr 

tr, tr 

tr, tr 

tr, tr 

tr, tr 

2.8 

tr, + 

+1 + 

+» + 

+> + 

tr, tr 

5.6 

+, + 


+) + 

+,+ 

--,tr ^ 

14.0 

+, ++ 

++,++ 

44,44 

4+,++ 

tr, tr 

28.0 

++,44+ 

+++,++f 

44,444 

444,44+ 

—^,tr 

56.0 

++4,+i-f ’ 

+++,+44 

44,++ 

444,44+ 

tr, + 

84.0 

++^,4+^ 

+44,+++ 

+44,4-4- 

+44,444 

tr, + 

140.0 

++•1,+!+ 

+++,+++ 

+44,444 

444,44+ 

tr, tr 

280.0 

1 

++^+H j 

444,44+ 

+44,444 

444, 44+ 

—,tr 


strains grew well on media containing 28 p.p.m. or more of nitrogen. The 
failure of the weakly virulent culture to grow on these media was to be 
expected, since it was known (7) to be unable to use inorganic nitrogen. 

The virulent strains required about the same amount of nitrogen for 
growth in this synthetic medium as in tracheal-exudate media. Even 
though this minimum nitrogen requirement appears surprisingly low, an 
even lower figure might be obtained by using (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 as the nitrogen 
source. Most strains of Phytomonas stewarti use nitrates with difficulty, 
if at all (7). 

Virulence of Bacteria from Plants Receiving Different 
Amounts of Nitrogen 

In addition to controlling the growth rate of Phytomonas stewarti^ the 
nitrogen supply of sweet-corn seedlings might also directly affect the in¬ 
herent virulence of the bacteria. Cultures of the bacteria were, therefore. 
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tested for virulence both before and after passage in seedlings supplied 
with different amounts of nitrogen. Several single-colony isolates from 
each culture were tested, because it has been shown that mixtures of variants 
exist both in culture and in the host (6, 7). Culture B-1011 ^as trans¬ 
ferred to nutrient-dextrose broth about 5 months after its isolation (6). 
After 24 hours’ incubation, the broth culture was thoroughly agitated and a 
portion of it analyzed for variants that differed in virulence. The re¬ 
mainder of the culture was injected into 10-day sweet-corn seedlings re¬ 
ceiving either 0 or 540 p.p.m. of nitrogen. After 57 days in the plants, 
bacteria were reisolated and tested for virulence. Sixty single-colony iso¬ 
lates from the original broth culture and 40 isolates from a plant on each of 
the nutrient treatments were tested and classified for virulence according to 
their infection indexes. The data obtained are presented in figure 2. 



Fig. 2. Virulence of single-colony isolates obtained from a virulent culture of 
Phytomonas stewarti at the time of inoculation and after incubation in sweet-corn plants 
receiving 0 and 540 p.p.m. of nitrogen for 57 days. 

The original subculture of B-1011 contained variants that ranged from 
almost avirulent to highly virulent. The portion of the culture incubated 
in a nitrogen-fed plant lost all of the slightly virulent strains and retained 
for the most part only strains of average virulence. On the other hand, 
the portion of the culture incubated in the nitrogen-deficient plant con¬ 
sisted almost entirely of weakly virulent strains. Only 3 isolates of the 
highly virulent type were recovered from this plant. The predominating 
strains in the 2 plants were very different since those from the nitrogen-de¬ 
ficient plant caused small lesions but no wilting, whereas those from the 
nitrogen-fed plant caused dwarfing, wilting, and sometimes death (Fig. 3). 
Comparable differences were observed between isolates from duplicate plants 
on the 2 treatments. 

The 2 types of isolates obtained from these plants were typical of the 
species in regard to cultural characteristics and physiological properties. 
These properties have been described elsewhere (7) for cultures numbered 
B-211 (nitrogen-deficient) and B-311 (nitrogen-fed). The cultures dif¬ 
fered only in their colony type. The weakly virulent isolates from the 
nitrogen-deficient plants produced a rather dry, firm, filiform streak on 
agar, while the other isolates produced a spreading liquid type of growth. 
Colonies of the weakly virulent strain were semi-cratered and firm on nutri- 
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Fig. 3. Sweet corn seedlings inoculated with (from left to right) tap water, a typi¬ 
cal weakly virulent isolate from a nitrogen deficient plant, and a typical highly virulent 
isolate from a mtrogen-fed plant. The seedlings were inoculated when 10 days old and 
photographed 12 days later. (Photograph by J. A. Carlile.) 

ent-dextrose agar and were similar to the variant types described by Mc¬ 
Culloch (5), Wellhausen (16), and Ivanoff ef al, (4). One of these cultures 
was retained for observation over a 2-year period. It reverted to the 
smoother, spreading type during this period but did not change in virulence. 

This experiment with culture B-1011 was repeated about a year later 
witli comparable results (Fig. 4). However, the weakly virulent strains 
obtained from nitrogen-deficient plants did not differ from the more virulent 
ones in regard to their cultural characteristics. 

In the repetition with culture B-1011, additional isolations were made 
on the 14th and 36th day after inoculation. On the 14th day, nitrogen- 
deficient plants yielded 4 isolates with an average index of 0.56 ±: 0.07, and 
on the 36th day 17 isolates with 0.57 zb 0.13 and 7 with 0.61 zb 0.08. The 
nitrogen-fed plants, on the other hand, after 14 days yielded 7 isolates with 
an average index of 0.56 zb 0 08, 6 with 0.67 zb 0.16, and 8 with 0.84 zb 0.13, 
and after 36 days 13 isolates with 1.02 zb 0.17 and 14 with 1.00 zb 0.13. 
These data suggest that the strains in the nitrogen-fed plants were replaqtjd 
by more virulent ones between the 14th and 36th days, while there was no 
change in the strains in the nitrogen-deficient plants. It should*be re¬ 
membered, however, that these apparent changes were determined by com¬ 
paring isolates from only 2 or 3 plants on the 2 treatments at each date and 
might be due to errors in sampling. 

On the 36th day, one plant of the nitrogen-fed series was observed to 
have a small, yellow lesion as the only symptom. Since most nitrogen-fed 
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Fig. 4. Virulence of single-colony isolates obtained from a culture of Phytomonas 
stewarH at the time of inoculation and after incubation in sweet-corn plants receiving 0 
and 400 p.p.m. of nitrogen for 36 days. Eighty single-colony isolates from the parent 
culture, 10 from the stem and 25 from the leaf of a nitrogen-deficient plant, and 18 from 
the stem and 37 from the leaf of a nitrogen-fed plant wore tested. 

plants were severely invaded and killed, it was considered of interest to 
test the virulence of the bacteria in the yellow lesion. Seven single-colony 
isolates from the lesion had an average infection index of 0.35 ±: 0.12. 
Although it is impossible to account for the low degree of virulence of 
these isolates, it might be postulated that the plant was, by chance, invaded 
only by weakly virulent strains at the time of inoculation. Since the bac¬ 
teria were not invasive, they did not spread to the remainder of the plant. 
Inasmuch as the bacteria did not multiply extensively, they had no oppor¬ 
tunity to produce highly virulent strains. These data show that bacteria 
may survive in plants receiving nitrogen without necessarily attaining a 
highly virulent state. 

Since the preceding experiment indicated that the bacteria usually be¬ 
came more virulent in nitrogen-fed plants, an attempt was made to de¬ 
termine whether recently isolated, highly virulent cultures would, on the 
other hand, lose virulence during passage 4n nitrogen-deficient plants. 
Seedlings of a susceptible Golden Bantam top cross were grown in soil and 
in sand supplied with nutrient solutions containing 0 or 200 p.p.m. of nitro¬ 
gen. The 3 groups of seedlings were inoculated with the highly virulent 
culture B-102 shortly after it had been isolated from naturally infected 
sweet corn and purified twice by single-colony isolation. Thirty days after 
inoculation, bacteria were recovered from 3 plants on each treatment and 30 
isolates from each plant were tested for virulence. All of the 180 isolates 
from the plants supplied with nitrogen or grown in soil were highly viru¬ 
lent, invading 70 to 100 per cent of the leaves. Most of the isolates from 
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the nitrogen-deficient plants were equally virulent, but a weakly virulent 
isolate (20-30 per cent invasion) was identified in 2 of the 3 groups. This 
test showed that the highly virulent strains may persist in nitrogen-deficient 
plants. However, the weakly virulent strains present in 2 of the 3 plants 
might have eventually replaced the more virulent strains. 

In the foregoing tests on the effect of host passage, the bacteria were 
incubated for long periods in a single plant on each treatment. The nitro¬ 
gen-deficient plants were practically dormant during this period, and the 
bacteria were more or less confined to the tissues invaded within a week or 
two after inoculation. The nitrogen-fed plants, on the other hand, grew 
rapidly and the new tissue was invaded by bacteria. Under such conditions 
the bacteria in the nitrogen-deficient plants did not have so good a chance 
to multiply as those in plants receiving nitrogen. In order to reduce this 
difference in experimental conditions as much as possible, a series of tests 
was made in which the bacteria were passed serially every 10th day from 
diseased to healthy seedlings on the respective nutrient treatments. 

The seedlings were grown in sand cultures and supplied with nutrient 
solutions containing either 0, 100, or 2000 p.p.m. of nitrogen. Four groups 
on each treatment were inoculated with culture B-1311. Ten days after 
inoculation, diseased tissue from each group was macerated in a sterile mor¬ 
tar, suspended in nutrient-dextrose broth, and the coarser plant parts were 
removed by filtration through sterile cheesecloth. The filtrate was then 
injected into healthy 10-day-old seedlings receiving the same nutrient treat¬ 
ment. After 11 host passages, the bacteria were recovered either from the 
leaf or stem of a typical seedling in each of the quadruplicate groups on 
each treatment. Several single-colony isolates from each group were tested 
for virulence. In general, the isolates obtained from the seedlings receiving 
2000 p.p.m. of nitrogen were more virulent (Table 5) than those from seed- 


TABLE 5.— Average virulence of single-colony isolates of Phytomonas stewarti 
obtained from seedlings supplied with different amounts of nitrogen 


Source of isolates 

No. of isolates 
tested 

Percentage of 
leaves invaded 

Plants supplied 
nitrogen 

Plant part 

p.p.m, 

0 

Leaf 

10 

31.6±17.3« 

0 

1 Leaf 

10 

26.6 ±24.8 

0 

Stem 

1 3 

21.7 ± 1.5 

0 

[ Stem 

20 

65.3 ± 9.9 , 

100 

' Leaf 

1 14 

41.7 ± 8.0 

300 

, Leaf 

1 20 

41.4 ± lin 

100 

Stem 

27 

75.3 ± 9.0 

100 

Stem 

1 23 

1 

38.4 ± 9.8 

2000 

Leaf 

10 

59.6 ± 25.5 

2000 

Leaf 

9 

84.7 ±13.4 

2000 ' 

Stem 

20 

74.8 ±13.3 

2000 

Stem 

10 

85.6 ± 6.3 


• Standard deviation of mean. 
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lings receiving a low concentration of nitrogen or deprived of it. There 
were several irregularities observed, however, between the quadruplicate 
tests on each treatment. The variations observed in these different groups 
may indicate that the changes in variant populations came about rather 
slowly and that further host passages would have been necessary to complete 
the transformation of the cultures. 

A Motile Contaminant Isolated from Sweet Corn 

It was thought that some of the experimental variation reported in the 
previous experiment might be due to differences in resistance of plants of 
the open pollinated or top-cross Golden Bantam lines that were used, since 
Wellhausen (16) found that more virulent strains of Phytomonas stewarti 
developed in a resistant line of maize than in a susceptible line. The pre¬ 
ceding experiment on host passage was, therefore, repeated using a suscept¬ 
ible inbred line of the Evergreen type. The results obtained with bacteria 
isolated after 5 and 8 passages confirmed those reported above. The bac¬ 
teria isolated from the nitrogen-fed seedlings were usually more virulent 
than those from the nitrogen-deficient seedlings, but considerable variation 
occurred in the rate at which the change came about. 

In the 7th and 8th passages, it was noted that 2 of the groups of nitrogen- 
deficient seedlings had small, irregular lesions. The bacteria isolated from 
these lesions produced light yellowish cream-color streaks on nutrient-dex¬ 
trose agar slants that resembled those of Phytomonas stewarti. When in¬ 
oculated into soil-grown seedlings, these cultures invaded 30 to 50 per cent 
of the leaves and caused pale yellow to necrotic leaf lesions similar to those 
produced by weakly virulent strains of P. stewarti. However, further study 
showed that the cultures were distinctly different from P. stewarti in that 
the bacteria were motile in hanging drops and produced a brown pigment on 
agar slants after 2 or 3 weeks. Because of these differences and the fact 
that the motile bacterium failed to produce typical strains of P. stewarti 
when passed serially in nitrogen-deficient and nitrogen-fed sweet-corn seed¬ 
lings for 35 days, it is believed to belong in a different species. It is 
probably a soil- or air-borne contaminant that was accidentally injected 
during the serial host passages. Apparently it was sufficiently well adapted 
to the environment of the tracheal tubes to multiply. In this respect it is 
similar to other species of bacteria studied by Wellhausen (17). Consider¬ 
able interest is attached to this motile species, which resembles P. stewarti, 
because Smith (10) originally described the corn-wilt bacterium as a motile 
organism. It was not until several years later that McCulloch (5) showed 
P. stewarti to be non-motile. 

It was believed that the motile bacterium might be able to compete 
successfully with Phytomonas stewarti only in seedlings deprived of nitro¬ 
gen, since it was not observed in nitrogen-fed seedlings. In order to test 
this possibility, the relative virulence of 2 isolates of each species was de¬ 
termined for seedlings receiving either 0 or 1000 p.p.m. of nitrogen. In 
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seedlings deprived of nitrogen, the motile organism was just as invasive and 
caused as much reduction in dry weight as P. stewarti (Table 6). In seed¬ 
lings receiving nitrogen, however, it was distinctly less invasive than P. 
stewarti and not much more virulent than in nitrogen-deficient seedlings. 

Tests similar to those reported for the motile bacterium were conducted 
with strains of Phytomonas stewarti. Two of the weakly virulent isolates 
obtained from nitrogen-deficient seedlings and 2 highly virulent ones from 
nitrogen-fed seedlings were tested for virulence on seedlings receiving either 
0, 200, or 1000 p.p.m. of nitrogen. The weakly virulent isolates were found 
to be practically as invasive as the highly virulent ones in nitrogen-deficient 
seedlings (Table 7), but distinctly less virulent in seedlings receiving moder- 

TABLE 7 .—Virulence of single-colony isolates of Phytomonas stewarti for seedlings 
supplied with different amounts of nitrogen 


Isolate tested 

1 Test plants 

Condition of leaves 

Infec¬ 

tion 

index 

Dry wt. 
per 
plant 

No. 

Prom 

plant 

Nitrogen 

supplied 

No. 

inocu¬ 

lated 

Total 

No. 

No. 

killed 

No. of 
lesions 

No. 

invaded 



p.p.m. 







(/. 

73 j 

-N 

0 

28 

125 

0 

22 

18 

0.18 

0.30 

82 

-N 

0 

30 

135 

0 

22 

18 

0.16 

0.29 

224 

+ N 

0 

29 

128 

0 

55 

40 

0.43 

0.31 

225 

+ N 

0 

29 

120 

0 

62 

44 

0.52 

0.23 

Controls 

0 

30 

129 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

0.27 

73 

-N 

200 

29 

139 

0 

18 

17 

0.13 

0.74 

82 

-N 

200 

30 

147 

0 

37 

29 

0.25 

0.77 

224 

+ N 1 

1 200 

30 

140 

6 

118 

66 

0.97 

0.51 

225 

+ N 

20S 


146 1 

1 4 

103 

61 

0.79 

0.51 

Controls 

200 

1 

29 

143 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

0.90 

73 

-N 

1 1000 

1 27 

135 , 

0 

51 

35 

0.38 

0.54 

82 

-N 

' 1000 

30 

133 

0 

49 

38 

0.39 1 

1 0.36 

224 

+ N 1 

1 1000 

30 

125 

27 

118 

62 

1.59 

0.22 

225 

+ N 

1000 

30 

119 

35 

102 

55 

1.74 

0.17 

Controls 

1000 

29 

138 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

0.47 


ate or heavy applications of nitrogen. The weakly virulent strains appar¬ 
ently were incapable of responding to the increased nitrogen supply which 
stimulated the virulent strains to become more aggressive. 

DISCUSSION 

Bacterial diseases are generally known to be most severe on rapidly 
growing succulent plants, particularly those receiving nitrogenous fertili¬ 
zers. This relationship has been so obvious that one of the standard recom¬ 
mendations for the prevention of bacterial diseases, such as fire-blight of 
pears, caused by Erwmia amylovora (Burr.) Winslow et al., is to avoid all 
cultural conditions that will stimulate excessive vegetative growth. Be¬ 
cause of this dose correlation between growth and disease, it has been 
generally assumed that nitrogen increases the severity of bacterial invasion 
merely bjr incrcasiag the growth rate of the host. Although there is very 
little direct eviderlce to support this hypothesis, it is not improbable that 
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succulent tissues of rapidly growing plants are more easily penetrated and 
disintegrated than those consisting of heavy-walled cells. 

On the other hand, there is no good reason for assuming that the para¬ 
site is not likewise directly aifected by the minerals absorbed by the host. 
The data presented in this paper show that the amount of nitrogen in the 
tracheal sap of maize directly affects the growth of Phytomonas stewarti. 
This direct effect is probably attributable to the fact that the bacterium 
lives almost exclusively in the tracheal tubes during the early stages of its 
invasion (3) and, therefore, depends upon the materials in the transpiration 
stream for its sustenance. It has been shown elsewhere (7) that virulent 
strains of this bacterium always use inorganic nitrogen and that the ability 
to use such nitrogen is closely associated with virulence of the parasite. The 
fact that strains that lose the ability to assimilate inorganic nitrogen also 
lose virulence suggests that there is little or no organic nitrogen in the 
tracheal sap available for bacterial growth. The present studies complete 
the evidence that this bacterium depends on inorganic nitrogen of the 
tracheal sap for its parasitic existence. 

The data presented offer an explanation of why the severity of invasion 
is directly correlated with the total amount of nitrogen supplied the seed¬ 
ling rather than with the growth of the host resulting from such applica¬ 
tions. The bacterium grew in tracheal sap that contained 20 to 40 p.p.m. 
of nitrogen, but did better on sap with about 200 p.p.m. These amounts 
were obtained in plants receiving nutrient solutions containing 200 p.p.m. 
of nitrogen^ a concentratidn that was about optimum for host growth. Evi¬ 
dence was obtained that nitrogen was absorbed within about 8 hours (Table 
3) and most of it assimilated within about 31 hours (Table 2). Thus, the 
bacterium had an adequate supply of nitrogen only about half the time, 
since the seedlings were fed every 2 days. The bacteria in seedlings re¬ 
ceiving an excess of nitrogen (1000 p.p.m.) may have been more invasive 
because the seedlings were unable to use all of the nitrogen and thereby 
deprive the bacteria during the interval between nutrient applications. 

The difference in virulence of bacteria in nitrogen-deficient and nitrogen- 
fed seedlings is not considered to be a major factor in explaining why nitro¬ 
gen increases the severity of bacterial wilt. The changes in variant popula¬ 
tion came about so slowly and were usually so incomplete that they would 
not materially affect the host-parasite relationship during the early stages 
of invasion. The virulent strains were much more invasive than the weakly 
virulent ones when they had adequate nitrogen (Table 7). However, 
they were rendered impotent by nitrogen starvation, they probably could 
not compete so successfully with the less virulent strains, and it became 
largely a matter of chance as to which would predominate in the host. In 
other words, the less virulent strains may have had any one of several 
physiological deficiencies that handicapped their invasiveness and placed 
them at a disadvantage in competing with the virulent strains, unless the 
latter were deprived of an essential nutrient such as nitrogen. 
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The tendency for attenuated strains to replace the virulent ones in seed¬ 
lings rendered insusceptible by nitrogen starvation appears contrary to 
Wellhausen’s (16) observation that virulent strains develop more readily 
in resistant inbred lines of maize than in susceptible ones. However^there is 
no direct conflict between the 2 observations because entirely different mech¬ 
anisms probably are involved in the selection of strains. In nitrogen-defl- 
cient seedlings the virulent strains were handicapped by nitrogen starvation, 
whereas they very likely had all the nitrogen they needed in Wellhausen’s 
resistant lines. 

These observations on the effect of nitrogen on the host-parasite com¬ 
plex present only one aspect of the problem of plant nutrition in relation 
to disease. Such a direct effect on the parasite may not apply to other 
diseases in which the parasite is established in tissues other than the tracheal 
tubes. However, Nightingale (8) has offered evidence that the invasiveness 
of Erwinia amylovora in cortical tissues of apple twigs is corpelated with 
the amount of organic nitrogen present, which in turn can be controlled by 
the amount of inorganic nitrogen supplied the tree. Furthermore, nitrogen 
is only one of the several nutritional elements that affect diseases of plants 
(9,15, 2,1,11). For example, phosphorus and potassium affect the severity 
of sweet-corn wilt (13). Preliminary tests conducted during the present 
studies failed to show that these elements had any direct effect upon either 
the growth rate or virulence of the bacterium. The 2 elements may alter 
the host reaction. 

SUMMARY 

The addition of nitrogen to sweet-corn seedlings increased the severity 
of wilting caused by Phytomonas stewartL 

The amount of nitrogen supplied the seedlings determined the concen¬ 
tration of nitrogen in the tracheal sap and the suitability of this sap as a 
nutrient substrate for the pathogen. The bacteria were invasive in seed¬ 
lings that contained as much as 20 to 40 p.p.m. of nitrogen in their tracheal 
sap. However, seedlings containing as much as 270 p.p.m. in their sap 
quickly assimilated the nitrogen between feeding periods, so that soon after 
feeding there was an insufficient supply for good bacterial growth. 

There was a stronger tendency for virulent strains of the bacterium to 
develop in nitrogen-fed plants than in nitrogen-deflcient ones. In some 
tests, however, virulent strains persisted in nitrogen-deficient plants for 
long periods. Tests showed that weakly and highly virulent strains were 
about equally aggressive in nitrogen-deficient seedlings but that highly 
\ virulent strains were much* more invasive in seedlings receiving liberal 
amounts of nitrogen. 

A motile bacterium isolated from nitrogen-deficient seedlings was found 
to be capable of producing some of the typical symptoms of sweet-corn wilt. 

From the Depabtment op Animal and Plant Pathology of 
The PocKEpteLER Institute for Medical Research, 

PrincetoK, New Jersey. 
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CANKER DEVELOPMENT BY CRONARTIUM RIBICOLA ON 
YOUNG PINUS STROBUS 

Bay B. Hirti 
(Accepted for publication July 18, 1939) 

INTRODUCTION 

The blister-rust fungus, Cronartinm ribicola Fischer, is found through¬ 
out most of the natural range of northern white pine, Pinus strobus L. 
This species has been planted extensively during reforestation tetivities; 
consequently, attention has been directed toward the development and 

1 These investigations were made by the writer while employed as agent in the Diviilaii 
of Plant Disease Control, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, and tiie Division 
of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, in cooperation with the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, New York. ^ 
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effects of blister rust on young trees. Information concerned with the de¬ 
velopment of blister-rust cankers on northern white pine of transplant and 
young plantation age is considered valuable to those workers concerned with 
determining the age of infections, the time of fruiting, and the« probable 
condition of infected trees at definite intervals following the establishment 
of the rust. Such information is available for older trees of P. strobus (6) 
and P. monticola Dougl. (5). The purpose of this paper is to contribute 
additional information of this nature on young trees of P. strobus. 

METHODS 

At Warrensburg, New York, from 1928 to 1933, inclusive, and at Syra¬ 
cuse, New York, in 1935 and 1936, a minimum of 1500 3- to 4-year-old pines 
were planted in 6-inch paper pots in April of each year. These were set in 
the ground in storage beds where they were protected from blister-rust in¬ 
fection according to standard control practices recommended by the Divi¬ 
sion of Plant Disease Control. In the early summer, when telia of Cronar- 
tium ribicola had developed on the leaves of certain bushes of cultivated 
European black currant, Eibes nigrum L., 20 to 30 potted pines per day 
throughout each summer were placed close beside the infected bushes for 
12 or 24 hours. Thus every tree was subjected to possible inoculation by 
the rust for 1 period of at least 12 hours. 

After exposure to the rust, the pines were planted permanently in planta¬ 
tions surrounded by a protection strip 900 feet in width from which ribes 
had been eradicated, a measure that resulted in less than 0.5 per cent intro¬ 
duced infection. The pines were planted without being removed from the 
pots, inasmuch as the paper pots soon became soft from the soil moisture and 
readily decayed. Thus the root systems were not disturbed or hampered 
in their development. In the plantations the scheme for planting was such 
that the position of each pine in a row was a key to the time and recorded 
conditions of exposure to the rust-infected ribes. Therefore, the exact age 
of each resulting infection as well as the prevailing weather conditions at 
the time of infection could be readily determined. 

While in the storage beds, the potted pines were subject to the same soil 
and meteorological conditions as transplants might have been in a planta¬ 
tion. The pots were sufficiently large to accommodate the root systems and 
strong enough to keep the soil and roots undisturbed during the process of 
exposing the trees to the rust fungus. Hence, the only artificiality that 
entered into the work was the transporting of the potted pines to the in¬ 
fected ribes bushes for natural inoculation by the rust and back again to 
the permanent planting site. Therefore, it may be assumed justly that the 
development of the rust on these pines was the same as it would have been 
on unpotted pines, subject to the same soil and meteorological conditions. 
This** assumption was strengthened when it was found that, within nearby 
forests, canker development occurred similarly upon infected transplants 
and natural reproduction. 
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Be|?inning with the autumn of the season after the year of inoculation, 
each tree was examined for the first appearance of blister-rust cankers 
during September, October, and April to August, inclusive, for 3 or 4 
seasons. Eecords were made of the condition of the cankers and the trees 
at each examination. More than 16,000 trees were used and approximately 
1,000 cankers were found and studied. Only those cankers whose develop¬ 
ment was not interfered with by rodent and secondary fungus pests and 
for which there are complete data are considered in this study. Conse¬ 
quently, only relatively few of them proved useful for obtaining the data 
presented in this paper. 


RESULTS 

Eelation of Canker Developtnent to Position of Needle Spots 

Cronartium rihicola becomes established on white pine through the 
needles (2, 4). At the point of initial infection a discolored spot, known as 
a needle spot, appears. Although needle spots caused by the blister-rust 
fungus are usually characteristic, they, nevertheless, can be confused with 
spots resulting from other causes. In heavy infections several needles in 
a single fascicle may bear needle spots, and it is then impossible to tell from 
which spot or spots a bark canker may have arisen. Thus, in this phase of 
the investigation, are included only those needle spots that occurred singly 
in the needle fascicle above a young canker. 

It was possible to associate 49 needle spots with cankers that appeared 
ill the bark the first autumn following the season of inoculation (Pig. 1), 
i.e., 12 to 15 months after the needles became infected. The interval be¬ 
tween 12 and 15 months represents the difference in time between early 
summer and autumn of the season of inoculation and not the interval dur¬ 
ing which there was visible evidence of the fungus in the bark. With 
few exceptions, discoloration of the bark was not seen until the last week 
of August or the first week of September the year following that of inocula¬ 
tion, regardless of whether the needles were infected in July, August, or 
September. 

The greatest number of the 49 cankers that appeared in the bark within 
15 months resulted from single needle spots located 2 centimeters or less from 
the bark. This suggests that the distance of a needle spot from the bark 
infiuenced to some extent the time, following needle inoculation, when the 
fungus showed the first macroscopic evidence of its presence in the bark. 
This suggestion is strengthened by the fact that the* average size of th4 
cankers was greater when the needle spots were 2 cm. or less distant froip the 
bark tissue than when located at a more distant point. However, the distance 
of a needle spot from the bark is probably not the only factor governing the 
size of a canker at a definite time after needle inoculation, because it was 
discovered that some young cankers became visible in the bark at the base of 
the needle fasiiicles after the needles had fallen. Thus the fungus was 
in the bark tissues for some time prior to visible discoloration. It is not 
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Distance of single needle spots from bark (cm.) 

Fig. 1. Eelation of the distance from the bark of single needle spots to the length 
of the resultmg cankers 12 to 15 months after inoculation. The curve is drawn through 
the averages in each half-centimeter class, t.c., 0.0-0.5 cm., 0.6-1.0 cm., 1.1-1.5 cm., etc. 

known how soon discoloration occurs after the bark becomes invaded by the 
fungus nor whether the length of time that the fungus is in the bark is corre¬ 
lated directly with discoloration, which may account partly for the variation 
in the length of cankers of the same relative age as shown in figure 1. 

Interval between Inoculation and Canker Appearance 

As previously stated, the pines were examined first for infection in Sep¬ 
tember and October of the season following the year of their exposure to the 
rust fungus and subsequently each spring and autumn for 3 or more years. 
A total of 547 cankers are considered in table 1. Of these, 274 or 50 per cent 
were visible the first autumn after the season of inoculation, that is, 12 to 15 
months after needle infection; 239 or 44 per cent became visible the following 
spring; hence a total of 94 per cent of all of the cankers were visible the 
spring of the second season, approximately 20 to 23 months after the pines 
were exposed to the rust. 

Three hundred eighty-seven cankers resulted from infection of year-old 
needles and IfiO from current-season needles.® Forty per cent of the in- 

2 It hai been suggested (7) that the relative susceptibility of current season needles 
and yeq^r-old needles on potted pines may not be the same when they are inoculated with 
CTonart%ufn rxbioola the season they are potted as it would be on natural reproduction and 
on planted pines thoroughly established in the soil prior to inoculation. Studies to deter¬ 
mine this point are now under way. Preliminary results indicate that the year-old needles 
are probably the more susceptible on the young potted pines, natural reproduction, and 
pines planted approximately 4 years before exposure to the rust. 
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fections in the current-season needles reached the bark the first season after 
infection and 59 per cent the second season. From the year-old needles 
55 per cent became visible the first season and 44 per cent the second 
season. It has been the writer’s experience that the larger percentalfee of the 
cankers from infected current-season needles quite commonly appear in the 
bark the second season after inoculation in contrast to the cankers resulting 
from infection of the year-old needles, the larger percentage of which can 
ordinarily be found the first autumn following the season of inoculation. 

Although no cankers have been recorded here as visible prior to the first 
autumn following the season of inoculation, occasional cankers do appear by 
early summer. In 1938 a few cankers were found as early as June 22 on 
trees known to have been inoculated with the rust fungus between July and 
September of 1937. On July 13, 1938, a canker was found that resulted 
from needle inoculation on July 11, 1937. The needle spot was located 
2 cm. from the bark and the canker was 0.6 cm. long. 

Annual Extension of Cankers 

When the rust becomes established in the bark of the branches it con¬ 
tinues to extend toward the stem only so long as the bark between the cankers 
and the stem remains alive. In order to follow the development of the rust 
in the bark, only those trees upon which a single canker could be studied are 
considered here. Because all of the trees were about the same age (2-1 or 
2-2 stock) they were of approximately the same size; hence, there was not 
enough variation in branch diameters to attempt to correlate canker enlarge¬ 
ment with that factor. The diameters of the branches ranged from 0.2 to 
0.5 cm. The extension downward from the point of infection of the bark was 
taken as the distance from the base of the infected needles to the yellow 
margin nearest the stem. The total growth for a season w^as considered to 
have been nearly completed by the end of September. The total growth 
downward at the end of the first year was taken as the distance from the base 
of an infected needle to the yellow margin by September 5 to September 15 
of the autumn following the season of infection, e.g., the total extension of 
the rust at the end of the first year on a tree inoculated in 1930 was taken as 
the distance to the yellow margin of the canker by September 1931; the 
second year, the growth downward by September 1932, etc. 

At the end of the first year the total downw^ard growth for 30 cankers 
averaged 0.7 cm.; the second year, 2.7 cm. for the same 30 cankers; the third 
year, 7.8 cm. for 20 of the cankers; and the fourth year, 7.3 cm. for 5 of the 
cankers. Since, for various reasons, all of the cankers measured the first year 
did 4iot persist throughout the 4 years, continuous measurements were not 
possible on all of them. The average rate of growth downward for 30 
cankers the first year was 0.7 cm.; for the same 30 cankers the second year, 
2.0 cm.; for 20 of these cankers the third year, 5.0 cm.; and for 5 of the 
cankers the fourth year, 2.0 cm. The maximum rate of growth downward 
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was approximately the same as that recorded for Finns moniicola Dougl. in 
wood of similar diameters, 0.1 to 0.2 in. (5, Table 9; 1). In 36 trees the rust 
reached the stem within 2 to 5 years, with an average of 3 years. It girdled 
the stems of 21 trees within 3.5 to 7 years, with an average of 4.5 years after 
the trees first became infected. The rust killed 19 trees within 4.5 to 9.5 
years, or an average of 6.5 years after infection.^ Trees with stem cankers 
that resulted from the fungus growing directly from infected needles to the 
stems naturally died in less time than those with branch cankers that 
eventually reached the stems. Likewise, trees with several branch cankers 
usually died sooner than trees with a single branch canker because of the 
multiple effect of the several branch cankers extending to and girdling the 
stems. By the time a branch canker in these young trees extended to the 
stem it necessarily produced a stto canker low in the crown or below it. 
Consequently, branch cankers that reached the stems almost always proved 
fatal to the trees, whereas direct stem infections were sometimes near the 
top of a long internode situated within the crown, so that when the stem was 
killed above the canker the internode died back to the node below before the 
rust could extend that far. As a result the rust could not survive and one of 
the primary branches then became a new leader, producing a tree free of 
blister rust (Fig. 2), 


Production of Aeciospores 

It has been indicated previously (3, 8) that on young infected trees of 
transplant size aecia may be produced within 3 years after infection, but the 
greatest number of cankers may not produce aecia until 4 years or more 
after infection has taken place. The results of the present study substantiate 
this conclusion. Thirty infected trees that remained alive for 7 or more 
years after infection produced aecia as follows: 2 years after infection, 3 
trees; 3 years, 4 trees; 4 years, 2 trees; 5 years, 15 trees; 6 years, 13 trees; 
and 7 years, 18 trees. Thus, according to the preceding data, aecia were 
produced mostly after the rust had become established in the stems. 

Pycnial drops were commonly produced on cankers from June to Septem¬ 
ber, beginning for the most part the second summer after the pines became 
infected. The presence of pycniospores did not necessarily insure aeciospore 
production. Aeciospores failed to develop for several reasons, such, for in¬ 
stance, as the following: that portion of the bark in which pycniospores had 
formed was often killed before the next spring by the girdling effects of the 
rust; rodents occasionally gnawed off that part of the bark where pycnio 
spores had occurred; grasshoppers very commonly chewed away the pycnial 
blisters and exposed the underlying tissue to desiccation; and secondary 
infection of blister rust cankers by fungi, especially one of the Nectriaceae,* 

3 It was impossible to make comparisons between equal numbers of cankers and in¬ 
fected trees throughout this phase of the work, since factors impossible to control so 
affected some cankers and trees as to necessitate dropping them from further considera¬ 
tion, e,g,i some cankers became parasitized; others died for unexplainable reasons; etc. 

* Dr. John Ehrlich, Pathologist, School of Forestry, University of Idaho, has identified 
specimens as Ophionectria cylindrospora (Sollman) Berlese and Voglinoi Syn. Sooleoonec^ 
iria scoleoospora (Brefeld and Tavel) Seaver. 
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Fig. 2. Stem-cankered seedlings of Finns strobus freed of the rust by the death of 
the infected leaders. A. A blister ru^t canker established in the stem in 1931 at the top 
of the 1930 internode. B. A canker established in 1933 in the 1933 internode. (In order 
to photograph the trees in 1938 it was necessary to remove some of the branches and twist 
others out of their normal position.) 

often resulted in the death of the cankered areas and, consequently, the rust 
was killed. 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 

Studies concerned with the development of blister rust cankers on young 
northern white pines were conducted under natural conditions within the^ 
Adirondack region and in central New York State. 

It seems probable that to some extent the time necessary for the fungus 
to become evident in the bark depends on the distance of the needle spot from 
the bark tissue. This is indicated by the smaller size of the cankers resulting 
from single needle spots located at the greater distances. It is significant that 
needle spots located as much as 4 to 4.5 cm. from the bark can give rise to bark 
cankers 0.1 cm. in diameter within 12 to 15 months after initial infection, 
thus allowing the fungus from these spots to reach the bark even in dry sea¬ 
sons when these-young trees may retain their needles for only 2 summers. 
Needles of Pinus strobus are normally retained by transplants and young 
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plantation stock for 26 to 28 months, and a few needles for 36 to 38 months; 
‘thus time is provided for the fungus to reach the bark from some of the 
needle spots located at slightly greater distances than 4.5 centimeters in both 
current-season and year-old needles. 

Approximately one-half of all the cankers which developed were visible 
by the fall of the season following that of inoculation; by the second spring 
after inoculation 94 per cent were visible. Therefore, by use of sample plots 
in any desired area it should be possible by September of each year to secure 
an idea of the intensity of infection for the preceding year, and by the follow¬ 
ing spring almost exact information. 

The first appearance in the bark of the larger percentage of the cankers 
from current-season needles was somewhat more tardy than from the year- 
old needles, inasmuch as the majoiity of them appeared the second spring 
instead of the first autumn following the year of inoculation. This delay 
cannot be attributed logicaDy to the distance of the needle spots from the 
bark because the average length of the current-season needles was appreciably 
less than that of the year-old needles during the greater part of each sum¬ 
mer, and, consequently, it is probable that the average distance of the needle 
spots from the bark was less. The explanation may possibly be concerned 
with the maturity of the needles and the slight differences in tissue structure 
of the bark at the end of 1 and 2 years. 

It was discovered that, in the cankers studied, the rate of extension of the 
rust down the branches toward the stem increased with the age of the cankers 
through the third year, ranging from 0.7 to 5.0 cm. On 36 trees the average 
time for branch cankers to extend to the stem was 3 years. Thus in young 
plantations which may become invaded by the rust but, subsequently, pro¬ 
tected by accepted control practices, it is possible to detect branch cankers 
sufficiently soon so as to remove the infected branches on many of the trees 
before the stem is invaded and thereby free the infected trees of the disease 
when it is feasible to do so. After the stems become infected from the branch 
cankers the trees usually succumbed to the disease within an average of 3.5 
years although some trees persisted for 6.5 years. 

The production of aeciospores occurred in a few branch cankers, but 
aeciospore production was commonly delayed until the cankers had become 
established in the stems for a year or more. However, due to numerous 
factors, aeciospore production occurred on relatively few of the originally 
infected trees. 
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PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL NOTE 

Scirrhia acicola (Dcarn.), n. comb., the Perfect Stage of the Fungus 
Causing the Brown-spot Needle Blight of Pines.^ —One of the obstacles to 
the natural and artifical reproduction of longleaf pine, Pinus palustris 
Mill., is the brown-spot needle disease. Athough the fungus causing this 
disease usually has been referred to as Septoria acicola (Thiim.) Saco., the 
writer believes that Lecanosticta acicola (Thiim.) Syd. is the more tenable 
binomial for its imperfect stage.^ 

The connection previously unproved between the imperfect stage and the 
ascigerous fungus, Oligostroma actcoW Dearn., was determined by studying 
18 single-ascospore cultures obtained from 4 collections of needles from 2 
host species. The development of the monoascosporic cultures has been 
watched for 6 to 14 months, and all are macroscopically similar to colonies 
started from single conidia of Lecanosticta acicola. The conidia formed in 
each ascosporous culture are similar in shape, size, and color to the spores 
formed in conidial cultures. Cultural studies show that the physiological 
response of the ascospores to external factors affecting germination and early 
hyphal growth is approximately the same as that of conidia taken directly 
from pine hosts. In addition, ascogenous locules often develop marginally 
in the old stromata of the conidial stage of the browm-spot fungus on needles. 

Study of the compact, non^clypeate, erumpent stroma of tlie ascigerous 
fungus shows that its disposition in the genus Oligostroma Sydow is unten¬ 
able. In Oligostroma proteae Syd. on Protea flanigam, 1915 (A. Pegler, 
1899), the generic type for Ohgostroma, non-erumpent ascocarps formed 
in the leaf tissue are connected at their apices with a clypeus. Because of 
similarity in stromatic structure the ascigerous fungus is liere referred to 
the genus Scirrhia Fckl. and an emended description is appended as follows: 

Scirrhia acicola (Bearn.) ^ n. comb. Syn. Oligobiroma acicola Dearn. Mycologia 
18:251, 1926. 

Stromata, linear, never effused, innate-erumpent, soAietimes greatly reduced, covered 
by the epidermis, usually seated in the mesophyll, maximum size 2.5 x .3 mm. Locules 
1-18 in a stroma, mostly in a single row, sometimes in 2, rarely in three rows, usually 
conical globose, but variable in shape, depending on the tissue of the host, 40-80 p, in 
diameter. Not distinctly ostiokite although there are sometimes indications of ostioles. 
Asci aparaphysate, 30-35 x 6-9 p, tapering apically, 8-spored. Spores hyaline, obliquely 
uniscriate or biseriate near the base of the asci, one-septate past the center, non-con- 
stricted, oblong-cuncate, typically with oil globules, 9-16 x 3-4 p. 

iln the taxonomic phase of this investigation the writer acknowledges assistance 
from Wm. W. Diehl and J. A. Stevenson of the Division of Mycology and Disease Survey, 
Bureau«of Plant Industry, Washington, D. C. 

* Details of the taxonomy and synonomy of the imperfect stage will be published 
later. 

3 Dearness, John. New and noteworthy fungi— Y. Mycologia 20: 235-246. 1928. 
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On Abietineae; Pinug paluatria Mill., Fla., Ga., La., N. C.; Pinna taeda L., Ark., 
Texas; Finns thnnbergii Pari., Fla. 

Type locality; Silver Springs, Fla., on Finns palnsfris. 

Distribution: North Carolina to Texas and inland to southern Arkansas. 

Specimens examined; Herbarium, Div. of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant In¬ 
dustry, Washington, D, C., on Finns palnstris, Helena, Ga., coll. G. G. Hedgcock, F. P. 
17627; Durham, N. C., coll. Carl Hartley, F.P. 50000; Woodworth, La., coll. Paul V. 
Siggers, F.P. 50001; Urania, La., coll. Paul V. Siggers, F.P. 50002; Bogalusa, La., coll. 
Paul V. Siggers, F.P. 50003; on Finns iaeda, Fordyce, Ark., coll. Dale Chapman, F.P. 
50004; Busk, Texas, coll. P. A. Young, F.P. 50005; on Finns tkunbergii, Camp Pinchot, 
Fla., coll. Paul V. Siggers, F.P. 50006. 

The structure of the ascoearp suggests that the ascospores are ejected 
forcibly and disseminated by wind. There is also indirect evidence from a 
study of the dissemination of the fungus in nature, indicating that the per¬ 
fect stage of the brown-spot fungus provides a method of aerial dissemina¬ 
tion for a fungus previously known to have conidia adapted to dissemination 
by rain splash only. It is believed that the ascospores are responsible for 
the infections found far above the ground on saplings and mature trees. 
There is evidence also that the perfect stage of the brown-spot fungus ap¬ 
pears only after death of most of the needle and that the ascospores are pro¬ 
duced mainly in winter and spring.— ^Paul V. Siggers, Division of Forest 
Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, in cooperation with the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, New Orleans, La. 
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omes as infection courts for, 651 
azalea and rhododendron bud and twig, 
Sporocybe azaleae causing, 517 
bean bacterial, seed treatment for, 19 
bean web-, Corticium microsclerotia caus¬ 
ing, 559 


blackberry stamen-, Hapalosphaeria de¬ 
formans causing, 829 
blueberry twig-, 136 

camellia blossom-, Sclerotinia sp. causing, 
824 

cedar, in nurseries and its control, 14 
celery, dissemination on clothing, 563 
corn bacterial-, new host, 6, 284 
invasiveness as influenced by nitrogen 
supply, 17 

hemlock twig-, Melampsora f arlowii caus¬ 
ing, 463 

of maple spp., phthiaceous fungus asso¬ 
ciated, 11 

pea Septoria-, varietal reactions to, 25 
peach Coryneum-, control by Bordeaux- 
petroleum oil emulsion, 828 
pine brown-spot needle-, 1076 
red cedar Phomopsis, in nursery stock, 
source and control, 991 
tomato early-, control by cuprous oxides, 
315 

delayed spraying for, 11 
wheat seedling-, seed treatments for, 16 
Blind pocket, citrus, relationships, 6 
Blister rust, white pine (See Cronartium 
ribicola) 

Blodgett, Earle C., 651 
Blossom blight, camellia, Sclerotinia sp. 
causing, 824 

Blossom-end rot, tomato, environal- metabo¬ 
lic factors in development, 7 
Blotch, potato tuber-, distribution, 932 
Blueberries, Phomopsis twig blight, 136 
powdery mildew on cultivated, varietal 
reactions to, 545 

Blue-staining fungus, associated with Ips 
lecontei on Pinus ponderosa, 566 
Blue-stem, potato, suberin and suberized 
deposits in, 278 

Boehmeria drummondiana, Corticium mi¬ 
crosclerotia on, 560 

Boll rots, cotton-, fungi associated, 753 
Bonde, Reiner, 831 
Book reviews (See under Reviews) 
Bordeaux mixture, cucumbers injured by, 
751 

fungicidal value as influenced by petro¬ 
leum-oil emulsion, 828 
as influenced by petroleum-oil emulsion, 
828 

as peach summer fungicide, 11 
in sour cherry leaf-spot control, 13 
Boron deficiency, apple, 10 
beet internal leaf spot in relation to, 120 
prune drought spot in relation to, 650 
Botrytis, Antirrhimim blight, trichomes ai^ 
infection courts for, 651 
Boysenberry, stamen blight due to mapalo- 
sphaeria deformans, 829 * 

Bozovaisky, Luben (242), (751) 
Brachychaeta sphaceolata, as Elsinoe solida- 
ginis new host, 970 
Bradford, F. C., (1002) 

Braun, Armin C., 2 
Breakey, Edward P., (825) 

‘^Breaking,’' in tulip, first record (f), 1001 
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Breeding, beans, for anthracnose resistance, 
1 

cotton, for wilt resistance, 753 
cowpeas, for disease resistance, 826 
eucnmber, for bacterial wilt resistance, 
996 

raspberry, for mosaic resistance, 647 
snapdragon, for rust resistance, 18 
sweetclover, for root-rot resistance, 909 
tomato, for disease resistance, 215, 757 
for Fusarium wilt resistance, 25 
for leaf-spot resistance, 750 
watermelon, for wilt resistance, 5 
wheat, for leaf-rust resistance, 965 
Brevity, in writing, 292 
Beierley, Philip, 3 
Beinkehopf, Lloyd A., 823, (827) 
Bromus inermis, Septoria leaf spot and sus¬ 
ceptibility of inbred lines, 1, 554 
Brooming, of black locust and other trees, 
virus induced, 8 

Browallia speciosa, Bolanum virus-4 in, 170 
Beown, H. G., 753 
Beow’n, Nellie A., 221, 

Brown rot, peach, control, 11 

of stone fruits, apothecia destroyed by 
calcium cyanamid, 436, 825 
distribution in California, 346 
Sclerotinia spp. in California causing, 
337 

Beuyn, Helena L. G. de, 3 
Buckskin disease, cherry, control, 20 
virus passage in relation to resistant 
stock, 20 

Bud blight, azalea and rhododendron, 
Sporocybe azaleae causing, 517 
Bulb rot, narcissus, aluminum sulphate con¬ 
trol, 23 

Bunt, chlorine gas seed disinfection for, 913 
forage grass susceptibility, 575 
wheat, chlorotic leaf mottling due to, 456 
generalized standard errors in tests 
with, review, 657 

reinoculation of resistant varieties with 
purified physiologic races, 863 
Buekholdee, Walter H., 128 
Butler, Karl D., (624) 

Butt rot, of hardwoods, Daedalia causing, 3 
Buttercup, Persian, root rot due to Pythium 
spp. in, 828 

B-virus, potato, on American vs. European 
varieties, 59 

Cabbage maggot, as vector of Erwinia caro- 
tovora, 849 

Cadophora, pines infected by spp. of, 1036 
Calcium cyanamid, effect on population of 
Taeniothrips in orchards, 825, 
Sclerotinia apothecia destroyed by, 436, 
825 

Caldis, P. D., 823 
Calico, potato, 6, 

differentiation and classification, 928 
-Solanum virus 10, differentiation and 
classification, 928 

California vine disease, tranamieisible dis¬ 
ease resembling, 10 

Calomel, potato-scab and aeurf control by. 


Camellia japonica, blossom blight due to 
Sclerotinia sp., 824 
Campbell, W. A., 3 
Canada-streak, potato, 6, • 

differentiation and classification, 921 
geographical distribution, 932* 

Cankers, apple perennial, as influenced by 
wound dressings, 739 
basswood Nectria-, growth and mortality 
relations, 23 

beech Polyporus-, sterile conks associ¬ 
ated, 3, 

cypress, as influenced by sea spray, 823 
Nectria-, in hardwood trees, 351 
peach, fungi involved, 10 
pine blister rust-, development on young 
white pines, 1067 
sugar beet dry rot-, 793 
Canning peas, freezing injury to, 188 
Caperonia castaneaefolia, leaf blotch (Ci- 
boria associated); 749 
Capsicum annuum, Solanum virus-4 in, 170 
Verticillium wilt, 359 

Carbon bisulphide, Armillaria mellea con¬ 
trol in orchard soils by, 827 
control of soil pathogens and weeds by, 
25 

nematode control in greenhouse by, 11 
Carbon dioxide, evolution from soil, relation 
to black root rot of flue-cured tobacco, 
751 

Carex frahkii, leaf blotch (Ciboria asso¬ 
ciated), 749 
Caroselli, N., (11) 

Carrot, phyllody in, 823 
Carrot-rust fly, as vector of Erwinia caro- 
tovora, 849 
Carter, Walter, 285 
Cassell, Robert C., 4, (22) 

Castanea, Cronartium spp. spontaneous on, 
998 

North American spp. of Cronartium on, 
998 

Castanopsis, North American spp. of Cro¬ 
nartium on, 998 

Cataphoresis, fungicide adherence proper¬ 
ties determined by, 19 
Cedar, blight, in nurseries and its control, 
14 

red (See Juniper us virginiana) 

Celery, blights, dissemination on clothing, 
553 

pseudo-calico, host range, 824, 
now virosis, 824 

Septoria leaf spot of, pycnidial and spore 
numbers in, 646 
virus diseases, 824 
insect transmission, 824 
viruses, properties, 824 
Celino, Martin S., (512) 

Cephalosporium, elm die-back due to, 371 
Oeratostomella, pine-staining spp., 1034, 
1035, 1036 

fimbriata, crop rotations in relation to, 
750 

ips, transmission by bark beetles, 556, 
1049 

pluriannulata, hardwoods stained by, 
1037 
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ulmi, effect on elm spp., 23 
eradication, scouting and sampling elms 
as aid to, 529 

fructification on elms in England, 551 
infection in relation to common elm 
borer, 547 

in Scolytus galleries, 551 
Cercospora, peanut leaf spots due to spp., 
control by dusts and sprays, 18, 751 
strawberry leaf spot due to apparently 
new, 19 

apii, dissemination on clothing, 553 
vexans, strawberry Cercospora leaf spot 
differing from that due to, 19-20 
zebrina, sweetclover seed parasitized by, 
912 

Cereals, Fusarium spp. in diseases of, 7 
rusts of, ecology, 24 

nature of resistance to, 672 
seed-borne microorganisms, epidemiology 
of, 8 

seed disinfectants compared, 16 
smuts, ecology of, 22 
weevils in, chlorine gas seed disinfection 
for, 913 

Ceresan, sugarbeet damping off control by, 
15 

Charcoal rot, cowpea, breeding for resis¬ 
tance, 826 

Chemotherapy, of plant diseases, 978 
Cherry (See also Prunus) 
buckskin disease, control, 20 
virus passage in relation to resistant 
stock, 20 

Coccomyces leaf spot, control by fungi¬ 
cides, 5, 13 

Selerotinia spp. on, in Wash., 825 
sour, new bud-transmissible virus (?) dis¬ 
ease, 821 

Coccomyces leaf spot control by spray¬ 
ing, 13 

sweet, gum-pocket formation in wood, 
microchemistry, 20 
Chester, K. Starr, 4, 962 
Chestnut (See Castanea) 

Chinquapin (See Castanopsis) 

Chlorine gas, as seed disinfectant, 913 
Chloropicrin, control of soil pathogens and 
weeds by, 25 

kale black-rot control by, 19 
nematode control in greenhouse by, 11 
Chlorosis, citrus zonato-, relationships, 6 
sour cherry, virus (?)-induced, 821 
Chlorotic leaf mottling, of wheat, bunt 
causing, 456 

Choanephora cucurbitarium, cowpeas at¬ 
tacked by, 898 
hosts, 898 

Chupp, Charles, (382) 

Ciboria, leaf blotch of various hosts asso¬ 
ciated, 749 

rice leaf blotch (new) associated with, 
749 

Cirsium nuttallii, Corticium microsclerotia 
on, 560 

Citrus, infections variegation, 911 
leprosis, lesions resembling on laurel oak, 
907 


relationships, o 

Phytophthora on, isolation method, 290 
psorosis, registration of trees inspected 
for, 825 

relation to other virus-like effects, 6 
Cladosporium, hardwoods stained by, 1037 
pines infected by, 1036 
fulvum, tomato loaf mold due to, resis¬ 
tant red tomato, 9 
Clark, A., 657 
Clark, C. F., (362) 

Clavieeps paspali, on Paspalum spp. (in¬ 
cluding new hosts), 365 
Clayton, C. N., (13), (821) 

Clayton, E. E., 5 

Clonal varieties, diseases in relation to, 9 
Club root, as influenced by soil pH, 9 
Clover, red (See Trifolium pratense) 
Clovers, susceptibility to Pleospora lyco- 
persici vs. Macrosporium sarcinaeforme, 
541 

Coccomyces hiemalis, control of cherry leaf 
spot due to, 5, 13 
Cochran, L. C., (645) 

Cochran, W. G., 657 
Cod-liver oil, fungicidal value, 5 
Colchicine, effect on bacterial vs. auxin-in¬ 
duced plant tumors, 221 
Cold, resistance to, in oat varieties, as in¬ 
fluenced by crown and stem rusts, 763 
Collar rot, cotton internal, Thielaviopsis 
causing, 751 

Colletotrichum falcatum, setae produced in 
culture, 7 

lindemuthianum, resistance of beans to, 
factorial interpretation, 1 
Colwell, William E., (651) 

Concentric ring blotch, citrus, relation¬ 
ships, 6 

Conifers, damping off of seedlings con¬ 
trolled by chemical treatments, 14 
Sclerotium bataticola infection of seed¬ 
lings, 14 

Cook, Harold T., 5, (19) 

Cooley, J. S., 5 

Copper, fungicides (See Fungicides, cop- 
per) 

Corky bark, citrus, relationships, 6 
Corn, arrested axillary shoots, Basisporium 
gallarum causing, 656 
bacterial wilt, as influenced by nitrogen 
supply in sweet vars., 17, 1051 
motile bacterium in relation to, 1062 
new host, 6, 284 

crazy top of, characterization and dis¬ 
tribution, 817 

dent, kernel discoloration in inbred and 
hybrid lines, 905 

ear infection by Basisporium gallarum, 
656 

oil, fungicidal value, 5 
Penicillium oxalicum infection, mecha¬ 
nism, 237 

seedling injury by Penicillium spp. and 
factors influencing, 231 
smut, growth types and factors influenc¬ 
ing, 473 

Cornus, Corticium galactinum infecting, 5 
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Corticium galactinum, apple-tree white root 
rot due to, 5 
hosts, 5 

micrOBclerotla, n. comb., bean web blight 
due to, 559 
hosts, 560 

vagum, cotton seedlings infected by, 373 
life history, 373 

sugar beet dry-rot canker due to, 793 
Coryneum beijerinckii, control by Bordeaux- 
potroleum oil emulsion, 828 
cardinale, spore germination and mycelial 
growth as influenced by sea spray, 823 
Cotton, Acala, nematode infestation and 
control, 752 

angular leaf spot, persistence and distri¬ 
bution factors under irrigation, 754 
seed treatment by H 2 SO 4 for, 879 
boll rots, fungi associated, 753 
breeding, for wilt resistance, 753 
delinting of seed, effect on seed treat¬ 
ments, 754, 755 

Fusarium wilt, as influenced by: acidity, 
and nitrogen source and level, 756 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium 
nutrition, 756, 757 
unbalanced fertilization, 756 
inoculation technique, 755 
soil contamination, experimental tech¬ 
nique, 756 

virulence of fungus strains, 1, 21, 757 
water-culture infection method, 23 
girdling of stems, effect on root rot, 753 
internal collar rot (Thielaviopsis), 751 
Bhizoctonia solani perfect stage from 
seedlings, 373 
root-knot, in Calif., 752 
control, 752 
in Tenn., 751 

root rot, green manure crops for, 752 
incidence, rainfall relations, 752 
seed, from diseased bolls, as influenced by 
H 0 SO 4 treatment, 879 
storage factors after mercury dust 
treatments, 754 

seed treatment, effect on seedling sur¬ 
vival, 755 

with mercury dusts, as influenced by 
type and period of storage, 986 
by organic mercury dust and H 0 SO 4 , 
755 

tests, 754 

seedling diseases, fungi associated, 753 
tests of seed, permeability of normal and 
treated, 753 

Vertieillium wilt, control, 753 
wilt/nomatode relations, 752 . 
varietal reactions to, 755, 974 
Cottonseed oil, fungicidal value, 5, 24 
Cover crops, green-manure, for root rot, 752 
Cowp&i, Choanephora cucurbitarium on, 
898 

Corticium microsclerotia on, 561 
powdefy mildew, resistance inheritance, 
824 

strains and host range, 824 
resistance to diseases, breeding for, 826 


Cralley, E. M., 757 

Crazy top, com, characterization and distri¬ 
bution, 817 
Cress, Max, (4) 

Crinkle, potato, on American vs. European 
varieties, 46 

Crinkle leaf, celery, aphid transmission, 824 
Crinkly leaf, citrus, relationships, 6 
Cronartium, North American spp. on Cas- 
tanea, Castanopsis, and Lithocarpus, 
998 

species spontaneous on Castanea, 998 
ribicola, canker development on young 
white pines by, 1067 
on currant, varietal reactions, 26 
immunity in staminate clone of Eibes 
alpinum, 981 

inoculum source for greenhouse studies, 
644 

life history on young white pines, 1067 
resistance of Viking currant, cytologi- 
cal study, 26 

Eibes punctatum susceptibility, 643 
Crops, rotation (See Eotation) 

Crown gall, effect on young apple trees, 21 
as influenced by colchicine, 221 
pathogenicity basis, 16 
Crown rot, of sugar beets, comparison to 
dry-rot canker, 796 

Crown rust, oats, developmental factors, 
659 

effect on cold resistance, 763 
urediospore viability, 21 
variety reactions to, 763 
Crucifers, club root, as influenced by soil 
pH, 9 

Cucumber, bacterial wilt, resistant hybrids, 
996 

Bordeaux injury to, 751 
downy mildew, control by copper fungi¬ 
cides, 751 

infection in relation to moisture, 933 
mosaic, cross-protection tests with virus 
strains, 903 

virus as component of Easter lily 
mosaic virus, 3 
pea viruses infecting, 25 
powdery mildew, control by water sprayed 
under pressure, 289 

Cucurbits, Pythium aphanidormatum caus¬ 
ing root and fruit rots of, 624 
Culture media, effect on fungus virulence, 
757 

fungus inoculum effect on colony growth 
in, 592 

for fungus spore germination and growth, 
828 

isolation, for Actinomycetes, 1000 
liquid, renewal method for fungi, 895 
peptone broth, growth substances pro¬ 
duced by crown gall and related bac¬ 
teria in, 16 

poured-plate method, efficacy for bac¬ 
terial plant pathogens, 852 
for sporulation of fungi, 821 
Culture technique, for fungus identification 
and classification, 827 
single spore isolator, 212 
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Culture tubes, label for, 761 
Cultures, transfer hood for, 908 
Cummins, Gboroe B., (654) 

Cupressus macrocarpa, canker fungus of, 
spore germination and mycelial growth 
as influenced by sea spray, 823 
Curly top, phyllody in plants with, 823 
in tobacco, recovery from and acquired 
tolerance to, 743 

virus, antibody-like substance in Turkish 
tobacco infected with, 828 
-virus-1, concentration in root tips of 
resistant vs. susceptible sugar beet 
vars., 825 

Currant, blister rust, resistance of Viking 
var., cytological study, 26 
susceptibility of Andien sp., 648 
varietal reactions, 26 
mosaic, new virus disease, 369 < 

mountain- (See Ribes alpinum) 

Viking variety, leaf anatomy, 29 
C-virus, potato, on American vs. European 
varieties, 61 

Cyamopsis, Erysiphe polygoni on, 824 
Cyclosis, citrus, relationships, 6 
Cynodon dactylon, leaf blotch (Ciboria as¬ 
sociated), 749 

Cypress, canker fungus, spore germination 
and mycelial growth as influenced by sea 
spray, 823 

Baetylaria Candida, nematode injury re¬ 
stricted by, 600~, 

thaumasia, nematode injury restricted by, 
600-, 

Dactylclla ellipsospora, nematode injury re¬ 
stricted by, 599-, 

Daedalea unicolor, butt and trunk rots of 
hardwoods due to, 3, 

Baines, Robert II., 5 

Baldinia concentrica, hardwood decay by, 2 
Damping off, in conifer seedlings, control 
by chemical treatments, 14 
control by cuprous oxides, 306 
in eggplants, tomatoes and poppers, seed 
and soil treatments for, 750 
electrical pasteurization of soil for, 18 
of mushrooms, Fusaria associated, and 
control, 728 

pine distribution in relation to, 367 
by Rhizoctonia solani, determination of 
physiological races, 609 
sugar-beet, quasi factorial vs. random- 
ized-block designs of experiments on, 
637 

seed treatments for, and factors in¬ 
fluencing, 15 
Dana, B. F., 823 
Barkis, F. R., 103, (177) 

Datura, differential host of tomato tip 
blight, 161 

stramonium, Solanum virus 4 in, 169 
Davidson, Ross W., (3), 5 
Davis, William C., (14), 991 
Davis, W. H., 517 
Decker, Phares, (204) 

Deficiency diseases, beet internal black spot, 
120 


boron, in apple, 10 
in prune, 650 

grass degeneration (new), 95 
pea marsh spot due to manganese defi¬ 
ciency, 3 

Delphinium, aster yellows in, incubation 
period and leaf-hopper transmission, 826 
Dennis, R. W. G., 168 
Diachun, Stephen, 231, (884) 

Dieback, elm Cephalosporium-, 371 
-virus of pea, 25 

Dieffenbachia picta, bacterial leafspot of, 
19, 956 

Dimock, A. W., 823 

Diplocarpon earliana, strawberry scorch 
due to, new Mycosphaerella leaf spot re¬ 
sembling, 20 

rosae, control by cuprous oxides, 315 
Diplodia gossypina, incidence on cotton, 754 
natalensis, hardwoods stained by, 1037 
pines stained by, 1034 
zeae, scolecospores produced in culture, 67 
Diseases, clonal varieties in relation to, 9 
control by toluene compounds, 978 
deficiency (See Deficiency diseases) 
dissemination, on clothing, 553 
forest nursery-, 14 
forest tree-, 915 
of fruits, book review, 915 
of hops, book review, 915 
of ornamentals, book review, 1002 
plant, handbook, review, 558 
new etiological terminology, 459 
resistance to (See under l^sistance) 
seed-borne of cereals, epidemiology, 8 
chlorine-gas disinfection for, 913 
sugar cane, book review, 220 
virus (See also under Virus) 
annotated list (China), 459 
first record (?) of plant-, 1001 
virus and virus-like, of trees, 8 
Disinfectants, seed (See also Fungicides; 
Seed treatment; etc.) 
seed-, chlorine gas as, 913 
Dissemination, disease (See under Diseases; 

Insects as vectors; and specific entries) 
Doak, K. D., (14) 

Dogwood, Corticium galactinum infecting, 
5 

Doidella teres, Corticium microsclerotia on, 
560 

Dolichos, Erysiphe polygoni on, 824 
Doolittle, S. P., (757), 996 
Dothiorella ulmi, elm die-back duo to, 371 
Downy mildew (See under Mildew) ' 

Drechsler, Charles, 391, 1005 
Drought spot, of prunes, as boron, ^defi¬ 
ciency, 650 

Dry-rot canker, sugar beet-, 793 
Duggar, B. M., (16) 

Duke Forest, fungi of, book review, 915 
Dundas, B., 820, 824 
Dunegan, John C., 72 
Dutch elm disease, effects on elm spp,, 23 
eradication, scouting and sampling elms 
as aid to, 529 
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fungus fructifications in England, 551 
infection in relation to common elm 
borer, 547 

Dykstea, T. P., 6, 40, 917 

Early blight, tomato, control by cuprous 
oxides, 315 

delayed spraying for, 11 
Easter lily, mosaic complex of, two viruses 
in, 3 

Echinochloa colona, Corticium microsclero- 
tia on, 560 

crusgalli, corn crazy-top-like symptoms 
in, 820 

leaf blotch (Ciboria associated), 749 
Ecology, of cereal stem rusts, 24 
of fungi staining wood, 1046 
of fungus growth types, 473 
of oats loose smut, 22 
of red pine mycorhizas and parasites, 24 
of smut diseases of cereals, 22 
Edgerton, C. W., (19) 

Edson, H. a., 377, 378 
Eelworms (See nematodes, and under scien 
tific names) 

Eggers, Virginia, (15) 

Eggplants, damping off, seed and soil 
treatments for, 750 
Ehrlich, John, 459, 908 
Electrical apparatus, for soil pasteurization, 
18 

Electrodialysis, fungicide adherence prop¬ 
erties determined by, 19 
Elements, minor, deficiency disease of grass 
in relation to, 95 

Elousine indica, Corticium microsclerotia 
on, 560 

Elliott, Charlotte, 6, 284 
Ellis, Don E., 556, 995 
Elm (See Ulmus) 

Elm borer, common, as vector of Dutch elm 
disease, 547 

Elsinoe solidaginis, new hosts and distribu¬ 
tion, 970 

Elymus, Ustilagos on spp. of, 490 
Emelista tora, Corticium microsclerotia on, 
560 

Endoeonidiophora, pines infected by spp., 
1036 

coerulescens, hardwoods stained by, 1037 
moniliformis, hardwoods stained by, 1037 
Entomophthora, differentiation method, 9 
strain from apple leaf hopper, 9 
Ergot, of Paspalum spp., 365 
Errata, for Ph^opathology (Vol. 28), 390 
Errors, generalized standard, in wheat-bunt 
tests, review, 657 
Erwinia. (See also Bacillus.) . 

amylovora. (See also specific hosts.) 
exudate from infections, nature and 
properties, 142 

siffvival in dried vs. moist ooze, 142 
carotovora, insect dissemination, 849 
potato blackleg, seed-piece decay and 
soft rot due to, 831 
strains compared, 831 
Erysiphe cichoracearum, control by water 
sprayed under pressure, 289 


graminis, control by water sprayed under 
pressure, 289 

hordei, barley variety resistant to, 211 
polygoni, control by water sprayed under 
pressure, 28^' 

culture trials and factors influencing, 
828 

resistance in beans and cowpeas, in¬ 
heritance, 824 
strains and host range, 824 
Etiology, new terminology, 459 
Euonymus, powdery mildew, control by 
water sprayed under pressure, 289 
Eutettix tenellus, virus activity inhibited 
by juices of, 324 

Experimental technique (See under Tech¬ 
nique) 

Ezekiel, Walter N., 752, 753 

Fagus, cankers and associated sterile conks 
of Polyporus on, 3 
Fawcett, H. S., 6, (290), 907, 911 
Felix, E. L., 6 

Ferrous sulphate, in conifer damping off 
control, 14 

Fertilization, of corn, effect on bacterial 
wilt, 1051 

of cotton, effect on Fusarium wilt, 756, 
757 

of Para rubber tree, effect on Foincs lig- 
nosus infection, 14 

of red cedar, effect on blight incidence 
in nursery stock, 992 
of sugar beet, effect on Sclerotium infec¬ 
tion, 15 

Ficus carica, Corticium microsclerotia on, 
560 

Field experiments, quasi-factorial vs. ran- 
domized-block designs for, 637 
Fig, Corticium microsclerotia on, 560 
Fiji disease, sugarcane POJ 2878 behavior 
to, 512 

virus, transmission by Perkinsiella vasta- 
trix, 512 

Filtration, of tobacco-nccrosis plant juices, 
83 

Fire blight, bacterial survival in dried vs. 
moist ooze, 142 

exudate, nature and properties, 142 
Firmiana platanifolia, Corticium micro¬ 
sclerotia on, 560 
Fischer, George W., 490, 575 
Flowers, garden and greenhouse, diseases 
and pests* of, book review, 1002 
Flue-curing, of tobacco, effect on infectiv- 
ity of mosaic virus-1, 242 
temperatures for, 246 
Folsom, Donald, 6 
Fomes lignosus, on Hevea, 14 
as influenced by fertilizers, 14 
physiologic races, pathogenicity com¬ 
pared, 14 

Forage grasses, smut susceptibility, 490 
Forbes, Irvin L., 7, 659 
Forestry, clonal varieties for tree planting, 
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nodules induced by, 15 
Bhizoctonia, damping off in eggplants, 
peppers and tomatoes due to, 750 
potato scurf due to, control by calomel, 
13 

bataticola, cowpea breeding for resis¬ 
tance, 826 

incidence on cotton, 754 
microsclerotia, bean web blight due to, 
559 

solani, bean stem rot duo to, host-para¬ 
site relations as influenced by nu¬ 
trients, 1 

cultural characters and pathogenicity, 
793 

culture variant in physiology and 
pathogenicity, 267 
incidence on cotton, 754 
perfect stage from cotton seedlings, 
373 

physiologic races, determination meth¬ 
ods, 609 

potato-tuber penetration, seed-treat¬ 
ment relations, 759 
strains causing crown rot vs. dry-rot 
canker of sugar beets, 796 
sugar beet dry-rot canker due to, 793 
Rhoads, A. 8., (907) 

Rhododendron, bud and twig blight (Sporo- 
cybe azaleae), 517 

Rhopalosij)lium melliferum, as vector of 
celery yellow-spot virus, 824 
Rhus, Corticium galactinum infecting, 5 
Ribes (See also Currant) 
alpinum, Cronartium ribicola immunity 
of a staminate clone, 981 
punctatum, Cronartium ribicola suscepti¬ 
bility, 643 

Bice, leaf blotch (new), Ciboria associated, 
749 

Biker, A. J., (16), 21, 382, 852 
Bingspot, poison-hemlock, aphid transmis¬ 
sion, 824 

tobacco No. 1, virus inhibition by insect 
juices, 323 

virus induced, in China, 461 
Bobert, Alice L., (6), (284) 

Robert^, JpHN W., 915 
Robinia pseudoacacia, emergence, as influ¬ 
enced by formal^hyde, 14 
leaf spots, 14 

root-knot control by heat in nursery, 4 


systemic brooming virus-induced, 8 
winter storage losses, 14 
Rodenhiser, H. a., (378) 

Root-knot, in black locust nurseries, control 
by heat, 4 

chemical soil treatment for, 25 * 

on cotton, in Tenn., 751 

varietal susceptibility to Fusarium wilt 
plus, 974 

on cowpea, breeding for resistance to, 
826 

hosts, incidence and control in California, 
752 

on tobacco, as influenced by transplant¬ 
ing dates, 21 

on tomato, greenhouse control, 11 
in Tenn., 751 

Root nodules, legume-, auxin increase in, 15 
Root rot(s) (See also Rots) 

apple white-, Corticium causing, 5 
biological control, 750 
black, of flue-cured tobacco, factors in¬ 
fluencing, 751 

of Persian buttercup, Pythium spj). caus¬ 
ing, 828 

Phyma to trichum, control, 752 
as influenced by heavy metals, 2 
life history and cytology, 498 
survey and factors influencing, Okla¬ 
homa, 485 

on cotton, as influenced by stem gird¬ 
ling, 753 

rainfall relations, 752 
on pecan, 823 

as influenced by forage and inter¬ 
crops, 827 

soil treatments for, 827 
Pythium aphanidermatum causing, 624 
soil treatment for, 750 
sweetclover Phytophthora-, breeding and 
selection for resistance, 909 
wheat, seed treatments for, 16 
Rose, black spot, control bv cuprous oxides, 
315 

powdery mildew, compared to that on 
peach, 282 

control by water sprayed under pres¬ 
sure, 289 
Rosen, H. R., 21 

Rosette, virus-induced, in Cliina, 460 
Rotations, crop, in nematode control, 752 
sweet-potato diseases in relation to, 750 
Bot(8) (See also Root rots) 
bean stem-, Rhizoctonia-host relations as 
influenced by nutrients, 1 
butt- and trunk-, Daedalia causing in 
hardwoods, 3 

cotton boll-, fungi associated, 753 
cotton internal collar-, Thielaviopsis 
causing, 751 

cowpea charcoal-, breeding for resistance, 
826 

cucurbit Pythium root- and fruit-, 624 
of forest trees, book review, 915 
fruit- and root-, Pythium aphanider¬ 
matum causing, 624 

of hardwoods, by TJstulina and other 
Ascomycetes, 2 
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Kale black-, seed treatment by chloro- 
picrin, 19 

Lychnis stem-, Phytophthora caetorum 
causing, 652 

narcissus bulb-, mercuric oxide soil treat¬ 
ment for, 23 

oak heart-, Stereum gausapatum causing, 
504 

potato seed-piece, bacteria associated, 
831 

sugar beet crown-, 796 
sugar beet dry-rot canker, 793 
sweet potato soil-, control, 750 
watermelon blossom-end, Pythium spp. 
causing, 391 

tomato bloesom-end, environal/metabo- 
lic factors, 7 

wood, testing of preservatives against, 
901 • 

Eubber tree, Para, Pomes lignoaus on, 14 
Eubua, Corticium galactinum infecting spp., 
5 

stamen blight of spp. due to Ilapalo- 
sphaeria deformans, 829 
cuneifolius, Corticium microsclerotia on, 
561 

leucodermis, mosaic, aphid transmission, 
825 

Eudolpii, B. a , (359), 753 
Rue, John L., (12) 

Rugose mosaic, virus-induced, in China, 461 
Rust(s), apple, jiathogenicity, symptoms 
and 3 fun^ compared, 801 
varietal siw^?ptibility in relation to 
spj)., 18 

barley stem-, variety resistant to, 209 
bean, infection in relation to moisture, 
933 

physiologic races, 9, 820 
cereal, incidence of grasses in relation to, 
24 

nature of resistance to, 672 
cereal stem-, as influenced by barberry 
eradication, 24 

infection in relation to moisture, 933 
on Jasminum sp])., 783 
oats crown-, developmental factors, 659 
effect on cold resistance, 763 
urediosporc viability, 21 
oat stem-, effect on cold resistance, 763 
pine-oak, occurrence on Castanea, Casta- 
nopsis and Lithocarpus, 998 
on Prunus spp. native to California, 645 
quince, comparison with other rusts af¬ 
fecting apple, 801 

red cedar, infection time and control as 
influenced by aeciospore germiiiability 
and dissemination, 812 
snapdragon, resistant lines, 18 
spinach white-, 616 
epidemic, 12 

wheat leaf-, inoculum source for fall in¬ 
fections, 4 

physiologic races in 1938 epidemic, 962 
resistant hybrids, 965 
wheat stem-, control by toluene com¬ 
pounds, 978 

Early Blackhull wheat resistant to, 644 


epidemiology in Mexico, 22 
as influenced by barberry eradication, 
24 

physiologic races in Mexico, 22 
temperature effects on infection and 
development of physiologic races, 4 
white, of spinach, 12 
white pine blister- (See Cronartium ribi- 
cola) 

Eye, Fusarium spp. in disease of, 7 
smut spp. infecting, 576 
stem rust, as influenced by barberry 
eradication, 24 
Ryker, T. C., 749 

Salmon, S. C., 657 

Salpiglossis variabilis, Solanum virus-4 in, 
170 

Sambucus sampsonii, Corticium microscle¬ 
rotia on, 561 

Saperda tridentata, as vector of Dutch elm 
disease, 547 

Saprogen, new term, 459 
Saprogenic, new term, 459 
Saprogenicity, new term, 459 
Saururus cernuus, Corticium microsclerotia 
on, 561 

Scab, apple, control by phenothiazine and 
derivatives, 7, 707 
barley, variety resistant to, 210 
peach, control, 11 
potato, control by calomel, 13 
as influenced by soil pH, 750 
isolation method for pathogen, 1000 
resistance in relation to pathogenic 
races of Actinomyces, 204 
SCHAAL, L. A., 759 
SCHEOEDER, F. E., (485) 

Schultz, E. S., 21, (362) 

SciiVTARTZE, C. D., 647 
Scirrhia acicola, n. comb., perfect stage of 
pine brown-spot needle-blight fungus, 
1076 

Sclerotinia, ascospore discharge, method for, 
373 

camellia blossom blight due to sp., 824 
fructicola, apothecia, calcium cyanamid 
destroying, 436, 825 
in peach canker complex, 10 
spores, toxicity of Bordeaux vs. oil- 
Bordeaux to, 828 
on stone fruits, in Calif., 337 
in Wash., 825 
thrips transmitting, 825 
fructigena, fungicidal action of pheno¬ 
thiazine and derivatives on, 701 
laxa, on stone fruits, in Calif., 337 
in Wash., 825 

Sclerotium bataticola, conifer seedling* in¬ 
fection, 14 

rolfsii, incidence on cotton, 754 

indexing for infection on sugar beets, 
and factors influencing, 15 
Scolytus, Ceratostomella ulmi fructiflea- 
tions in galleries of spp., 551 
Scorch, strawberry, new Mycosphaerella 
leaf spot resembling, 20 
Scott, C. E., 752 
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Scott, G. W., (820) 

Scurf, potato, control by calomel, 13 
Sea spray, effect on cypress canker fungus, 
823 

Seed treatment (s), for bean bacterial 
blight, 19 

cereals, disinfectants compared, 16 
chlorine gas as disinfectant, 913 
cotton, 754 

effect on: permeability of testa, 753 
seedling survival, 755 
as influenced by delinting, 754, 755 
by organic mercury dust, and H 2 SO 4 , 
755 

as influenced by type and period of 
storage, 754, 986 
by sulphuric acid, 879 
for damping off, 750 
kale, for black rot, 19 
measuring interfacial friction of dusted 
seeds, 200 

potato, fungus-tuber penetration in rela¬ 
tion to, 759 

sugar beet, factors influencing, 15 
wheat seedling blight, 16 
Seed-corn maggot, as vector of Erwinia 
carotovora, 849 

Seeds, diseases borne by, in cereals, 8 
chlorine gas disinfection for, 913 
sweetclover fungi, 912 
broad-bean mild mosaic, 454 
dusted, measuring interfacial friction, 
200 

testa, permeability in cotton as influenced 
by seed treatment, 753 
weed, electrical pasteurization of soil to 
kill, 18 

Selocide, mite and red-leaf control on 
grapes by, 10 

Septoria, tomato leaf spot due to, varietal 
reactions, 750 

apii, dissemination on clothing, 553 
pycnidial numbers per leaf spot, 646 
spore numbers per pycnidium, 646 
bromigeria, Bromus inermis leaf 8 ])ot due 
to, 1 

susceptibility of inbred lines, 554 
sector variants, 554 
variability vs. stability of monosporous 
strains, 554 
pisi, overwintering, 25 
varietal reactions to, 25 
Setaria viridis, corn crazy-top-like symp¬ 
toms in, 820 

Sesame oil, fungicidal value, 5 
Severin, Henry H. P., (824), 826 
Shands, R. G., 209 
ftHAW, K. J., 21 
Shaw, Luther, (79), 382, 751 
Shelterbelt plantings, Phymatotrichum root 
rot in relation to, 485 
Sherbakoff, C\ D., 21, 751 
Shrubs, ornamental, diseases and x>ests, book 
review, 1002 
ISiGGERS, PAUL V., 1076 
Single-cell culture technique, poured-plate 
method compared, 852 
Sinningia speciosa, Phytophthora cryptogea 
infecting corms, stems, and leaves, 17 


Sitanion jubatum, Tilletia spp. on, 577 
Ustilago spp. on, 490 
Slowata, Stanley S., (529) 

Small fruits, diseases, book review, 915 

Smith, A. L., 756 

Smith, Clayton O., 645, (821) 

Smith, Donald J., 821 
Smith, T. E., 22 
8 mut( 8 ) (See also Bunt) 

barley covered-, as influenced by environ¬ 
ment, 22 

barley loose-, infection factors, 717 
cereal-, chlorine gas seed disinfection for, 
913 

corn, growth types and factors in¬ 
fluencing, 473 

forage-grass susceptibility to spp., 576, 
490 

oats loose-, as influenced by environment, 
22 

onion, control by early planting, 6 
wheat loose-, infection factors, 717 
Snapdragon, Botrytis blight, trichomes as 
infection courts, 651 
rust, infection in relation to moisture, 933 
resistant lines, 18 
Snyder, W. C., 359, 827 
Sodium carbonate, spray residue removal 
by, 12 

Sodium chloride, effect on cypress canker 
fungus, 823 

Sodium hydroxide, in spray residue re¬ 
moval, 12 

Soft rots, of potato tubers, bacteria asso¬ 
ciated, 831 

Soil(B), carbon dioxide evolution from, re¬ 
lation to black root rot of flue-cured to¬ 
bacco, 751 

disinfection, by calcium cyanamid, 436 
fungus contamination technique, 755 
hydrogen-ion concentration, effect on 
plant pathogens, 9, 750, 756 
nematode populations, 601 
orchard, Armillaria mellea control by 
carbon bisulphide in, 827 
pasteurization, electrical devices for, 18 
pathogens in, chemical control, 25 
pine distribution in relation to, 367 
-rot, of sweet potato, control, 750 
sweet potato diseases persisting in, 750 
treatments, for damping off, 750 
for root rot fungi, 750 
weed seeds in, chemical control, 25 
wood preservatives tested in, 901 
Solanum, Solanum virus-4 in spp., 59, 170, 
171 

capsicastrum, differential host of lomato 
tip blight, 162 

Solanum viru8-2, combination with virus 4, 
173 

Solanum virus-4, on American vs. European 
potato varieties, 59 
combination with other viruses, 173 
host range and differentiation, 169 
separation from virus- 1 , 168 
Solidago, Elsinoe solidaginis on new host 
spp. of^ 970 

Sophora, virus-like symptoms on, 8 
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Sorghum, covered smut, chlorine gas seed 
disinfection for, 913 
Spaulding, Perlet, (351) 

Spencer, Ernest L., (17), 22, 502, (1051) 
Sperm oil, fungicidal value, 5 
Spaeeloma llpplae, n. sp., Lippia lanceo- 
lata anthracnose due to, 655 
menthae, comparison to 8. lanceolata, 654 
Sphacelotheca sorghi, lysis in crosses of, 14 
pannosa, control by water sprayed under 
pressure, 289 

forms on peach vs. rose compared, 282 
Spinach, downy mildew, infection in rela¬ 
tion to moisture, 933 

Spinach, white rust (Albugo Occident alls), 
616 

epidemic, 1*2 

Spindle tuber, virus induced, in China, 460 
Spindling sprout, potato, non-transmissible 
form, 21 

Spores, fungus, germination trials, and fac¬ 
tors influencing, 828 
with fungicides, 16 
isolator for, 212 

Sporocybe azaleae, azalea and rhododendron 
bud and twig blight due to, 517 
Sporulation, of fungi, culture media for, 
821 

Spot necrosis, virus induced, in China, 461 
Spray injury, by coi)per fungicides as in¬ 
fluenced by oil supplements, 24 
Spray residue, removal methods, 12 
Spraying, by airplane, in peach orcliards, 
823 5 

Sprays, bentonite sulphur, colloidality, 8 
liquid lime-sulphur, standardized pro¬ 
cedures important in diluting, 993 
Squash(es), Choanephora cucurbitaruin at¬ 
tacking, 898 

crookneck, Pythium root and fruit lot of, 
624 

I)hyllody in, 823 
Stakman, E. C., 22 

Stamens, blight of blackberry-, Hapalo- 
sphaeria deformans causing, 829 
Standen, J. H., 656 
Stark, F. L., (11) 

Statistical analysis, of replicated experi¬ 
ments, review, 657 

Stem-end browning, potato, subcrin and 
suberized deposits in, 278 
Stem rot, bean Rhizoctonia-, host-parasite 
relations as influenced by nutrients, 1 
of Lychnis viscaria, Phytophthora cac- 
torum causing, 652 

Stem rust, wheat, control by toluene com¬ 
pounds, 978 

Stem streak virus of pea, 25 
Stereum gausapatuin, oak heart rot due to, 
504 

growth and variability in culture, 504 
Stevens, H. E., 537 
Stevens, Neil, 385 
Stevenson, F. J., 362 
Stevenson, John A., 374, 915, (616) 
Stigmella platani-racemosae, sporulation 
induced by host-juice media, 821 
Stigmina platani, sporulation induced by 
host-juice media, 821 


Stipple streak, potato, on American vs. 

European varieties, 51 
Stone fruits, brown rot, apothecia destroyed 
by calcium cyanamid, 436 
control, 11 

distribution in Calif., 346 
Sclerotinias of, in Calif., 337 
in Wash., 825 

Nectria cankers, avenues of entry, 353 
thrips population in orchards as in¬ 
fluenced by calcium cyanamid, 825 
Tranzschelia pruni-spinosae infection, 
germination tests, 72 
on native Calif., spp., 645 
Stony pit, pear, distribution, symptoms and 
virus etiology, 260 
transmissibility, 13 

Storage, effect on mercury-dust-treated cot¬ 
ton seed, 986 

Strawberry, Cercospora loaf spot, (appar¬ 
ently new), 19 

Mycosphaerella leaf spot (new), 20 
scorch, new Mycosphaerella leaf spot re¬ 
sembling, 20 

Streak virus, in China, 460, 461 

^ * up-to-date, * ’ (See Solanum virus-4) 168 
Streets, R. B., 827 

Stripe disease, barley variety resistant to, 
211 

Strumella coryneoidea, hardwood decay by, 
2 

Suberin, microchemical and optical proper¬ 
ties in normal vs. diseased potato tubers, 
274 

Suberized deposits, microchemical and opti¬ 
cal properties in normal vs. diseased po¬ 
tato tubers, 274 

Sugar beet, crown rot, comparison to dry- 
rot canker, 796 

curly top virus-1, concentration in root 
tips of resistant vs. susceptible vars., 
825 

damping-off, quasi-factorial vs. random- 
ized-block designs of experiments on, 
637 

seed treatments and factors influ¬ 
encing, 15 
dry-rot canker, 793 

Rhizoctonia solani culture variant from, 
267 

Sclerotium rolfsii infection, indexing for 
and factors influencing, 15 
seed treatment, factors influencing, 15 
Sugar cane, anatomy, in book review, 220 
diseases, book review, 220 
Fiji disease, behavior of POJ 2878 to, 
512 

immunity reactions in testing virus clas¬ 
sifications, 7 
Suit, F. R., 200 

Sulijhur, effect on pH in white-pine nur¬ 
series, 14 

elementary fungicidal, particle size, 8 
fused bentonite-, colloidality, 8 
in sweet potato soil rot control, 750 
Sulphuric acid, cotton seed treatment by, 
effect on fungi and bacteria, 879 
Sumac, Corticium galactinum infecting, 5 
Sun-blotch, avocado, in Florida, 537 
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Sunflower, rust, infection in relation. to 
moisture, 933 

Susceptibility (See also Besistance) 
apple, to rusts, 18 

Bromus inermis, to Septoria leaf spot, 1, 
554 

currant, to blister rust, 643 
grasses, to cereal smuts, 490 
Sweetelover, white (See Melilotus alba) 
Sweetelovers, fungus parasites infecting 
seed of, 912 

Sweet potato, Actinomycete strains com¬ 
pared for pathogenicity on, 17 
diseases, crop rotation in relation to, 750 
pox, etiology, 17 
soil rot, control, 750 

Syntherisma villosum, Corticium micro- 
sclerotia on, 561 

Taeniothrips inconsequens, population in 
prune orchards as influenced by calcium 
cyanamid, 825 
Tapke, V. F., 22 

Taxonomy, of Fusarium group, factors in¬ 
fluencing identification, 827 
of phytopathogenic bacteria, 128 
of viruses, 422, 431 
Taylor, A. L., 752 
Technique (See also Culture media) 
analysis of variance, review, 657 
for ascospore discharge in Sclerotinia, 373 
benzol vapor concentration determination, 
179 

chlorine gas disinfection of seed, appa¬ 
ratus for, 914 

culture, Fusarium identification and clas¬ 
sification in relation to, 827 
poured-plate efficacy for bacterial plant 
pathogens, 852 

renewed liquid, for fungi, 895 
transfer hood, 908 
culture-tube label, 761 
experimental, quasi-factorial vs. random- 
ized-block designs, 637 
fungicides, adherence properties, deter 
mination by cataphoresis, 19 
toxicity test method for volatile, 641 
for fungus soil contamination, 755 
fungus spore germination trials and fac¬ 
tors in, 828 

generalized standard errors in wheat bunt 
tests, review, 657 

for host resistance and pathogenicity 
studies, 945 

inoculation, for fungi, water-culture 
method, 23 

for Fusarium vasinfectum, 755 
insect populations of individual plants, 
determination, 20 

insect vector inoculation chamber, 649 
isolation, for Actinomycetes, 1000 
for Phytophthora spp., 290 
single-cell, efficacy for bacteria, 852 
measuring interfacial friction of dusted 
seeds, 200 

for nematode infestation estimation, 287 
physiological races, determination, 609 
quasi-factorial vs. randomized-block de¬ 


signs of experiments on damping off, 
637 

resistance to disease, time-weighting 
method of comparing, 873 
for soil contamination with Fusarium 
vasinfectum, 756 * 

spore isolator, 212 

statistical analysis of replicated experi¬ 
ments, review, 657 

for suberin vs. suberized deposit deter¬ 
minations, 275 

toxicity testing of volatile compounds, 
641 

toximetric tests of wood preservatives, 
acceleration by soil, 901 
Temperature, effect on viruses, 20, 245, 441 
Terminology, etiological, new, 459 
Test tubes, label for, 761 
Tetranychus pacificus, on grapes, control by 
Selocide, 10 

role in red-leaf disease, 10 
Thallium injury, to tobacco, frenching in 
relation to, 502 

Thamnotettix geminatus, as vector of aster 
yellows in delphiniums, 826 
montanus, as vector of aster yellows in 
delphiniums, 826 
Tharp, W. H., 756 

Thelephora galactina (See Corticium galac- 
tinum) 

Thermal ^ ^ death ^ * point, of tobacco viruses, 
20, 245 

Thiamin, Phycomyces growth in relation to, 
592 

Thielaviopsis basicola, cotton internal col¬ 
lar rot apparently due to, 751 
in flue-cured tobacco, factors influ¬ 
encing, 751 

as influenced by soil pH, 750 
Thionol, fungicidal value, 707 
Tihrumalachar, M. J., 783 
Thomas, Harold E., 827 
Thomas, H. Earl, (824) 

Thornberry, II. H., 250 
Thrips, population in prune orchards as 
influenced by calcium cyanamid, 825 
as vectors of Sclerotinia fructicola, 825 
tabaci, as vector of tomato tip-blight 
virus, 159 

Thurston, II. W., Jr., 993 
Tilia americana, Nectria canker, growth 
and mortality relations, 23 
Tilletia levis, forage grass susceptibility to, 
575 

perennial mycelium of, 585 
purified physiologic races, rcinoculation 
of resistant wheat varieties with, 863 
wheat chlorotic mottling due to, 456 
tritici, forage grass susceptibility to, 575 
purified physiologic races, reinoculation 
of resistant wheat varieties with, 863 
Tip blight, tomato, virus (new) causing, 
156 

Tisdale, W. B., (382) 

Tobacco, Bacterium angulatum infection as 
influenced by water-soaking, 2, 889 
Bacterium tabacum infection as influ¬ 
enced by water-soaking, 889 
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benzol vapor toxicity to, 186 
black root rot of flue-cured, COo evolu¬ 
tion from soils in relation to, 751 
curly top infection, recovery and acquired 
tolerance, 743 

of Turkish, antibody-like substance 
formed, 828 

differential host of tomato tip blight, 164 
downy mildew, control, 198 

by benzol vapors, concentration, 103, 
177 

by oil-copper combinations, 5 
by paradichlorobonzine as eradicant, 
216 

endemism, inoculum sources, dissemina¬ 
tion and weather relations, 194 
of flue-cured, infection studies, 79 
species (2) reported from South 
America, 291 

flue-curing, temperatures, 246 

effect on infectivity of mosaic virus- 1 , 
242 

frenching, thallium injury in relation to, 
502 

genoty])es, reactions to cucumber and po¬ 
tato viruses, 16 

Granville wilt, control by rotation, 22 
weeds as reservoirs of, 22 
leaves, injury by water-soaking, 884 
mosaic, temperature relations of virus 
and host, 441 

virus, concentration as influenced by 
nitrogen nutrition, 22 
detection, Ir plant by rapid reagent- 
indicator method, 20 
inhibition by insect juices, 2, 321 
molecular weight of protein of, 17, 
495 

movement, in tissues and factors in¬ 
fluencing, 1 
ill tomato jflanta, 684 
jiliysieo chemical study of protein of, 
7 

thermal inactivation, 20, 245 
\irus-l, infectivity as influenced by 
flue-curing, 242 

resistant genotypes compared, 36 
virus- 6 , purification and properties of, 
250 

X-ray diffraction and molecular weight 
of virus protein prepared by Na 2804 
method, 17 

necrosis, characteristic macromolecular 
substances in, 86 

ultrafiltration of juices of plants with, 
83 

virus, inhibition by insect juices, 323 
properties, 84 

nematodes on, as influenced by trans¬ 
planting dates, 21 
pea viruses infecting, 25 
ring-spot virus -1 inhibited by insect 
juices, 323 

seedlings, benzol vapor toxicity to, 377 
Solanum virus-4 in, 369 
viruses, in China, 461 

thermal inactivation of necrosis vs. 
mosaic, 20 


yellow ring spot, symptoms, 549 
virus ‘‘longevity*^ in seed, 549 
Toluene compounds, plant disease control 
by, 978 

Tomato, blossom-end rot, environal/meta- 
bolic factors in development, 7 
Chilean, as disease resistance source, 215 
Cladosporium leaf mold, resistant red 
variety, 9 

damping off, seed and soil treatments for, 
750 

disease resistance, Lycopersicum chilense 
as source of, 215 

early blight, control by cuprous oxides, 
315 

delayed spraying for, 11 
Fusarium wilt, chemical soil treatment 
for, 25 

cultural characters and pathogenicity 
of strains, 24 

host resistance and pathogenicity, 
study technique, 945 
resistance to, as influenced by nema¬ 
todes, 871 

time-weighting method of comparing, 
873 

varietal resistance, 24, 25 

tests and factors influencing, 871 
hybrid with Lycopersicon hirsutum mo¬ 
saic-tolerant and wilt-resistant, 757 
Macrosporium leaf spot, varietal reac¬ 
tions, 750 

phyllody in varieties, morphology and 
anatomy, 823 

root-knot nematodes on, control in green¬ 
house, 11 
in Tenn., 751 

Septoria leaf spot, varietal reactions, 750 
Solanum virus-4 infecting, 170 
susceptibility to Pleospora lycopersici vs. 

Macrosporium sarcinaeforme, 541 
tip blight, differential hosts, 161 
insect transmission, 159 
virus (new) causing, 156 
viruses, in China, 461 
Tompkins, C. M., (633), 828 
Toole, E. Richard, (463) 

Top necrosis, potato, on American vs. Euro¬ 
pean varieties, 61 

Torula, hardwoods stained by spp. of, 1037 
Toxicity, of thallium, to tobacco, 502 
of volatile compounds, testing method, 
641 

of wood preservatives, testing, 901 
Transfer hood, for cultures, 908 
Tranzschelia pruni-spinosae, morphology of 
promycelia, basidia and basidio- 
spores, 74 

on Primus spp. native to Calif., fl45 
teliospores, germination of overwin¬ 
tered, 72 

Trees, clonal varieties for planting, para¬ 
sites in relation to, 9 
diseases, book review, 915 
forest, disease developments in nurseries, 
14 

hardwood, butt and trunk rot due to 
Daedalia, 8 
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decay by Ustulina, etc., 2 
Nectria cankers on, avenues of entry, 
351 

insect populations of, determination 
method, 20 

nursery, root-knot on black locust con¬ 
trolled by heat, 4 

shade, diseases and pests, book review, 
1002 

virus and virus-like diseases, 8 
wood-destroying and -staining fungi on, 
1031 

Trichoderma, pines infected by, 1036 
Trichomes, as infection courts in Botrytis 
blight of snapdragon, 651 
Trifolium, mild mosaic of broad bean in¬ 
fecting spp., 452 

susceptibility of spp. to Pleospora lyco- 
persiei vs. Macrosporium sareinae- 
forme, 541 

pratense, rust, infection in relation to 
moisture, 933 

Tripsacum dactyloides, Aplanobacter stew- 
arti host, 6, 284 
True, E. P., 529 

Trunk rot, of hardwoods, Daedalia causing, 
3 

Tsuga canadensis, rust due to Melampsora 
farlowii and control, 463 
caroliniana, rust due to Melampsora far¬ 
lowii and control, 463 
Tuber blotch, x)Otato, 6 

differentiation and classification, 925 
geographical distribution, 932 
Tubes, culture-, label for, 761 
Tucker, C. M., (17) 

Tulip, ‘‘breaking,’’ Easter lily mosaic 
virus component causing, 3 
first record (?), 1001 
mosaic, Easter lily mosaic virus com¬ 
ponent causing, 3 

Tumors, plant (See also Crown gall) 
as infiuenced by colchicine, 221 
Tung oil, fungicidal value, 5 
Turnip, mosaic, virus inhibition by insect 
juices, 323 

Twig blight, azalea and rhododendron, 
Sporocybe azaleae causing, 517 
blueberry Phomopsis-, 136 
hemlock, Melampsora farlowii causing, 
463 

Tylenchus dipsaci, oats and peas infested 
by, 827 

Tyler, Leon J., 547 

Typhlocyba pomaria, Entomophthora sp. 
from, 9 

TJllstrup, Arnold J., 373, 905 
TJlmus, butt and trunk rot due to Daedalia, 
3 

Cephalosporium die-back, 371 
(Vratostomella ulmi, effects on spp., 23 
fructifications in England^ ]551 
Dutch elm disease, scoutii|g and sam¬ 
pling as aid to eradication, 529 
americana, Dutch elm disease in relation 
to common elm borer, 547 
Ultrafiltration, of tobacco-necrosis plant 
juices, 83 


Urocystis cepulae, onion smut control by 
early planting, 6 

Uromyces fallens, infection in relation to 
moisture, 933 

hobsoni, Jasminum spp. infected by, 783 
life history and morphology, *783 
phaseoli, infection in relation to mois¬ 
ture, 933 

typica, physiologic races, 9, 820 
Ustilago, inoculation technique, 717 

hordei, chlorine-gas seed disinfection for, 
913 

forage-grass susceptibility to, 490 
as influenced by environment, 22 
nigra, forage-grass susceptibility to, 490 
nuda, infection factors, 717 
tritici, infection factors, 717 
zeae, growth types, genetic and environal 
factors, 473 

Ustulina vulgaris, hardwoods rotted by, 2 

Vaccinium, blueberry spp., powdery mildew 
and varietal reactions to, 545 
eorymbosum, Phomopsis twig blight, 136 
Valleau, W. D., 549, 884 
Valsa cincta, in peach canker complex, 10 
leucostoma, in peach canker complex, 10 
Variance, analysis of, review, 657 
Variegation, infectious, in citrus, 911 
Varieties, clonal, diseases in relation to, 9 
Vectors (See Insects as vectors) 

Vegetables, Pythium infections, 624 
Veinbanding, potato, on American vs. 

European varieties, 51 
Venturia inaequalis, control by phenothia 
zine and derivatives, 7, 707 
Vernonia gigftntea, Corticium inicroselero- 
tia on, 561 

Verrall, a. F., 1031 

Verticillium albo-atrum, on cotton, breeding 
for resistance, 753 
control by soil fungicides, 753 
pepper wilt due to, 361 
Vicia, mild mosaic of broad bean infecting 
spp., 4.52 

faba, mild-mosaic virus (new) of, 448 
host range, transmission, etc., 448 
Vigna, Erysiphe polygon! on spp. and vars., 
824 

sesquipedalis, powdery mildew resistance 
inheritance, 824 

sinensis, Choanephora cucurbitarum on, 
898 

Corticium microsclerotia on, 561 
powdery mildew resistance inheritance, 
824 

resistance to diseases, breeding for, 
826 

Vinson, Carl G., (17) 

Virulence, bacterial, basis in Phytoinonas 
tumefaciens, 16 

as influenced by nitrogen supply, 1051 
fungus, as influenced by culture media, 
757 

Virus disease(s), annotated list (China), 
459 

of plants, first record (?), 1001 
of trees, 8 
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Virus (es), antibody-like substance to, 828 
aster-yellows, 14 
in delphinium, 826 
avocado, sun-blotch (?), 529 
bean, pea viruses in, 25 
black locust, systemic brooming due to, 8 
black raspberry, mosaic, 825 
broad bean, mosaic (new), 448 
celery, 824 

cherry, buckskin disease, 20 
new bud-transmissible (?), 821 
citrus, infectious variegation, 911 
leprosis (?), 907 
psorosis, 6, 825 
classification, 422, 431 

sugar-cane immunity reactions in test- 

ing. 7 

cucumber, 16 
mosaics, 3, 903 
cucumber-type, on pea, 25 
currant (new), 369 

detection in plant by rapid reagent-/ indi¬ 
cator method, 20 
Easter lily, mosaic, 3 
giape, new transmissible disease (?), 10 
infectivity as influenced by insect juices, 2 
inhibition of activity by insect juices, 321 
insects as vectors, 2, 14, 159, 286, 321, 
450, 512, 647, 824, 825, 826 
movements within plant, 684 
i ircissiis, white streak (new), 826, 890 
nomenclature, 422, 431 
oak, leprosis (?), 
virus-like syin;* 8 
pea, dieback, 25 
stem-streak, 25 
peach, phony disease, 12 
pear, stony pit (new), 13, 260 
pineapple, 285 

plant, annotated list (China), 459 
immunization to, 828 
nomenclature, 422, 431 
poison hemlock, ringspot, 824 
potato, 16, 40 
purple-top, 14 
X-virus, 57, 323, 362 
yellow dwarf, 2 
yellow mosaics, 6, 917 
raspberry, mosaic, 647 
recovery from and acquired tolerance to, 
743 

Solanum, 168 

Sour cherry, yellow leaf, 821 
sugar beet, curly top, 825 
sugar cane, Fiji disease, 512 
systemic brooming of various trees, 8 
tobacco, curly top, 743, 828 
mosaics, 1, 2, 7, 17, 20, 22, 242, 250, 
321, 441, 495, 684 
virus-1, 16 
necrosis, 20, 83, 323 
thermal inactivation rates compared, 
20 

yellow ring spot, 549 
tomato, mosaic, 757 
tip blight (new), 156 
of trees, 8 


tulip ‘' breaking, ^ ^ 3, 1001 
turnip, mosaic, 323 
Virus-like diseases, of trees, 8 
Vitis californica, Plasmopara viticola over¬ 
wintering in, 822 

Volatile compounds, toxicity, testing 
method, 641 

Wadleioh, C. H., (756) 

Waite, M. B., (380) 

Walkee, J. C., 120, 188, (641) 

Wallace, James M., 743, 828 
Walnut, black, virus-induced brooming, 8 
Persian, bacteriosis, control by insoluble 
copper sprays, 826 
Walter, James M., 23, 551 
Water, injury to fruit of kumquat by, 
214 

sea spray, effect on cypress canker fun¬ 
gus, 823 

Watermelon, blossom-end rot due to Py- 
thium spp., 391 

Pythium root and fruit rots of, 624 
root knot, chemical soil treatment against, 
25 

wilt-resistant Hawkesbury variety, 5 
Water-soaking, of plant tissues, effect on 
bacterial infection, 2 
factors infiuencing, 2 
tobacco leaves injured by, 884 
Wean, Robert E., 895 
Web blight, of beans, Corticium micro- 
sclerotia causing, 559 
Weber, George P., 559 
Weeds, chemical soil treatment against, 25 
as reservoirs of Granville tobacco wilt, 
22 

root knot incidence and control on, 752 
seeds killed by electrical pasteurization 
of soil, 18 

Weetman, L. M., (21) 

Weevils, chlorine gas seed disinfection for, 
914 

Weimer, J. L., (989) 

Weindlino, R., (1), 23, 755 
Weiss, Freeman, 23, 378, 1002 
Welch, D. 8., 23 

Wellman, Frederick L., 24, (757), 945 
Wheat, bunt, chlorine gas seed disinfection 
for, 913 

reinoculation of resistant varieties with 
purified physiologic races, 863 
generalized standard errors in tests, 
review, 657 

chlorotic leaf mott^g, Tilletia levis 
causing, 456 

Early Blackhull variety, crosses resistant 
to stem rust, 644. • 

Fusarium spp. in diseases of, 7 
leaf rust, inoculum source for fall infec¬ 
tion, 4 

physiologic races in 1938 epidemic, 962 
resistant hybrids, 965 
loose smut, infection factors, 717 
seed treatments, for seedling blight and 
root rot, 16 
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stem rust, control by toluene compounds, 
978 

Early BlackhuU variety resistant to, 
644 

epidemiology in Mexico, 22 
as influenced by barberry eradication, 
24 

physiologic races, in Mexico, 22 
temperature effects on infection and 
development of physiologic races, 4 
White, D. P., (367) 

White-pine blister rust (See Cronartium 
ribicola) 

White root rot, apple, 5 
White rust, spinach, 12 
White streak, narcissus disease (new) virus- 
induced, 826, 890 
WiANT, James S., 616 
Wilcox, Maroueeite S., 136 
WiLCOXON, Frank, (16) 

Wilde, S. A., 367 

Wildflre, Tobacco, as influenced by water- 
soaking of leaves, 884 
Wilson, E. E., 828 

Wilt, corn bacterial, as influenced by nitro¬ 
gen supply, 17, 1051 
motile bacterium in relation to, 1062 
new host, 6, 284 

cotton, infestation with nematodes plus, 
varietal reactions to, 755 
nematodes in relation to, 752 
cotton Fusarium-, as influenced by; acid¬ 
ity and nitrogen source and level, 
756 

nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium 
nutrition, 756, 757 
unbalanced fertilization, 756 
inoculation technique, 755 
pathogenicity differences in strains, 1 
soil contamination exp. technique, 756 
varietal susceptibility to root-knot 
nematode plus, 974 
water-culture infection method, 23 
cotton Vertieillium-, control and breed¬ 
ing for resistai\pe, 753 
cowpea, breeding for resistance, 826 
cucumber bacterial, resistant hybrids, 996 
lespedeza bacterial, 15 
pepper Vertieillium-, 359 
potato Lygus-, non-identity with purple- 
top, 14 

tobacco Granville-, control by rotation, 22 
weeds as reservoirs of, 22 
tomato Fusarium-, chemical soil treat¬ 
ment for, 25 

cultural characters and pathogenicity 
of strains, 24 

host resistance and pathogenicity, 
study technique, 945 
hybrid resistant to, 757 
varietal resistance, 25 
and factors influencing, 871 
watermelon, variety resistant to, 5 
Winebei^, Japanese, Corticium galactinum 
infecting, 5 
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Witches' broom, virus-induced, in China, 
460 

Wolf, Frederick A., 103, (177), 194, 291, 
• 915 

Wood, F. C., 728 

Wood, decay by Ustulina and other Asco- 
mycetes, 2 

fungi destroying and staining, relative 
importance and seasonal prevalence in 
XT. B. A., 1031 

gum-pocket formation in sweet cherry, 
microchemistry of, 20 
preservatives, acceleration of toximetric 
tests by soil, 901 
WORMALD, H., 915 

Wound dressings, effect on apple perennial 
canker, 739 

Weight, Ernest, (14), (485) 

Wright, L. K., 24 
Writing, brevity in, 292 
Wyckopf, Ralph W. G., (83) 

Xanthium americanum, Corticium micro- 
sclerotia on, 561 

X ray diffraction, of tobacco mosaic virus 
proteins prepared by Na2804 method, 17 
X virus, potato, on American vs. European 
varieties, 57 

immunity inheritance, 362 
inhibition by insect juices, 323 
Xylaria, hardwool decay by spp., 2 

Yap, Francis, (596) 

YarWood, C. E., 24, 282, 288, 828, 933 
Yeasts, pines infected by, 1036 
Yellow cuprous oxide, as fungicide of small 
particle size, 9 

Yellow dwarf, potato, virus inhibition by 
insect juices, 2, 321, 322, 323 
Yellow leaf, sour cherry, virus (?)-induced, 
821 

Yellow mosaics, potato, comparisons and 
classiflcation, 917 

Yellow ring spot, tobacco, symptoms, 549 
virus ‘ * longevity'' in seed, 549 
Yellow spot, celery, aphid transmission, 824 
pineapple, geographical distribution and 
insect vector, 285 
Yellows, aster, in delphinium, 826 
relation to potato purple-top, 14 
York, Harlan H., 24 
Yothers, M. a., (739) 

Young, J. E., (895) 

Young, P. A., 25, 871 
Young, V. H., 766 

Youngberry, stamen blight due to Halalo- 
sphaeria deformans, 829 
Y-virus, potato, on American vs. European 
varieties, 51 
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Dr. L. R. Jones has very kindly presented to the American Phytopatho- 
logical Society, through the Committee°on Donations and Legacies, 500 copies 
of his memoir entitled “Biographical Memoir of Erwin P. Smith.” 

The memoir includes a hitherto unpublished synopsis of his r^earehes 
by Dr. Smith himself, and a bibliography compiled by Dr. Frederick V. 
Band. It is 71 pages long and has a frontispiece portrait of Dr. Smith. 
The biography takes up about 47 pages, the rest being the annotated classi¬ 
fied bibliography. The latter is divided into virus diseases, bacterial dis¬ 
eases (miscellaneous, books, Fischer controversy, and crown gall constitute 
the subdivisions here), fungus diseases, reviews, biographies, miscellaneous 
scientific writings and nonseientific writings. Under each of these head¬ 
ings the separate entries are arranged chronologically. There is also a 
bibliography of the accounts of the life and work of Dr. Smith published 
since his death; and a final paragraph enumerates Dr. Smith's degrees, 
honors, and society memberships. 

The proceeds from the sale of the publication will be added to the Phy¬ 
topathology Endowment Fund. The price is 50 cents a copy, post¬ 
paid, or 45 cents, cash and carry. Send orders with remittance (postage 
.stamps not accepted) to the Treasurer of the Society, Dr. H. A. Edson, 
Division of Mycology and Disease Survey, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Washington, D. C. 





